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Gabrielle Greeley Clendenin, wife of 
the Rev. Frank M. Clendenin, rector of 
St. Peters, West Chester, New York City, 
is a woman who voluntarily gave up 
much, that she might shed brightness on 
the pathsofothers. Being a daughter of © 
the late Horace Greeley, she was justly 
entitled and fitted toadorn a high posi- 
tion in society, but preferred a life of 
devotion to one of brilliancy. Her 
childhood days were spent on the farm 
at Chappaqua, which was so dear to 
her father, and she was later given all 
the advantages of boarding and finish- 
ing schools, and foreign travel. For 
two seasons she was the reigning belle 
of London, then returned to her home 
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at Chappaqua, where she assayed the 
role of ‘Lady Bountiful” and thereby 


endeared herself to all with whom she 
cameincontact. It was while leading 
this quiet and peaceful life that she 
met the Rev. Mr. Clendenin, and in 
this little village she was wooed and 
won. Her many friends in Chappaqua 
were loath to part with her, but as she 
retains her summer hc me there, she is 
not lost to her friends entirely. As 
Mrs. Clendenin, she found her horizon 
greatly widened, and was in ashort time 
the life of the parish, prominent both 
in social functions and the work of the 
church. Sheisaclosestudent,’a woman 
of exquisite tastes, artistic and cultured, 
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Embroideries, Vestments, 
Altar Linen, and Fabrics. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


. 59 Carmine St., New York. 


Designers and~ -:- 


LUETKE & CO., Manufacturers” 


Ecclesiastical Art in Metal, Wood, Marble, Stained Glass Decoration, Etc. 
Send for Catalogue. :- :- :- 652 Hudson St., New York. 


» FURNITURE 


Of All Kinds 
 CHURGH AND CHANCEL, 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
e : made bn application 


Correspondence solicited. 


M\ PHOENIX M’F’G CO. 
= EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


The Great Church Light 


FOR ELECTRIC. GAS, OR OIL. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


Geo. E. Androvette & Co., 


27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


Crown Lavender Pocket Salts 


CHARMING NOVELTY. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Of London, call attention to one of their 
most charming novelties, 
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The Crown Perfumed Pocket 
Salts. 


purses, which can be carried in the 
them for many years in England, but 
this country, Madein the following 


The Crown Lavender Pocket 
Salts. 


Bottles as shown or in dainty kid 
pocket with perfect safety. Madeby 
now for the first time intreduced into 
odors: 
Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossoms 
White Lilac 
Violette 
THESE POCKET SALTS 
Deliciously perfumed with the 
in quality with the world renowned 
various Perfumed Salts, the 
Co., so long and favorably known to 
PRICES: Standard Size, 50 cts. In Kid Purses, 76 cts. 
Smaller Size, 40 cts. S@alier Size, 60 cts. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM, 


or by sending either of the above amounts to CASWELL, Msssry & Co., New York; MELVIN & BADGER, or T. MET 
CALF Co., Boston; GEorGE B, EVANS, Philadelphia; LELAND MILLER, St. Louis; WiLmoT J. Hatt & Co., Cin. 
cinnati; or W. C, ScupHAM, Chicago, Ill., one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent prepaid to any ad. 
dress, Name the odor required. 

Sold everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations. 


a 


Yiang-Ylang 
Verbena 
Matsukita 

And all other odors, 
ARE PERFECT GEMS. 
Crown Perfumes, and identical 
Crown Lavender Salts and 


creation of the Crown Pertumery 
their London and Paris Clientele, 
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Che VWiving Church 


The Diving Church 


€. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 


$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance 


(TO THE CLERGY $1.00.) 


Single copies, Five Cents, on sae at the New 
York Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., 
E, & J. B. Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, BH, 
P. Dutton & Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chi- 
eago, at Brentano Bros, In Philadelphia, at John 
J. MeVey’s, 39 N. 13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co., 103 S, rsth st. In Boston, at Damrell & Up- 
ham’s, 283 Washington st. In Baltimore, at E. 
Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. In Brooklyn, 
at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and Living- 
ston st. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should 
name not only the new address, but also the old. 


DISCONTINUANCES,—A subscriber desiring 
to discontinue the paper must remit the amount 
due for the time it has been sent. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed. If 
desired, stamp must be sent. Change of label 
should indicate within two weeks the receipt of 
remittance, 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by 
check, except on the banks in the great cities, 
ten cents must be added for exchange, 


Fe@REIGN.—To subscribers in the Postel 
Union, the price is 12 shillings. To the clergy 8 
shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a 
Hne, agate measure (14 lines to an inch), without 
specified position. Notices of Deaths free. Mar- 
riage Notices one dollar. Obituary Notices, 
Resolutiors, Appeals, and similar matter, three 
eents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions, 
No advertisement will be counted less than 
five lines. 


A 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


—_——— 


GT. MARY'S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


A School for Girls, 
A College for Young Women. 


One of the oldest Church Schoels in the country, En- 
tirely rebuilt on modern lines in 1883, Everything up to 
thetimes. Music under the direction of Wm. H. SHER- 
woop, Chicago. A preparatery and college course, The 
degree of B.A. given te graduates. Physical culture a 
special feature, 

Rev. C, W, LEFFINGWELL, 
Rector and Founder, 


QT. ALBAN'S ACADEMY, 


Knoxville, Illinois. 


A Ulassical and Military Boarding School, for Boys of all 
fges. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 


A. H. Noyes, Headmaster. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLs, 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D. D., 
D.C. L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition $300 per school year. Address the Rav. B. F, 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE NATIONAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Chicago ane full courses of Medical instruction, 
etc., also offers home readings for beginners. Fees low. 
v, GC, Duncan, M.D., Ph, D., LL,D., Pres. 


Too State st. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Gchool of the Sisters of the Chareh. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
(FOUNDED BY MRS. SYLVANUS REED, 1864.) 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate departments. 
Address SisTgER-IN-CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53rd Street. 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL. 


6 and 8 East 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

A boarding and day s-hool for girls. Under the charge 
of Sisters of St. Mary. Pupils are prepared for college 
examinations. 
Oct. 1st. Address the 


SISTER SUPERIOR 


The twenty-seventh year will commence Room 916, 171 LaSalle St.,, 


Educational 


NEW YORK—STATE 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Garden City, Long Island (half hour from New 
York) Thoroughly grad-d from Primary to Collegiate, 
Certificate admits to colleges for women, Elective courses 
for advanced pupils and post graduates Special arrange- 
ments for those desiring the advantages of New York 
City; concerts, lectures, art galleries, etc. 

Miss ELIZABETH L. KovgEs, Prin, 


QT. GABRIEL'S SCHOOL, Peekskill, N. Y. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. Onanem- 
inence overlooking the Hudsonriver T.zenty-fourth year 
began September 24th, 1895. Address, 

THE SISTER-IN CHARGE, 


NEW JERSEY 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 


The fiftieth year of Burlington College—preparatory 
department—begins Sept. 18, 1895. Careful attention to 
the individual needs of students. Advanced work a spe- 
cialty. Address, Rev. C. E. O, NICHOLS, rector, Bur- 
Hngton, N. J. 


Pryad Hill Schcol for Girls. 


Seuth Orange, N, J. Mrs. L. H. Benjamin, Prin. 


SCHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


HOME SCHOOLFORYOUNGGIRLS., Terms, $250. 
Address, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, Asbury Park, New Tersey. 


Seaside Home School and Kindergarten. 


For motherless children and for girls, Re-opened Sept. 
28, 1895. References: Rt. Rev. the Bishop of New Jersey, 

enton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md.; Rev. A. J. Miller, Dr. Sarah Mackintosh, As- 
bury Park, N. J.; Rev. Elliott D. Tomkins, Long Branch, 
N. J.; Rev. Alfred Harding, Washington, D.C. Address, 
Migs ROSS, Principal, 604 Asbury Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
SS RP MEE EE II, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WG French and English Home School for 20 
girls. In charge of Mme. H. Clerc and Miss M.L, 
Pecke. Address, 4313 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE, Sou'h Bethlehem, Pa. 


A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
pares for College, or gives full academic course. Twenty- 
eighth year opens Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 1895. For cir- 
bade fd address Miss ALBERTA Oakey, Bachelor of Letters, 

incipal. 


VIRGINIA 


RPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
For Boys. Thes7th year. Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A. Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


(ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Next term begins Jan. 8th, 1896, and ends June 17th. 
8125 torthe Half Year. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 
The Rey. Cuas E. TayLor, B.D., Warden, 


QT. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Delafield, Wisconsin 
A Church School for Boys. Situated in the “lake region’ 
of southern Wisconsin, twenty-five miles from Milwaukee, 
Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Pre- 
pares for any of the colleges, or for business. Rates less 
than for any other schoolof its class. New term opens 
Jan. 8, 1896. For catalogues, testimonials, and all other 
information, apply to the Warden, the Rev, SIDNEY T. 
SMYTHE, A.M., Delafield, Wis. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls under the care et the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-sixth year begins September 24, 1895 
References: Rt. Rev. I. if Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev, Geo, 
F, Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; General Lucius Fair- 
child, Madison, Wis.; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; 
W. D. Kerfoot, Esq, Chicago; Frederick S. Winston, 
Esq., Chicago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE HAIR waraincr eran. 


andthe Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 
D N. LONG & CO., rorg Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
‘*Every one should read this little book."—Athenaum. 


BRENTANO BROS., 204 and 206 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, have always on 
hand THE LIVING CHURCH, and 
the latest home and foreign papers and 


magazines. 


Legal 


WALTER B. SAYLER, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


New York Lite Building, CHICAGO Ill. 


Church Furnishing 


PAULDING&.(3O 


INCORPORATED 
~3JACKSONS™ CHICAGO! 


STK 


Highest Grade 
Ecclesiastical Goods. 
Original Designs and 


unsurpassed workmanship. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


R. GEISSLER 
CHURCH WORK AND STAINED GLASS, 


124 Clinton Place, between 5th and 6th aves,, 
NEW YORK. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Caivary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments,Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Ruv. Wu. B. HAMILTON, Racror, 
1406 Monrog ST , CHICAGO. 


COX SONS & VINING, 


7o Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Embroideries and Fabrics 
Clerical Suits, Surplices 
Cassocks, Stoles, Hoods. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 
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Publications 


Easter Music. 


NOVELLO, EWER &CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 


ORIGINAL EDITIONS 


of Services, Anthems, Oratorios, Cantatas, etc., 
by the Standard Composers, beg to announce 
that their special list of 


EASTER MUSIC 


will be ready shortly. Organist and Choirmas-~— 
ters should not fail toconsult Messrs. Novel- 
lo, Ewer & Co.’s Catalogue before arrang-. 
ing their programmes for Lemt and Easter. 
Catalogues mailed free, and selections sent on 
approval on receipt of application for same. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, -:- New York. 
3 Doors West of Broadway. 
CONTENTS FOR. 


Che MOMISt coves. 


GERMINAL SELECTION. 
PROF. AUGUST WEISMANN, 
Pathological Pleasures and Pains. TH. Ribot. 
On the Part Played by Accident in Invention and Discovery. 
Pror. ERN&ST MACH. 2 
On the Nature of Mathematical Knowledge, PROF, HER- 
MANN SCHUBERT, 
On Chinese Philosophy. TR. PAUL CARUs. 

‘©You are making your journal so valuable that I cannot 
be without it any longer, although I do not subscribetoits © 
philosophy.’’—Prof, HENRY F, OSBORN, Columbia College, 
NEY. 


QUARTERLY 


("A sample copy mailed free to any address on ap- 
plication, Current numbers, 50c.; yearly, $2.00. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 


. 1 he One Oblation .°. 


An Altar Manual for Daily end General use. Contains 
Notes on Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Communion, Festi- 
vals, Ritual Observances. Compiled by a member of St. 
Andrew's Brotherhood. Highly commended by kishops 
Gilbert, Seymour, Archdeacon Webber. 

A beautiful holiday gift. Cloth bound, 4o cents. 
W.L. CULLEN, 8,WYLDE & CO., 
St. Paul, Minn. Minneapolis, Minn. 


GIVEN 


FREE! | 


A Genuine Bagster Teacher’s Bible, 


(Retail Price, $4.00) 


To any one sending Three New Subscriptions to Tue Livinc CHURCH. 


The Bible is bound in Swedish Morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, red 


under gold edge, and leather-lined to edge. 


Containing the Old and New Testa- 


ment according to the Authorized Version—together with new and revised Helps 
to Bible Study, a new Concordance, and an indexed Bible Atlas with sixteen 
full-page illustrations printed in gold and color. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


1. THE HicH Priest. 
2. THE SCAPE GOAT. 
3. THE ARK, 
4, TABLE OF SHEWBREAD, 
5. TABERNACLE IN THE WIL- 
NERNESS, 
6. HousEs IN PALESTINE. 
7. METHOD OF TAKING MEALS 
8. VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. 
9. A CHART. 
10. E1gut TypPicAL HEADs oF 
RACES, 


11, SAMARITAN ROLL. 

12. MOABITE STONE. 

13. SINAITIC MANUSCRIPT. 
14, ‘‘ PALIMPSEST”’? MANUu- 


SCRIPT, 


15. PAGE FROM ARCHBISHOP 
USSHER’S MANUSCRIPTS, 

16. OLD LaT!N BIBLE MANvu- 
SCRIPT, 


) THE 


\ 


~ 
/COMPREHENSIVE 


TEACHERS’, BIBLE 


J cowtarema tit) 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


CCORDING TO THE AUTHORISED VERSION 


ecorrren er 


‘Rew and Revieed _ 
HELPS TO BIBLE STUDY \ 
A NEW CONCORDANCE 


\ 0 a 


TNDEXED BIBLE ATLAS 


B 


LONDON: & BAGSTER AND SONS, LIMITED 
NEW YORK: JAMES POTT & OQ 


Send names and addresses, with $6 in cash, to e 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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fAews and Hotes 


HE Scettish Guardian gives an interesting ac- 
count of a Confirmation administered by the 
Bishop of Argyle and the Isles to eighty-two lads on 
H. M. S. ‘‘Northampton,” off Campbeltown. Owing to 
astorm the ladscould not be landed,and the Confirma- 
tion had to take place on the ship. It was a striking 
sight to see the boys all kneeling in order on the deck, 
while, with a volume of sound that could be heard 
above the noise of the winds and waves, they sang, 
before the prayer for the Seven-fold Gift, the fine Con- 
firmation hymn, ‘‘Come, Holy Ghost, Creator Blest,” 
The excellent chaplain of the ‘‘Northampton,” the 
_ Rev. W. H. H. Royse, provides not only the usual re- 
ligious services, but does much besides in the way of 
Bible and Communion classes, choir practices, and 
guild work. 


HE vicar who for fifty years had held the living 

of Eastnor, Herefordshire, has recently gone to 

his rest. During his time the parish church was noted 
for its hearty, frequent, and earnest services. His 
successor 1s evidently a°man of very different stamp. 
On his own testimony,the church is nowalmost empty. 


Some notion of the reasons for such a change may be. 


derived from a notice of the vicar withdrawing a se- 
ries of Advent lectures because they had given 
offense to the people. The subjects were as follows: 
‘*Mistakes about the Bible and in the Bible,” ‘How 
Man was made,” ‘‘How the Devil was made,” and 
“Jesus the Socialist.’ The vicar writes as follows: 
‘“‘God knows few come to church. I am filled with 
grief and covered with shame, and henceforth shall 
read the sermon of some bishop or respectable clergy- 
man of the Church of England.’’ Perhaps he might 
try the preaching of the old, unchangeable Gospel. 
B ISHOP BICKERSTETH, of Japan, is at pres- 
ent visiting in England. One object of his visit 
is to bring to the attention of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury the desirability of sending a bishop and clergy 
to the island of Formosa, which bas recently ccme 
under the domination of Japan. The island is 237 
miles long, with an average breadth of 7o miles. It 
produces large crops of tea and other commercial 
staples, and possesses rich coal mines. It is said to 


have a population of about 2,000,000, part of which 
consists of savage tribes. 


N ourissue of Dec. 21st, we had a short note re- 

ferring to a ‘‘curious story”|from Rome, according 
to which a book written by the present Pope, while 
still only Archbishop of Perugia, was placed upon the 
“Index” by Pius the Ninth. We have received several 
letters contradicting thisstatement, and a denial with 
some explanation has appeared in English newspa- 
pers. Itis said thatthe real author of the condemned 
work was a priest in the archdiocese, bearing the 
same name asthe Archbishop. The story as we gave 
it, appeared in» Zhe XRzforma, published in Rome, in 
The Journal, of Paris, and in other papers, European 
and American, some of them professing to have as- 
certained its truth by personal investigation. 


LETTER from a valued correspondent in New 
England makes some very just criticisms of the 
statement which has often appeared in English pa- 
pers, and which we lately copied from one of them, 
namely, that a 999 years’ lease of certain Church pro- 
perty expired not long ago, and that the property 
thereupon reverted without question to the Church of 
England. This is related to illustrate the continuity 
of the Church. Our correspondent remarks that the 
story if true would prove no more than the legal con- 
tinuity of the Church of England, which nobody doubts. 
“It has no bearing upon the continuity of the Church 
as a spiritual body, which depends upon the perpetu- 
ation of the episcopate and the contiguous teaching 
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of the Catholic religion. Secondly, the story as stated 
bears evidence of its falsity in its very terms, since 
there is no such corporation as ‘‘the Church of Eng- 
land.” In view, therefore, of this internal evidence 
of untrustworthiness, and the indefiniteness of the 
statement as to time and place, our correspondent 
thinks it may as well be relegated to the category of 
legend. It would be interesting to know what foun- 
dation, if any, the story originally had and where it 
first appeared, but it does not appear easy to trace it 
to its source. 


R. EDWARD J. DOMVILLE, in a paper read 

before the Exeter Diocesan Conference, quoted 
some startling figures. He said that before 1857, 
when the Act now known as the Divorce Act was 
passed, divorce was practically unknown in England. 
In England, in 1858, there were 129 cases. In Eng- 
land, in 1892, there were 354 cases. To-day, although 
two judges are now sitting, a third is required to get 
through the lengthening list. {In France, in ten years 
the number of divorces increased from1,782t07,445; in 
Germany, from 5,342 to 6,677, while in the United 
States the figures are 15,687 for the year 1877, and 25,- 
535 in 1886. Such figures tell their own tale. re 


*] N the State Church of Holland there are three © 


hundred vacant parishes, for which only six can- 
didates have presented themselves. One explanation 
of this is the small stipend which the State allows to 
its Christian ministers. It is not much more than a 
hundred dollars a year, which nevertheless is equal 
to that of the Swedish clergy, and larger than the 
married popes of Russia. The true exp'anation is 
probably to be found in the general decay of religious 
conviction. The people are completely lacking in all 
idea of reverence, and it is a common thing to see 
them within the church building with their hats on, 
talking as loudly as in a market-place, and smoking. 
The congregations in the State Church are the scanti- 
est possible. This is the melancholy condition of 
what was once the leading Protestant Church of 
Europe. 


HE dogs of war are stillin leash, that is to say, 
ap the ambitious and energetic foreign correspond- 
ents, in whose minds the major part of the trouble ex- 
isted, have arrived at the conclusion that Emperor 
William did not mean anything by his note to Presi- 
dent Krueger, and that there is little likelihood of any 
serious disturbance between England and Germany. 
Speculation is now rife that the flying squadrons, 
which England has been hastily preparing, have the 
Dardanelles astheir destination instead cf Delagoa 
Bay. Be this as it may, it is nevertheless a fact that 
the Christian nations of the earth should unite in eras- 
ing Turkey from the map. Dispatches dated Jan. 13'h, 
are in effect that this autocratic Sultan has issued an 
edict forbidding what he is pleased to term interfer- 
ence, on the part of the Red Cross Society, on the 
ground that Turkey is able and expects to attend to 
whatever destitution, if any, exists. Asa result of 
this edict. Clara Barton, president of the Red Cross 
Society, is greatly disturbed and perplexed, and a 
wave of indignation has moved the Christian world, 
more perceptibly in cities where meetings have been 
held with a view of raising means for the prosecution 
of Red Cross relief in Armenia. And in the meantime 
the butchery of helpless men, women, and children 
goeson. If it be true that England proposes to speak 
from the Dardanelles, and Russia from the northern 
shores of the Ottoman empire, the Turk may be 
brought to terms, at any rate an explanaticn is im- 
mediately due as to why even relief is prohibited, 
while further butchery is permitted. Maximo Gomez, 
at the head of the Cuban insurgent army, knocks at 
the gateway of Havana, and asksif Spain is ready 
to grant freedom to the island. Martinez Campos 
says no. Thisis in reality the situation, although no 
formal demands or refusals have been made. The in 
surgents appear to roam at will, being able by their 
superior knowledge of the typography of the ccuntr. 


to easily outgeneral the Spanish forces. Both sides 
evade an open conflict which would result in great 
loss of life. The Cubans have plenty of men, but lack 
arms and ammunition. After all, the effect of a bullet 
depends in a great measure on the spirit which actu- 
ates its course. Ifit be a spirit of liberty, the aim is 
likely to be true. On the other hand, the poorly paid 
Spanish troops have the arms and ammunition, but 
are not impelled by that spirit which pervades the 
camps of the insurgents. While the contest is spir- 
ited, many of the horrors attending war are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 


HE Presiding Bishop has appointed the Feast of 

the Annunciation, March 25th, and Calvary 
church, New York City, as the place, for the’ceremony 
of consecration of the Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, 
DD., as Bishop of Washington. We under- 
stand that Bishop Coleman’s History of the Amer- 
ican Church has been adopted as a text-book by 
the examining chaplains of the diocese of Oxford. 
Mrs. M. A. Thomson, the author of the Christ- 
mas Eucharistic Hymn published in our issue of Dec. 
28th, asks us to call attention to a change she desires 
made in the third line of the third verse, so that it may 
read: 


“Present in His Feast sublime 

Even to the end of time.” 
——Munseys Magazine gravely announces that the 
Episcopal Church, which at its late Convention added 
to the Church Hymnal ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” is 
the first denomination to adopt that hymn. Comment- 
ing thereupon, The Congregationalist says: ‘-This 
curious blunder shows that an editor ought to go to 
church, and that if he isto make comments on what 
churches are doing he ought to visit occasionally the 
congregations of different denominations.” The 
Jews at last have their revenge on Babylon. Nearly 
2,500 years ago Babylon took the whole nation into 
captivity, but two Jews of Bagdad have now bought 
all that is left of Babylon. The Yellow river is 
styled the ‘‘Sorrow of China’ During the last cen- 
tury it has changed its course twenty-two times, and 
now flows into the sea through a mouth 300 miles dis- 
tant from that of 100 years ago. It is estimated that 
its floods in the present century have cost China 
11,000,000 lives. 


The Church in England 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Dec. 31st, 1895. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has replied by a zon 
possumus to Mr. Black's petition that he would cite 
before him the Bishop of London and his chancellor, 
to explain their practice in the matter of granting li- 
censes for the remarriage of divorcees. His Grace re- 
fuses to allow proceedings in his court against either 
the bishop or his chancellor, and points out that it is 
open to the petitioner to institute proceedings in the 
Court of Arches. Now the Court of Arches is one 
whose claim to exercise jurisdiction High Churchmen 
have always strenuously denied, seeing that it usurps 
a spiritual jurisdiction, and is a purely Erastian tri- 
banal. When the prosecutions of Mr. Green anc other 
priests for ‘‘ceremonial offenses” were proceeding, it 
was round the Court of Arches and its jurisdiction 
that the fight was hottest. When the prosecutions of 
the Church Association died down, the Court of Arches 
and its president, Lord Penzance, were relegated toa 
decent and deserved obscurity, and most people had 
almost forgotten their existence. It is distinctly bu- 
morous of the Archbishop torefer Mr. Black toa tribu- 
nal whose jurisdiction he would be the first to deny. 
Churchmen of all schools were ready to support Mr. 
Black in his course of action, and there is therefore a 
very general feeling ot disappointment that the Arch- 
bishop should have declined to open his court for the 
examination of a questicn which bas given pain to all 
earnest Churchmen, and which affects the highest in- 
terests and rights of the Church. However, that 
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avenue of escape from the re-marriage scandal being 
closed, there remains the plan of campaign upon which 
the English Church Union has just entered. It has 
drawn up apetition for the signature of all Church 
people, asking the bishops to put an end to the issue 
of marriage licenses to divorcees, and to relieve the 
conscience of the Church by taking measures for the 
stricter observance of her marriage laws. Two more 
re-marriages have lately taken place, and it is satis- 
factory to note that in each case the ceremony has 
been performed with the greatest possible privacy, 
and the contracting parties have not decided until the 
last minute in what church the ceremony was to be 
performed. Divorcees are beginning to realize that in 
London, atany rate, there are plenty of Church people 
only too ready to protest against the desecration of 
their churches. The fear of an unpleasant scene may 
have the effect of driving most couples to the regis- 
trar’s office, for a purely civil ceremony. If it had this 
effect in all cases the difficulty would of course cease 
to exist. But so long as time-serving priests can be 
found who will lend their churches and read the mar- 
riage service the evil will linger on, until the bishops 
refuse to issue licenses. 

Dr. A. J. Mason who quite lately quitted the vicar- 
age of All Hallows, Barking, for a stall in Canterbury 
cathedral, has been elected to the Lady Margaret 
professorship of divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Dr. Mason has achieved a reputation as a 
theologian, and his appointment will undoubtedly 
strengthen the hands of the Catholic school in the uni- 
versity. The Catholic movement has never really 
caught on at Cambridge, or perceptibly influenced the 
life of the university, as it has done at Oxford, for at 
Cambridge the traditions of Puritanism and of the 
days of Simeon are still strong, and the Evangelical 
school is well represented by men ofability and piety. 
There are only one or two churches in the town where 
there is even a moderate ceremonial, and where the 
Catholic Faith is taught inits integrity; and their in- 
fluence is by no means strong. But of late years two 
or three professorships have fallen to representatives 
of the Catholic school of theology, and there are signs 
of a more vigorous life. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the popularity of the 
Rev. R. R. Dolling thatthe press should have devoted 
whole pages to the details of the controversy between 
him and the Bishop of Winchester. The controversy 
is uow at an end, for Fr. Dolling has resigned, finding 
it impossible to remain at St. Agatha’s, Landport, 
until Easter, as he had hoped todo. It cannot be said 
that either party to the controversy has come out of 
it particularly well. The Bishop was undoubtedly 
acting within his rights in reversing the decision of 
his predecessor, and refusing to license the new church 
for worship until the third altar had been removed. 
But he would have acted more wisely if he had been 
judiciously blind, as was the late Bishop, who refused 
to see anything but the unique and permanent value 
of Fr. Dolling’s work, although he was quite aware of 
the conduct of the mission, down to the smallest de- 
tails. On the other hand, it is not possible to maintain 
that Fr. Dolling’s action has been entirely wise. The 
removal of the third altar would have been a compar- 
atively small point to concede, in order that there 
might be no hindrance to the use of the church. But 
Fr. Dolling seems to think that its removal would im- 
ply a recession from his own doctrinal standpoint, 
and would convey the idea that his teaching on the 
Intermediate State was not that of the Church; and 
rather than run the risk of misunderstanding, he has 
resigned. The most unfortunate part of the affair is 
that many people are inclined to trace a connection 
between the action of the Bishop in the present mat- 
ter, and the protest of Fr. Dolling against the trans- 
lation of the Bishop to the see of Winchester. When 
the whole diocese was secretly regretting the pros- 
pect ot having athird invalid bishop in succession, 
Fr, Dolling’s voice was the only one raised in open 
protest against the appointment. It is quite impossi- 
ble that anyone who knows the Bishop should see any 
connection between the incidents. Dr. Davidson isa 
man of the utmost integrity and honor, and has acted 
inthe present matter upon the deepest conviction, 
and with perfect candor and courtesy. Butthe co-inci- 
dence, for itis nothing more, has undoubtedly weak- 
ened the Bishop’s position. 

The Church haslately lost two priests who have done 
good work in her mission field, Father Goreh, of the 


-vested in cope and mitre. 
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» Cowley fathers, was a convert from Brahmanism of 


the highest and most rigid type; and the submission 
of his great intellectual powers to the simple truths of 
the Gospel is a notable instance of the attractive 
power of the Cross. He dida great work in Central 
India among his fellow-countrymen. The Rev. Tsan 
Baw who died after a few years of work at Man- 
dalay, was the first Burman to be admitted to Priests’ 
Orders, and his death is a great loss to the Church's 
work in Burmah, where he was working with equal 
success among both English and Burmese. 

On the first Tuesday in Advent, following the cus- 
tom of many years past, the choir of St. Paul’s ren- 
dered the principal portions of Spohr’s ‘‘Last Judg- 
ment.” The vast and reverent crowd which fills the 
great cathedral to the west doors whenever special 
music is rendered at St. Paul’s, testifies to the edu- 
cative and devotional value of such music, and to the 
general appreciation of the eftorts which the authori- 
ties make to maintain the standard and extend the 
influence of the St. Paul’s music. The vocal music on 
such occasions is rendered entirely by the cathedral 
choir, no outside help being invited; but the organ is 
supplemented by a small orchestra of about forty in- 
struments, The choir under Dr. Martin has morethan 
maintained the high level which it reached under Sir 
John Stainer; and although $35,000 a year seems an 
enormous sum to spend on the catherdral music, it 
must be remembered that its influence as a school of 
écclesiastical music is not merely local but national. 
During the octaves of Christmas and the Epiphany 
the carol singing after Evensong attracts a very large 
congregation. The carols are flawlessly rendered 
without accompaniment, from the collection of Bram- 
ley and Stainer. The great work of the decoration of 
the choir roof is approaching completion, and it is 
hoped that the final section of the work will be ready 
for unveiling at Easter. 

Westminster Abbey is at last to be disencumbered 
of the houses which have for two centuries obscured 
the chapel of Henry VII. and the chapter house. The 
site of the houses will be turfed over, in order that the 
public may see the chapel and the chapter-house as 
their architect intended them to be seen. There has 
long been talk of building on this site a memorial 
chapel, as the Abbey itself is so crowded with graves 
that there is only space for a few more eminent men. 
But it is to be doubted whether public opinion will 
ever sanction an addition to the Abbey, even with the 
object of enlarging the national mausoleum. 

Attendance at the functions of Christmas Day in 
»>London was considerably affected by the severity of 
the weather. Among those who braved the storm was 
the Greek Archimandrite, who occupied a stall in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, having previously gone round the 
cathedral under the guidance of the Archdeacon of 
London. Midnight celebrations of the Holy Euchar- 
ist were the rule in most churches where an ad- 
vanced ceremonial obtains, and they were as usual at- 
tended by comparatively large congregations. Itis 
perhaps owing to their popularity in@£nglish churches 
that Cardinal Vaughan has removed the prohibition 


of midnight Mass in the ‘‘archdiocese of Westmin- 


ster,” which had existed all through the later years of 
Cardinal Manning’s rule, In many of the poorer par- 
ishes, as St. Alban’s, Holborn, the Christmas ‘‘crib” 
attracts much interest and devotion. Experience has 
taught that the representation of the grotto of the 
Nativity, with the figures of Saints Mary and Joseph, 
and the Holy Child, impresses the great fact-of Christ- 
mas upon the minds of the poor and the young as no 
preaching can; and in the churches where the Christ- 
mas ‘‘crib” is erected, the very poor and the very young, 
and those who are in general hard to reach and to 
teach, may be seen kneeling before it with an evident 
access of devotion to the Incarnate Lord. 

The new Bishop of Rochester is not afraid to wear 
the ancient and canonical vestments of his office, and 
at his first Confirmation in his cathedral he was 
It is not so many years 
since the use of the mitre was in practice restricted 
to the Scottish Colonial, and missionary prelates; and 
until the bishop of Lincoln broke the ice the mitre was 
never seen on an English diocesan. At the present 
day the Bishops of Lincoln, Ely, Chester, Peterbor- 
ough, and Rochester, wear mitres at their more sol- 
emn functions, while a good number of bishops who 
do not wear mitres have copes.of moreor less grand- 
eur, .It is even not now a hundred years since copes 
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were wornin Ely cathedralasarule. It is said that 
their use was discontinued because they interfered 
with the enormous wigs of the prebendaries. Copes 
which were in use since the Restoration are still to be 
seen at Durham; and copes for State ceremonies are 
kept at Westminster Abbey, where they were last used — 
at the service in commemoration of the jubilee of the 


Queen. So the charge of being a rag of popery can 
hardly be brought against the cope. 
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Calvary church, the Rev. Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, rec- Es: 
tor, is to have a new curate in the person of the Rey. John 
R. Atkinson. eae 


At St. Chrysostom’s chapel, the Rev. Thomas H. Sill, 
vicar, the annual Epiphany choir festival was held on the 
eve of the feast of the Epiphany, Jan. sth. = 


At the church of the Holy Communion, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Mottet, rector, Bishop Potter delivered anaddress _ 
on the evening of the 1st Sunday after Epiphany,Jan. 
rath, on the ‘‘Philosophy of missions.” ira 


At St. Clement’s church, the Epiphany-tide has been 
noted by two lectures on ‘The Birth of our Lord,"andthe _ 
“Wise men,’ both of them illustrated with stereopticon 
slides. : : . : “sl 

The Church Temperance Society held its annual meet- re 
ing Tuesday, Jan. 7th. In the morning there wasabusi- 
ness session. Inthe afternoon addresses were made bya __ 
number of prominent clergymen and friends of temper- 
ance. . ( eae 
_ The Sunday school of St. Agnes’ chapel now numbers _ 
over 400 pupils, and is doing splendid work. Theoffer- 
ings of the children from November to November 
amounted to over $go0. Theschool is under the direction ee 
of the Rev. Charles A. Hamilton, and is graded on the __ 
same plan as the public schools, and consists of fourteen 
different departments. Each department has a superin-— 
tendent, and every year both teachers and pupils are pro- 
moted. The whole school is organized asa junior branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board Missions,:‘making _ 
every individual of the school a member of thesociety, © 


Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt have transferred to_ 
St. Bartholomew’s church, asa gift, property onthenorth 
side of 42nd st., 50 feet front, and extending back 1oofeet. 
The deed giving the property was executed Jan. 6th,and 
was received by the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, rector of the 7h 
church, to which parish the Vanderbilts belong. Theprop- —_ 
erty was purchased by Mr. Vanderbilt last June,andthe _ 
price paid was $60 000. It will be used as specified bya 
clause in the deed of gift, for missionary, religious, ben-— 
evolent, and educational work, and in connection with St. 
Bartholomew’s parish house. The instrument recording 
the purchase by Mr. Vanderbilt, and his gift to the church, _ fo 
were both recorded in the register’s office in this ce i a 
Wednesday, Jan. 8th. 2 ae 


The friends of Trinity Hospital are much gratified by its? 
improved appearance, due to the painting of thefront. — ; 
The operating room has been fitted up with acomplete 
set of basins and incandescent lights, which will make an - ads 
operation possible in the evening, if necessary. The ar- x = 
rangements for sterilizing now required in all surgical 
work are very complete. Very few of the cases here oper- mea 
ated upon ever result fatally, and those arecases where  _ 
the operation has been resorted to only as a forlorn hope. ee 
There are services in the hospitalevery Sunday afternoon, 
taken alternately by the curates of St. John’s chapel, who 2 
also visit the patients regularly. Thus, as inallChurch 
hospitals, aid is provided for the soul as well asthe body. 


On the evening of the Sunday after Christmas, the chapel 
of the Transfiguration, 69th st. and boulevard, the Rev. _ 
Lawson Carter Rich, vicar, held its children’s Festival 
service. The procession was the chief feature, and was __ 
the first in the history of the chapel. The choir of the 
church of the Transfiguration assisted the chapel choir, _ 
and among the clergy were the Rev. J.J. R.Spong, chap- __ 
lain of the Brothers of Nazareth; the Rev. C. W. Coit, of St. 
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Paul’s school, Concord, N. H., and the rector of the parish, _ E 
the Rev. George H. Houghton, D. D., who made an ad- 
dress. Brother Gilbert, O. B. N., was master of ceremo- oe 


nies, and two other brothers ‘carried the processional — 
crosses. Acolytes in red cassocks and lace cettas carried 
candles. At the close of the service, the children, with Ter ak 
their parents and friends, passed out through thechoir 
room, where they were greeted by the rector. is * 


At. St. John’s chapel, the vicar, the Rev. Philip ‘A. HL Y <o 
Brown, has been much gratified by the increasing interest es 
taken in providing necessary articles for the proper cele- eas 
bration of the Holy Eucharist. That interest extends to.<< * 
the guilds, some of whose members have done excellent 
work under the direction of a lady of St. John’s. She her- — 
self has given many pieces of her own work to the chapel. — 


handsome purple veil and burse. St. Alban’s guild has ae 
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members on its roll, and much interest is taken by the 
boys in its meetings. An effort is making to equip the 
boys of St. John the Evangelist’s guild with guns, belts, 
‘Caps, and swords. About $100 over and above what is 
now in the treasury will be needed to provide for so 
boys. The Sisters of St. Mary have charge of the altar, 
and are visiting constantly among those under their 
care. They have charge also of St. Timothy’s guild 
for boys from five to ten years of age, numbering 62 
members; St. Agnes’ guild, for girls from 10 to 15 years 
old, which has for its object preparation for Confirm- 
ation, and numbers 45; St. Prisca’s guild for girls from 
1g to17 years old, which also aims at the careful pre- 
patation for and regular reception of the Holy Commun- 
ion, and which does work for sick children in the hospital 
on Randall’s island; and the guild of the Holy Childhood 
for little ones under ro years of age, who are taught sew- 
ing and very simple fancy work, there being 83 children 
onthe roll. The Sisters are also conducting a very suc- 
cessful mothers’ meeting, which now numbers.123 mothers. 


The annual dinner of the alumni association of St. Paul’s 
‘School, Concord, N. H., was held at the rooms of the 
Academy of Medicine in this city,on the evening of Satur- 
day, Jan. 4th. This is the first time that the annual dinner 
has been held in New York. In former years it has been 
held in New Hampshire. The idea of holding it here was 
to secure a larger attendance, and promote the best inter- 
ests of the association. About 250 guests sat down to din- 
ner. Mr. Francis H. Appleton, president of the alumni 
association, presided and introduced the speakers of the 
There were members of the alumni present who 
graduated as far back as 1857. Among those in atten- 
dance were Bishop Potter, John Jacob Astor, Hoffman 
Miller, De Lancey Nichol, Herbert Parsons, W. P. Ham- 
ilton, Richard M. Hunt, Hamilton Fish Webster, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Jr., F. Egerton Webb, Benoni Lockwood, 
Jr., Stephen Peabody, Henry Marquand, and Sherman 
Evarts. Mr. Appleton who was the first speaker, gave some 
interesting reminiscences of the famous school, paid glow- 
ing tributes to the former and present rectors, and spoke 
of the necessity of an endowment fund of $250,0co. Dr. J. 
Milnor Coit referred to the interesting fact that St. Paul’s, 
which is now 4o years old, has 1,800 alumni, and that its 
prosperity to-day is as great as at any time in its exis- 
tence. Remarks were also made by Bishop Potter, Mr. 
Sherman Evarts, and others. 


The annual meeting of the New York Catholic Club was 
held on the evening of Thursday, Jan. oth, at the church of 
St. Mary the Virgin. Solemn Vespers were sung in the 
church by the Rev. Thomas McK. Brown, assisted by about 
30 priests. Subsequently the congregation repaired to the 
adjoining chapel where the meeting was held. The Rey. 
Philip A. H. Brown, of St. John’s chapel, presided, and the 
Rev. Arthtr Ritchie, of St. Ignatius’ church, was secre- 
tary. Among the priests present were the Rey. Dr. Mor- 
timer, of Philadelphia; the Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, of 
the Order of the Holy Cross, the Rev. Messrs. H. Baumann, 
Robert Ritchie, and J. Harris Knowles. The president 
made a statement of the objectsof the organization as for 
the maintenance and defense of Catholic principles in the 
Church. The Rev. Robert Ritchie, of Philadelphia, made 
an address touching upon the subject of Catholic ritual and 
doctrine, and offered a resolution, “that such an organiza- 
tion as the Clerical Union for the maintenance and de- 
fense of Catholic principles is wholesome and most impor- 
tant for these times, andit is desirable that the Catholic 
clergy throughout the Church should be associated with 
it.” The resolution was seconded by the Rev. J. H. 
Knowles, and adopted. The Rev. Dr. Mortimer moved, 
andthe Rev. Father Huntington seconded, a resolution, 
“that it is essential to the reality and permanence of the 
Catholic movement in the Church, that the penitential as- 
pect of Christian practice should advance side by side with 
ritual development.” The resolution was adopted. Both 
speakers strongly advocated the observance of fast days, 
of fasting Communion, and the use of the sacrament of 
Penance. The Catholic Clubisabranch of the Clerical 
Union for the maintenance of Catholic principles, and in- 
cludes in its membership a large number of priests. 


Philadciphia 


On Sunday evening, ‘5th inst., Bishop Whitaker made 
his annual visitation to the memorial chapel of the Holy 
Communion, where he administered the rite of Confirma- 
tion to 15 persons (including one from All Souls’) pre- 
sented by the Rev. William F. Ayer, priest in charge, and 
preached the sermon. 


- The estate of Mary Tucker was adjudicated on the 8th 


inst., and the sum of $4,000 was directed to be paid to the 
Home of the Merciful Saviour for crippled children. An 
addition to the Home is to be built by Mitchell Harrison, 
at the corner of 45th st. and Baltimore ave., ot which Mr. 


R. G. Kennedy is the architect. 


The vested choir of the church of the Atonement, the 
Rev. Dr. I. N. Stanger, rector, gave its second free recital 
of the season on Tuesday evening, 7thinst. The perform- 
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ance was highly creditable, and showed the careful train- 
ing of Mr. P. Darlington De Coster, the musical director. 


At the church of the Saviour, on Sunday evening, 7th 
inst., the 15th choir festival service was given, under the 
direction of the Rev. Julius G. Bierck. Several anthems 
by Dr. J. Varley Roberts and Bruce Steane were rendered. 
The sermon was preached by the rector, the Rev. Dr. W. 
B. Bodine. 


Plans are being prepared by Mr. George T. Pearson, 
architect, fer the new rectory of St. Luke’s church, Ger- 
mantown, the Rey. Dr. S. Upjohn, rector. It is to be 
erected on the church grounds, opposite St. Margaret’s 
Home. The house on Coulter st., used asa rectory, has 
recently been sold for $17,000. 


The paintings, statuary, bric-a-brac, silver ware, and fur- 
nishings of the late Mrs. Heloise (Drexel) Smith, are being 
sold, the proceeds to be devoted to the maintenance of the 
Invalids’ Home, recently bequeathed to the City Mission. 
There are so many articles catalogued that the sales by 
auction will occupy the greater part of two weeks. There 
are some very fine canvasses by artists of the French and 
Flemish schools, also exquisite bronzes from Russia and 
Italy. Among the jewelry are many fine white diamonds, 
while the porcelains, china, and cut glass include choice 
Sevres vases. There isalsoa library of 6,000 volumes, in- 
cluding the finest works of the popular writers of the last 
century. 


The Willing Day Nursery is the oldest institution of that 
characterinthecity. It was founded by Mrs. Dr. Charles 
Willing, a benevolent Churchwoman, and it has been sup- 
ported and managed exclusively by Church people ever 
since. The 16th annual meeting was held on the 8th inst. 
From a financial standpoint, the year just closed has not 
been a success. At present the funds are very low, and in 
order to keep up the work of caring for children of desti- 
tute parents, the treasury must be replenished. The ma- 
tron’s report states that 12,710 children were cared for dur- 
ing the year, averaging a daily attendance of 41 children. 
During the same period, 205 different children were in at- 
tendance at the nursery; and a total of 32,320 meals were 
furnished. The attendance varied very little from that of 
last year. A board of managers, numbering 20 Church- 
women, was elected for the present year. 


The annual meetirg of the contributors to the Episcopal 
Hospital was held at the Church House on Tuesday, 7th 
inst, Mr. B. G. Godfrey presiding. The Rev. Drs. Mc- 
Vickar, Newlin, and McConnell, with five prominent lay- 
men, were elicted managers. On Thursday afternoon, 
oth inst., the board of managers met at the same place for 
organization. The report of the superintendent stated that 
during 1895, there were 2,490 patients admitted into the 
several wards. At the date of the last report, there were 
21o.patients in the institution; total number treated during 
the year, 2,700. Of these, 2,468 were discharged, 1,579 
cured, 555 improved, 96 unimproved, whilst 238 died, leav- 
ing 232 patients under treatment, of whom 114 are surgical 
and 118 medical cases; 137 men, 72 women, and 23 children, 
in the wards at the close of the year. There were 30,609 
new patients treated at the dispensaries during the year; 
total number of visits paid Ly old and new patients to the 
dispensary, 93,174. The medical board and dispensary 
staff were elected, and Mr. John M.Swan was chosen as 
curator. 

The 80th anniversary of the Sunday school of old St. 
Paul’s church was observed on Sunday evening, 5th inst., 
when the children sang their Christmas carols ard were 
addressed by the rector, the Rev. E. K. Tullidge. This 
Sunday school was organized in the year 1816, inthe vestry 
room, there being 20 persons present. This, it issaid, was 
the first Sunday school established by any Episcopal 
church in this city, or in this country. The Rev. Dr. Phil- 
more was the rector at that time, who had passed his 7oth 
year, and was shortly after succeeded by the Rev. Benja- 
min Allen who commenced*adult male and female Bible 
classes. During his rectorship a Sunday school for cclored 
persons was established in connection with St. Paul’s 
church. The Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng became rector in 
May, 1829, and through his zeal and energy the schools 
flourished. The number enrolled at one time reached 600, 
and 50 persons from the schools were added to the parish. 
The Rev. Richard Newton entered on his duties as rector 
on All Saints’ Day, 1840. One of the features introduced 
by him was the plan of making a missionary offering by 
the teachers and scholars in connection with the exercises 
of the anniversary. In 1865, the offering amounted to the 
large sum of $3,524.00. Dr. Newton also introduced “The 
Children”s Church,” which soon became one of the most 
popular and useful services. During the period 1816-1866, 
it is estimated that at least 3,000 scholars passed through 
the schools under the charge of 300 teachers. The present 
number of those connected with the school and Bible class- 
es, as reported to the convention in May last, is given as 
130, under 14 teachers and officers. 

The silver jubilee of St. George’s church, West End, was 
celebrated Sunday, sthinst. Matins andthe Litany were 
said by the Rev. Dr. C. A. Maison, assisted by the Rev. F. 
P, Clark, rector of the parish. The anniversary sermon 
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was preached by Bishop Whitaker, who was also the cele- 
brant of the Holy Communion. At the children’s service 
inthe afternoon, addresses were made by the assistant 
superintendent of the Sunday school, Mr. Chas H. Bards- 
ley, and the rector. In the evening the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Professor L. W. Batten, Ph. D., of 
the Divinity School. On Monday evening, April 18th, 1859, 
a religious service was held by the Rey. C. A. Maison in a 
private house at Cardington, Delaware Co. Some 30 per- 
sons were present, all using Church of England Prayer 
Books, as it was a mill district, inhabited almost entirely 
by English people. Occasional services were conducted 
by the sameclergyman until the close of 1870. Meanwhile, 
on Sunday, Jan. 2oth, 1869, a parish was organized under 
the name of St. George’s church, Philadelphia, and ground 
was broken for the erection of a church on St. George’s 
Day, April 23rd, 1870, eight lots at the southwest corner of 
61st st. and Hazel ave., having been donated for the pur- 
pose by Mr. H. Henry, a neighboring mill owner. On June 
4th of that year, the corner-stone was laid by Bishop Ste- 
vens. The new church, a handsome stone structure, was 
ready for use, Jan. rst, 1871, when Matins were said by the 
tector, the Rey. C. A. Maison, and Bishop Stevens preached 
the sermon. Mr. Maison was succeeded in November, 1872, 
by the Rev. J. H. B. Brooks, who served in the parish as 
lay reader, deacon, and priest for a period of 31 months. 
The Rev. Messrs. W. C. Cooley, S. Phillips, A. G. Baker, 
M. D., were rectcrs successively, the latter resigning, 
Nov. 8th, 1878. Financial difficulties had arisen in the par- 
ish. A mortgage for $6,000 had been given on the church 
property in 1870, and foreclosure was threatened, but hap- 
pily averted, largely through the efforts of one of the Church 
wardens, Mr. Hugh Whiteley. Final payments were made 

in January, 1879, and on the 26th of that month a ‘‘service 
of praise and thanksgiving,” was held; on Easter Monday, 
April 14, 1879, Bishop Stevens consecrated the church. The 
Rev. N. F. Robinson whose rectorship lasted two years, 
was succeeded Sept., 1881, by the Rev. Gideon J. Burton, 
the warden of the Burd Orphan Asylum, who served for 

over six years without stipend, resigning finally in Nov., 

1887. During his incumbency, the church was made a free 
church, and through the exertions of the late Mrs. Burton, 
a bazaar was beld which realized $5co, the nucleus of a 
rectory fund. To this amount the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity in Pennsylvania donated $500 to 
which was added $300 from the Board of Diocesan Mis- 
sions. The Rectory Fund Society, a parish organi- 
zation, succeeded in securing an amount which made a 
total of $3,400, and the rectory was completed in Octo- 
ber, 1887. The Rev. L. W. Batten succeeded to the rec- 
orship in November, 1887, remaining until he was madea 
full professor in the Divinity School. The next rector was 
the Rev. S. Lord Gilberson who only remained scme 20 
months. During his rectorship the corporation of St. 
George’s purchased four additional lots for parish purposes 
at the northwest corner of 61st and South streets, and an 
infant Sunday school building was erected. On the even- 
ing of Feb. 23, 1892, fire partially destroyed the third story 
of the rectory. The rector lost his entire library, Lut by 
the aid of the congregation ard clerical friends was able 
to replace a large part of it. In June, 1892, the Rev. Chas. 
H. Boyd, a former lay-reader, became rector, resigning 
therefrom March 1, 1894. Inthe summer of that year, the 
present rector, the Rev. Frank P. Clark, accepted the call 
of the vestry. This small parish, composed principally of 
English people,has experienced many vicissitudes but their 
warm feeling for their church, named after the patron 
saint of ‘‘Old England,” has won them many friends and 
help from without, and now, with no debt resting onthe 
property of the parish, both people and rector hopefully 
look forward to a bright and successful future. It should 
be stated, that during the incumbency of the Rev. Mr. 
Phillips, the larger Sunday school building was erected. 
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Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
THE BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
FEBRUARY 
23. Chicago, St. Paul’s, A. M.; St. Alban’s, P. M. 
MARCH 


1, Chicago, Christ’s, A. M.; Redeemer, P, M. 

5s. Grace, Oak Park. 

8. Chicago, Epiphany, A.M.; Calvary, P.M.; St. Ardrew’s, 
P, M. 

rz, St. Paul's, Austin, P. M. 

15. Chicago, Grace, A. M ; St. Thomas’, Pp. M.; Transfiguration, 
Pp, M. 

19. St. Stephen’s, Chicago, P. M. 

22. Chicago, St. James’, A. M; St. Ansgarius’, P. M. 

26, Atonement (Edgewater), Chicago, P. M. 

29. Chicago, St. Peter’s, A. M.; Ascension, P. M, 


F APRIL 
1, Trinity, Chicago, 8 P. M. 


5. Cathedral, A. M.; St. Chrysostom'’s, P. M 
12. Chicago, Trinity, 3 P. M. (deaf mutes); Our Saviour, P. M. 
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16. Holy Trinity (Stock Yards), Chicago, P. M. 
19. St. Luke’s, Chicago, A. M. 
26, Chicago, St. Mark’s, A. M.; St. Bartholomew’s, P. M. 


MAY 

3. St. Mark’s,Evanston,A. M ; St. Luks’s Evanston, P. M ;7hrist, 

Waukegan, P. M. 
10. Emmanuel, Lagrange, A.M; Grace, Hinsdale, P. M.; Trin- 
ity, Aurora, P. M. 

17. Christ, Joliet, A. M; Christ, Ottawa, P M. 

18. St. Paul’s, Kankakee, PM. 

24. Cathedral, Supplementary. 

The Ladies’ Guild of St. Jchn’s church, Naperville, has 
just oftered to put.in electric lights. Thisimprovement is 
much needed, ard the ladies have accumulated sufficient 
funds to pay tor the work. 

The reception tendered the Rev. Wm. C. De Witt ard 
his wife on the evening of Jan. 6th, being the 7th anniver- 
sary of his rectorship at St. Andrew’s, was a more than 
usually pleasant event, and was attended by over 2co of 
Lis pari: hionrs and friends. The rooms were tastefully 
arranged with palms, floweis, and other appropriate deco- 
rations, a handsome design on the north wall of the main 
room, noting the dates 1889 and 186, being suggestive of 
t he seven years during which rector and people have been 
so closely related to each other. Durirg the evening Mr. 
De Witt was presented with a handscme brass ewer by the 
y oung people of the parish, and a set of Havil: nd chira. 


The Province of Illinois 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Primus 


Bishop Abiel Leonard of Utah spent the holidays in 
Kooxville, where his family is residing at present in order 
to be near St. Mary’s school. The pupils and teachers who 
remained during the vacation had the privilege of the 
Bishop’s ministratiors in the school chapel. St. Mary’s re- 
opened on the 7th with overflowirg numbers. New rooms 
had to be opened and furnished to meet the increased de- 
mand. On the oth of January Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, vis- 
iting director of the music department, who but recently 
returned from Europe, visited the school for the nsual 
oversight and exa minaticn, anc gave kefore the pupils cre 
of his celebrated recitals. Every departmext of St. Mary's 
is in a most prosperous condition. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D.. LL.D. Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 


JANUARY 
1g. A. M., Catonsville; 8 P. M., St. Luke’s, Baltimore. 
22. Smithsburg. 
26. A. M., Curtis Bay. 

FEBRUARY 


2. 4P. M., Homestead. 
g. A.M, Mt. Washington; 4 P. M., Waverly. 


16, A. M., Belair. 

23. A. M., Walbrook;8 P.M, St. Michael’s and All Angels, 
25. 8P,M., church of Our Saviour, Baltimore. 

28. 2P.M., Henshaw Memorial, Baltimore, 


MARCH 
x. A.M., St. John Baptist;8 P.M, St. Peter’s, 
3. 8 P.M, Hampden. 
5. Baltimore: A. M., St. Mark’s;4 P.M., St. James’. 
8 P.M., St. George’s, Baltimore. 
8 P.M. St, Luke’s, Baltimore. 
Baltimore: 114. M, St. Bartholomew’s; 4 P, M, Holy 
Trinity. 
8 P. M., Baltimore, St. Barnabas. 


19. 4P.Ma OS St. Michael’s and All Angels. 
22, A.M; ue Memorial; 8 P. M., St. Mary’s, 
24, 8P.M., ee St. Andrew’s. 

By asg0 he May) St Mt. Calvary. 

26. 8P.M., as Advent chapel. 

27. 8P.M., We Atonement chapel. 

29. A.M., ie Emmanuel; P. M., Grace. 

3% P.M, E Holy Cross. 


BatTimore.—Tae Rev. Douglass Hooff, of Alexandria, 
Va., preached his first sermon as rector of the church of 
the Atonement, on Sunday evening, Jan. 5th. A large 
congregation was present. Dr. Hooff succeeds the Rev. 
J. Courtney Jones, who resigied to accept a call toa 
church at Millwood, Va. 


St. Paul’s House, of St. Paul’s parish, presented a busy 
and interesting scene on the morning of Jan. 7th, when 
garments, groceries, and other things were distributed to 
needy applicants by the Provident Society of the parish. 


Bishop Paret observed the 11th anniversary of his elec- 
tion to the bishopric, on Wednesday, Jan. 8th, and re- 
ceived many callers and congratulations at his residence, 
1110 Madison ave. 


On Monday evening, Jan. 6th, the pupils of the Chinese 
Sunday school of Emmanuel church gave a unique enter- 
ainneictotasictzaciersin the old lecture room of the 
church, which was beautifully decorated with flowers anda 
number of rich and wonderful objects. Miss Longcope, 
superintendent of the school, made a short address, after 
which prayer was said. ‘The hymn, ‘ Jesus loves me,this I 
know,” was then sung in English by both the teachers and 
pupils. An address in Chinese was made by Mrs. Collins, 
a missionary who resided in China for over twenty years, 


The Riving Chureb 


The exercises were closed with the Lord’s Prayer, also in 
Chinese. The guests were then invited to the back of the 
Ttoom, where a dinner was provided. Mr. Der Fwang, a 
member of the church, was master of ceremonies, and the 
entertainment was gotten up solely under his management. 


Gary --Mrs. Joshua Dorsey, organist at Mt.Calvary church, 
near here, died Dec. 31st, of tuberculosis, after an illness of 
two years, in the 33rd year of her age. Mrs. Dorsey was 
very charitable, and before her health failed, took an ac- 
tive part in Church work. She leaves a husband and three 
little boys, also three brothers and three sisters. The fu- 
neral took place Jan. 2nd, from Mt. Calvary church. 


Washington (D. C.) 


Ciry.—The Churchman’s League of the District of Col- 
umbiaheldits winter meeting in Trinity parish hall, Mon- 
day. Jan. 6th. Col George Truesdell presided. Gen. John 
A. Kasson delivered an address on ‘‘The rational relations 
of the new diocese,” after which routine business was 
transacted. Reports of the various officers were read. 
That of the committee on Sunday observance was especi- 
ally interesting as it detailed the stages of a bill that had 
finally been brought before Congress, looking toward a 
closer observance of Sunday. The Rev. David Barr, gen- 
eral missionary of the diocese, then spoke on the **Work in 
the four counties,” giving a description of the geographi- 
cal condition of the counties of St. Mary's, Charles, Prince 
George’s, and Montgomery in the Stateof Maryland, which 
including the District of Columbia, constitute the new dio- 
cese. Refreshments were served at the conclusion of the 
meeting. 


. 


Central New York 
Frederic D. Huntington, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


FEBRUARY 


2. Oswego. 

g Westmoreland and Clark's Mills. 

Evening, Seneca Falls. 

Evening, Elmira, Emmanuel. 

P. M., Binghamton, Trinity; evening, Christ ct urch. 


16. A. M., Chenango Forks; P. M., Whitney’s Point. 
19. Syracuse, evening, Grace. 
23. A. M., Syracuse, St. John’s; evening, St. James. 


MARCH 


Moravia, Cortland, Homer or McLean, Hamilton, Earlville, 
Oriskany Falls or Augusta, Waterville, Clayville, Clinton, 
Rome, Marxcellus, Bridgewater, Utica, ‘‘Trinity” and ‘ Grace.’ 

APRIL 


Willard or Romulus, Hayt’s, Willowdale, Syracuse, “St, 
Paul’s,” St. Mark’s,”? St. Luke’s,” ‘‘Trinity Missicn;’ Utica 
“Calvary,” and “St. Luke’s Memorial;’’ Port Leyden or Consta 
bleville, Lowville, Carthage, Champion, Sackett’s Harbor or 
Dexter, Brownville or Wood’s Falls, Skaneateles, 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 


Bishop Spalding has passed his 22nd anniversary as 
Bishop of Colorado. He has ordained 48 priests, aud 44 
deacons. There are about 7o clergy in the four jurisdic- 
tions, which were originally his jurisdiction, and in which 
there were six or seven clergy in good standing, and some 
others not in so good standing. Lately, on Friday, Dec. 20, 
he ordained deacons Joseph Wallace Geran, late a Con- 
gregationalist minister. 


At the convocation of the Denver deanery lately held at 
Boulder, a resolution was passed organizing a Sunday 
school association for the district, with the object of start. 
ing and carrying on mission Sunday schools in the waste 
places. The Theological School in Denver has now seven 
students. The Bishop is lecturing the class in theology and 
Prof. P. H. Hickmanin Church history. Atl the men are 
doing Church work. Some are laymen and some deacons. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


SMETHPORT.—The first monthly choir festival was given 
in St. Luke’s church, on the evening of the 2nd Sunday 
after Christmas, the eve of the Epiphany, under the direc- 
tion of the organist and choirmaster, Mr. H. Cumberland 
Wilson, whose musical education was obtained in London. 
The service was Field’s in D, with anthems, ‘‘Nazareth,” 
Gounod; ‘‘The day is past and gone,” Shelley; ‘Lift thine 
eyes,” Mendelssohn, and “Send out Thy light,” Gounod. 
Thechoir numbers 36 voices, and takes first rank in thechar- 
acter and completeness of the musical services rendered. 
The Church in this place has a strong influence, and is 
the centre of mitch of the life of the town. There is a flour- 
ishing Sunday school, and a chapel, All Saints’ memorial, 
at East Smethport, with services every Sunday afternoon. 

ALLEGHENY.—The Rev. Howard Ernest Thompson who 
has just come trom the East, was instituted into the rec- 

cship of Emmanuel church, on the morning of the feast 

ithe Epiphany, by the Bishop of Pittsburgh, Morning 
‘rayer was read by the Rev. Dr. White, and the lessons by 
the Rev. Messrs, Bannister and Taylor. Bishop White- 
ead preached a helpful aud suggestive germon on “The 
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teciprocal duties of pastor and people.” The Holy Com. 
munion was celebrated by the rector. After the service a 


luncheon was served by the ladies of the parish inthe — 


guild house, at which the Rev. Mr. Thompson had an op- 
portunity to meet his brother clergymen of the two cities 
and vicinity. 

Bishop Whitehead has just issued a pastoral letter to his 


clergy and people in behalf of foreign and domestic mis- _ 


sions, urging a more general interest and more generous 
contributions fur the work. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


A meeting of the Cleveland convocation was called by 
the dean, the Rev. Francis M. Hall, and met at St. Luke’s 
church, on Dec. 31. The Holy Communion was celebrated, 
the dean, celebrant, and an address was given by the Rev. 
Frederic E. J. Loyd, missioner and rector of Trinity 
church, Hamilton, Ohio. After luncheon, the time was 
given chiefly tothe Rev. Mr. Lloyd for instructions as to 
the best methods of preparing for and conducting the 
Missions soon to be held throughout the city. At the 
evening service the missioner addressed especially the 
members of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew with reference 
to their relation to the coming parochial Mission. The 
dean of the convocation, assisted by the Rev. E. J. Craft, 
officiated at Evening Prayer. The mixed vested choir, 
just inaugurated in St. Luke's parish, wasin strorg force 
and rendered the musical portion of the service with pre- 
cision and effectiveness. The serious illness of the rector 
of the parish, the Rev. C. C. Kemp, preventing his attend- 
ance, was greatly regretted by all present. The Bishop 
was present through a part of the sessions, and in the 


afternoon gave a vigorous address upon the subject of 


Chutch extension in the city. 


The ‘Bishop has issued a pastoral in reference to the ap- 
ptoaching parochial Mission, and hasset forth a form of 
prayer to be used in all the parish churches of Ohio till the 
Mission closes. ; 

The church of our Saviour, Akron, has been presented 
with a very handsome set of white satin altar cloths, by 
Mrs. Ganter, in memory of her late husband, the Rev. R. 


L. Ganter, D.D., who was for many years rector of St. — 


Paul’s church, Akron. The cloths were made of her wed- 
ding gown, and were beautifully embroidered by the ladies 
of Trinity cathedral, Cleveland. 


The new parish house of St. Timothy’s cburch, Massillon, 
a beautiful structure, was dedicated on Sunday morning, 
Dec. 8, the Bishop officiating. 


GAMBIER.—Mr. John W. Wood, general secretary of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, addressed the young men of 
the various schools, in the church» of the Holy Spirit, on 
Friday, Dec.6. Hespoke of the great need cf Godliness 
among college men, and those devcted to intellectual pur- 
suits. The departure of Dr. Seibt for the General Theo- 
logical Seminary cast a gloom over all connected with tre 
seminary here, where his faithful work for over five years 
has endeared him to all. He gave before leaving, to the 
chapel, the Communion vessels, hangings, and linens which 
have been in use during his stay, and received from each 
of the classes a slight gift in token of their regard. 


CuyanoGa FaL_s —5St. John’s church has been undergoing 
repairs, and is much improved in appearance. On the ist 
Sunday in Advent the Brotherhood of St. Andrew attended 
the morning service ina body. That day was the 6sth an- 
niversary of the organization of the parish, which was the 
result of lay work, carried on for many yeats, urder great 
difficulties. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

On Feb. 4th, the Rev. Kenneth Mackenzie, Jr., will begin 
a ten days’ Mission at Grace Memorial church, Lynchburg, 
the Rev. J. J. Lloyd, D.D., rector. 

Bishop Newton recently made the following visitatic rs: 
All Saints, Culpeper, 1; Haymarket, 7; Hemilton, 3; Hein- 
ton, 4; Chantilly, 3. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, 8.T.D., Bishop 


Boston.—The Rt. Rev. Frederick Courtney, D.D., Bishop 
of Nova Scotia, preached the evening of Epiphany in St. 
Paul’s church from the text: ‘That thou mightest know 
the certainty of those things, wherein thou hast been in- 
structed.” It wasaclear analysis of what the Christian 
should believe, and what he should accept as the teaching 
of the Church. The service was arranged by the Massa- 
chusetts Church Union. 


The secretary of the diocese, the Rev. Dr. Brooks, has 
published a list of the institutions, societies, and otganiza- 
tions of the Church in this diocese. 
erence. 


A day of intercession and prayer was observed on Jan. 
g,in Emmanuel church. At 10A.M. Morning Prayer was 


followed by a celebration of the Holy Communion. The — 


It is valuable for ref- _ 


‘ 
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address was on the Universal Church as the mystery of 
Christ. After meditation and private reading, there was 
the noontide intercession for missions, with an address on 
the gospel welcomed bythe nations. Litany was said at 
12:45 P.M. with an intermission at 1p.mM. At2p.mM., the 
lesson and prayers were followed by a reading upon the 
progress and prospects of Church missions. At 3 P.M. 
prayers were said for the several departments of mission 
work. The address was upon the ‘Value of late work in 
God’s vineyard.” The Rev. Samuel Hart, D.D., of Hart- 
ford, conducted the services, after which there were medi- 
tations and private reading. 


NEWBURYPORT.—St. Paul’s church will soon undertake 
the building of a parish house. 


Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rey. W. Ball Wright, M. A., rector of Rouses Point 
and Champlain, N. Y., formerly rector of .Menominee, 
Mich., has accepted the parish of East Acklam, Yorkshire, 
England, offered him by the Archbishop of York, to whom 
Mr. Wright was curate in London from 1871-’3. This offer 
was made in recognition of Mr. Wright’s work as curate in 
Newington parish, also his labors in the Japan mission field, 
and the American Church. Mr. Wright sails for England 
this month. 


West Troy.—On All Saints’ day, in Trinity church, there 
was presented tothe church by Miss Altanah Fraszer a 
large and beautiful stained glass window, situate at the 
west end and over the front entrance. The window con- 
sists of three lancet-shaped panels, each dividedin design 
into three blending sections. The general scheme of the 
window is of a soft, neutral tone, bronze green and deep 
ruby predominating in the base, and lighter shades, com- 
bined with blues and ambers in the higher portions. The 
base of the window is plain and in the centre of the long 
frame is the name Fraser. Above the bases, at the bottom 
of each section, the treatment is foliated with rough jewel 
effect worked in portions of the background. Inthe mid- 
dle of this triple window the two side panels consist of 
naturalistic flower treatment, the one on the south present- 
ing the lily, the emblem of purity, with an A within a 
wreath above, while in the north light there is the passion 
flower of sacrifice in like manner surmounted by an en- 
wreathed Omega. Between these, in the central panel, 
there is a richly jeweled cross and a crown in gold shades. 
The background of these three portions is of a soft opal 
blue. Inthe middle panel near the top the triangle of 
the Trinity is worked in with amber shades. The general 
tones blend well trom the dark shades at the base to the 
lighter shades at the:top of the whole window. The effect 
in the nave itself is that of a soft, diffused light, limpid and 
cheerful with the faintest tinge of the lightest amber hue. 


Vermont 
t Arthur C, A. Hall, D.D,, Bishop 
SHERBURNE.—The church of Our Saviour has been erect- 
ed by Mrs. Elizabeth (Wood) Clement of Rutland, asa 
memorial of her husband, Charles Clement, and their chil- 
dren, Frederick Percival, Anna Elizabeth, Mrs. E. P. Gil- 
son, Melville Wood, Herbert Rogers, and Fayette Rogers. 
It stands upon the site of the house of her father, Josiah 
Wood, in which all his ten children were born. At the 


. time of his marriage he was not aconfessedly Christian 


man, but was thoroughly serious, faithful, and intent upon 
self-improvement. Together with his infant son, six 
months old, he was baptized at Evansville, Ind., by Bishop 
Kemper, in 1835, and confirmed at Woodstock by Bishop 
Hopkins about 1842. Mr. Clement assisted materially in 
the building of a church at Dundee, Ill., and later was 
identified with the work of the Church at Rutland, Vt., 
giving more and more largely of his means, and being for 
many years senior warden of Trinity church. 

The church erected at Sherburne as his memorial is built 
of a very handsome light hued granite, from the neighbor- 
ing town of Plymouth, and is of Gothic architecture, con- 
sisting of nave, ante chancel, and sanctuary, with a parish 
hall joining it at a right angle, which can be opened into it 
on occasion. Inthe angle of the church and hall stands a 
square tower, ia the upper section of which hangs a fine- 
toned bell, weighing 1,000 lbs. The pews and chancel fur- 
niturewere made by the Manitowoc Seating Co., of Wis- 
consin, and are of quartered oak of a beautiful “grain,” of 
very satisfactory pattern, workmanship, and material. The 
windows, made by Messrs. Redding, Baird & Co., Boston; 
are of cathedral glass of subdued tints and contain a num- 
ber of finely wrought emblems. Besides the mural memo- 
tial tablet of white Rutland marble there are—a white 
marble font, in memory of the children of Mr. and Mrs. P. 
W. Clement; a solid silver Communion service, in memory 
of the late Bishop Thomas of Kansas, a brother of Mrs. W. 
P. Clement; a cabinet organ with quartered oak case, given 
by Mr. W. C. Clement; Bible and Prayer Book for the chan- 
cel, with hallowed family associations; silver vases of sim- 
ilar associations; all special offerings of various members 
of the family. The church is also completely furnished 
with Prayer Books and hymnals. One hundred and thirty 
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persons can be comfortably seated in the pews, and the 
parish hall will accommodate 100 more. 

Mrs. Clement has put the house lately occupied by her 
father’s family in thorough repair for the residence of a 
clergyman, and proposes to convey to the trustees of the 
diocese, church, house,and farm, together with such a cash 
endowment as will secure for this locality a permanent pas- 
torship and absolutely free sittings in God’s house for all 
who are willing to accept the ministrations of the Gospel. 
The church was to have been consecrated Sept. 27th, but 
the Bishop met witha painful mishap, which (fortunate- 
ly for only two or three weeks) disabled him. An opening 
service, however, was had on that day, conducted under 
special license from the Bishop, by the Rey. Dr. Harris, 
diocesan missionary, assisted by the Rev. F. W. Smith, 
rector of St. James’ church, Woodstock. Dr. Harris 
preached from Psalms xcvi: 9. A congregation of 200 as: 
sembled from far and wide in the country around. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahton N. Gilbert, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop 
BISHOP GILBERT’S VISITATIONS 
JANUARY 
26. Faribault. 
31. 2P.M., Euclid; 7:30 P. M., Crookston. 
FEBRUARY 
16. St. Paul, St. Clement’s, or“ination. 
18—18. St. Paul, St Clement’s, Retreat for the clergy. 


20. 7:30 P. M., Kenyon. 21. 2P.M., Belle Creek. 

a3. Faribalt. 25 7:30 P. M. Wilder. 

26. 7:30 P. M, Le Sueur. 27. 7:30 P. M., Henderson. 
MARCH 


I. 10:30 A. M., Owatonna; 7:30 P. M., Northfield. 

2. 2 P.M., Diocesan Board of Missions. 

3. 7:30 P. M., Dundas. 4. 2P.M, Warsaw. 

5. 7:30 P.M., Austin. 6. 7:30 P.M., Anoka, 

8. 10:30 A. M., St. Paul, Ascension; 7:30 P. M., Lake City. 

9. 7330 P. M., Zumbrota. 

Io. 7:30 P. M.. Mazeppa; 7:30 P. M., Pine Island. 

II. 7:30 P. M., Kasson. 12 7:30 P. M., Ma-torville. 
15. 10:30 A. M., Minoneap lis, Holy Trinity; 7:30 P. M., Wabasha. 
16. 2P.M, Brownsville; 7:30 P. M., Caledunia, 

17. 7:30 P. M., Preston. 20. 7:330P.M, St. Paul Park. 
22. 10:30 A. M., Red W.ng; 7:30 P.M, Winona. 
23. 7:30 P. M., Dresbach. 25. 7:30P.M.,St. Paul, St.Stephen’s. 
26. 7:30 P. M., Minneapolis, St. Andrew’s. 
29. Minneapolis: 10:30 A. M, Gethsemane; 4 P.M, St. Luke’s; 

7330 P. M., All Saints, 

30. 7:30 P.M., St. Antbony Park. 31. 


APRIL 


1. 3P.M., White Bear Lake; 7:30 P. M., St. Paul, Messiah. 
2. 7:30 P. M., St. Paul, St. James’. 

3. 7:30 P. M., Minneapolis, St. Matthew. 

4 

5 


7:30 P. M., Merriam Park. 


7:30 P. M., St. Paul, St. Peter’s. 
. rA.M.,St. Paul, Christ church; 3P. M., Penitentiary; 7:30 
P. M., Ascension, Stillwater. 
7. 7330 P.M., Brainerd. 8. 7:30 P.M., Little Falls. 
9. 7:30P. M., New Paynesville. Io, 7:30 P. M., Wilmar, 
x12. Minneapolis: 10:30 A. M, St. Mark’s;4 P. M.. Grace; 7.30 P.M., 
St. Paul’s., 
14 4 P.M. Ashley; 7:30 P. M., Sauk Centre. 
15. 2P. M.. Reno; 7:30 P. M., Glenwood. 


16. 7:30 P. M., Alexandria. 17. 7:330P.M., Fergus Falls, 
1g, 10:30 A. M., St. Cloud; 4 P.M., Sauk Rapids; 8 P. M., Royal- 
ton. 


21. 4 P. M.,and 7:30 P. M., Litchfield. 
22. 7:30P. M., Cokato. 
23. 2 P.M., Becker; 7:30 P. M., Elk River. 
25. 7:30P.M, Duluth, Lakeside. 
26. Duluth: A. M., St. Paul’s; 3P. M., St. Luke’s; 7:30 P. M., 
Holy Apostles. 
27. 7:30 P. M., Cloquet, 
28. 7:30 P.M., Sandstone. 
29. 4P.M., Goose Creek; 7:30 P. M, Rush City. 
MAY 


1. 7:30 P. M., Cannon Falls. 
3. St. Paul: 10:30 A. M., Good Shepherd; 4 P.M., St. Philip’s; 
7:30 P. M., St. Paul’s. 


4. 7330 P. M., Albert Lea. 5. 7:30 P. M., Jackson, 
6. 7:30 P. M., Fairmont. 7. 7:30 P.M., Blue Earth. 
8. 7:30 P. M., Wells. 9. 3P.M., Good Thunder, 


to, A. M., Mankato; P. M., St. Peter. 
1I. 7:30 P. M., Pipestone. 


12. 7:30 P.M, Lake Benton. 13. 7:30 P. M., Marshall. 

14. 7:330P.M., Sleepy Eye. 15. 7:30 P.M., New Ulm. 

17. 10:30 A.M., Red Wood Falls; 3 P. M., Agency; 7:30 P. M.. 
Morton. 

18. 7:30 P. M., Rochester. 19. 7:30 P. M., St. Charles. 

20. 7:30P. M, Chatfield. 21. 7:30 P. M., Rushford. 


24. St. Paul: 11 A.M., St. John the Evangelist; 4P. M,St. Boni- 
facius; 7:30 P. M., St. Clement’s. 
29. Diocesan Board of Missions. 
3t. Minneapolis: 10:30 A M., St. Ansgarius; 4 P.M., St. Johannes; 
7:30 P. M., Messiah. 
JUNE 
z. Faribault, Seabury Commencement. 
3—4. Minneapolis, Gethsemane, Diocesan Council. 
7. 10:30 A. M, Excelsior; 8 P. M., Shakopee. 
8—12. Faribault, Commencement of St. Mary's and Shattuck. 
14. Faribault, Ordinations, 
23. 10:30 A. M., Hassan, 4 P. M., Rockford; 7:30 P.M., Delano. 
28 3P.M.,St. Paul, Highwood. 
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Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Rostyn —The rectory of Trinity church, the Rev. Isaac 
Peck rector, has received important alterations and re- 
pairs. St. Martha’s Guild has been efficient in raising 
the funds for this work. The better heating of the church 
has been secured by a new furnace, the expense of which, 
fully paid, has been $180. The Rey. Dr. and Mrs. Mackay- 
Smith have given the money to enlarge the basement 
of the church and provide coal bins for fuel. The organ 
fund has been increased by $250, through the exertions cf 
the church guilds and by $300 additional through a Christ- 
mas gift of Mrs. E. D. Morgan. It now stands at $850 and 
the purchase of a new organ in the near future is in pros- 
pect. Mrs. Mackay-Smith and the Messrs. Robert and 
William Stuart have given in memory of their mother,Mrs. 
Ellen E. Ward, a lecturn, a prayer desk, and an altar rail, 
all of brassrichly wrought. Another memorial is an altar 
service book bound in olive wood that was brought from 
Jerusalem by Mrs. Ward whoin her life and by her will 
was a generous benefactress of Trinity parish. At each 
Easter and Christmas Mrs. Ward is lovingly remembered 
in the church through the beautiful floral decoration which 
is provided for by the liberality of her daughter. The 
chancel has been still further beautified by rich artistically 
worked festal hangings of white brocaded silk which"have 
been presented by Mrs, W. D. Orrin memory of her hus- 
band. Another gift is from Mrs. Francis Skillman of a 
Bible for tse lecturn, a prayer book, and an altar service 
book. Animprovement in the appearance of the church 
property has been made by the grading of the main 
thoroughfare, on which the church plot has a frontage of 
300 feet. Mr. Peck has been rector three years, and during 
that time the advancement of the parish in all its interests 
has been marked. 


BROOKLYN.—Dec. 29, the last Sunday of the civil year, a 
special offering was taken at St. Mary’s church, the Rev. 
W. W. Bellinger, rector. It was to meet the accumulated 
deficit in current expenses, and amounted to $1,200. 


The annual service of the Girl’s Friendly Society of the 
diocese, was held in St. Ann’s church Jan. 7, at which the 
Bishop presided and the Rev. W. W. Bellinger made the 
address. 

The Bishop of Ohio, the Rt. Rev. Wm. A. Leonard, D.D., 
preached on Sunday morning, Jan. 5, in the church of the 
Holy Trinity, where he was, at the beginning of his minis- 
try, an assistant minister, and in the evening of the same 
day he preached in the church of the Redeemer, where for 
nine years he was rector. He was heard with great inter- 
est by his many friends. His subject of discourse at each 
service was the Epiphany. 

The Bishop of New York also preached on the Epiphany 
before Damascus Commandery No. 58, Knights Temp- 
lar, on the evening of Jan. 5, in the church of the Atone- 
ment, the Rev. E. H. Willman rector. The knights were 
in full uniform. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
Confirmations reported: St. David’s, Radnor, 6; St. 
Mary’s, Warwick, 2; St. Mark’s, Honeybrook, 1; St Mary’s, 
Ardmore, 15; St. Martin’s, Marcus Hook, 1; Atonement, 
Morton, 12; St. James’ mission, Eden (including one from 
Grace, Hulmeville), 6. 


HULMEVILLE.—Oa Sunday morning, Dec. 29th, Bishop 
Whitaker visited Grace church where he baptzied an in- 
fant daughter of the Rev. W. J. Robertson, missionary in 
charge, and administered Confirmation to aclass of 7 per 
sons, to whom he made an address. He also preached the 
sermon and celebrated the Holy Communion. 


Paota —On Wednesday, Dec. 11th, Bishop Whitaker con- 
ducted a service of benediction of the new rectory of the 
chapel of the Good Samaritan, the Rev. G. Livingston 
Bishop, rector, and made an address. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 

The Northern convocation met in St. James’ church, 
Port Deposit, the Rev. Thos. T. Ockford, rector, Jan, 1st 
and znod. At the opening service, held on the morning of 
the Feast of the Circumcision, there was a celebration of 
the Holy Communion with sermon by the Rev. Frederic 
Humphrey from the diocese of Maryland. Addresses were 
made at the evening session by the Rev. Jesse Higgins 
(also from Marylaad), the Rev. Samuel Edson, and the 
Bishop, who closed the discussion on the subject of ‘The 
Holy Communion as a means of grace and a test of loyalty 
to Christ.” On Thursday morning the Rev. C. T. Denroche 
and the Rev. S. C. Roberts, D.D., spoke on ‘‘Missions,” and 
the Rev. Wm. Schouler gave an account of the General 
Convention of 1895. The closing service of the convoca- 
tion was held in the evening, at which addresses were made 
by the Bishop, the Rev. Giles B. Cooke, dean, the Rev. C. 
S. Davidson, and the Rev. Mr. Denroche, on ‘‘Lay work in 
the Church,” 
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CONCERNING the installation of the new pastor of 
King’s chapel, Boston, no better comment has 
been made than the subjoined, cut from a little 
parish paper, edited by a Universalist minister in 
Somerville, Mass. : 

Mr. Lyman here made a formal declaration, installing 
the Rev. H, N. Brown as pastor of King’s chapel, ‘‘so long 
as he shall continue to preach the word of God and dis- 
pense instruction in the Guties of piety and religion, con- 
formably to our sentiments and opinions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” Imagine Christ or Paul preaching to a congrega- 
tion on thoseterms. It reminds us of the political orator 
who said if his sentiments didn’t suit his audience, he 
would change them. 

This is amusing; and yet it is the logical out- 
come of the theory and practice of lay ordination. 
The Universalist minister who comments so 
shrewdly on the case noted above, by his position 
in a body which denies authority and orders in 
the ministry, endorses the principle which leads to 
this absurdity. Laymen can make and unmake 
ministers; surely they can dictate what doctrines, 
‘‘sentiments, and opinions” shall be preached. 


A CORRESPONDENT referring to our recent remarks 
on “Rural Religion,” writes of his own expe- 
rience in a rural parish. While there were four re- 
ligious organizations in a village of five hundred 
inhabitants, there was a large number of families 
in the surrounding country connected with no re- 
ligious body. The young missionary took pains 
to ascertain the names and other particulars of 
such families and devoted a considerable portion 
of his time to visiting one farm house or cabin 
after another, endeavoring in this way to bring a 
definite religious influence to bear upon this out- 
lying population. He found among them no posi- 
tive opposition to religious truth or conscious 
alienation. They were rather to be described as 
people who through the circumstances of their 
lives had?been left stranded, so far as any relation 
to organized Christianity was concerned. Brought 
up under the idea that an extraordinary interior 
change of a miraculous nature must take place be- 
fore they were eligible for Church membership, 
and that this change could only be expected under 
the excitement of a revival, they had come to 
adult years without the requisite experience, and 
had ceased to look forit. This would not unnat- 
urally lead to the cessation of attendance upon 
religious services, and the isolation thus produced 
was likely to be continued in the case of their 
children, and perhaps be carried some stages fur- 
ther on the path of religious ignorance and indif- 
ference. 


Our zealous missionary found a gratifying re- 
sponse to his labors. The idea of the Church as 
being nota society of perfected or entirely con- 
verted people, but a company of the penitent and 
humble-minded, striving after perfectness and 
more entire conversion, and furnished with many 
aids of divine grace in the Sacraments, commended 
itself to these poor people. In less than a year 
ferty had received Baptism, half of whom were 
adults. Our correspondent is of opinion that the 
conquest_of such rural communities for the Church 
is no obscure or difficult problem, that it requires 
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nothing but well-trained men who are willing so 
far to sacrifice themselves as to live in compara- 
tive isolation and content themselves with very 
small salaries. It is a very homely and unroman- 
tic conclusion, but no doubt itis perfectly correct. 
The real problem is how to obtain, first, the men, 
and, second, even the small support required. The 
isolation of the poorer country villages and farm- 
ing districts is nearly as repugnant to the majori- 
ty of young men as missionary work in Africa or 
the isles of the sea. On the other hand, mission- 
ary boards, hampered in their resources, are gen- 
erally obliged to restrict their aid to work which 
is likely to become self-supporting within a reason- 
able time. 


Ir seems probable that the Church has not made 
as much use of the itinerant system as might be 
done with advantage. A district of some extent, 
including several villages or small towns, is placed 
under the charge of one priest, who visits each 
point systematically and endeavors to bring him- 
self in touch with as large a part of the population 
as possible. Some men have a special gift for 
such work, and doubtless a considerable number 
might be found if it were understood to be a regu- 
lar department of the missionary work of the 
Church. We could speak of more than one such 
soldier of the Cross who has strongly and dura- 
bly affected the populations with which he had to 
deal. Onesuch occurs to us, who beginning this 
kind of work in newly settled regions, has left be- 
hind him a wonderful string of village churches, 
every one of which is now a living centre of active 
influence. In three or four such regions success— 
ively occupied during a period of thirty years or 
more, the results of his labors may be seen. But 
our impression is that this method has chiefly been 
confined to newly settled parts of the country in 
the missionary jurisdictions, where a certain 
amount of means could be obtained from the Gen- 
eral Board. The question is whether it would not 
be desirable to apply the same instrumentality in 
some of the older dioceses where large districts 
still remain in which the Church and her services 
have never been known, and where an increasing 
number of the inhabitants are coming to stand 
apart from all definite forms of religion. 


The Transvaal Republic 


The Cape of Good Hope came finally into the 
possession of England in 1806. It had been settled 
from Holland in 1652. In 1836, no less than 6,000 
Dutch farmers or ‘‘Boers,” stung beyond endur- 
ance by what they considered to be the unjust 
treatment of the English administration, volunta- 
tily forsook their lands and homes and went forth: 
to found new settlements to the northward, be- 
yond the boundaries of the British daminion. 
After many tribulations, they succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves in the regions now known as 
the Orange Free State, the Transvaal Republic, 
and Natal upon the eastern coast. In the last 
named district they founded the city of Maritz- 
burg. Shortly after, in 1843, Natal, without any 
warrant but the power of the strongest, was pro- 
claimed a British colony. Again the larger part 
of the sturdy Boers forsook the homes so lately 
acquired and joined their brethren in the Trans- 
vaal and Free State. 

At various times English aggressiveness has 
pressed hard upon these infant republics. In 1849 
the Orange Free State was annexed to Cape Colo- 
ny after a brave and stubborn resistance, but re- 
gained its liberty in 1854. The independence of 
the Transvaal was acknowledged by England in 
1852. But in 1877 it was, without a shadow of 
tight, declared to be British territory. This was, 
in the words of an English writer of the Cape Col- 
ony, ‘‘a most unjust and iniquitous annexation.’’ 
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Shortly afterwards the Boers took up arms, and 
were victorious in the famous battle of Majuba 
Hill. For once the English conscience was 
awakened,and the Gladstone government restored - 
the independence of the Republic in 1881, though 
an English protectorate has been claimed since 
that time. 

In territory the Transvaal is as large as France, 
The discovery of gold at Johannesburg in 1887, 
brought in an enormous foreign population, which, 
itis asserted, now outnumbers the Boers them- 
selves. This is the cause of the present troubles. — 
The Boers are intensely conservative,in a sturdy, 
old-world fashion. They cling tenaciously to their 
language and their religion. Dutch is, by law, the 
language of the common schools. The ancient 
religion which their ancestors brought with them — 
from Holland, that of the Dutch Reformed Church — 
in its most orthodox form, is the religion of the 
State. Religious tests are required of all office 
holders and the catechism is taughtin the schools. 
These are fundamental principles, and the Boers, 
understanding well that they would be at once 
swept away under foreign predominance, are ex- 
tremely cautious about admitting the alien elem- 
ent, largely consisting of the scum of the earth,to 
political privileges. This is the occasion of the 
present complications. 
tion of Dr. Jameson seems to have been under- 
taken with the idea that the discontented foreign 
element would rise in great numbers and aid in 
overthrowing the Dutch ‘government. Whether 
the suspicion that the English government con- 
nived at this expedition be true or not, the result 
of its success would undoubtedly have been the 


annexation of the Transvaal to the British do- 


mains. 

From every point of view the situation is in- 
tensely interesting. On the one hand, we seea 
sturdy young republic, established at the cost of 
great sacrifices,and more than once heroically de- 
fended against foreign aggression; while on the — 
other, we discover in a most unexpected region of 
the world an old-fashioned religious State, endeav- 
oring to defend its orderly and conservative insti- 
tutions against the onset of modern material. 
forces. Even if the present disturbance is suc- 
cessfully repressed, it is hardly probable that the © 
Boers can long maintain either their institutions ~ 
or their independence. 


Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 
XLVII. 


In the xxv. chapter of St. Matthew thereis painted 
a description of the Last Judgment,,so drawn out in 
detail, so carefully sketcied, that it has many times 
been transferred to canvas, and even now glows with 
majesty and terror on the altar wall of the Sistine 
chapel in Rome, the master work of Michael Angelo. 
As I have said before, no one description of the Judg- 
ment in the Gospels is exhaustive. The parables of 
the wise and foolish virgins and of the talents, and 
the texts commented on in the last two papers, show 
other grounds than those stated in this chapter on~ 
which Christians will be judged, but this one refers so 
pointedly to our deeds, that I must make it the basis 
of whatI have to say. Ihave no doubt that those 
Catholic theologians are in the right who consider 
this accountof the Judgment as referring to the judg- 
ment of that great multitude who, though holding 
false beliefs and environed by and educated in heath- 
en or other superstitions, have endeavored to live 
unselfish and true lives. Those who have been on 
principle merciful, will be saved not by their good 
works, or by their sect, but by the intercession of 
Christ. They did not know whom they were befriend- 
ing, but it was Christ. 

Do not let us forget that every human being be- 
longs to Carist, and no matter how saved, is saved by 
Him, and we are only lost by throwing off and destroy- 
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ing our true manhood, which is the likeness of God. 
But while this is so, and the test of good works may 
be the only test applied to the mixed multitude, 
neither Jewish nor Christian, it is also undeniably true 
that among the tests applied to us, this one of good 
works must stand out very prominent. These works 
will bless or curse us, and not only these, but all our 
deeds, every action, whether secret or open, whether 
great orsmall. This ourconscience tells us. This needs 
no text of Scripture and requires no elaborate argument. 
You may struggle as much as you please, and shtt out 
all unpleasant thoughts from every avenue of entrance, 
no soul can always shake off the feeling of accounta- 
bility, and every now and then the solemn words will 
re-echo through the heart: ‘‘By thy deeds thou art jus- 
tified, by thy deeds thou art condemned.” We know 
that we will have to account for the deed we have just 
done, no matter how deep we bury it and how few 
know it. God knows, and God remembers. But we 
will confine ourselves in this paper to the judgment 
_of our works of mercy. 

Six acts of mercy areenumerated in this chapter of 
St. Matthew, by which all willbe tried. I. Feeding 
the hungry. II. Giving drink to the thirsty. III.” Re- 
ceiving the stranger. IV. Clothing thenaked. V. Vis- 
‘iting the sick. VI. Relieving the prisoners. It may bé 
said that none of these are peculiarly Christian acts, 
but I challenge you to produce any extended, con- 
certed work, covering these points, which is not car- 
tied on by people who fear God and keep His com- 
mandments. Show me aman who is truly and heart- 
ily devoted to the cause of sick and suffering human- 
ity, and I will show you that he is very near the king- 
dom of God, and cannot be an atheist or a constant 
and unprincipled sinner. Look over your own city 
and you will find that the charities are organized and 
carried on by the followers of Jesus Christ, whose 
hearts have been touched by the feeling of His love, 
and who believe that it will be asked them at the judg- 
ment: ‘‘What deeds of charity did you do?” It is such 
a true and practical way of showing your Christianity. 
Some of you seem to think that ‘Good Lord, deliver 

_us,’’ said unctuously as you lean over your comfort- 
able pew in church, will answer the purpose, but at 


‘the judgment you will require a Christianity which 


emptied your pocket, which sent you out from a warm 
fireside to see that a cold hearth was warmed by your 
generosity, which kept you all night at asick man’s 
bedside, which opened your door to the houseless 
wanderer, which supplied with unstinted hand all the 
material necessary for the asylums of Christian 
charity. 

Now I want you to notice that our Lord will say at 
the judgment of these things, that when they were 
done, they were done personally to Him, and that 
conscientious people will answer: ‘‘That cannot be, 
for we never saw Thee.” Hewillreply: ‘Inasmuch 
as ye did it to one of the least of these, ye did it unto 
Me.” Is not that a wonderful, blessed, unexpected 
reply? Think of it. Every good deed that we do to 
the meanest soul on earth our Lord Christ says is ex- 
actly the sameas if we did it to Him, standing in per- 
son before us. An army doctor told me that once ina 
military hospital, some frightful cases were brought 
in a day or two after a battle, men whose wounds had 
been long neglected, swarming with vermin, and per- 
fectly putrid. He said to the Sisters incharge: «These 
men are not fit for you to touch, let the orderlies at- 
tend to them.” The Superior looked at him with her 
calm eyes,and said: ‘‘Doctor,I do not see those dread- 
ful wounds, I just see my Lord Jesus Christ standing 
there before me and stretching out His arms for aid.” 
Let us try also to realize that the tenant of the hos- 
pital is Jesus lying there, the cold and hungry wan- 
derer Christ, who had not where to lay His head. He 
will not forget one thing you dofor Him. Itis said 
in express words that He will remember even every 
‘cup of cold water givenin Hisname. Do not delude 
yourself with the idea that if you have faith, works do 
not help save you. Itis a horrible, soul-destroying 
error. I wish I could’pass over the awful condemna- 
tion of those who are cast away to punishment, not 
for acts of cruelty and lust, dishonesty or evil speak- 
ing, but simply for sins of omission, Lazarus in some 
form had lain at their gates, and they had not helped 
him. They had simply led selfish lives, and for that, 
‘and that alone, must they hear the awful words: ‘‘De- 
part from Me, ye cursed.” Lord ‘have mercy on us! 
Christ have mercy on us! 


The iving Church 


The Case of Japan 


From The Church Eclectic 


Amid all the good that can and must be said of the 
General Convention of 1895, there isone chapter which 
we are obliged to consider humiliating; thatis, the re- 
fusal to send another bishop to Japan. And the worst 
of it is that though the mistake may be made so clear 
that everybody will recognize andlament it, yetit can- 
not possibly be corrected for three years at least. 

The circumstances were somewhat out of the ordi- 
nary. The House of Bishops resolved to set apart the 
western portion of Japan as a new missionary jurisdic- 
tion, bearing the name of Kyoto. This action was 
communicated to the House of Deputies. Without 
waiting for any response the bishops then proceeded 
to nominate the Rev. Joseph M. Francis as Missionary 
Bishop of Kyoto, and this action was also communicat- 
ed to the Lower House, that they might elect him ca- 
nonically. 

‘But no sooner was the first communication received 
by the House of Deputies than canonists preceived 
that the House of Bishops had largely over-reached 
their powers. Though the creation of domestic mis- 
sionary bishoprics is vested solely in the House of 
Bishops, yet the canons require that concurrent action 
of both Houses is necessary to establish new foreign 
jurisdictions. Such concurrent action had not been 
invited by the House of Bishops. True, they after- 
ward saw their error andasked to recall their message, 
that the usual words, ‘'the House of Deputies con- 
curring,” might be added; but this was not untilafter 
they had communicated the information of Mr. Fran- 
cis’ election, and the dignity of the Lower House 
required, or was thougEt to require, a vindication of 
their equal legislative rights with those of the House 
of Bishops. 

So far, we can understand the action of the House 
of Deputies. It was proper that they should stand 
upon their rights, which the bishops had infringed. 
The House of Bishops had made a most inexcusable 
blunder, and one, too, closely allied to that of their 
special session of 1893, when they uncanonically 
elected Mr. Chapman tothe bishopric of Alaska. It 
is strange that after only two years that blunder 
should have been forgotten and repeated; and that in 
spite of the fact that the learned canonist who, being 
absent from the special session of 1893, called public 
attention at once to the blunder, was present—or was 
said to have been—when the similar blunder was en- 
acted in 1895. : 

But when the communication was returned to the 
House of Deputies in its corrected form, asking their 
concurrence to the setting apart of the jurisdiction of 
Kyoto, the question was before the House on its mer- 
its simply. The wounded dignity ot the House of 
Deputies had been healed. No question of vindication 
of their rights remained. Neither did the personnel 
of the presbyter who had been elected bishop concern 
them. Hadthe House of Deputies concurred in the 
action of the bishops relative to setting apart the jur- 
isdiction, the election of Mr. Francis would still have 
been null and void, as it appears to us, because con- 
cluded before the jurisdiction had been canonically 
created; for no bishop can be elected for a see which 
does not, at the time of election, exist. In any case, 
the nomination of Mr. Francis would have come sep- 
arately before the Lower House for their election or 
rejection, without impairing the action of the creation 
of the missionary jurisdiction. 

Hence there was no occasion for any hidden motives 
which may or may not have influenced the House of 
Deputies in rejecting the resolution. There was noth- 
ing involved, as some seemed to believe, except the 
plain question stated in the resolution. What was 
that question? 

The proposition was to send another bishop to Ja- 
pan as Missionary Bishop of Kyoto, The request for 
such legislation came from the unanimous petition(one 
vote only being cast against it) of the foreign and na- 
tive Church workers in Japan, comprising the Vzpfon 
Sez Kokhwet—the native ‘‘Japan Church.” Surely these 
ought best to know the needs of Japan and the wishes 
of the native Japanese, who are none other than 
themselves! Yet speaker after speaker opposed 
granting the unanimous request of the Japanese, for 
fear that the Japanese might resentit! It was inti- 
mated with a semblance of seriousness that the Bishop 
and the workers in Japan rather needed censure for 
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not raising up a native clergy in Japan. ‘The duty 
of a foreign mission in the islands of Japan,’’said the 
Rev. Dr. Fulton, in opposition to the measure, “is 
first to go there under a bishop, to propagate the 
Christian Faith and gather in enough converts to be 
educated for the ministry, and raise up first evangel- 
ists, then priests and deacons, and then bishops—na- 
tive bishops—to carry on the work of Christ in their 
own native land.” Exactly what the Japanese mission 
has been doing for years! The seer from Philadelphia 
failed to add that a number of native evangelists and 
deacons and priests had already been raised up and 
were hard at work in their native country; but out of 
them all, no one could be named by the Bishop of 
Tokyo, nor by the whole Wzpfon Sez Kokwez, nor by 
the native clergy themselves, nor even by the seer 
from Pennsylvania, who could be safely and expedi- 
ently elevated to the episcopate, and be intrusted with 
the episcopal oversight of the proposed new diocese. 

For as a matter of fact, cover it up as we will and 
oftentimes do, we have not yet succeeded in building 
up a native Church that is capable of self-administra- 
tion in any part of the pagan world. We are printing 
in this number the conclusions of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed missionaries of Japan on the subject. 
Our own Bishop and the Wzppon Sez Kokwez took pre- 
cisely the same ground. But itis not only in Japan 
that such is the case. A writerof much experience, 
speaking of the question of establishing native hish- 
oprics in India, says, in The Indzan Church Quarterly 
Revzew for January, 1895: 

How, then, do matters stand? The mission has been planted 
and maintained during the past century by the efforts of hun- 
dreds of European missionaries and the expenditure of hundreds 
of thousandsof English pounds. It is true the native clergy 
have assisted inthe work, and the native congregations have 
contributed a small percentage of the total expenditure. The 
experiment of gradually withdrawing the English men and 
English moaey has had a fair trial, and experience shows that 
the mission has suffered inlikeratio, and the experiment proved 
a failure—a failure, too, notse much analogous to Bishop Speech 
ly’s child which slips when learning to walk, as to one atro- 
phied and emaciated from insufficient and inferior food. The 
C. M.S. for a time withdrew almost all their English missiona- 
ties and left their southern missions largely to native pastors. 
They have since seen their mistake and sent out a large staff | 
men and women, of young and earnest missionaries, * * * 


The Bishop of Bloemfontein is quoted by the same 
author as saying of his native catechists: 

I should hesitate to say that any of them are at present fit for 
Holy Orders, even forthe diaconate, much less for the priest- 
hood. 

It must have been hard for the Bishop of Tokyo to 
listen to or to read the comments of the deputy from - 
Pennsylvania, to which we have referred, and of 
others like his, and to have feltthat after all the pains 
that he and his fellow-workers and his predecessors 
had taken to inform the American public, so influen- 
tial and generally well-informed men as these did not 
know that the principles which they advocated—those 
of setting up a native ministry in Japan—had been 
the policy on which the Japanese mission, conspicu- 
ously of all our foreign missions, had been worked for 
years. It was this policy which led to the division of 
the field between the English and American Bishops; 
to the establishment of the native, self-governing 
Church, the Vzppon Sez Kokwez, with its ecclesiastical 
canons in Japanese, its Japanese Prayer Book, its 
synods, in which the Japanese far outnumber the for- 
eigners. The native clergy ordained bythe Bishop of 
Tokyo are not clergymen of the American Protestant 
Episcopal Church. They make no promise of conform- 
ity to the American Prayer Book or discipline. They 
are made postulants, candidates, deacons, and priests, 
according to Japanese canons, enacted by the Japan- 
ese Church, and ordained by theform set forth by the 
same Church. They are as independent of our Amer- 
ican General Convention asare theclergy of England, 
save that they receive their support from the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions, and render their allegiance to 
the American Bishop who, as such, is ¢+-officzo a bish- 
op ot the Wzppon Sez Kokwez, Only, the Bishop feels, 
the Japanese foreign workers feel, the Wppon Sez 
Kokwez feels, the native clergy themselves feel, and 
all unite in saying, that the time has not yet arrived 
for the consecration of a native bishop, and that an 
additional American bishop for Kyoto is needed at 
once. Which are likely to know best: American edi- 
tors residing on the Atlantic seaboard, leisurely tour- 
ists who may have seen Japan through tourists’ spec- 
tacles, from comfortable railway carriagesor pleasant 
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foreign hotels, or the men, native and foreign, who 
have given their life-work to Japan and have their 
whole hearts and intellects in the work? General 
Convention said the former. Common-sense, which is 
sure to prevail in the end, says the latter. And that is 
why we used the hard word ‘‘humiliating” at the out- 
set. 

But the deputy from .Massachusetts, who so aptly 
represents that commonwealth in its every phase, 
speaks of the excellent railroads and carriage roads in 
Japan. Of course there are! An Englishman who took 
the comfortable “limited” from New York to Chicago 
and made the trip in twenty-four hours, might also 
argue that Illinois could be very comtortably adminis- 
tered by the Bishop of New York. If bishops did 
nothing but ride in palatial coaches, so it might be. 
But perhaps Dr. Parks never traversed the hill coun- 
try of Japan, and may not know the long, wearisome 
trips by jznrzksha, with which the Bishop and his co- 
laborers are familiar. It is so easy to travel in a 
‘personally conducted” company, and one forgets 
that missionary work cannot be accomplished by 
Cook's palatial tours of‘‘Around the World in 156 Days.” 

Nor were the objections of the very courteous and 
revered deputy from New York more valid. Noone 
knows Dr. Hoffman but to respect and admire him. 
His noble beneficence, his able administration of the 
Church’s seminary, of which every Churchman is so 
proud, and his staunch and true Churchmanship, ren- 
der his name second to none on the roll of the Ameri- 
can clergy whom Churchmen delight to honor. Yet 
we are impelled to believe that he is fully answered 
by the Japanese themselves in their unanimous peti- 
tion for another bishop: 

He explained the work thatis being done by the Japanese 
Christians themselves. . They are anxious to establish 
themselves as a Japanese Church; they are willing to learn from 


us, but they will not submit to dictation from any foreign mis- 
sionaries, because they are men y ho think and work for them- 


selves. 


Yet in so thinking for themselves they asked another 
American bishop and the American Churchrefused it. 

Yes, we believe a severe blow has been struck, not 
deliberately, but not the less actually, at the infant 
native Church in Japan. She asked for more help, 
and we refused it. We did not plead inability. Dr. 
Parks well said: 

He did not place much weight upon the argument as to the 
expense of the work. It the work ought to be done, we ought to 
do it, and the money will be forthcoming now, as has been the 
case in the past. 

Minnesota and North Carolina asked further episco- 
pal supversion, and the excellent roads for bicycles, 
the satisfactory railway service and theclose proximity, 
in the former case, of an inland lake upon which a 
bishop might sail, were not pleaded as rendering an- 
other bishop unnecessary. Neither had any one 
deemed it necessary toconsult theJeading civil officials 
and politicians of the State on thesubject. Yet the 
present exceptional opening for extension of our work 
in Japan, for which Japan pleads, was totally disre- 
garded. She asked bread, and we, the representatives 
of the Incarnate Christ, who are responsible to Him, 
gave her a stone. 


National Armenian Relief 
AN 


The public has already been made acquainted 
through the press with the suffering in parts of the 
Turkish Empire, whichis most appalling, both in its 
extent and character, and which is sure to be of long 
duration. It is probable that 50,000 people have been 
put to death, and no less than 350 000 are now entire- 
ly destitute and in danger of perishing unless relief is 
promptly furnished. Relatively small amounts have 
already been raised in England and America and dis 
tributed through local channels, but it is clear that 
nothing commensurate with the needs can be accom- 
complished except through a strong and thoroughly 
representative agency. . 

For the purpose of raising funds and supplies on an 
adequate scale the National Armenian Relief Commit- 
tee has been formed, with headquarters in New York. 
Local co-operating committees have been or are being 
organized throughout the country. David J. Brewer, 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, is presi- 
dent of the National Armenian Relief Committee, 
which includes Archbishop Corrigan, Willis James, 


APPEAL 


Tbe Riving Church 


Morris K. Jesup, John S. Kennedy, Bishop Potter, 
Jacob Schiff, and others. 

The National American Red Cross has accepted the 
sacred trust of relieving the stfferers on the field. 

The National Committee now appeals in the name 
of suffering humanity to the pzople of the United 
States, irrespective of race, party, or creed, for im- 
mediate and generous contributions for this purpose, 
The immedtate need ts for money. The only supplies 
which can be wisely used are grain and coarse cotton 
and woollen goods in the piece; but no such contribu- 
tions should be forwarded without previous communi- 
cation with thecommittee. The refugees themselves 
can be utilized in making up their own clothing, if the 
materialis furnished, and so modest are their wants 
that they can subsist on a pound and a half of bread 
at a cost of two cents a day for each person. 

Funds should be sent to thetreasurers, Brown Bros. 
& Co., New York. Boston, and Philadelphia. General 
correspondence and inquiries regarding organization 
of. local committees should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Armenian Relief Committee, No. 45 William 
st., New York. 

A million dollars should be raised in the United 
States, $150,000 of this at least is expected from New 
York. 

On behalf of the committee, 
SPENCER TRASK, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
New York, Jan. 2nd, 1896. 


An Open Letter 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE INTERESTS OF CHURCH, 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


Dear BisHop GILLESPIE:—Thanks for your notes, etc., in | 


THE Livinc CHURCH and otherwise, on prayer for our edu- 
cational institutions. Excuse me, they do not appear to 
me to reach the work most desirably. Whatever the cause 
or causes,the ‘‘day for Colleges and Schools” failed. It was 
presented too indefinitely and too exceptionally to reach 
the heart of the Church. Inthesad coldness and apathy 
of the Church toward its great educational institutions, 
short, pointed, incisive words in prayer must be publicly 
lifted to the throne of Grace with a flashing power of 
piercing lightning into the hearts of the worshippers. 
Moreover we must rub this lightning into the hearers at 
least once a month. The people must know also that such 
prayer is for strictly Church Schools of our own communion, 
that is, for these we should first (above all others) 
pray, and work, and give, and be interested in, as far as 
wecan. Itis time the Church is made to hear its duty to- 
wards our own Church educational institutions, and its 
individual members properly instructed herein. In not 
doing this, the killing of bishops goes on, and the interested 
are left in a deathly stupor. I know of disaster, unless 
averted,which may shake our Church to the very centre on 
this subject. 

There are, however, many things which I hope the above- 
named Association, of which I have the honour to be Pres- 
ident, willserve to accomplish. But for this, to do our 
work more effectually, we need a crusade that will rouse 
the Church. We need men who will fight, and fight hard, 
for the good cause, andif need be, until they fall in the 
ranks. Let those who will, rally to our flag. We are on 
the march. Who will join us? 

Cuas, F. HorrmMan, 
New Vork, Jan. 11,°96. 


ee 


Letters to the Editor 


THANKSGIVING DAY ALWAYS BEFORE ADVENT 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Permit me to alter my statement which appeared in 
your issue of Jan. 4th, by substitutirg Thursday (Thanks- 
giving Day) always the third day befure Advent; Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wedaesday, occasionally in Advent; Friday 
and Saturday sometimes precedirg the Sunday before Ad- 
vent. SCHENECTADY, 


“‘THE PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL” 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


“Geo. C. Thomas” seems to settle the question that the 
last General Convention did permit the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal to be bound together. So far, so good; but I am 
yet inthe dark. What did the General Convention permit? 
The two to be joined together in separate bindings, as now 
in ‘‘sets?” Or both to be bound under thesame cover as one 
volume or book? If only the former, then the law of cus- 
tom has long antedated this new law of canon. If the lat- 
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ter, then we have a new departure indeed, and the General : 


Convention is leading custom by long strides! 
Beaver Falls, Pa., Jan. 6, 1896, A. BANNISTER. 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
Will you not say for me in the next issue of THE Livinc 
CuuRCH that the 6th and 7th lines of my sonnet to Bishop 
Rowe, ‘‘Three Consolers,” should read: 


The call, as far Alaska’s famished few, 
In need of shepherding, together drew, 


as the substitution of the word for for far takes all sense : 


from them. And the last line: 
Thy friend of old, where lurked Ojtbdeways, 
—a spelling which I think allowable. 


CHARLES JosIAH Apams, 
Rondout.on-Hudson, N. Y. 


AN ERROR IN BISHOP COLEMAN'S HISTORY 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Will you do me the favor of aiding to correct an impor- ; 


tant errorin my history of the Church in America, to which 


my attention has lately been calledby a kin@ correspond- 


ent? 

It occurs on page 262, where, after the word, ‘“‘words” in 
the sixteenth line, the following should have followed: 
‘‘As were in the one which Dr. Pusey had put forth on the 
points involved.” 

I regret the error all the more because of the injustice 
thus unwittingly done to the character and memory of 
Bishop Hopkins. 

Thanking you in advance for your valued courtesy, 


LEIGHTON COLEMAN. 


P. S.—The only other mistake of much consequence thus 
far discovered, is in the last line of page 346, where the 
punctuation should be as follows: $40,513,607; 20. 


Bishopstead, Wilmington, Del., Jan. r1th, 1896. 


**COMING INTO THE CHURCH” 


To the Editor of the Living Church: i 

I notice often in the Church papers the expression: 
has come into the Church,” referring to some one 
who has come to us from some other religious body; for 
example, from the Presbyterian, where, doubtless, he had 
received Baptism. 
door of entrance than Holy Baptism, and holds as sacra- 
mentally valid any administration of the outward sign in 
the name of Holy Trinity,could wenot hit upon an expression 
for an event which, happily, Church papers are often 
called upon to chronicle, that shall not flatly contradict the 
blessed teaching of the Catechism: ‘‘Wherein I was made 
an inheritor of the Kingdom of.Heaven?” We have suffer- 
ered enough from the misunderstandings resulting from 
having a sect name fastened on the American Church to 
be convinced that, ecclesiastically, at least, words are 
things. Voor 


ot 


DEVOTIONAL PICTURES 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


The Rev. Hudson Stuck, in your issue of Dec. rath, asks 
for information concerning ‘‘devotional pictures for the 
walls of a Sunday school or mission house.” I am using, in 
my Indian work, a wall roll, ‘Pictorial Gospel Reading,” by 
Ss. P. C. K.—12 pictures; price, $3 25. 
Pictures, by Harris Jones & Co., Providence, R. I., have 
some good pictures in the present quarter; price, $1 for 
thirteen pictures. 


El Reno, O. T. ’ D. A. SANForD, 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


In your issue of Dec. 14th, the Rev. Hudson Stuck makes 
inquiry for devotional pictures for school and mission 
house walls, which shall be at once (r) large, (2) really 
good, and (3) inexpensive. May I say that the publica- 
tions of the Fitzroy Society are designed with the view of 
being all these? They are the production of a small soci- 
ety of rising young English artists, who are trying to raise 
the standard of religious pictures, and to produce work 
which shall be really artistic and yet cheap. Their method 
is direct and simple, the designers depend for their effects 
on bold, simple outlines, and flat spaces of color, and the 
pictures are well printed under their own supervision. 
Several of them are about 46 inches by 37 in size, and, 
mounted on stretcher and varnished, cost about $2 in Eng- 
land. They may be had,I think,in America, from the 
Guild of the Iron Cross, Boston; and in London, from G, 
Bell & Son, Covent Garden, who send a fully illustrated 
list gratis. They are so far superior to the ordinary run 
of cheap religious prints that I am sure other of your read- 


ersmay like to knowofthem. Framed asthe designers 


direct, they have an admirable effect on the walls ofa 
church, and are very devotional in their spirit and concep- 
tion. ° 

(Rev.) E. HERMITAGE Day, 


Abbey Cwmhir, Penybont, R. S. O.,Wales., Dec. 26, 1895. 


Since the Church recognizes no other 
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“LINE UPON LINE.” 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Your hint of old, that unless there is something of espe- 
cial interest, you cannot spare room for records of Christ- 
mas festivals, does not apply to ours at All Saints’. We 
didn’t have a Christmas tree, and we didn’t have a Jacob’s 
ladder, and we didn’t have a candy church to be taken 
down and eaten—bad ritual that—but we did have a— 
clothes line—a happy thought happily materialized, as you 
shall hear. 

From the four pillars of the nave of the church, the ropes 
were drawn, intersecting each otker so as to forma great 
St. Andrew’s cross. That the rope was hidden ty éver- 
greens, might, you would think, go without saying. But 
we do such things better in Southern California—we use 
smilax. But even here, smilax is a luxury in the holidays, 
and we were very grateful to the dear young girl—a Meth- 
odist,by the way—who provided it in such generous meas- 
ure that we needed no other greenery. Under the inter- 
section of the lines—of course that was in the centre of the 
nave—a table neatly covered, supported an upright beam, 
which prevented the lines from sagging, and at the same 
time, served to uphold a small gilded cross. From the 
long, horizontal arms of the great St. Andrew’s cross, 
were suspended the simple gifts that were to make 
glad the little ones, heavier vieces, including the in- 
dispensable boxes of candy, being on the table, while large 


Indian baskets, heaped with oranges, were at its base. 


Around this table were arranged seats for the visitors and 
the school; the infant class, that pride of All Saints’, be- 
ing well in evidence on low “‘forms,” placed conveniently 
near the table, with the rector’s prayer-desk on the Opposite 
side. The chancel was screened, in reverence for the altar. 
When our longed-for Sunday school room is built, the 
church will not be used, we may be sure, for other festal 
gatherings than those of Prayer Book appointment for the 
House of the Lord. The carols and the—but this may find 
its way into the waste paper basket if I attempt aught 
but ‘‘differentions”—and I can but think that our novel 
substitute for a Christmas tree deserves to be made known 
for the beuefit of some who are yearly appalled at the 
work to be done in preparation for more elaborate designs. 
This was very pretty, very simple, and ‘Shomesy,” this 
Christmas festival of ours—‘thomesy” even to a“‘cat in the 
corner”—a big cotton cat,destined tobe hugged Tapturously 
by the wee-est of the “‘tots” of the infant class. And while 
I commend the clothes line as a happy novelty in festival 
“properties,” let me add the rector’s witty answer when 
pressed for the ritualreason why: ‘It re-presents the ‘line 
upon line’ which is the be-all if not the end all of Sunday 
school life and method.” Yor Wenke 
Pasadena, Cal., Holy Innocents,’ Dec., 1895. 


A REPLY TO THE REV. DR. F. W. TAYLOR 
To the Editor of the Living Church; 


Your inquiry regarding the usages of the sick room is 
most apt, and touches one of the diseases of Protestantism 
in general,and of Protestant Episcopalianisn in particular; 
a disease recogniz:d by the symptom that religious exer- 
cise, religious consolation, have no room or place with the 
sick or dying.: 

The writer looks back over a medical experience of 
thirty years, and can testify that religion, in any objective 
form or sense, 1s practically unknown in the sick room, in 
the room of those about to die, or of the dying; the only 
exceptions he meets, save on rare occasions, being in the 
cases of the Romans and of the Christian Scientists, 

The influence of Protestantism in this direction is logical 
and uniform; it habitually instructs and directs me that 
my patient must not know that his illness threatens his 
life, and must not know that he is dying. 

When Protestantism lost the five lesser sacraments of 
Christianity,eviscerated and devitalized the others,and en- 
throned in their places the sacrament of preaching, it set 
up a system having no place in the family or the sick room 
for religious conversation or exercise, or for the pastor 
in any other role or character than that of a secular person. 

The responsibility forthis frightful religious famine rests 
upon the medical profession only so far as the laity in 
general must share in the work of maintaining the Faith 
once delivered to the saints. The account that those in 
Holy Orders must one day render, the Ordinal makes too 
plain for any to mistake or lightly regard. 

The medical profession has not changed its ethics, and 
labors earnestly to bring to the sick room whatever can 
give to the sick comfort, cheer, courage, hope, consola- 
tion, or resignation. That profession is practical, but not 
in love with empty formalities; if it has aided in closing 
the door of the sick room to the preacher, depend upon it, 
experience has shown that the preacher in the sick room 
wasaman out of place. In those families, mostly of the 
Roman Faith, where religion exists as an objective reality, 
the habit of the physician isconstant. He says, when the 
facts so indicate, the illness is serious, the symptoms are 
alarming; send for the priest. Experience has taught him 
that the priest is never out of place in the sick room. 

When the Protestant Episcopal ministry recovers its 
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lost birthright, its Catholic heritage ot ‘messengers, 
watchmen, and stewards of the Lord,” it will find the way 
open to regain its true social position, its. official place, as 
the most welcome and honored guests of the family,whcm 
the physician would no more exclude from the sick room 
than he would banish light, air, and hope of recovery. 

Protestant Episcopalianism, flanked by its quartette and 
eloquent, high-salaried preachers, may continue to fill 
our churches; but closer observation willshow that our 
congregations are but audiences, our churches preaching 
halls and concert rooms, and that objective, vital religion, 
in the family and in the individual, well, ill, or dying, ex- 
ists substantially only in memory. 


Henry REED HOPKINS. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Personal Mention 

The Rev. F. Duncan Jaudon has accepted an important mis- 
sionary field in Kansas, with headquarters at Kingman. 

The Rev. J. J. Purcell, from Indiana, has become rector of St. 
John’s memorial church, Parsons, Kas, 

The Rev. F. A. Henry has resigned the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s church, Columbus, S. Ohio. 

The Rev. William A. Henderson has accepted charge of St. 
Mark’s church, Howard Co., Md. 


The Rev. Owen M. Waller has resigned the rectorship of St. 
Thomas’ church, Philadelphia, to accept that of St. Luke’s 
church, Washiagton, D. C., and will begin work in his new field, 
Feb. 1st. 

The Rev. Howard E. Thompson, sometime rector of Christ 
church, Woodbury, N. J., has commenced work as rector of Em- 
manuel parish, Allegheny City, Pa., in the diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, Address accordingly. 


The Rev. Charles T. Walkley has resigned the rectorship of 
Christ church, Xenia, S. Ohio, and accepted a call to Zion 
church, Palmyra, N. Y. 

The Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn has taken temporary charge of 
the church of the Messiah, Falmouth, Mass. 

The Rev. Ernest A. Pressey has resigned the charge of St. 
Paul’s church, Providence, R. I. 

The Rev. Walter C. Stewart has taken charge of the church of 
the Ascension, Auburn, R. I. 

The Rev. Howard E. Thompson has entered on his duties in 
charge of Emmanuel church, Allegheny City, Pa, 


The Rev. James W. Colwell has taken charge of St. Mark’s 
church, Greenville, R. I. 

The Revi:Douglass Hooff, of Alexandria, Va., has beetrelected 
rector of the church of the Atonement, Baltimore, Md. — 

The Rev. W. M. Clark, of Fredericksburg, has been elected 
rector of St. Paul’s church, Petersburg, Va. 

The Rev. E. J. Babcock became rector of St. John’s church, 
Youngstown, N. Y., Nov. 4th, 1895. Address accordingly. 

The Rev. W. Ball Wright has resigned the paiishes of Rouses’ 
Point, and Champlain, diocese of Albany, to accept the parish of 
East Acklam, Yorkshire, England, to which he has been pre- 
sented by the Archbishop of York, 


The Rev. John?,W. Gill has accepted the rectorship cf St 
Luke’s church, Bridgeport, Conn, and may be addressed at 385 
Stratford Ave. 

The Rev. T. M. Ambler has resigned the rectorship of St. 
James’ church, Ashland, Va., and retired from active ministry, 
and will make his home in Norfolk, Va. 


The Rev. Wm. Johnson, late ot St. Vincent’s church, Erie, has 
taken charge of St. Clement’s, Greenville, and Grace church, 
Mercer, diocese of Pittsburgh, and entered upon his work there 
the arid Sunday in January. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Henley, of Albion, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed by Bisaop Whitehead missionary in charge of the 
church of the Atonement, Carnegie, and St. Timothy’s, Esplen, 
diocese of Pittsburgh, and will begin services in both places on 
the 2nd Sunday after the’ Epiphany. 


Ordinations 


The Rev. Harry Roberts Carson was advanced to the sacred 
priesthood on the festival of the Circumcision by Bishop Ses- 
sums in Christ church cathedral, New Orleans. The Very Rev. 
F, J. Paradise was the preacher. 

On Dec. 14th, Bishop Newton acting for the Bishop of Rhode 
Island, ordained to the Giaconate at Langley, Va., Mr. T. W. 
Cooper. The candidate was presented by the Rev. Professor 
Wallis of the Theologieal Seminary of Virginia, who also 
preached the ordination sermon, 

Dec. 30th, at St. George’s church, Farley, Ia., the Rev. W. M. 
Purce was advanced tothe priesthood. The sermon was preached 
by Archdeacon McElroy, after which the Rev. W. M. Purce pre- 
sented a class of six for Confirmation. The Rev. Irving McElroy 
was presenter of the candidate for ordination. 


At St. Paui’s church, Peoria, on the Sunday after Christmas, 
Dec.zgth, Bishop Burgess ordained to the priesthood the Rev. John 
Knox Black, D.D., deacon. He was presented by the Rev. Syd- 
ney G. Jeffords. The sermon was by the Bishop. The Rev. 
Messrs. J. S Chamberlain, William F. Mayo, and Sydney G, 
Jeffords, priests, joined with the Bishop in the laying on of 
hands of ordination. Dr. Black becomes rector of St. Stephen’s, 
Pittsfield, and St. James’, Griggsville, diocese of Quincy. 


On St. Thomas’ Day, in St. James’ church, Syracuse,C. N. Y., 
the Rev. Frederick W. Webber, rector, Bishop F. D. Hunting- 
ton ordained to the priesthood the Rev. Gilbert William Laid- 
law, the Rev. George Maxwell, and the Rev. Dwight A. Parce; 
and to the diaconate, Messrs. Frederick Brymer Keable and 
Henry Sears Sizer. The presentors were the Rev. J. M. Clarke, 
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D D., and the Rev. A, W. Ebersole. 
celebrated the Holy Communion. 


The Bishop preached and 


Mr. Henry Converse Parkman, foreight months past incharge, 
as lay missionary, of St. Paul’s church, East Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, was ordained to the diaconate on the Sunday after 
Christmas, Dec. zgth, in the church of the Holy Faith, Santa 
Fe, N. M., by the Rt. Rev. John Mills Kendrick, D. D., Bishop of’ 
New Mexico and Arizona. The candidate was presented by the 
Rev. Hale Townsend, priest in charge of the church of the Holy 
Faith, The Bishop preached from I Tim, iii: 13: ‘'They that 
have used the office of a deacon well.” 


On the Festival of the Circumcision, the Bishop of,Milwaukee 
ordained to the diaconate, at All Saints’ cathedral, Messrs. Fred- 
eric Lee Maryan and R. W. Andrews. The candidates were 
presented by the Rev. Canon E. Purdon Wright, D. D., and the 
sermon was preached by the Rey. C. B. Bergin Wright, M. A., 
secretary of the diocese. Mr. Maryan will have charge of 
West Bend, and Mr. Andrews of St. Martin’s, Brodhead. 


Ona the 4th Sunday in Advent the following were ordaiaed in 
the cathedral, Garden City, by Bishop Littlejohn: The Rev. 
Messrs. H. Newman Lawrence, Joseph H. Ivie, Alfred H. 
Brown, deacons, were advanced to the priesthood; Messrs. 
Newberry O. Halstead, James S. Matthews, and Henry Heim, 
were made deacons. The Very Rev. Dean Cox and the Rev. 
William Parke Bird, of the cathedral, presented the candidates 
and the Bishop made the ordination charge, 


To Correspondents 


A M.-—It is not usual, so far as we know, to admit the manand 
woman to be married inside the chancel rail. 


A. S. C.—The idea of a person belonging to a sectarian bu dy 
attending a parish meeting in order to vote as the proxy cf 
an absent member is quite new to us, but we are not familiar 
with the canons of the diocese from which you write. 


Official 
CHURCH CLUBS 


The conference of Church clubs will be held in St. Paul’s par- 
ish house, Buffalo, N. Y., on Thursday, February 6, 18y6. 


PROGRAM 


7:45, Hirly Celebration, St. Paul’s church; 10 A. M., opening of 
conference ard address by Edward P. Bailey, president; ‘The 
Churchman in Civic Life,’’ address by D L. D. Granger, Esq., 
president of Churchman’s Club of Rhode Island; ‘The Layman 
in Missions,” address by Arthur Ryerson Esq; 1:30—3 P. M., 
luncheon at the University Club; 3 p.m, ‘*The Churchman in 
Business Life,’ address by Gen. W. W. Skiddy of the Church 
Club of Connecticut; 4:30 P. M., bus'ness; 6:30, adjournment; 7:30, 
dinner with the Layman’s League cf Buffalo, at the Genesee 
Hotel. NOTE. Leading addresses will occupy 30 minutes. Dele- 
gates will have an opportunity for discussion after each address, 
each speaker, however, being limited to 10 minutes in genefal 
debate. It is hoped that every Church Club in the United States 
will be represented. 


Appeals 


THE legal title of the General Board of Missions is The Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episoo- 
pal Church in the United States of America, ; 

Domestic missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions and 
thirty-seven dioceses, including work among Indians and col- 
ored people. Foreign missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

By the action of the late General Convention additional re- 
sponsibilities were put upon the Board, which will require in- 
creased offerings immediately. 

OFFERINGS in all congregations are urgently requested early 
in the year. 

Remittance should be sent to MR. GEORGE BLISS, treasurer, 281 
Fourth ave., New York. Communications to the REV. Wm. S, 
LANGFORD, D.D., general secretary, Church Missions House. 


CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly asked for the little chapel at 
Hagood, S. C., which has recently been completed: and isin 
great need of a stove; also any cast-away carpet, or Sunday 
school books, will be very acceptable. Direct to secretary and 
treasurer, Miss S. ELLEN ELLERBE, Hagood, Sumter Co., S.C. 


Church and Parish 


CLERGYMAN’S daughter, graduate Toronto Conservatory, de- 
sires position to teach singing and rudimentary piano, Her 
sister wishes to be mother’s help; gond at plain and fancy needle- 
work, Address JESSIE, LIVING CHURCH office, Chicago, 

ALTAR BRéADS; hosts, plain or stamped; small wafers, plain 
or stamped; plain sheets marked for breaking. Address, A. G. 
BLOOMER, 4 West 2nd st., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

CHURCH ARCHITECT.—John Sutcliffe, 702 Gaff Building, Chica- 
go, makesa specialty of churches. It will pay those expecting to 
build to communicate with him. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA 
Central office, Room No. 53, Church Missions House, New 


York. Open every day. 

An associate will be found there from rx to rz daily. The 
presideat or general secretary will be in the room from rto 
3 P. M., the third Thursday in every month. 


LEFFINGWELL GENEALOGY 

In the preparation of this work it is desired to obtain the name 
and address of every person of the name of LEFFINGWELL in the 
United States. If any of our subscribers, particularly residents of 
cities and towns, will take the tro uble to copy and send us such 
addresses, we shall esteem it a favor. The only places in regard 
to which we do not need to hear are the cities of New York 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis, and Chicago, Ad- 
dress the editor of THE LIVING CHURCH. 
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Opinions of the Press quer England? Do we wish to drive her out of India, to 


The Independent. 


THE SHAME OF CHRISTENDOM —When our neighbor's house 


The Living Cburcb Jan. 18, 1896 


to the world that Anglicanism is a distinct, powerful, and 
weaken her power in Egypt, to cripple her among the na- independent branch of the Church Catholic, and that it is 
tions of Europe? To what other nation can the friends entitled to negotiate with Rome on a footing of perfect 
of humanity appeal for deliverance for Armenian martyrs? equality. It will be particularly interesting, it adds, to hear 
What power, if we could, would we substitute for that of what the bishopsof the great trans-Atlantic republic have to 


is burning we do not need tostop any longer to watch an elec- England in the Old World? Have we thus far in this con- say, and to learn whether they think any possible re-union 


tion bonfire. When the Christian population of Turkey isbe- 
ing murdered we can adj urn our difficulty with Great Britain 


until we have first protected the Armenians. 


Doctrine and all its applications will not spoil if we keep it THE ANGLICAN CATHOLIC CyuRCH.—It is of the highest im- 


troversy a good reason for threatening to go to war with 
her? 


The Monroe The Standard, London. 


with Rome would be too dearly purchased. The confer- 
ence ought to bring home to the people the fact that the 
Anglican is the mother Church of a great Catholic com- 


on ice for a little while. With no prejudice to allourduties portance that the Church of England should demonstrate munion that is spread over the world. 


of protection to Venezuela, we protest that 
there is a much greater duty on hand just 
now, one that much closer affects our own 
people who have come from the Armenian 
country to live with us, many thousands of 
them, and our own citizens, hundreds of 
them, who are carrying on their lawful pur- 
suits in that unhappy land. Without for- 
getting Venezuela, but letting it cool in the 
pot of diplomacy for a. while, we had better 
hurry up to rescue those who are caught in 
that burning house. But the apathy of people 
next to it is shocking, is disgraceful. No 
wonder that we hear from Constantinople 
the cry, ‘‘We are ashamed of the nations of 
Christendom.” The repeated, the continued 
massacres are enough to make heathen Japan 
intervene, jast out of humansympathy. Of 
course the first duty of intervention and pro- 
tection rests on the powers which have 
agreed by treaty to be responsible for the 
continued existence of Turkey andfor the 
defense of its Christian subj2cts from perse- 
cution; that is, on England, assisted—or 
hindered—by Russia and the other nations 
whose councils and armies maintain the 
sacred ‘balance of power.” But they do ab- 
solutely nothing. It is the most amazing ex- 
hibition of incompetence, inefficiency, and 
iniquity in the history of Europe. We re- 
peat the cry from Constantinople. We are 
ashamed ot the nations of Christendom. Has 
not the United States a duty of interven- 
tion? We fully believe that this is our duty, 
and that, too, not because our citizens need 
protection, although that were enough, but 
from the vastly higher obligation of human- 
ity. Have we a rigat to stand still while 
fifty thousand men are slaughtered, mar- 
tyred, because they are Christians, because 
they refuse to accept the Moslem faith, and 
while their women and children are seized 
and carried to the haremsof the Turks? No. 
It the man next door does not run to their 
help, then we should. We do not need to 
wait till our own citizens afe also killed. All 
international law, all decency, all brother- 
hood, all Christianity, require us, these 
United States, to make forcible and effective 
intervention. 


The Congregationalist. 


CuRISTIAN Nations TALKING War.—In 
England and the United States Christianity 
is the one religion without a rival. For these 
nations to fight each other would be a horri- 
ble travesty of their Faith. Both nations are 
animated by the same supreme aim of exalt- 
ing mankind. Both have the same ideal, 
Jesus Christ. War between them cannot 
honorably even be considered till every re- 
source of diplomacy, every appeal to the 
honor of Christians, has been found to bein 
vain. The disastrous results of such a war 
would be simply inconceivable. The mere 
announcement of its possibility has already 
depreciated property by hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. If it were to be actually de- 
clared, it would cause vast suffering in both 
nations before a single gun were fired: But 
the paralyzing of trade and commerce, the 
immense destruction of property, even the 
killing of many thousands of the choicest 
young men of both nations, would hardly 
begin to measure the awful calamity. These 
two countries, more than any others, stand 
for righteousness among the nations cf the 
world. They are the foremost defenders of 
the oppressed, the representatives of free- 
dom in government, of education and en- 
lightenment, the promoters of the upward 
progress of humanity. Every blow struck 
by either nation would injure it as much as 
its adversary, and would injure all the na- 
tions dependent on both. Should either 
conquer, the victor would suffer as much 
as the vanquished. Suppose we could con- 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY GILBERT, PHILADELPHIA 


General Harrison > 
Explains “Our Country 


In the January Lapres’ Home Journat ex-President Harrison 
begins his notable articles in which hewill explain just what “our 
country” means. In his first article he takes up the Constitu- 
tion, and in a few words tells just what it provides and signifies. 

Begin with General Harrison at the beginning and read 
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The Editor's Tabie 


Kalendar, January, 1896 


1. CIRCUMCISION. White. 
5. 2nd Sunday after Christmas. White. 
6. THE EPIPHANY. White. 
iz. 1st Sunday after Epiphany. White. 
1g. 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
25. CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. White, 
26, 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. Green, 


The Dying Year 


BY J. J. L,. ENGLAND 


Farewell, old year! for we must part, 
Thy length of days is well nigh run, 

Life beats but feebly in thy heart, 

Thou may’st not see the morrow’s sun; 
For when, from yonder lofty tower, 
Deep-voiced rings out the midnight bell, 
Each stroke that marks the passing hour 
But rings for thee thy funeral knell, 


Farewell, old year! what hopes and fears, 
What clouds and sunshine thou hast known, 
What heartaches and what bitter tears, 
What gladness out of sorrow sown! 

What new born hopes, what hours of joy, 
What sunshine gleaming cheerily, 

Kind acts that did thy days employ, 

As cherished memories cling to thee! 


Farewell, old year! as from a friend 
I turn to journey on my way 

That leads me onward to the end 
Brought nearer as we part to-day. 
Farewell! deep buried in my heart 

I ponder all that thou hast taught, 
The lessons that thou didst impart 
So full of earnest meaning fraught! 


Farewell! time flies, I may not stay, 

My journey I must still pursue, 

And onward press upon the way 

That leads to better things and true, 

So as we part, once more farewell! 

For through the night air, sharp and clear, 
Rings out the solemn midnight bell 

That ushers in another year! 


Dee. 31St, 7505. 


The following inscription is recorded on a tomb- 
stone in the burial ground of old (1670) Shrewsbury 
parish church, Kent Co., _Md.: 

Here lies the bodies of Jervis and Hannah, son and daughter 
of Henry Speacer, who departed this life Feb. roth,174%. Jervis 
aged 13 Hannah aged 16. 

Farewell our friends and parents dear, 

We are not dead but sleepeth here, 

Our debts is paid and our graves you see, 

Prepare yourselves to follow we.”’ 
Prof. Hodgson, in his ‘‘Errors in the Use of English,” 
vouches for the following advertisement: ‘‘A piano 
for sale by a young lady about to cross the Channel in 
an oak case with carved legs.” Also for this curious 
epitaph in an-Ulster churchyard: ‘‘Erected to the 
memory of John Phillips accidentally shot as a mark 
of affection by his brother.”’ 


“One thing I have against the clergy, both of the 
country and in the town,” said Mr. Gladstone, “I 
think they are not severe enough on their congrega- 
tions. They do not sufficiently lay upon the souls 
and consciences ot their hearers their moral obliga- 
tions, and prob; their hearts, and bring up their whole 
The class 
of sermons which I think are most needed are the class 
which offended Lord Melbourne long ago. Lord Mel- 
bourne was seen one day coming from church in the 
country in a mighty fume. Finding a friend, he ex- 
claimed: ‘It is too bad! I have always been a sup- 
porter of the Church, and I have always upheld the 
clergy. But it is really too bad to have to listen toa 


-- germon like that we have hadthis morning. Why, the 


preacher actually insisted upon applying religion toa 
man’s private life!’ But that is the kind of preaching 


__ which I like best; the kind of preaching which men 


need most; but it is alsothe kind of which they get 
the least.” 


‘Acorrespondent of The Pacific Churchman, referring 
to the incident related by the Rev. D. D. Chapin, in 


‘Tug Livine Cuurcn, regarding Bishop Scott and non- 


Episcopal Orders, gives.the following, which he heard 


- from Bishop Morris: 


z Bishop Scott, before comiag into the Church, was an elo- 
£ quent and popular minister among the Presbyterians. A 
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certain physician, a member of his church, approached him 
on one occasion at the close of the service, and addressing 
Dr. Scott, said: ‘Doctor, I want to tell you how much I 
admire your prayers, They are very beautiful.” Dr. Scottat 
once replied: ‘*They are not mine; 1 got them out of the 
Episcopal Prayer Book.” With a somewhat disgusted air, 
the layman said: ‘O, you are one of those Episcopalians, 
are you?” ‘No, sir,” was the short reply, and the interview 
ended. Dr.Scott, however, wounded at the imputation 
cast on him, determined to prepare and preach a series of 
sermons disproving the claims of the Church. He began to 
study for thisend. But the sermons were never preached. 
He became Satisfied of the vilidity of the Church’s claims, 
surrendered the Presbyterian ministry, took orders in the 
Church, and died while holding the bishopric of the mis- 
sionary jurisdiction of Oregon. 


The Practice of Music 


A theory is advanced by J. E. P. Aldous, in The 
Etude, that musical practice may be used as a means 
of training character to meet the requirements of 
every-day life. The writer thinks that if we carefully 
consider the requirements imposed on a pupil bya 
conscientious teacher, we shall find that in the study 
of music qualities are called into play which are su- 
premely necessary for the successful carrying out of 
life’s duties. We quote as follows: 


For the practice of the necessary finger-exercises and 
technical studies the pupil needs to exercise in a high de- 
gree: (1) Patience, when he wants to throw them away 
and get on to music proper; (2) self-restraint, when he 
wants to rush on and play at a faster rate than he is pre- 
pared for; (3) concentration of mind, without which the 
practice of technical exercises becomes automatic, and 
thei thoughtless and worse than useless; (4) system and 
arrangement, without which a great deal of useful time 
will be frittered away; (8) preparation for the future 
(thinking ahead), as every one knows, a prime necessity 
in music, getting the fingers ready for what is coming, and 
the handin the right place for the next notes; (6) self- 
criticism, so as not to be satisfied with one’s performance 
of even the simplest passage, until not only are all the 
written signs perfectly rendered, but the inner musical 
sense revealed as well; (7) self-reliance, for the pupil is 
left to his own devices between lessons and must be his 
own teacher all that time; (8) pluck and determination, to 
withstand the discouragements and difficulties that will 
assail even the most talented pupil. And in the more ad- 
vanced musical life there is a large call for (g) charity, to 
keep one from speaking ill of other teachers and players, 
and to make one content to do one’s own work to the best 
of one’s ability without interfering with one’s neighbors; 
(10) perseverance, for having put one’s hand to the plow 
there is no looking back; there is no standing still; you 
advance or you retreat.” é 


Monographs of Church History 
(Second series) 
ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN-Continued 
BY M. E, J. 


Now began the struggle between king and bishop. 
Henry, remembering his experience with Becket, was 
on his guard, but none the less determined to have 
his own way. Hugh, loyal to the last breath, was 
nevertheless determined not to give way an inch in 
what he considered his duty to his see. His cause 
was as good as Becket’s, and defended with as much 
courage, but with far more tact and judgment. The 
first trouble was as follows; Hugh found it necessary 
to excommunicate the king’s head forester, and to re- 
fuse the royal command to confer a rich ecclesiastical 
preferment upon a layman. Henry’s anger was un- 
bounded. He summoned the rebellious and ungrate- 


ful prelate to his presence. Hugh promptly appeared 


at Woodstock Park, where the king, surrounded by 
his court, was waiting to receive him under the 
branches of a spreading oak. Receiving no answer 
to his respectful salutation, the Bishop walked quietly 
up to the king andseated himself on the ground at his 
side in silence. After afew moments he made a jest 
at the king’s expense. Henry gazed at him for an in- 
stant in speechless astonishment. This was a new 
way of paying court to an offended sovereign. But 
the situation appealed so strongly to his sense of hu- 
mor, that after a fruitless effort to preserve his dig- 
nity, the king laughed till he fairly rolled on the 
ground. When he recovered his composure, he turned 
to Hugh, asking him why he had treated his com- 
mands so lightly. The Bishop answered: 

“T know myself to be indebted to your Highness for 
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my latepromotion. I considered that your Highness’ 
soul would be in danger if I was found wanting in the 
discharge of my duties; and therefore it was that I 
used the censures of the Church when I held them 
necessary, and that I resisted an improper attempt on 
your part upon a stall in my cathedral. To wait upon 
you on such a subject I thought superfluous, since 
your Highness approves, as a matter of course, of 
whatever is rightly ordered in your realm.” 

No one admired courage more than King Henry,and 
from this time the firm friendship between the two* 
men was unclouded. 

In those;troublous times, when nearly all the princi- 
pal ecclesiastics were unscrupulous,ambitious men, it 
is-refreshing to follow every detail in the life of this 
saintly bishop, but itis impossible here to more than 
touch upon some of the principal events. The histo- 
rians of the day agree in praising his admin- 
istration of his diocese, his kind but firm rule, his 
boundless charity and humility. He was especially 
devoted to the lepers, of whom there were many in 
Lincoln, and he would visit them frequently, doing all 
in his power to alleviate their sad condition, and, with 
tender words, would kiss their most loathsome sores. 
To a bystander who remarked that St. Martin had 
done likewise, but that the touch of his lips had car= 
ried healing to the sufferers, he replied gently: “St, 
Martin’s kiss healed the leper’s flesh, but their kis$ 
heals my soul.” 

He insisted on the greatest care in the performance 
of burial rites, which had been much neglected in his 
diocese, and if, in traveling, he passed a funeral, no 
matter what might be his haste, he would always stop 
and perform the office himself. He wasadored by his 
people, and his anathema was so dreaded that they 
regarded it equivalent to a sentence of death. He had 
a peculiar attraction for children and animals. One 
favorite story is told of a black swan of great size and 
strength, which haunted a lake at Stow Manor, not far 
from the city. So fierce was this bird that no one else 
dared approach him, but tothe Bishop he was abso- 
lutely devoted, would show signs of delight at his ap- 
proach, follow him like a dog, and eat out of his hand, 
even poking his bill into the Bishop’s pockets, sure of 
finding a store of bread crumbs, put there for his 
special benefit. 

When King Henry died in 1189, Hugh became a. 
most loyal servant to his lion-hearted son. But he, 
too, had to learn thelesson that the good Bishop could 
neither be bought nor terrorized. The war with‘ 
France was very expensive, and Richard called upoti 
his bishops to help him with men and money. Arche 
bishop Hubert Walter convened a-council to enforce’ 
the royal demands, where he was supported by the 
Bishop of London. But when the turn of the Bishop 
of Lincoln came, he said: ‘tO ye wise and noble mén 
here present, ye know that I came to this land asa 
stranger, and from the simplicity of a hermit’s lifé 
was raised to the office of a bishop. When, therefore; 
my inexperience was called to rule over the Church of 
our Lady, I set myself carefully to learn its customs’ 
and privileges, its duties and burthens; and for thir- 
teen years 1 have not strayed from the path marked 
out by my predecessors in preserving the one, and ful- 
filling the other. I know that the Church of Lincoln 
is bound to do the king military service, but only in 
this land; outside the boundaries of England she 
owes him no such things. Wherefore I deem it meeter 
forme to go back to my native land and to my her- 
mit’s cell, rather than, while holding a bishopric here, 
to bring upon my Church the loss of her ancient im- 
munities and the infliction of unwonted burthens.” 

Herbert, Bishop of Salisbury, inspired by this ex- 
ample, took the same position, and Hubert, éxtreme 
ly angry, broke up the council. King Richard was fus 
rious when he heard of this speech, and ordered all 
the property of the two bishops to be confiscated. 
This order was carried out in Salisbury,and the Bish- 
op brought to terms, but no one was ,bold enough to 
lay a finger on the possessions of the saintly Hugh, 
Richard repeated his orders many times, but they 
were still disregarded, and at last, for the sake of: 
peace, Hugh decided to go to France and have a per- 
sonal interview with his sovereign. He found him at 
Mass, and walked boldly up'to his side. 

“Give me the kiss of peace, my son,”said St. Hugh. 

“That you have not deserved,” answered Richard, 

“Indeed, I have.” said Hugh, ‘‘forI have made a’ 
long journey on purpose to see my son.” 
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Richard turned away, but the undaunted Bishop, tak- 
ing him by thesleeve, again demanded the salutation, 
and he received it, and with it the love and respect of 
the Lion Heart. Hugh remained for some time with 
him, and pleaded as a father against some of the frail- 
ties of his life. Richard listened meekly, and said 
afterward: ‘‘If all bishops were like my Lord of Lin- 
coln, not a prince among us could lift his hand against 
them.” 

Bishop Stubbs speaks of this episode as a ‘‘landmark 
in constitutional history, the first clear case of refusal 
of a money grant demanded directly by the Crown.” 

Some years later St. Hugh was again in France, 
when he performed the last rites of the Church over 
the body of his beloved king and comforted his brok- 
en-hearted widow. He had little liking for John, 
though that prince tried to impress him with his pious 
intentions regarding the kingdom. To all his protes- 
tations the old Bishop replied: ‘‘I trust you mean 
what you say, you know that I hate lying.” 

In June, 1200, St. Hugh visited his beloved Char- 
treuse for the last time. Every honor was paid to him 
on his journey thither,and when he reached Grenoble 
he found the city decorated towelcome him. He cele- 
brated Mass there with the Archbishop and had the 
happiness of meeting his elder brother, William, Lord 
of Avalon, and of baptizing his young nephew. At 
Chartreuse he was received with the deepest love, and 
his short visit there was full of sunshine. On his way 
home, however, he was attacked with serious illness, 
which was increased by unskillful treatment, so that 
~ when he reached London he could go no farther, and 
was taken to his house in the old Temple to die. He 


lingered, however, for several months, spending the _ 


time in devotions and loving intercourse with his 
friends. He received a visit from Archbishop 
Hubert Walter who remarked that Hugh might wish 
to make reparation for some of his harsh words con- 
cerning him. The saint replied: ‘Indeed, your 
Grace, there have been passages of words between us, 
and I have much toregretinrelationtothem. It is 


not, however, what I have said to your Grace, but” 


what I have omitted to say—I have more feared to of- 
fend your Grace than to offend my Father in Heaven. 
I have withheld words which I ought to have spoken, 
and I have thus sinned against your Grace, and de- 
sire your forgiveness. Should it please God to spare 
my life, I purpose to amend that fault.” 

On November 17th, feeling that his end was near, 
he gave orders that across of ashes should be made 
upon the floor, up which he should be laid to breathe 
his last. The choristers of St. Paul's came to sing 
Compline in his room, and while they were chanting 
Psalm XC, he made a sign, and was lifted from 
his bed to this cross. With-the words of the Nunc 
Dimitizs on his lips, he expired. His body was carried 
to Lincoln, where it was met by two Kings—John of 
England and William of Scotland three archbishops, 
thirteen bishops, a hundred abbots, and nobles un- 
numbered, besides a crowd of people of all ages and 
conditions, among them a company of Jews, to whom, 
in his lifetime, the Bishop had always shown mercy. 
The bier was carried to the door of the cathedral by 
the kings, received by the bishops, who placed it in 
the choir, and next day the burial took place in St. 
John Baptist chapel. Never before nor since was such 
a funeral known in England. A few years ago, when 
Father Lowder’s body was carried to its burial, amid 
hundreds of mourning men and women, from all parts 
of London, it was said that never since the time of St. 
Hugh of Lincoln had such a sight been witnessed, and 
that the funeral of the modern priest had only been 
exceeded by that of the medizval bishop. 

Worship at the tomb began immediately, and many 
miracles are reported by the chroniclers, till his shrine 
became as famous as that of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. In 1220 Hugh was canonized, and his body re- 
moved to a part of the cathedral more convenient for 
the number ot worshipers. Sixty years later its rest 
was again disturbed, when the angel choir, one of the 
chief glories of the cathedral, was completed; in the 
presence of Edward I. and his Queen, the body was 
placed in its final resting-place, and covered with a 
shrine of pure gold. 

The great cathedral itself is a monument to St. 
Hugh, for it was largely to his efforts that we owe this 
magnificent building. The west transept is almost 
entirely his work, and he organized the guild of St. 
Mary, whose members bound themselves to contribute 
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regularly certain sums for continuing the work. 

As this most beautiful church, with its heavenward 
pointing spires, stands in colossal majesty above the 
smaller buildings which cluster around it, so the char- 
acter of its founder exceeded his contemporaries in 
spiritual and mental development. His independence 
of thought, and clear judgment, so far in advance of 
his times, are a continual surprise. He carried asceti- 
cism to the extreme limit, never relaxing the discipline 
of his severe order, and even in his last illness wear- 
ing his hair shirt, which greatly aggravated his suf- 
ferings. Atthesame time nothing was more abhorrent 
to him than narrowness and superstition, and more than 
once he horrified his clergy by teaching them that there 
were times when common sense should overrule arbi- 
trary laws. Simple and pure in heart, he knew not 
what fear was, never trembling at the fierce Plantag- 
enetrage. Though tender as a woman tothe sick and 
suffering, there was no mawkish sentimentality in his 
nature, and he could rebuke sin with such severity 
that his displeasure was universally dreaded. His 
biographers were all monks, yet they could not with- 
hold their admiration of qualities and ideas which 
were opposed to their strict modes of thought, and it 
was just here lay the secret of his power, the 
wonderful magnetism which made every one admire, 
though few could understand, him. In the words of 
the chronicler: ‘tHe was truthful in word, just in 
judgment, foreseeing ia counsel, conspicuous in virtue, 
and remarkable for every endowment of manners, and 
his life shed a glorious light upon all churches.”* 


The Floating Flower Gardens 


of Mexico 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER 


Humboldt, in the account of his early travels in Mex- 
ico, did not over estimate the novel and serene beauty 
of these floating flower fields. They are unique. Con- 
ceive, if you can, a silver sheet of water, woven and 
threaded all over with red and yellow, white and 
green; a great ‘‘crazy quilt” of silver and gold and all 
the hues of heaven that bend above usin the rainbow. 

These little floating islands of flowers are tended en- 
tirely by Indians, the last of the Aztecs, perhaps. For 
here, at least, these peaceful lovers of the good and 
beautiful could have rest and quiet amid the beautiful 
flowers they loved so passionately. These gardens 
lie from two to ten miles to the northeast of Mexico 
City. The distance depends a good deal on the way 
the wind blows. Ifthe windis from the west, then 
they drift up. toward the northeast of the broad, warm 
waters, until they are banked up under the almost 
overhanging snows of Popocatapetl. 

A broad canal built bythe Aztecs so long before the 
Spanish conquest by Cortez that they have no tradi- 
tion of the time when it was not, reaches from the 
southern gate of the city to the floating gardens. In 
fact, this canal passes entirely through the walls of 
this ancient and storied city, and emerges on the 
north side and flows into Lake Texcoco, thus connect- 
ing the two lakes. You will remember that it was on 
Lake Texcoco that Cortez launched his many brigan- 
tines, and fought a bloody naval battle after his ex- 
pulsion from the city by land. But this once broad 
lake is filling up so fast that the town where he built 
and landed his boats is now quite a distance from the 
shore; and the lake has also quite withdrawn from the 
vicinity of the City of Mexico, except in times of over- 
whelming rains. It may be remembered that once, 
within this generation, nearly the entire city lay for 
some years under the salt waters of the surrounding 
lakes. This was caused by a broad landslide, which 
blocked up the great drain of the city; which had 
been built at a cost of incredible treasure, as well as 
a hundred thousand lives of Indians who were forced 
to their work by the Spanish lash. 

It may be as well to state here, that this great ex- 
cavation is to be abandoned, and the city drained by 
along tunnel through the mountain to the northeast, 
which tops Lake Texcoco not far from the now dreary 
and desolate old town where Cortez built his brigan- 
tines. 


All around this great salt lake, which is steadily fill- _ 


ing up and shrinking year by year to a narrower com- 
pass, youcan still see the little pyramids of salt which 
Corteztells us he mistook for the tents ofa mighty army 
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in encampment, as he looked down from the mountain 

on his first approaching the City of Mexico. But some 

of these many lakes in and about the city—many in 
dry weather, put one in time of great rain storms—are 
as fresh as others are salt. And some areas cold as 

others are hot. The one that lies clear up under the 

everlasting snows of Popocatapetl is fresh water, and 

where the flower gardens flourish best, the water is. 
very warm and almost hot. And yet in some parts of 

this lake the water is quite cold. 

In truth, this system of lakes, the many kinds of 
them, and the many contradictions, is confusing and 
almost incomprehensible. It is pretty clear, how- 
ever, that this whole vast valley of many hundred 
miles in circumference—the very richest and most 
fruitful valley to be found on the face of all the earth, 
perhaps—was once a crater of fireand flood and brim- 
stone. For onthe mountains all about, in the cuts 
and passes and excavations for the many railroads, 
you see the same kind of scoria and ashes and lava 
and little, light, white balls of pumice stone, which 
you see in the excavations of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum near Vesuvius. 

Now, you are not to imagine that these floating 
flower gardens, even though they may sometimes be 
found very near the gates of the city, are to be en- 
tered and enjoyed at your leisure and pleasure, the 
same as the flower gardens of a park. The Aztec 
has ever been a shy and sensitive being; and will 
probably remain so till he ceases to be. Back of this 
characteristic of his nature, lies the revolting fact that 
he has always been treated worse than a dog, or any 
despised slave, both by the conquering Spaniard and 
the conquering American. And so it is that he does 
not like the prying presence of either, on his little 
watery world, 

I have known very truthful writers to sit down in 
Mexico City and denounce Baron Von Humboldt as 
an unreliable traveler. One journalist, a widely and 
favorably known man, has asserted only recently that 
there are really no floating flower gardens at all, as 
described by Humboldt; only some vegetable gardens 
along and in the edgesof the warm waters of the lake, 
a few miles out from the south wallof thecity. But 
from whence are the hundreds of little boats that glide 
down the canal at daylight, laden with flowers for the 
flower market by the side of the great cathedral over- 
looking the plaza? And such flowers! No, we cannot 
hope to produce them, or anything like them, in the 
United States. Forthe finest flowers of Mexico are 
like the finest fruits of Mexico, very delicate; and 
peculiar to that peculiar country only. 


The flower market is a small glass pagoda near the 
grand plaza, between the cathedral and the famous 
pawn shop, or ‘mountain of pity.” But I can not com- 
mend the taste in arrangement, or the good nature of 
the hard half white people in charge of it. They have 
no feeling in the matter at all, and I fancy would just 
as soon deal in fish, if it paid as well. All the poetry 
and pride of creation in the world of beauty seems to 
stop at the city walls, where the silent little Aztec un- 
loads his boat in the early dawn, and turns back to 
his babes and flowers on his floating estates. 

The flowers are not carried about the streets by 
little girls and boys, as arule, as in other cities. The 
insidious lottery ticket, issued by the government, is. 
more in their line. But I had not walked many times. 
last winter from my hotel—a confiscated old convent. 
kept by a Mexican, and patronized entirely by Mexi-. 
cans—to get a morning flower for my button-hole,.. 
when I began to notice a shy little brown, half clad. 
Indian girl, hovering timidly about the door of the . 
hotel as I came out. I noticed also that she had but one . 
little modest, mild-eyed flower in her little brown hand 
each time, and it was the same that I always bought - 
at the market for half acent. I think this barefooted | 
and half-clad little thing must have been hovering - 
about the door waiting for a week or two, before [/ 
took notice of her and bought her flower. Ah me,, 
how much I would give now tosee her beautiful, beau- 
tiful little face lifted to mine once more. If I had only 
stopped long enough to look down into her deep and 
wondrous eyes, when I first saw her waiting for my 
coming, it might have been different now. 

But that beautiful city, in the midst of the most lux- 
uriant valley on earth, is so full of helpless and hope- 
less misery, that you must lift your head above itas 
you pass on, or you will have your heart torn out of 
you. 
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I am thankful to remember that when I first bought 


her little flower, and ever afterto the end, I gave her, 


nota copper, or half copper, but a silver media, or 
half real, about a sixpence. She fairly clutched this 
first media in her little hand as if her hand had been a 
bird’s claw; then, biting it hard between her teeth of 
pearl, she turned triumphantly to the passive old In- 
dian porter, who stood with his wife leaning against 
the warm wall bythe door, and thrust it into his hand 
with a face radiant as an angel’s. And then I knew 
that this was the porter’s child. But, as said before, 
_ these down-trodden people are so timid, that it takes 
a long time to find out anything about them whatever, 


It turned out that this sweet child of ten had been 
born on one of the little floating islands, as well as her 
parents and their ancestors for generations. My love 
of their flowers made common ground, and so they 
did not treat me asastranger. I had exhausted the 
rounds among the vegetable gardens that are grown 
on the edge of the warm shallow waters not far from 
the walls of the city, long since. I had been told over 
and over, as all travelers are told, that these pretty 
vegetable gardens, with a few flowers on platforms or 
small rafts ‘here and there, were all there was to see 
of Baron Von Humboldt’s famous floating flower gar- 
dens on the Mexican lakes. But now I was told quite 
another story by this poor old Indian porter, who had 
left his loved flowers and come to the great city to— 
starve! 

For how much do you think he got for being porter 
at the Hotel Colon? A chunk of bread not bigger than 
your double fists, and a tin cup of coffee. And on this 
they all three subsisted. Of course he was to have 
what he could pick up as porter. But an Aztec Indian 
is not an Irishman, not by a heap. And the little 
medias that I gave his little girl were the first and the 
last perquisites that they ever had, I am sure. 


It was not long till he had arranged with one of his 
friends in the floating town to take us back with him 
for the day when he came down to the city wall at 
dawn with his boatload of flowers. It was a bleak, 
cold morning, black and foggy—a rare thing there— 
and so the wife stopped back; but the little girl, with 
teeth chattering, trotted along at my side, while I 
clasped her hand and hurried on tast to try and get 
her warm. Once in the boat we shot away at a swift 
speed, for her father also took an oar, and once more 
in his element, worked with a will and was glad. But 
the wind blew cold and dismal all day, and the little 

_teeth chattered spite of all I could do. 


We found the floating gardens banked up under the 
very snow banks of Popocatapetl by the continuous 
winds; and the little brown people, born there for gen- 
eration after generation, who see nothing and know 
nothing but flowers and fish, and fish and flowers, 
were almost entirely invisible. Their little low 
houses. as well as the little floating islands on which 
they stood, I found were made of tule. This tuleisa 
very long round species of reed,very lightand porous, 
and without leaf or joint. No wood, or stone, or iron, 
enters into the construction of these floating gardens. 
They were probably first formed by the hand of na- 
ture, large masses of tule having loosened from the 
bed of the lake, and floated to and fro till birds built 
there and a soil formed, and flowers grew, as the 
masses of cork-like tule floated to and fro at the will 
of the winds. 


Our return was even more dreary than our going out, 
and the little girl must have suffered much; although 
I did not think so at the time. They are such a curi- 
ous people! All the time she kept trying tolaughand 
play, so as to make me think she was all right. I arose 
late next morning and, not finding my little flower 
girl at her post, fancied that she had overslept and so 
went on. I do wish nowthatI had at least left her 
amedia. The next morning her father told me, with 
trembling voice, that she was sick and wanted to see 
me. I followed him down and around into a sort of 
coal-hole, not fit for a dog’s kennel. The little girl 
smiled in the dark from under her father’s serafe, 
their only bed. I saw her smile only by her beautiful 
pearly teeth. I took her two hands. They were hot, 
and her breath was dreadfully hot. I went myself for 
the doctor, an English one. When he came up to my 
room after seeing her, he set his hat down on the foot 
of the bed and pushed his hair back with his fingers 
slowly. Then he said, as he sat down: 

They all die so easily, these Indian children, Five 
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out of every six, I should say, die from exposure—and 
starvation.” 

‘But she? She is not going to die?” 

“She has been dying a month; starving. She will be 
dead before midnight.” 

It was as the doctor said. And I asked the broken- 
hearted parents to let me bury the poor little flower 
girl of the floating islands. All the coffins here are in 
one street. Coffins red and white and black, but most 
of them have curious figures written all over them, 
looking like Egyptian hieroglyphics. The mother 
chose a single little piece of white cotton for a shroud. 
And beautifully did she, all alone, arrange the little 
form for its final rest, with the aid of flowers, when 
the coffin came. 

They use two coffins here in Mexico. And the coffins 
of the poor are always carried on the backs of Indian 
cargodoros. At the little grave of volcanic ashes, away 
out beyond Chepultapec andclose by the famous battle 
ground of Moline del Rey, an Indian Catholic priest 
stood waiting with book and candle. The two little 
half-naked Indian cargodoros trotted up with the two 
little coffins, and laid them down and stood waiting 
till the priest had done. Then they lifted the lid of 
one of the coffins and took out heaps of flowers, which 
they scattered into the grave. ‘Then they lifted the 
lid from the other coffin, and tenderly lifting out the 
little form and flowers together, they laid it in the 
shallow grave. Then all the other flowers were scat- 
tered in the grave, the priest assisting. Then he 
‘picked up a handful of dirt, said something as he let 
it fall on the flowers, and turned away as the two men 
with shovels came. The cargodoros hastily put the 
lids on the coffins, put their ropes around them, and, 
after each had received a silver dollar, they dispersed 
in aqueer little dog trot down the hill. And so we 
left the poor, starved little flower gi1l to sleep forever 
among the flowers of the floating islands of Mexico.— 
Thé Interior. 


Book Notices 


A Lieutenant at Eighteen. By Oliver Optic, Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 

This is the third of the series of ‘‘The Blue and the,Gray 
—on Land,” which tells of the struggles of the Great Re- 
bellion. Optic’s army of boy readers throughout the coun- 
try will seize with eagerness this last of the prolific writer’s 


stories, which maintains the interest of his former tales. 


Under the Old Elms. New York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell & Co, Price, $1. 

Mes. Claflin’s little book is a slight, though pleasant, ac- 
count, of her country home, and the distinguished guests 
whom she has entertained there. The publishers have 
done their best to make the book attractive, with its 
pretty binding and a charming picture of the hospitable 
mansion. 2 


By Mary B. Claflin. 


By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated, 


Price, $1.50. 


The Story of the Indian. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This book is one of a series intended to present peculiar 

and characteristic phases of development in that portion 

of our country which lies beyond the Missouri river. The 
present volume is one of personal recollections for the 
most part, describing scenes witnessed by the author, and 
relating many stories told him by the Indians themselves. 
The subject as a whole is very interestingly presented. 


A Girl of the Commune. By G.A.Henty. New York: R. F, ae 

& Co. 

In deviating from his usual style of work, Mr. Henty, 
well known as the author of many excellent juveniles, has 
done himself an injustice. This book is not up to the 
standard of what he has produced, and indicates that he 
has strayed from his province. There is, however, much 
in the novel that will interest the general reader who is not 


too nice in matters of originality and expression. 


Samantha in Europe. By “Josiah Al‘en’s Wife.” Illustrated by C. De 

Grimm. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co. Price, $2.50. 

Samantha and her ‘‘faithful pardner” issue forth once 
more to the delight of many old friends. They forsake the 
home fireside and are involved in many ‘‘strikin’ and skair- 
ful adventures” in strange cities and out-of-the way places 
all over Europe. Entertaining incidents and ludicrous 
episodes abound, Josiah especially outdoing himself. De 
Grimm has very fairly illustrated the book and the typog- 
raphy is excellent. 


At War with Pontiac; or the Token of the Bear. A Tale of Redcoat 
and Redskin, By Kirk Monroe, Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

There is, perhaps, no more popular juveaile writer than 

Kirk Monroe now living, and ‘tAt War with Pontiac,” is 

the best book he has thus far produced. Even rather old 


boys will read this tale with interest and pleasure, The 
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characters are well drawn, the plot is strong and well car- 
ried out, and thrilling incidents and adventures abound. 
The illustrations by Mr. Fennimore are very well drawn. 

George Washington Day by Day. By Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, 

New York: The Baker & Taylor Co, 

This is a valuable work presented in an admirable way. 
It was the purpose of the author to set forth she man, 
George Washington, and she presents simple statements 
of the events of his life‘‘day by day,” together with quota- 
tions from eminent writers concerning his character and 
individuality. The selections have been made skillfully 
and the book as an educational work is very valuable. It 
has attracted the attention of leading educators throvgh- 
out the country and is every where favorably received. 
Poems of the Farm. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard, 

To many whom years have separated from their country 
homes the romance of the old homestead and its quiet life 
appeals strongly; the picturesque charm of the place finds 
an echo in the hearts that now beat in the distance. By 
such readers this collection of poems will be warmly wel- 
comed. The selections have been appreciatively madeand 
the illustrations are excellent. Mr. Eastman shows himself 
to be both true poet and artist, and is in this work a bene- 
factor to all lovers of home and rural life. 


Selected and illustrated by Alfred C. Eastman. 


Beatrice of Bayou Teche. 

C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Astory of realinterest and power; the life of Beatrice 
the ‘‘white slave,” is traced from childhood to emancipa- 
tion, and through a brilliant career, until the fact of her 
heredity becoming known, she is cast out of the aristo- 
cratic circle, and she bitterly realizes that she isstilla 
slave to caste, even in New York. She is white, beautiful, 
gifted, but has negro blood in her veins, and that is social 
damnation. Her character and that of some others are 
well drawn, and the life of the plantation ‘‘befo’ the war,” 
is admirably pictured. Wethink the heroine was worthy 
of anobler mission than the one to which she is at last 
consigned, and that she should have no need of a Buddhist 
priest to strengthen her faith. 


By Alice Ilgenfritz Jones, Chicago: A. 


The Story of Ulla. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 


By Edwin Lester Arnold, London and New York: 

Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Arnold achieved success for himself when he wrote 
Para the Phcenician. Anyone who ever read that weird 
and exciting book is not likely to fo:get it. This is a vol- 
ume of ten short stories, pitched in various keys, and set 
in various eras of the world’s history, from the old Viking 
time downto Dashville,far ‘‘out West.” They areall strange, 
out of the common, and alive with interest. The ‘‘Ven- 
geance of Dungaroon” is a blood and thunder tale; “A 
Narrow Escape” is humorous; ‘*Rutherford” is a good short 
story, and we have a volume full of variety, written in good 
style, and with nothing commonplace. 

Dorothy, and Other Italian Stories, by Constance Fennimore 

Woolson. New York: Harper Brothers, Price, $1. 

Great is the crowd of women novelists paSsing before the 
doors of our mind. But among the faces, there is one 
always ssen with pleasure, and that is the bright, grace- 
ful, refined Constance Woolson. These stories by her are 
in no wise below Jupiter Lights and East Angels. Indeed, 
they have passed the Rubicon of public opinion and made 
a successful debutin Harper's and The Atlantic Monthly. 
They are steeped in Italian sunshine and Italian senti- 
ment, and there is nothing unhealthy or over-strained 
about them. The love making is natural, and the situa- 
tions such as occur in the lives of people we know. A 
readable, enjoyable book. 


Sermons and Addresses on Church Temperance Subjects. By 
Henry J. Ellison, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and Canon of Canter 
bury. Pp. 369. London: Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co, 

This book is the outcome of a life devoted to the cause of 
temperance, to that cause within the Church of England 
and in accordance with its principles. Theauthor has been 
for many years chairman of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society, and thir volume is an epitome of the 
growth of that society. We find the vast and complicated 
problems which have confronted that society fully and 
ably discussed in it, and the great subject of temperance 
discussed on all its sides. To all who are interested in tem- 
perance reform in America, and especially to the members 
of the Church Temperance Society, it will be of great value. 
We have never found the aims and purposes of the society 
so fully and cogently set forth. 

Sermons for the Principal Festivals and Fasts of the Church 
Year, By the Rt. Kev, Phillips Brooks, D.D. New York: E. P, Dutton 
&Co Price, $1.75. 

This volume is the seventh in the series of the late Bishop 
B.ooks’ published discourses. We need not remark upon 
the characteristics of Bishop Brooks as a popular preacher, 
since these are well known and have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed. Suffice it tosay,that what impresses us particularly 
in these sermons is their child-like simplicity of statement 
in many passages, their almost elementary tone of teach- 
ing;and we believe that one secret of the preacher's power 
was this rare capability of simple statement. There is also 
an eatgestuess and fervorin the more hortatory portions, 
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which indicate his great love for souls. One would natur- 
ally expect to find more decided doctrinal teaching in a 
series of sermons on the Church Year, and yet there isa 
frequent and forcible application of dogmatic truths to 
the needs of men, as,for example,in the sermons for Easter 
and Whitsunday. The preacher is not deep, bit he is 
plain. We know what he means to convey to our hearts 
and minds. Such preaching is always helpful. 


The Soul Winners; or How to Lead Sinners to the Saviour. By C. H. 


Spurgeon. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Here is a volume by the late Charles Spurgeon, and, like 
all he wrote, simple in language, and goes right to the 
pointin hand. His mode of illustration was very telling, 
and in this book we have many strong words, made doubly 
strong by apt illustration drawn from his own experience. 
The first six chapters contain the lectures delivered to the 
students of Pastors’ College; then follow four addresses 
delivered to Sunday school teachers and others. The re- 
maining parts are addressed to the general Tabernacle 
congregation. Preaching is the chief theme, but treated 
in Spurgeon’s own way. He says nothing about the com- 
position of sermons or of formal studies, Claracter, ear- 
nestness, faith, holiness, discretion, are dwelt upon with 
force. All preachers can learn much from Spurgeon, and 
we think his methad of illustration worthy of study andim- 
itation. Words of advice and help and suggestion to 
preachers young and old abound on every page, drawn from 
his long and wide experience. Of course there are, as is 
to be expected, some doctrinal blemishes, but these are 
easily passed over in reading the book. 

By E, DeWitt 
Price, $1.50, 


‘The Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. 
Burton, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 238 pages. 
The author, whois professor of New Testament Inter- 

pretation in the University of Chicago, aims in this work 

“‘to promote the historical study of the apostolic age” by 

presenting in chronological order the various New Test- 

ament writings, with the exception of the Gospels. The 
text of the revised version is printed iz extemso. There is 

a very useful analytical outline of the apostolic age, ar- 

ranged in parts, chapters, and sections, at the beginning of 

the book. At the end are notes discussing the dates of the 
several books, and also some other events of the apostolic 
history. To each note is added a list of books bearing on 
the subjectstreated. This enhances the usefulness of the 
volume. Of course thereis no attempt at exegesis; that 
would be beyond the scope of the work. This book will be 
found useful by students of the Bible, asit brings within easy 
compass much that is usually found only in many volumes. 

There is an index of subjects treated as well as of scriptural 

passages. 


The~ Shepherd Psalm. By F. B, Meyer, B.A. Illustrated by Mary A. 
Lathbury. ‘New York, Chicago, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

F. B. Meyer isan English Dissenting minister of great 
reptite, His chapel is always crowded, and on his visit to 
this country, where he preached in the Moody system, he 
was much admired. His is asweet and reverent spirit un- 
tainted by modern neologism. The Shepherd Psalm is of 
course the xxiii, ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd, etc.”» Itis 
treated with profound reverence and great spirituality, 
and the book is beautifully illustrated. The following is 
very good teaching for a Nonconformist. Speaking on the 
words,‘‘Thou preparest a table before me,” he says: “Itis 
very helpful, when possible, to communicate at least once 
a week, that we may clearly learn to lift all life to the level 
of the Lord’s Table, to be at every meal as at a sacrament, 
and to use all the emblems of nature as means of holy fel- 
lowship with Him.” ‘The doctrine of the Holy Sacrament 
isof course very different from Catholic doctrine, but 
there is very much that is noble, and elevating, and strik- 
ing, in the book. 


Sunshine and Haar. Life at Barncraig, By Gabriel Setoun. New 


York: Harper & Bros, 

Let us hasten to say what “haar” is. We thought from 
reading the first sketch it was “hair,” but on further search 
we find it means “‘fog.” That is the worst of these Scotch 
stories of which we now have such a plethora. They re- 
qnire a dictionary. But few human beings who are not 
Scotch know what ‘‘oxter girnie,”’ ‘‘dam-brod,” ‘‘deil’s 
buckie,” and soon mean. In addition to French and Ger- 
man, must the young idea now be made to master Scotch? 
Apart from the dialect, these stories give a vivid and 
sometimes a pathetic description of Scotch character and 
ways, and we are getting to see what a very clear-headed, 
workable character that is Maclaren, Crockett, Barrie, 
and now this man, are telling us in charming sketches. 
There are eight sketches and a short stofy. The story 
isthe best. ‘‘Lowrie’s,” which means in ordinary English, 
“Lawrence’s,” talk with the school-master is very charac- 
teristic and well brought out. One of the sketches, 
*Dod,” is a pathetic tale of the love of a mother for her 
son and her grief at his death. 


The Great Charter of Christ: being Studies on the Sermon on the 
Mount, Bythe Rt, Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., D.C. L., Bishop of 
Ripon. New York; Thomas Whittaker, Pp.300, Price, $1.50. 
Whatever the Bishop of Ripon gives forth to the Chris- 

tian world is worthy to be taken at once into reverent 
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hands and received with thankfulness as being to the 
greater glory of the Word of God, The present volume 
will be found very useful to the younger clergy, “studies” 
of which they may, tocertain profit, make their own study 
in regard of aright handling of the spiritual treasures in 
that Word before the people. Dr. Boyd Carpenter is al- 
ways calmin style, evident, aud, while sententious, clear 
of any approach to ‘involution. Surely, we say in reading 
him, even the simple folk cannot here go astray. And 
whilst his thoughts are ever deeply spiritual, their practical 
character and bearing on the life is instantly apparent. 
‘“‘The Great Charter of Christ” is of course the benedight 
code of His kingdom, published on the Mount; and the 
title of the first in order of these “Studies” init, ‘Some Ele- 
mentary Principles of the Religious Life,” furnishes the key 
of understanding to the power for blessing which lies in all 
those laws for His disciples that were spoken in Christ’s 
sermon there. 


The Doom of the Holy City. By Lydia Holt Farmer. New York: 


A, D. F. Randolph & Co, Price, $1.50. 

This book is an effort to depict in historical romance the 
period between the year 64 A. D. and the Fall of Jerusalem. 
There are evidences of much painstaking study of the 
period named, as well as of Jewish and Roman manners and 
life. A domestic romance lends interest and gives form 
and coloring to what is in effect a historical portrayal of 
the religious, social, and political life of Rome and Jerusa- 
lem in the first century of our era. 


The Prophesyiag of Women. A popularand practical exposition of 
the Bible doctrine. By the Rev. G. F, Wilkin. Pages, 348, Price, $1.50. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. y 
This curious book may be described as an agologiapro fem 

ina sua. Itsauthoris blessed with a wife who possesses 

“eminent prophetic and teaching gifts” and gallantly uh- 

dertakes to prove her right to the use of them in the pul- 

pit. Weadmire his chivalrous bravery in defense of his 
better-half, and yet we cannot quite escape a feeling of re- 
gret that the ‘‘eminent gifts” were not left to defend them- 
selves, a task to which they would no doubt have proved 
abundantly equal. The line of argument adopted is ingen- 
ious and makes short and easy work of St. Paul. The evil 
against which St. Paul lifted up his voice was the unhal- 
lowed desire of women to ‘speak in meeting.” Afainst 
women as preachers, lecturers, or what you willin all other 
places, he spoke nota word. Thus is brought to light the 
new and wonderful doctrine of the prophesying of women. 

It is true, as its author admits, all Scripture commentators 

are against it; but what ofthat? ‘‘There isa very strong and 

growing popular conviction favorable to” the new cult, 
and, therefore, it must be true. The right of private in- 
terpretation has wrested some strange notions from 

Holy Writ, but it has seldom gone to such lengths asin 

thisbook. One thanks God that he is a Churchman and 

has simply to say in the face of this: ‘‘We have no such 
custom, neither:the Churches of God.” 


Paseal and Other Sermons. Bythe late R. W, Church, M.A., D.C.L., 
Dean-ot St, Paul’s, etc. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 
$1075. 

The late dean of St. Paul’s was one of those persons of 
whose worth the world at large was unaware while he 
lived, but who will live with wide influence among men, 
now that he is gone. Mr. John Morley,ina late number 
of The Nineteenth Century, speaks of him as ‘‘that admir- 
able man,in many ways the most attaching personage 
produced by the Oxford Movement.” There are several 
sermons in this volume, notably the three upon Pascal, 
Bishop Butler, and Bishop Andrews, which are examples 
of the well-poised judgment and nice critical discrimina- 
tion for which Dean Church. was admired by those who 
knew him. Another very valuable discourse is entitled 
“The Place of the Episcopate in Christian History,” which 
if as forcible as it is elegant in its presentation of the 
essential features of the Apostolic Office in the Church. 
“The episcopate,” he says, ‘thas these two things: It hasa 
history inextricably associated with that of Christianity; 
and next, it is a publicsign of community of origin and 
purpose, and an assertion, never faltering, of confidence 
in a continuing future. Other organizations have with 
more or less success kept up Christianity; but they date 
from particular times and belong to particular places, and 
are the growth of special circumstances. Only this has 
been everywhere where Christianity has been; only this 
belongs peculiarly to Christianity, as awole.” We would 
like to quote still more of the passagein which this thought 
is developed with convincing power. However, people 
who are wise will buy Dean Church’s works, not only for 
the wisdom of his teachings, but for the beauty of his dic- 
tion. These occasional sermons are a valuable addition to 
the treasures of Avglican theological writings. 


Magazines and Reviesw 


Inthe January number of Blackwood's Edinburgh Mag- 
azine there is a further installment of the continued story, 
‘‘An Uncrowned King,” which was begun in the last num- 
ber, and which grows in interest. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
gives us another good paper on ‘The Book of Annandale.” 
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Those who are fond of sporting will wish to read the new 
book on ‘Shooting the Big Game of South Africa,” by 
Frederick Vaughan Kirby, to which an appreciative arti- 
cle is devoted. This number is fully up to the usual stand- 
ard of excellence. 


The relations subsisting and which ought to subsist be- 
tween England and the United States are discussed from 
the American point of view ina temperate and lucid arti- 
cle by G. H. D. Gossip in the December Fortnightly (Leon- 
ard Scott Publishing Co.) Two political write:s of Eng- 
land discuss ‘‘Parties and Policies” ina manner which em- 
phasizes the completeness of the late enllapse of the Lib- 
eral party. The most enjoyable article in this number, 
and one that all lovers of music ought to read, is ‘‘Men- 
delssohn: A Critical Estimate,” by H. H. Statham. Canon 
MacColl takes a shot at the irrepressible Mr. Justice Ameer 
Ali on the Turkish question. Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree gives 
us some interesting observations onthe playing of Hamlet, 
from an actor’s prompt kook, and introduced as behind the 
scenes. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine continues to be all that its 
nameimplies. The January issue (1896), the first of a new 
volume, has a pretty colored plate for a frontispiece, and 
is liberally illustrated allthrovgh. The leading article is 


a description of the Royal Palace of St. James, London. A 
story of considerable power, is ‘‘The Devil’s Manuscript,” 


and a very interesting paper is entitled ‘‘Freaks and _ 


Tricks in Handwriting.” This gives some of the clews 
familiar to the experts whereby the mental and physical 
conditions ot writers are determined. The article on Lord 
Wolseley, ‘‘The New Commander-in-Chief,” is timely and 
will interest both English and American readers. | / 


The Cassell Co. also republish in this country the popular 
illustrated English magazine entitled The Quiver, $1.50a 
year. 
Reading.” Its contents are characterized by earnestness 
of purpose, and are ofa high order. The January number 
gives us a sketch of Canterbury deanery, two or three con- 
tinued stories and several short ones, a bright sermon on 
“The Clouds of Scripture,” by the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, 
“Perils of Missionary Pioneering,” ‘‘What Penitence 
Means,” Scripture Lessons, Bible Class, etc. 


South Carolina has for a long time held a unique position 
as the only State in the Union which refuses to grant di- 
vorces for any cause whatsoever. It is exceedingly inter- 
esting to note the fact that the new constitution does not 
alter the State’s policy in this regard. Marriages between 
the tworaces are absolutely forbidden. The age of con- 
sent is fixed at fourteen, and married women are accorded 
full rights of property. This remarkable constitution just 
going into effect in South Carolina, isreviewed in detail in 
the January Review of Reviews. In view of the situation in 
Turkey, the character sketch of the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
will be of special interest. He is described as the chief 
constable of the East, ‘‘a poor policeman, but the only 
policeman there is” in that portion of the earth. It is said 
of Adolph Menzel, the great German illustrator, that as a 


painter in oil or aquarelle, a draughtsman on wood or 


stone, an etcher or a wielder of the drawing pen, he stood 
by all accord head and shoulders above his contempuraries. 
He was equally at home as an exponent of historical scenes 
or as a delineator of contemporary events. Valerian Gri- 
bayedoff who writes of him in this number of the Review, 
says one of Menzel’s greatest services to the cause of art 
lay in his demonstration of the value of a line in black and 


white illustration, and even had he never enriched the- 


world with those masterpieces on canvas, the pride and 
glory of his countrymen and the delight of art lovers the 
universe over, he would still be entitled to a front rank 
among the artists of the century for his incomparable 
drawings on wood of scenes from the life and time of Fred- 
erick the Great. 


Books Received 
Under this head will be announced all books received up to the 
week of publication. Further notice will be given of such books as 
the editor may select to review. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & Co. 


The Gospel of Youth in the God-Man., Matriculation Sermon 
(Revised), By Charles F, Hoffman, D.D,, LL.D., D.C.L, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 
The Boston Charades. By Herbert Ingalls. $r. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS PRINTING CO., Detroit 
The Sacrifice. An Epic. By Benj. T. Trego. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of 
the Indian Rights Association. Office of the Indian Rights 
Association, Philadelphia, 


Year Book. Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour, Faribault, 
Minn. Advent, 1895. 


A Round Robin to the Junior Auxiliary. Our Nevada and Utah 
Indians. By the Rev. F, W, Crook. Junior Aux, Pub. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Soldier and Servant Series. The Martyrs of the Reformation, 
By the Rev. Henry Ferguson, M.A. - : 


It has onits title page, ‘‘For Sunday and General — 
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The household 


The Christ and Maiden 
Mary 
BY ALICE CRARY 


Maiden Mary laid her Baby 
With a touch that mothers know 
In the warmest place of shelter 
She could find so long ago; 
Laid Him from her arm caressing 
To the lowly manger stall, 
That her eyes might feast their gladness 
On her Son—the Allin All. 
While from out the star-lit sky 
Angels sung His lullaby. 


Maiden Mary watched her Baby . 
In the stable’s softened glow, 
As she saw His breath come softly, 
Gently falling, to and fro; 
Watched Him till He woke from slumber, 
Oh, the joy of her surprise 
When He looked in baby wonder 
At the love-light of her eyes, 
While from out the heaven bright, 
God, the Father, sent His light. 


Maiden Mary, God’s own handmaid, 
Knelt in wonder, for she knew 
That in God’s eternal purpose 
Her dear Son was God’s Son too. 
God, the Father, looked from heaven 
At His well-beloved Son, 
Who, inthis humiliation, 
Pledged His will would now be done. 
And the Holy Child’s first cry 
Rose a sacrifice on high. 


Candles and Scandals 
BY CHARLES PELLETREAU, L. H. D. 
(Copyrighted) 
CHAPTER XI. 


The summer and autumn passed, and 
the work in St. David’s parish grew 
more intezesting and more prosperous. 
Mr. Van Dyke continued in the quiet 
and faithful discharge of his duties, be- 
ing neither unduly elated by his success, 
nor much disturbed by the opposition of 
a tew disappointed ones who discovered 
that the Church could prosper, even if 
they were not init. The rector intended 
to take a brief holiday in the early fall, 
but gave it upon account of the many 
things he had to attend to in connection 
with the new building. It was now late 
in January, and he was beginning to 
feel the need of a respite before entering 
upon the strain of Lent, but scores of 
people were down with la grippe, which 
with many of the more advanced in 
years, developed into pneumonia. Mrs. 
Baines and three of the Spangles were 
dangerously sick for.several weeks. In 
all cases the rector showed the qualities 
of the devoted priest and the loving 
friend, never sparing himself, or neglect- 
ing any who needed his ministrations. 
Kneeling at the bed-side of the afflicted, 
or busying himself in devising ways and 
means to make them more cozifortable, 
he went his rounds day after day, 
strengthening, cheering, and instructing 
the hearts of those whom God had com- 
mitted to his care. His attention to Mrs. 
Baines was unceasing, and after she got 
on her feet again, and left Ashton to 
live with a brother who lost his wife, 
she confessed to the Spangles that she 
had treated the pastor rather shabbily, 
and thought he might not be as bad as 
he was painted. One night after the 
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A CoucH SHOULD NoT BE NEGLECTED. 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a simple 
remedy, and give immediate and sure relief. 
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Sickness in the parish had begun to 
abate and there seemed no dangerous 
cases, the rector followed the warden 
into the library, and closing the door re- 
marked: ‘‘I supposed we had got over 
the worst of it, but I heard as I came in, 
that the Bangs’ house was quarantined 
and that little Freddie is in a bad way.” 


“Solunderstand. I presume you know 
it is black diphtheria? They can't get 
any help either, and the tather is just 
used up.” 

The rector was silent for some time: 
then looking into the warden’s face he 
said: ‘‘Possibly, I may decide to take a 
short vacation, I will let you know in the 
morning.” 

The same evening when Mr. Cott was 
alone with his wife, he remarked: ‘‘Mr. 
Van Dyke is just fagged out; he’s feel- 
ing the effect of the long strain on his 
nervous system. He grew very fond of 
that boy, and now that he is not per- 
mitted to goin and see him, it worries 
him a good deal.” 


‘He ought to leave for a rest, my dear. 
I noticed his tired look in church to-day, 
and coming home he remarked to me 
that he had stood by open graves twenty 
times since Christmas.” 

“Well, I fancy he is planning to run 
off for a respite, from what he let drop.” 

When Mr. Van Dyke came to the 
breakfast table the next morning he held 
in his.hand a copy of The Chronicle. His 
face was paleand his manner quiet. The 
warden inquired what he had decided in 
regard to the outing. Therector toldhim 
he had made up his mind to-go where no 
one could get at him for a week at least. 

“That's right; we shall not even ask 
you to tell us where to send your mail, 
and you needn’t write to us unless you 
feel that you want to.” 

“It will be better for me not to.” 

‘*Will you leave to-day?” 

“‘T have decided to start as soon after 
breakfast as I can arrange some papers 
in my desk. I have written the bishop 
explaining certain things, asking him to 
send you a supply for one, and probably 
two, Sundays.” As they rose from the 
table, the rector grasped the hand of his 
friend and said in a husky voice: 


Good by.” 


An hour later a man carrying a small 
valise stood at the ‘side door of Mr.) 


Bangs’ house, and rang the bell.- Getting 
no response, he pushed open the door 
and went in. It was very still, and for 
several minutes he was all alone under a 
roof where dwelt sorrow and disease. 
Presently Mr. Bangs entered from the 
hall, looking a picture of misery and woe. 
Recognizing his visitor he started back 
and groaned: ‘‘My God! What brings 
you here? my house is under the ban, 
you must leave at once.” 

The young man took off his coat and 
overshoes, placed the satchel on a chair 
and quietly answered: ‘I’m a pretty 
good nurse, and I have come tohelp you. 
It's my vacation, and I mean to spend ‘it 
right here with you.” 

The afflicted man stared in dumb 
amazement, and then hung his head. 
Therector resumed: ‘‘It’sasecret known 
only to Dr. Ames; he gave me some use- 
ful points, and God willing we will save 
them yet. I didn’t know your wife was 
down until I sawit mentioned in the 
paper this morning.” 

In an unsteady voice the gentleman 
protested: ‘‘Mr. Van Dyke, I cannot 
consent to this—your kindness 1s like 
coals of fire dropping on my head from 
heaven. Youdo not know how deeply 


“May 
God reward you and your wife for all the | 
kindnesses I have met with in this house. | 


I wronged you in thought and word, and 
you shall not take this risk.” 

The rector held out his hand, and re- 
plied: ‘‘Forget the past, we are mem- 
bers of the common household of Faith. 
It was all a mistake; please do not refer 
to it again.” 

The tears ran down Mr, Bangs’ cheeks. 
“If you have no fear for yourself, it is 
not fair to the parish that you should 
come here.” 

“Perhaps it wouldn't be if I were in- 
tending to go among the people, but it is 
my desire to stop with you. We can now 
manage it so that we both get the re- 
quired amount of rest. I have no fear, 
and I think he would be an unworthy 
doctor and a recreant priest who ran 
away from duty because it was not agree- 
able. Your wordis supreme in your own 
house,, but unless you command me to 
leave, I shall stay until the crisis is 
past.” 

There is very little more to be told. It 
leaked out the next day where and how 
the rector of St. David’s was spending 
his vacation. Parishioners called on the 
warden and begged him to persuade Mr. 
Van Dyke to leave the infected house, 
but to all such requests he made the same 
reply, telling them that one might as well 
attempt to move a mountain as to budge 
the rector when he felt that he was in the 
right. 

* * * 

Once more we invite the reader to make 
a mental excursion to Ashton. It is 
again early summer—a bright, sweet, 
beautiful morning as ever dawned. A 
man and woman who have attended the 
early Celebration, come out of St. David’s 
and are walking along a graveled pathin 
the churchyard. Presently they come 
to a little grave and stop. On a simple 
cross of polished marble are chiselled 
the words: 


In loving memory of Frederick Bangs, who fell asleep 
Feb. 3, 1894, aged eleven years and ten months. 


As the woman stoops over to touch a 
flower on the mound, we recognize the 
features of Mrs. Bangs who is still deli- 
cate looking after her long sickness and 
heavy bereavement. She raises her eyes 
and glances into her husband's face. He 
seems to divine her thoughts, and mur- 
murs reverently: ‘‘Uader God, I owe it 
to him that you are spared to me. The 
rector would have laid down his life for 
our sakes. I could not love him more if 
he were my own son; and to think that I 
should have been so blind and prejudiced! 
May God forgive me—I cannot forgive 
myself.” 

‘‘O, dear, the scales have dropped from 
a good many eyes,” his wife said, softly. 
“He will be on the ocean this time next 
week with his beautiful bride.” 

‘Then you admire her, too?” 

“Indeed I do; she’d make any one love 
her, bless her sweet heart!” 

“JT think she would, my dear, butI feel 
ashamed every time she speaks to me. I 
can’t forget what ugly things I said about 
that note, and you know it was intended 
for Miss Josie all the time—the envelopes 
got mixed—and that other affair, too. 
Mr. Van Dyke told me yesterday that his 
friend was still traveling abroad, and 
would meet them upon their arrival in 
Liverpool, and arrange for a visit to 
Rome and the Holy Land in the fall.” 

As these now admiring and devoted 
friends of the rector walked away, Mr. 
Bangs observed: ‘It was very stupid 
to get frightened over wax candles.” 

‘‘And still worse to tell fibs and listen 
to them,” added Mrs. Bangs, dropping 
her eyes.” 


THE END. 
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pale folk 


How many pale folk there 
are! People who have the 
will, but no power to bring 
out their vitality. People 
who swing like a pendu- 
lum between strength and 
weakness—so that one 
day’s work causes six days’ 
sickness! People who have 
no life for resisting disease 
—thin people, nerveless 
delicate ! 

The food for all such 
is Scott’s Emulsion. The 


hypophosphites of lime 
and soda, with the oil, will 
tone up the system, give 
the blood new life, improve 
the appetite and keep up 
digestion ! 

50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 
Chemists e 2 New York 


Irisn't safe to deceive children even in 
fun, This was shown very plainly at 
one time by an experience of an English- 
man and his son upon a railway journey 
which they took together. While the 
little fellow was gazing out of the open 
window his father slipped the hat off the 
boy’s head in such a way as to make his 
son believe that it had fallen out of the 
wihdow. The boy was very much upset 
by his supposed loss, when his father 
consoled him by saying that he would 
‘whistle it back.” A little later he 
whistled, and the hat reappeared. Not 
long after the little lad seized upon his 
father’s hat, and flinging it out of ihe 
window, shouted: ‘‘Now, papa, whistle 
your hat back again!’ . 


™ Columbia 


Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 


For 1896 


YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 


oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won’t object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 


Address Calendar Department, 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Children’s Hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


“I Don’t Care”’ 


Girls and boys, I wish to tell you 
Of a foe you entertain. 
I have seen him with you often, 
And the fact has caused me pain; 
Foi ae only seeks the ruin 
Of your lives so young and fair— 
He’s a foe, cool, sly and cunning, 
And his name is “I don’t care.” 


Have you ever thought, dear children, 
That ‘I don’t care’’ isa thief, 

Taking from you time and order, 
Candor, friends, and all save grief? 

Don’t you notice the bold falsehoods 
That he daily tells to you, 

And that make you say, “I don’t care,” 
When at heart you really do? 


He at first will only cause you 
To forget yourself, and dare 
To answer parents, friends,and strangers 
With the rude words, “I don’t care.” 
But be warned! He’l plant within you 
The true spirit of his name; 
Then he’ll disappear like magic, 
Leaving you to bear the shame. 


Break the habit, children, break it; 
Do not use the common phrase; 
Smaller things than this have started 
Many a life in reckless ways. 
Guard your words, your thoughts, your 
actions; 
To yourselves be true, and dare 
Not let the good cf life slip by you 
With a reckless, “I don’t care,” 
—The Little Christian. 


A “Costly”? Secret 


BY EMMA M. ROBISON 


It was always ‘‘hard times” in the lit- 
tle red house where the Merton’s lived, 
and one unhappy day when Jimmie 
broke the shabby old rocking-chair, the 
children felt that it was a dire calamity. 

“There's prettier ones down at the 
store,’’ said Mamie, comfortingly; and 
Jimmie stopped crying to offer his pre- 
cious bright penny to buy a new one. 

Mamma Merton smiled, saying cheer- 
fully: ‘‘Never mind, dearies, we can get 
along nicely without a rocker; you are all 
too lasge to care to be rocked to sleep 
any more.” 

“But what will you do for a chair to 
rest in?’ asked Rob. 

“‘Oh, I shall soon have so many little 
helpers that I shall not get so tired,” re- 
plied his mother. 

But in the weeks that followed Rob 
and Mamie noticed that she was often 
very tired,though they did all they could 
to help. 

‘*T wish I could earn some money,” 
sighed Rob almost daily. But he could 
think of nothing an eleven-year-old boy 
could do, until one morning, as he and 
Mamie were picking up the walnuts 
from under their one small tree, a bright 
thought came to him. 

‘“‘There’s butternuts and walnuts, too, 
in the woods, and we can gather some 
to sell, and get mammaa new chair,” he 
exclaimed eagerly. 

“Oh, do you ’spose we could?” cried 
Mamie, delightedly. 

‘‘We can try it, anyway,” replied Rob, 
“and we won't tell mammathat we want 
to buyanything until we get the money.” 

‘Won't she be’sprised though?” said 
Mamie, little knowing how hard it would 
be to keep their plan a secret; the very 
first secret they had ever tried to keep 
from their mother for more than a day 
Or two, 


' 
On their first trip to the woods they 


found they had undertaken a great deal, 
but they never thought of giving up. 
Every pleasant evening they drew Jim- 
mie’s old wagon to Hilton’s woods, re- 
turning later with a goodsupply of nuts, 
at times, and again with only a few. 

“Do you ’spose we will ever get 
enough?” asked Mamie, as they turned 
homeward one evening after a particu- 
larly unsuccessful expedition. 

The pile of nuts inthe wood-house loft 
increased so slowly and Mamie was so 
tired, that Rob scarcely knew what to 
answer. ‘‘Oh, the nuts will not be gone 
for a long while yet, you know,” he said 
hopefully; ‘‘and if we shouldn’t get 
enough from them this fall, why maybe 
I can make some money this winter shov- 
eling paths,” he added. 

“But that wouldn’t be my money. I'd 
like to get half the chair,” objected 
Mamie, 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter who earns the 
most; but J ought to, because I’m a boy, 
and the oldest, too,” said Rob; then see- 
ing that Mamie was not convinced, he 
added persuasively: ‘‘If you do my work 
at home while I shovel snow, it will be 
just about the same as earning the 
money yourself, don’t you see?’ and 
though Mamie didn’t exactly ‘‘see,” she 
said no more. 

Half way home they stopped to resta 
while, seating themselves by the fence 
which separated Farmer Boyce’s pasture 
from the road. ‘‘Oh, what loads of but- 
ternuts on those trees over there by the 
orchard,” said Mamie, peering between 
the rails ;‘‘and there’s lots on the ground, 
too.” 


‘We could soon get all we needed in 
there, but Mr. Boyce drives the boys out 
whenever he catches them there though 
they manage to get a good many after 
all,” said Rob, rubbing his aching arms. 

“Mamma wouldn’t want us to go there 
unless Mr. Boyce said we might,” said 
Mamie, 

“Well, he will never say it,’’said Rob, 
rising to go. 

Mamie looked longingly atthe trees as 
she followed. Presently she said timid- 
ly: ‘Don’t you think maybe he would 
let us pick up some of those nuts if we 
asked him ‘real polite?’’”’ 

“Ask him!” cried Rob, ‘‘why, Mamie 
Merton, he’s just awful cross when he 
catches the boys in there.” 

“But they don’t ask him first,” per- 
sisted Mamie; ‘he couldn’t hurt us for 
just asking him, and if he was cross to 
us we could ‘pologize for troublin’ him, 
like the agent when—”’ 

“For pity sake, Mamie, what are you 
talking about?’ broke in Rob; ‘you 
wouldn’t dare ask him yourself, and you 
don’t spose I'm going to.” 

“I'd rather do it than not help with 
mamma’s chair,” said Mamie stoutly, 
“but I think you might, "cause you're 
the oldest, and a boy besides.” 

Rob fairly gasped with astonishment, 
and before he recovered they reached 
the open gate of the Boyces’ barnyard, 
into which Mamie turned without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and what could he do 
but follow? He wished that Mamie had 
never seen those trees, or that the farm- 
er would not be at home, but both wishes 
were vain, for just then Mr. Boyce came 
in view around the corner of the barn, 
He stopped short at the sight of his 
small visitors, and the gruff ‘‘How-de- 
do” with which he answered their greet- 
ing was not encouraging, Mamie slipped 
a trembling little hand into Rob’s brown 
one, but before she could speak Rob be- 


gan, in a voice that was far from steady; | 


«Please, could Mamie and me pick up 
the nuts under the big trees in the pas- 
ture? There’s lots of them down.” 

“How do you know that?’ demanded 
the farmer, suspiciously. 

“We saw them as we came by,” re- 
plied Rob; ‘‘we’ve been over to Hilton’s 
woods after nuts, but we didn’t find very 
many.” 

“To Hilton’s woods and back again 
since school! Well, you must have 
walked pretty brisk; and it looks like 
you had all you are able to carry,” said 
he, glancing down into Mamie’s basket. 

“‘We ran nearly all the way over,” said 
Mamie’s, shyly, ‘‘but we can’t hurry any 
coming back. It’s a long way to carry 
the nuts, too, and we want to gather lots 
of them this year for a partic’ler pur- 
pose,” said she, looking pleadingly into 
the stern face so far above her: 

“Could you pick up those nuts with- 
out riskin’ life and limb climbin’ the 
trees?” asked the farmer, turning to Rob, 
who answered that ‘‘mamma didn’t al- 
low him to climb trees to knock off 
nuts.” 

“And you wouldn’t fill your baskets 
with fall sweetings instead of nuts, 
either, I suppose?” 

“No, sir,” answered the children. 

“Well, if youthink you can go through 
the barnyard here, and the orchard, 
closing all the gates after you both 
going and coming, why you may try it 
once, anyway,” he said at last. The 
children eagerly promised to be very 
careful, and, thanking him for the per- 
mission, they turned to go, 

“Come to-morrow evening,” he called 
after them, ‘‘and mind that only youtwo 
are to come. I can’t have half the 
children in the place running here.” 

Tell anybody of their good fortune, for 
which they had dared so much? The 
children felt that selfishness was excus- 
able under the circumstances. 

Mamie gave a little skip of delight, a)l 
forgetful of her heavy basket. ‘It was 
so good of you to ask him, Rob. I don’t 
know whether I could have asked him, 
he looked so cross.’’ 

Rob drew a long breath of relief. ‘I 
tell you I'm glad it is over; we are sure 
now to have enough to buy the chair.” 

“What kind shall we get?’ asked 
Mamie. Much as they had talked about 
this, they had never been able to reacha 
satisfactory conclusion. Rob favored a 
chair ‘‘just like the old one,” while 
Mamie thought ‘‘mamma would like a 
lighter chair better.” Both greatly ad- 
mired a blue plush chair that was tempt- 
ingly displayed in the store window, but 
they were almost certain they couldn't buy 
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& ‘ Women are sure to be interested ina 
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Maywood Colony, 
CALIFORNIA, 


at 18 months from planting. This is frcm Block 48, which 
was planted in April, 1894, and the phcto taken in Septem- 
ber, 1895. If you doubt such wonderful growth, write any- 
one at Corning, California, asking when the orchard on 
Block 48 was planted. The size of the trees tells more 
than werds. No irriga‘ion, yet nowhere are better trees. 

Land that will produce like results is mow being sold in 
1o-acre lots in Colony No. 4, at $50 an acre; and in Colcny 
No. 6, at $40 per acle Terms made that any provident 
person can meet, 

That Easteners may know EXACTLY wkat winter 
weather is at May wood Colony, we here present the official 
report for the weck ending January 3, 1896: 


Saturday, Dec. 28, clear, 52 deg. 
Sunday. Dec, 29, clear, 51 deg. 
Monday, Dec, 30, clear, 51 deg, 
Tuesday, Dee. 31, clear, 56 deg. 
Wednesday, Jan, 1, clear, 54 deg. 
Thursday, Jan. 2, clear, 55 deg. 
Friday, Jan, 3, clear, 60 deg. 


This is beluw the average temperature, yet we give it as 
it is. How does it compare with where you are? 

We have nowrbeen talking with you through these col- 
umns for about two months. May be you want to learn 
something of our reliability. We referto Rev J. E. Ray, 
Methodi:t; Rev. James ( ope, Episcopal; Rev, W. L, Cook, 
Baptist, pastors at Corni: g, California; also the postmas- 
ter; and C, D. Smith, the railway agent. Will furnish the 
n-mes of as many resident colonists as ycu desire to cor- 
respond with. The Bank of Tehama County, at Red Bluff, 
California, is where we do our banking busiress, and refer 
tothem. If you are going toinvest, or make a home in 
California, we want you toread our proposition. We are 
giving more value for a given sum of money than any 
other colony in that State, 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 
84 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burlington WINTER 
Li TOURS 


IN PRIVATE PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


Under care of a Special Agent, will leave Chicago 
January 9, February 6 and March 6, for 


CALIFORNIA 


Via San Antonio, El Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Del Monte 
and San Jose, returning via Salt Lake and 
Rio Grande Scenic Route through Colorado. 
Price of ticket includes all expenses. Everything 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


For pamphlets with particulars apply to 
C.,B &Q. ticket agent or to T. A. Grady, Manager 
Excursion Department, 211 Clark St., Chicago. 


California Land 


Homes within reach of persons with limited means. 


Climate unsurpassed anywhere in the State. Land will 
grow oranges, lemons, almost all semi-tropical fruits, 
Chittenden tract adjoins Corring, and in vicinity of May- 
wood Colony. Address A.J. CHITTENDEN, Corn- 
ing, Tehama County, Cal. Xeference, Friest in 
charge St. Andrew’s Episcopal mission, Corning. 


TICKETS TO NEW YORK CITY 
and return will be available via the Nickel 
Plate Road at a fare and a third fortheround 
trip on the certificate plan, account meet- 
ing of the Cycle Manufacturers’ Board of 
Trade, January 18th to 2sth, inclusive. Solid 
through trains to New York, affording pa- 
trons the benefits of a superb dining-car 
service and elegant buffet sleeping cars. 
Further particulars cheerfully given on ap- 
plication to J. Y. Calahan, Gen'} Agent, 1} 
Adams St., Chicago, Wl, 


. 
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that, though, as yet, they were in happy 
ignorance as to prices. They were still 
talking eagerly when they entered the 
yard, and Towser’s noisy welcome 


brought their mother and Jimmie to the | 


door. The evening’s addition to their 
store was duly talked over, then, dark 
though it was, the children must climb 
into the loft with the nuts. 

“Because we have ever so much to do 
in the morning,” said Rob. 

It was so hard to keep their secret, that 
bedtime was very welcome that night. 
Being tired, they soon fell asleep, and it 
seemed but a little while until their 
mother called them to get up, which they 
did most willingly. They spent a busy 
morning doing all the work that it was 
possible to do then, so that there might 
b2 no delay on their return from school. 
When the bell sounded their release that 
afternoon, none of the fifty or more 
scholars were so impatient to reach home 
as Rob and Mamie. No stopping that 
time for a game of ball, and Mamie even 
allowed a ‘‘tag’”’ to go unpaid. 

It was a disappointment to find the 
house closed when they reached home, 
but they knew where to find the key, and 
went in. 

“It’s lonesome not to find mamma here 
when we come home,” sighed Mamie. 

“We needn't care this time, though, 
for we are going away ourselves,” said 
Rob. ‘‘Hurry and get ready, Mamie. 
I've nothing to keep me more than five 
minutes.” 

Mamie rushed upstairs for the long, 
dark apron she always wore nutting, and 
R ob went to the pantry to put away their 
empty dinner-pail. Inthe sink he dis- 
covered Jimmie’s little slate, on which 
was written a short note from his mother: 
“TI am going to East Chatham, and will 
not be back until late,” he read. ‘‘I will 
leave Jimmie with Mrs. Putnam, and you 
must bring him home, and stay with him 
—bothofyou. Builda fire at five o’clock.” 

“Stay at home! Oh, we can’t, ’cause 
this is our only chance to get those nuts 
in the pasture. Mr. Boyce said to come 
to-night, and, besides, I heard the big 
boys planning to get them to-morrow. I 
just wish I hadn’t found the old slate,” 
thought Rob. 

And then a great temptation seized the 
boy. He could take the pail back to the 
kitchen, and his mother would never 
suspect that he had found the slate, and 
so ask no questions. The struggle was 
a hard one, and once Lis hand was on the 
pail, but he drew,back, whispering, ‘‘It 
would be worse thana downrightlie,and 
I won't doit.” Then, lest his courage 
should fail him, he carried the slate into 
the kitchen, and when Mamie came down 
he read the message. 

«‘O, dear me, couldn't we go just a little 
while; we could come back early?’ she 
asked, wistfully. 

But Rob shook his head. 
says we are to stay at home.” 

‘*But maybe she wouldn't care if she 
knew about those nuts—and the chair,” 
urged Mamie tearfully. 

“We can’t go, Mamie,” said Rob, so 
decidedly that she ceased to argue about 
it. But she cried over the disappoint- 
ment, and Rob was far too unhappy him- 
self to be able to comfort her. 

On her return home, their mother 
found such sorrowful little faces, that an 
explanation was necessary, and their 
secret came out. 

‘‘We might just as well tell about it, 
"cause we will never be able to get the 
chair now,” said Rob, sadly. 

“What you have earned will beagreat 
help in buying one, however,” said Mrs. 


“Mamma 


pital. 


The Living Church 


Merton, consolingly, ‘'and we willalltaxe 
far more pleasure in it then one bought 
with mcn2y you earned by disobeying 
me,” she added, kissing him lovingly. 
“I guess secrets don’t pay,” said 
Mamie wis:ly, ‘‘’cause if you had known 
all about it, p’raps we could have gone.” 
“Perhaps,” said her mother, smiling. 


Jenny’s Lesson 


“Jenny,” said avery tired mother to 
her daughter one afternoon, ‘‘will you 
help me sew this braid on your sister’s 
dress?” 

“Oh, mother, how can you ask me to 
help you when you know that it takes all 
my time to make those pictures!” 

“What pictures?”inquired her mother, 

“Why, a lot of us girls met yesterday 
at Katie Easton’s house, and formeda 
club—we call it the ‘Busy Workers,’ be- 
cause we will be always helping tae 
poor. We are making pictures for the 
poor sick children in the New York Hos- 
Do you not think it a good plan?” 

“Perhaps it is,” said her mother ab- 
sently. 

So Jenny, leaving her mother to sew 
on the braid, started up-stairs to make 
pictures. She had not been up there 
very long when Katie Easton came in. 

“Well, Kate,” said Jenny, ‘‘I thought 
you were never coming.” 

“T would have been here sooner, but 
we had company for dinner, and Chloe 
had so many dishes to wash that I stayed 
to help her.” 

“Well, Kate Easton, you shock me! 
The very idea of you helping your ser- 
vant,” said Jenny, very much surprised. 

‘“‘Now, look here, Jenny, didn’t we 
form aclub, and each~promise that we 
would do all we could to help others?” 

‘“‘Well, that hasn’t any thing todo with 
helping servants wash dishes,” said 
Jenny. 

‘*Ves, it has, too. Icouldn’t go out 
trying to help other people, all the time 
knowing that mother or some of the ser- 
vants would be glad for my help. Do 
you think you could?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Jenny. 

After a pleasant afternoon, at tea time 
Kate went home. As soon as she was 
gone, Jenny came down-stairs, and went 
to find her mother. 

‘*Mother,” she said, ‘‘thave you the 
braid sewed on Nettie’s dress yet?” 

“No,” replied her mother, ‘‘I have not 
been able to get it done.” 

“Then I will help you, mother; and 
after this I mean always to help you 
first, and then work for any others I can 
help.” 

And after that Jenny always helped 
the people inside her home first, and 
then helped outsiders allshe could.—Zx. 


A Mischieyous Little 


Bear 


A favorite amusement of the little 
bear was to go off to the end of his cage 
away from his mother, and then, rising 
on his hind feet, walk over to her, and, 
throwing his arms about her neck, hug 
her for all he was worth, and then and 
begin to bite and scratch and pommel 
her. 

This she would stand for awhile, but 
if it became too severe the usual cuffing 
was given him; orelse, if he was very 
bad, she would take him up in her mouth 
and go and drop him in the large water 
tank at one end of the cage, the edge of 
which was on a level with the floor. 


| This great tank was two feet deep, and 
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even when there was no water in it, it 
was wet and slimy, and the little bear 
did not like it. 

Sometimes he was thrown in when the 
tank was half full of water, and was left 
to gasp and choke several times before 
the old bear would reach in, and, grab- 
bing by the leg, foot, back or head, 
whichever came uppermost, pull him out 
and drop him on the floor to dry. The 
last time I saw him he was very naughty 
indeed, and was several times doused in 
the water. 

The last dip seemed to have been suc- 
cessful, for a very quiet little bear crept 
up to its mother’s side by the edge of the 
tank. But when the mother’s head was 
turned, he leaped up and sprang at her 
in such a way as to make her lose her 
balance. There was a tremendous splash 
as the old bear slid over the side and 
under the water. 

The little bear's ears stood straight up, 
and he looked the very imp of mischief 
as he saw his mother disappear. His 
expression changed, however, when the 
old bear's head came above the water 
again. There was a look in her face 
that made him think that it would be 
well to retire. 

With ears laid flat back he sped for the 
small covered room opening off the back 
of the cage and retired to the darkest 
corner, where he crouched down and 
pretended to goasleep. Mrs. Bear slow- 
ly climbed out of the tank, then tramped 
across the cage to the room in the rear, 
and blocking up the entrance with her 
body, leaned forward and administered 
several resounding thumps to the little 
black bundle in the corner. The little 
bear was on his good behavior after 
that for twenty minutes.—7he Congre- 
gationalist. 


One cold winter day an Italian stood 
atastreet corner grinding from his or- 
gan some doleful music. A group of 
children, large and small, were gathered 
around him. Among them were several 
good-sized boys, who seemed disposed 
to make sport of the organist. One of 
them said tothe others: ‘'Boys, I’m go- 
ing to hit the old fellow’s hat.” In a mo- 
ment he had a snowball in his hand, and 
he threw it so violently that it knocked 
the Italian’s hat off, and it fell into the 
gutter. What do you suppose tbe organ 
grinder did? Strike the boy, knock him 
down, shake his fist at him, curse him, 
Swear at him? Some men would have 
done this after being treatedin this way. 
But he did nothing of the sort. He 
stooped down and picked up his hat, 
knocked the snow from it, and put it on 
his head. Hethen turned to the rude 
boy, bowed gracefully, and said: ‘‘Now 
I'll play you a tune to make you merry.” 
Who was the gentleman, the boy or the 
Italian?—Ram’s Horn. 
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Bright’s canee 
Disease CURED 


Bright’s Disease is but advanced Kid- 
ney Disease. It is better to cure the 
ont trouble inits incipiency, but if 
‘ou have neglected it, hesitate no 
jonger, but cure yourself at once, 


SAF E 
Cure. 


ae 
ee 


WITH 
WARNER’S 


F xposure 


Toa contagious disease does not mean contract- 
ing that disease, if you have strength and vigor 
torepelit. Strength and vigor are given and 
safety to the health is insured by 


rHlood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $r- 
Prepared only by C.I. Hood & Co, Lowell, Mass. 


’ ; are gentle. mild, effcctive. 
Hood Ss Pills All druggists. 25 cents, 


NEW SCARLET PANSIES, 100. 


The bright and beautiful scarlet and Be shades 
of the Pansy are little known. Try our Mixed 
Strain of GIANT FLOWERED SCARLET SHADES. 
FOR ONLY 10 CENTS we will mail a packet 
of 50 seeds and our great Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits; 136 pages elegantly illustrated; many 
large colored plates. Do not miss it. Order now. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, W. Y. 


Bells 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager, 


Troy, NH. Y., and New York City, 


Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells- 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296, 
HAVE ener 25.000 

|, (JHURCH, Eee OTHER 

MENE 


oO 

PUREST, BEST 

| Y & COI GENUINE. 
AWEST- TROY N, VBA MEAL, 
[4 CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sa-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro. O, 


g Buckey ye Bell Foundry 
anduzen Co., Sate eT: Ohio, 
ee, Bost roe ree” Church Bells & Chimes, 


= Highest Award at World’s Fair. Gold h 
Mid-winter Exp’n. Price, terms, etc., oe Naty ted 


MENT MANUFACTURING 

THE «ARGEST ESTABLISU a HIMESand 
@ e H BELL in TEE ALS a 
PUREST BELL METAL. .( gop nae and Tin.) 
McSHANE' GELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, MD, 
LYMYER Za ea 
SWEETER, MORE a DUR 

ABLE, LOWER 

CHURCH erst a 


Eis. TEL 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, ©; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAN 
BHIG'| GRADE CHURCH FURNITURE.OPERA E> 


[pearcesr MANUFA CTURERST 
IN THE WORLD 


FURNITURE pe 
COMPANY mA SCHOOL Rene Ne a 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


FARRAND & VOTEY, 


| HIGH CRADE ORCANS. 


Correspordence Solicited. DETROIT, MICH, 
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Proprietary 


Not a Patent 
Medici 


Constipation 


is an actual disease with thousands. 
Cathartics give only temporary relief. 
The cause of the disease, some ob- 
scure nerve trouble, must be reached 
by a nerve tonic, one containing 


phos rose in order to obtain action 


upon 


Freligh’s Tonic 


the brain and spinal cord. 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


is the only tonic containing phosphor- 
us, chemically pure, perfectly harm- 
less, Prompt, concentrated, power- 
ful. It wiLL CuRE CONSTIPATION 
permanently. 

rular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All drug- 
or by mail. Sample by mail, 25 cents. 
Destriptive pamphlet, tormula, testimonials. 
etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon STREET, New York CIty. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 
: STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

) Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. DENT & CoO., DETROIT, MICH. 


mo Ul) = 
(A Swell Affair.) 
Dent’s Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum in the world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 

attachment. Write for pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM COQO., 
., | 209Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Offices: \ 1122 Broadway, New York, oe 


& HEAD NOISES CURED 


by my INVISIBLE Tubular Cushions, Have helpea 


D EA more to goo! ing than all other de- 


vices combined. Whispers d. Help ears as glasses 
fo eyes. F. Hiscox, 858 B'’dway.N.Y- Book of proofs FREE 


Printing, Stationery, Etc. 


5. D, Childs & Co., 


140 Monroe St., 


Engravers, 


Plate Printers, é 

é BO 
Steam Printers, 9 
Lithographers, 
Blank Book Makers, 
Embossers. 


QILLOTT’S PENS at the Cutcaco Exposition, 
AWARD: “For excellence of steel used in their 
pane: it being fine grained and elastic ; super- 
for workmanship, especially shown by the ‘careful 
grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. The 
Bee) is excellent and the action of the finished 
Signed) FRANZ VOGT, 
H. ht KIMBALL, Individual Judge. 
Pres’t Departmental Committee, 
JOHN BOYD THACHER, 
Chairman Exeo, Com. on Awards. 


pens perfect.’ 
Approved: { 


CAuTION.— Other ¢Rings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO.. 20 Vesey St.. New York. 


Sanitariums 


PENNDYEeANARIUM 


THE NORTHERN WINTER RESORT, 


Luxurious accommodations; hot water radiators in 
every room; every comfort for ‘invalids or those needing 
rest. For illustrated prospectus address 

N. ¥, PENNOYER, M.D,, Manager. 


Household Suggestions 

Warm Nicut GAR MENTS.—When the air is 
cold and the weatherinclement, it is thegen- | 
eral custom to wear garments of extra | 
thickness and warmth, and tosit round Soke 
ing fires. Buton going to bed, wkat takes | 
place? In ninety-nine cases out of 100, peo-| 
ple pass from the warm living rooms into 
chilly bedrooms. As if the sudden change 
from extreme heat—for there can be little 
doubt that what with fires, gas and inst fi- 
cient ventilation, people are in the habit of | 
breathing an atmosphere the temperature of 
which is considerably higher than it should 
hygienically be—to excessive cold is not 
sufficiently absurd, they proceed to divest 
themselves of their several warm garments, 
to garb themselves in thin linen nightshirts, 
and to consign their heated bodies to the 
cooling influence of unsympathetic sheets! 
Conventionality has habituated one to the 
custom; but a really serious contemplation 
of it cannot fail to make the utter absurdity 
of the custom clearly apparent. 

The Chinese, from whom many useful les- 
sons have been learned by more civilized 
nations, can give us a wrinkle on this sub- 
ject. John Chinaman sleeps in the same 
kind of clothes as he wears in the daytime, 
the easy and flowing garments to which he 
is addicted allowing of this without causing | 
inconvenience. Western nations are not ta- 
vored in the latter respect, but still it would | 
be quite possible to replace the airy night- 
shirt at present in vogue by some garment, 
which, @s regards warmth, was equivalent 
to the several distinct articles of clothing 
constituting the working dress worn by day. 
Dwellers in foreign countries invariably 
sleep in flannel garments, and the back- 
wocdsman wraps himself in a stout woolen 
blanket and defies the elements. They are 
sensible. Tne human frame should, un- 
doubtedly, be clothed in woolen garments, 
for wool is a bad conductor of heat. Envel- 
oped in flannel the body maintains a normal 
temperature, which is of the greatest im- 
portance. No sooner does the temperature 
fall than the action of the varicus functicns 
becomes impaired, the nerves get out of 
gear, and the whole system suffers disor- 
ganization.—fealth. 


Economy OF CoaL.—A lady correspondent 
writes: ‘Will you allow me to give my ex- 
perience in managing to keep a fire burning 
with the least attention through the night 
in a sick room? It seems to me that the same 
simple plan which was so useful at night in 
making the fire burn slowly may be applied 
with equal advantage during the day, now 
that the cost of coal is becoming so serious 
an item in the expenses of a housenold. The 
plan was to lay an ordinary white fire-brick 
flatly on the top of the fire, the effect of 
which was to throw the heat intothe room 
instead of Jetting it goup thechimney. It 
was surprising to find how small a quantity 
of coal was burnt and what an amount of 
heat was given out, The fire-brick costs 
very little, and with about half the usual 
quantity of coal, the same temperature is 
obtained. 


Tooru hygiene is just now getting much 
attention in medical circles, and at a late 
meeting in Berlin Dr. Ritter made an ad. 
dress, in which he pointed out the evil con- 
sequences of neglecting the teeth, among 
others the frequent use of small doses of 
brandy to relieve toothaches or other alco» 
holic liquor leading to intemperance. He 
insisted on the importance of thorough, au- 
thorized examinations of the teeth of school 
chi'dren at stated intervals, the parents to 
be informed of the results, and if too poor to 
comply with the treatment suggested, free 
treatment to be applied by public charity. 
He thought lectures in the common schools 
Ly competent men, on the importance of 
preserving the teeth as instruments for mas- 
tication, and the toilet of the mouth, cleans- 
ing it from all kinds of harmful microbes, 
would be one of the most useful of the ap- 
plicaions of knowledge in a field where it is 
grievcusly needed. 


ARE YOU “ALL BROKEN UP?” 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It steadies the nerves, clears the brain, and 
promotes digestion. Makes a pleasant and 
wholesome beverage. 


Household 


¢ WALTER BAKER & C0), wire. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY 


ee Liso 
Walter Baker ® i ‘Mark 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark é 
‘‘La Belle Chocolatiere ’? on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. é 
O22ROQDZBW]2VO 


1s REQUIRED | WItH 


WHITMAN'S 


INSTANTANEOUS 


< CHOCOLATES 
© © 
© Delicious in flavor—Best © 

in det 8 Requires no 
© boiling. ut up in pounds 
and half pound tins. « 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN’ 
i & SON, ‘ 


| 

>; 100,000 MADE HAPPY < 
7 Using the ROCKER WASHER, 
* warranted to wash a family 
washing of 100 PIECES IN 
ONE HOUR. write for prices to 
general and livelocal agents. Address 
ROCKER WASHER CO. Ft. Wayne Ind. 

LORS RAR RRR ARRAS 


We are the largest makers in 


Magic the werld. Splendid litera- 
ture mailed free Riley Bros., 


Lanterns 16 Beekman Street, New York. 
ry 12 CUDAHY’S KEX BKAND 
FLAV OR yet iy acer 


makes delicious flavor for Soups, ete, Send 4+. for Book and 
sample. The Cudahy Pharu.aceutical Co., South Omaha, Neb. 
is made from delicious roots, herbs, 


carmnvie ROOTBEER 


and berries. Be sure you 
get the genuine HIRE 

AVAIL YOURSELF 
of the opportunity to visit New York City 
on occasion of the convention there of the 
Cycle Manufacturers’ Board of Trade, Janu- 
ary 18th to 25th, inclusive. Tickets will be 
available via the Nickel Plate Road at one 
faré and a third for the round trip, on the 
certificate plan. Through passenger trains 
of the most modern style, and colored por- 
ters in charge of day coaches. Sleeping-car 
berths may be reserved in advance by ad- 
dressing J. Y. Calahan, Gen’l Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE LATEST ADDITION. 

The Chicago & Grand Trunk have added 
another to Chicago’s already famous list of 
palatial vestibuled trains. It is their new 
giro P. M. train running through to New York 
via Lehigh Valley R. R. Three wonders of 
railroad travel are included with a ticket 
over this route. They are the two mile tun- 
nel under the St. Clair River, Niagara Falls, 
and the picturesque Lehigh Valley. The 
train is made up of Pullman Buffet Sleepers, 
Dining Car, and Day Coaches, all vestibuled, 
and is the cheapest, most comfortable, and 
most interesting line to the East. 


Dyspepsia! New Cure! 


A new and positive cure has been discovered in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. So great isthe faith of the proprietors 
that it will cure any ferm of Dyspepsia or Indigestion, that 
they willsenda free trial packagetoany sufferer. Full- 
sized package sold by all druggists at 50 cts. Address, 


F. A. STUART CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Rootbeer is a health promoter, It 
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Combination Offer. 


Our subscribers can save themselves 
both time, trouble, and expense by’ 
ordering through us the periodicals 
mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on 
each separately, and one letter and 
money order or cheque to us will save 
three or four to different publishers: 


Tue Livinc CHuRCH (in advance) and 


The SBivingvAge wc. css. enema ees 
North American Review........... 6.25 
The Korum sonte eee eee oF 4.75 
Wher G@entuty 745-00 ora ase Sse STS 
ThevArt Amateur’ t5.c ea. oe sg ra be RO. 
Harper’s Weekly......... PAP ary IAS 
Harper's Bazatersee ase Ss cyarerelaiee BND 
AtlanticMonthly ye soci dare ees SO 
Harper smonthly snes eee o. 5-25 
Harper's Young People............ 3-75 
Ste Nicholasce. cee eene sacle aieia eaten eats 
Scribner's Magazine...............+ 4-75 
New England Magazine........... 4 50 
Cosmopolitanviencs.en se eT SS 
The Review of Reviews......... Nenmeaeas 
Good Housekeeping..... way ee Sar 
Babyhoodan 0.00% Se doe ee see 


English Illustrated Magazine...... 3.75 
Youth’s Companion (new subs. only) 3.50 
Child Garden 2 90 


Communications concerning these 
periodicals, after the receipt of the 
first number, must be made directly 
to their respective offices of publica- 
tion. Address, 

THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Prayer Books 


And 
Hymnals 


GIVEN AWAY. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine 
paper, 32mo, price, $2.25, will be sent for 
Two NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in 
advance. 

PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 
Combined, bound in French Seal, round 
corners, gilt cross, gilt edge, 48mo, minion, 

price, $1.25, will be given to any one send- 
ing us ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid 
inadvance, ~- 

THE HYMNAL. 

Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine 
paper, 32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in ad- 
vance, 

® 


LI} other bindings er editions are pre- 
Jerred, write us, and we will arrange 
to give you the book of your selection. 


“= LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn St., Chicago Ill. 
CHICAGO 


From DELAWARE —“I can not do without 
THE Livinc CHuRCH, which I like better than 
any of the other Church papers that I 
take, and nothing is further from my mird 
than the idea of dropping it. I hope that I 
may not be derelict again.” 


When Hamlet Exclaimed 
“*Aye, There’s the Rub,’’ 
Could He Have 


2"SAPOLIO > 


Referred To 


Vol. XVIII. No. 43 


The cathedral of Davenport, Iowa, 
with its attractive grounds and wide 
surroundings, is most beautifully lo- 
cated upon the summit of the bluff in 
the most desirable residence portion of 
the city. Standing in the centre of the 
block which comprises the cathedral 
close, surrounded with leafy elms and 
oaks, covered with clinging ivy, ‘and 
flanked on either side by the Bish- 
op’s residence and Ely House, it is 
indeed a picture fair to the eye. 
The erection of this noble temple 
was commenced by Bishop Lee in 
1866, and consecrated to the ser1v- 
ice of Almighty God on June 18, A. D. 
1873. The orizinal cost of the edifice 
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Work and its Thought 


The Cathedra!, Davenport, Iowa. 


| was $75,000,to which at least $25,000has 


-Sonally by Bishop L2e through the gen- 


*| church,” and the cathedral of the dio- 


Whole No. 899 


been added in turniture and improve- 
ments, and inthe gradual completion 
»f the architect's plans and intentions. 
The property is free from encum- 
braace. The money that made possi- 
ble this fair building was obtained per- 


erosity of his many friends, the condi- 
tion of the donations being that the 
church should be‘'adiocesan or bishop's 


cese of Iowa and thesee city of Daven- 
port. The Rev. Hamilton Schuyler, 
formerly assistant of Trinity church, 

Newport, R. I., was appointed by the 
Bishop canon in charge in Nov. last. 


SOYZ 


EOE le ec Se ae a a anhniianan eee 


D o You Know that East Whittier 


PAULDING &Ca.s28a 


V4, Wife INCORPORATED 


STATE“JACKSON Sts CHICAGO. 
emortal-jRrasseaoras 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED IN-BRASS-‘AND BRONZE 
Let OR OF A: COMBINATION: OF METALS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: SPECIAL: DESIGNS ‘AND -ESTIMATES-ON 


RECEIPT: OF ‘PARTICULARS ECCLESIASTICAL : DEPT. @ 


Faster Offerings. 


To those intending to make an offering 
to the Church at the coming Easter Sea- 
son, we beg to call attention to the facc 
that we carry the most perfect line of 


Church Goods 


in the country, and are ready to prepare 
designs and estimates for 


Mi emorials 


and other special work. 


Is the most frostless portion of Los Angeles County? 
That it is the finest place tor Lemons in the whole Southern Country? 
That it is only 14 miles southeast of Los Angeles? 


One of 2,000 trees, Pani as good as this, three years frcm the pursery. 


The EAST WHITTIER LAND AND WATER COMPANY 


are extending thei: main water syste m 3 miles, and have arranged tosupply the elegant 
Leffingwell Ranch—sco acres—with water, and now have it, with their own, on sale at 


$200 Per Acre, With Water, 


Cheapest ec-eage for its value in Southern California. Look all over, but don’t t wy till 
you have seen Ea t Whi'tier. 
For f»lder and mips, address 


A. L. REED, General Manager, Besse erate 


Correspondence solicited. 


Kindly note the address, 
State and Jackson St., CHICAGO. 


Angel Lectern erected in Trinity church, Chicago. 


Whittier, Cal. 
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The Living Church 


The Living Church 


@. Ww. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 


$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance 


(TO THE CLERGY $1.00.) 


Single copies, Five Cents, on saie at the New 
York Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, EB. 
P, Dutton & Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chi- 
cago, at Brentano Bros. In Philadelphia, at John 
J. MeVey’s, 39 N. 13th st., and Geo, W. Jacobs 
& Co., 103 S, rsth st, In Boston, at Damrell & Up- 
ham’s, 283 Washington st. In Baltimore, at E. 
Allen Lycett’s, 9 KE. Lexington st. In Brooklyn, 
at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and Living- 
ston st. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should 
hame not only the new address, but also the old, 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring 
to discontinue the paper must remit the amourt 
due for the time it has been sent. 


RECEIPTS,—No written receipt is needed. If 
desired, stamp must be sent. Change of label 
should indicate within two weeks the receipt of 
remittance. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made hy 
check, except on the banks in the great cities, 
ten cents must be added for exchange. 


F@REIGN.—To subscribers in the Postel 


Union, the price is 12 shillings. To the clergy 8 
shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a 
line, agate measure (14 lines to an inch), without 
specified position. Notices of Deaths free. Mar- 
riage Notices one dollar. Obituary Notices, 
Resolutiors, Appeals, and similar matter, three 
cents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions, 
No advertisement will be counted less than 
five lines. 
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Educational 


ILLINOIS 


a 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL, Kroxville, Il. 


A School for Girls, 
A College for Young Women. 


One of the oldest Church Schoels in the country. En- 
tirely rebuilt on modern lines in 1883. Everything up to 
thetimes. Music under the direction of WM. H. SHER- 
Woop, Chicago. A preparatery and college course. The 
degree of B.A. givem te graduates. Physical culture a 
special feature. 

Rev, C. W, LEFFINGWELL, 
Rector and Founder, 


————— ess 


QT. ALBAN’S ACADEMY, 


Knoxville, Illinois. 


A olassical and Military Boarding School, for Boys of all 
Qges. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 


A. H. Noygs, Headmaster. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 


Tux CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D. D., 
D.C. L,, President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition $300 per school year. Address the Rv. B. F. 
Fiuxztwoop, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE NATIONAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Chicago — full courses of Medical instruction, 
etc., also offers home readings for beginners. Fees low. 
T, C, DUNCAN, M.D., Ph, D., LL,D., Pres. 100 State st. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Gchool of the Sisters of the Church. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
(FOUNDED BY MRS, SYLVANUS REED, 1854.) 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate departments. 
Address SisTeR-IN-CHARGE, 6 and 8 East §3rd Street, 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL. 


6 and 8 East 46th St., New York, N. 

A boarding and day s-hool for girls. 

of Sisters of St. Mary, Pupils are prepared for college 

examinations. The twenty-seventh year will commence 
Oct, 1st. Address the SISTER SUPERIOR 


¥;. 
Under the charge 


‘Dryad Hill School for Girls. 
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Educational 


NEW YORK—STATE 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Garden City, Long Island (half hour from New 
York). Thoroughly graded from Primary to Collegiate, 
Certificate admits to colleges for women, Elective courses 
for advanced pupils and post-graduates. Special arrange- 
ments for those desiring the advantages of New York 
City; concerts, lectures, art galleries, etc. n 
Miss ELIZABETH L,. KOUES, Prin, 


QT. GABRIEL'S SCHOOL, Peekskill, N. Y. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On anem- 
inence overlooking the Hudsenriver Twenty-fourth year 
began September 24th, 1895. Address, 

THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


NEW JERSEY 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 


The fiftieth year of Burlington College—preparatory 
department—begins Sept. 18, 1895. Careful attention to 
the individual needs of students. Advanced work a spe- 
cialty. Address, Rev. C. E. O, NICHOLS, rector, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 


South Orange, N. J. Mrs. L. H, BENJAMIN, Prin. 


§CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


HOME SCHOOLFORYOUNGGIRLS. Terms, $250. 
Address, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, Asbury Park, New Tersey, 


Seaside Home School and Kindergarten. 


For motherless children and for girls. Re-opened Sept. 
25, 1895. References: Rt, Rev. the Bishop of New Jersey, 
Trenton, N. J.; Rt. Rev the Bishop of Maryland, . Balti- 
more, Md.; Rev. A. J. Miller, Dr. Sarah Mackintosh, As- 
bury Park, N. J.; Rev. Elliott D, Tomkins, Long Branch, 
N. J ; Rev. Alfred Harding, Washington, D. C. Address, 
Miss ROSS, Principal, 604 Asbury Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


O Ngkenhag French and English Home School for 20 
girls. In charge of Mme. H, Clerc and Miss M.L, 
Pecke. Address, 4313 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE, Sou h Bethlehem, Pa 


A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
pares for College, or gives full academic course. Twenty- 
eighth year opens Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 1895. For cir- 
oo eas Miss ALBERTA OAKLEY, Bachelor of Letters, 

Tincipal, 


VIRGINIA 


RPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Easter half opens Feb, Io, 1296. Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A. Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


(ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
Next term begins Jan. 8th, 1896, and ends June 17th, 
8125 forthe Half Year. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 
The Rev. Cuas E Taytor, B.D , Warden, 


QT. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Delafield, Wisconsin 
A Church School for Boys. Situated in the “lake region’ 
of southern Wisconsin, twenty-five miles from Milwaukee. 
Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Pre- 
pares for any of the colleges, or for business. Rates less 
than for any other schoolofits class. New term opens 
Jan. 8, 1896. For catalogues, testimonials, and all other 
information, apply to the Warden, the Rev. S1ipnEy T. 
SmyTHE, A.M., Delafield, Wis. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls under the care et the Sisters of St. 
The twenty-sixth i begins September 24, 1895 
References: Rt. Rey, I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E, McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt, Rev. Geo. 
F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; General Lucius Fair- 
child, Madison, Wis.; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; 
W. D. Kerfoot, Esq, Chicago; Frederick S. Winston, 
Esq., Chicago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE HAIR since eteze 


and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. 
D.N. LONG & CO.,, ro13 Arch St., Philadelpnia, Pa, 
**Every one should read this little book.” —Athexaum, 


BRENTANO BROS., 204 and 206 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, have always on 
hand THE LIVING CHURCH, and 
the latest home and foreign papers and 


magazines. 


Legal 


WALTER B. SAYLER, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


Room 916, 171 LaSalle St. 
"New York Lite Building,” CHICAGO Ul. 


Church Furnishing 


EMORIAL TABLETS of any description erect- 
ed in Schools, Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, 
Churches, and Public Buildings. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


Send for Illustrated 
Handbook. Cur- 
respondence soltcited. 


59 Carmine St. 
New York. 


Publications 


GNENZNENSNENENENENSNENSNENENENENENENENENENENENENENG 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Tells the thrilling story of 
ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT 


The author has made a careful study of this disastrous. campaign, availing 
himself of material not hitherto used. The paper is handsomely illustrated by 
R. F. Zogbaum, 


. 


THE PASSING 
OF THE 
FUR-SEAL 


HENRY LOOMIS NELSON 
has an exceedingly timely and 
important paper on 


CASPAR W. WHITNEY’S third paper of his series, On Snow-=Shoes 
to the Barren Grounds, describes a characteristic bison hunt, with illustra- 
tions from photographs and from drawings by Frederic Remington. 


The New Baltimore. The German Struggle for Liberty. 
Briseis by William Black. Joan of Arc, by Louis de Conte. 
A Mother in Israel, the last story from the pen of the late 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen. A humorous story by M. E. M. Davis, 
illustrated by A. B. Frost. Etc., etc. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. $4.00 A YEAR. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 


NOTICE.—The First Edition of the 
American Church Alma- 
nac and Near Book, 1896, 
is out of print. The Sec- 
ond Edition will be ready 
in a few days. 


New Easter Anthems 


‘é | Hearken Unto Me. By MYLES B. FOSTER.. o6c. 

The American C hurch Jesus Saviour I am Thine. By BRUCE 
SSF TEE a STEANE sree anacions 2 0o5-soeie erences are sas o6c. 

Christ Both Died and Rose. By E. W. ; 

Almanac and Year NaTLOR islands pee 
SSE TES My Heart was Glad. By ARTHUR CARNALL 1s¢. 
; Christis Risen. By G. B. J. AITKEN........ 10C, 
Book, 1 89 6. Thanks be to God. By J. W. GRITTON..... roc. 
EE eee Jesus Christis Risen. By OLIVER KING.... 15¢. 
. The Day of Resurrection. By E. V. HALL.. 10¢, 

480 pages. Paper covers, price, 25 cents; atthe Sepulchre, By HERBERT W. WARE- 
postage, 8 cents. Cloth covers, price, 50 LN Gidveaitecaisels slettinnate neti teed Tiivels, Jewiaweer 15c, 
cents, post free, Now is Christ Risen. By JOHN E WEST... o6c. 

ay Hallelujah! Christ is Risen. By BRUCE 
she firet editicn es this Stee ar Year Soce se SOBA NB cvaaceirse cece pee seonine smite 12c, 


the Church was sold out within a few weeks ofits 
publication. It was pronounced ‘impcssible to 
be improved upon.” * Unequalled in arrange- 
ment, typygraphy, accuracy, and convenience,” 
“The very best almanac.” “It is beyond criti- 
cism,.”’ *The Churchis under great obligation 
for labor, skill,and devotion, evident in this im- 
portant work.” 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Designers and 


LUETKE & CO., Manufacturers 


Ecclesiastical Art in Metal, Wood, Marble, Stained Gless Decoration, Etc 
Send for Catalogue, :- :- :- 652 Hudson St., New York. 


Complete List of Lent and Easter Anthems 
mailed free, and selections sent on approval on 
receipt of application for same. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, -:- New York. 
3 Doors West of Broadway, 
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The Living Church 


Hews and Hotes 


GLANCE into the kaleidoscope of secular af- 

fairs reveals several new phases of important 
questions and conditions prominently in the public 
eye. The South African scare seems to be wearing it- 
self out, the seeming probability being that England, 
Germany, and the Transvaal, can settle their differ- 
ences without the mediation or intervention of war 


correspondents; and alarmists who have been eagerly 


listening for the opening notes of war bid fair to spend 
the balance of their lives in waiting. It may be plaus- 
ible to argue that the immense standing army of Ger- 
many needs limbering up and that the great guns of 
Britain’s navy are rusting from inactivity, yet when 
itis realized that the firing of the first gun would 
change the Europ-Asian map into a. confused and 
well-nigh unrecognizable tangle of boundary lines, the 
only logical conclusion is that war is a remote possi- 
bility. 


HE Cuban situation bas been altered by the retire- 


ment of Martinez Campos as Captain-General of . 


the island. His retirement, though voluntary, was, ina 
measure, forced, inasmuch as his course in conducting 
the warfare against the insurgents did not meet with 
the approval of Cuban politicians. Their disapproval 
created a consequent feeling in Madrid that the cam- 
paign was not being pushed as it might be, and that 
the struggle was being unduly prolonged, so the re- 
tirement of Campos, a humane general, is likely to be 
followed by the succession of an ‘‘aggressive’ man 
who will show no quarter to those who will not readi- 
ly submit to Spanish rule. With the changes in man- 
agement of the campaign come vague reports as to 
certain reforms to be inaugurated so soon as condi- 
tions can be moulded to admit of their introduction. 
At any rate, the policy of conciliation is to be dropped 
and sterner measures resorted to. Within a week 
strong talk of recognizing the belligerency of the 
island has been heard. Whether or not the insurgents 
have a government which could be recognized is a 
matter for serious consideration, but there seems to 

be little doubt the United States would be willing to 
strain a point if necessary in assisting a young eagle 
to fly, at least such appears to be the tone of public 
sentiment as reflected by press and pulpit. 


tn 


HE following story, which appeared in 7Jke 

Church Times, discloses a really extraordinary 
state of things. Three members of Parliament set 
out from Harrowgate on a certain Sunday afternoon 
to visit Ripon cathedral, and on arriving about 4r.M, 
every gate was found closed. One of the trio, a well- 
known Yorkshire member, with a metropolitan col- 
league, set out to see if the verger could be induced to 
admit them. They were met, however, with & stiff 
non possumus. They might be members of Parlia- 
ment or they might not, in any case they could not 
get into the cathedral on Sunday. The orders of the 
Canon-in-residence were strict and must be obeyed. 
It would appear that this dignitary was too exalted a 
personage to be approached, even by members of 
Parliament. They retired to the hotel in the Market 
square and left the tollowing in the visitors’ book: 
‘‘The Lord’s House is closed on the Lord’s Day.” All 
three were members of the Church Defense Organiza- 
tion. 


SCOTCH professor, a member of the estab- 

lished Presbyterian Church of Scotland, jour- 
neyed to Grindenwald last summer and took part in 
some of the discussions on Christian reunion. The 
particular subject with which he was concerned was 
the reunion of the various Presbyterian bodies. Writ- 
ing about it, he wonders what the English part of the 
audience thought of the discussion and of the argu- 
ments urged. ‘‘I should like,” he said, ‘‘tohave known 
how much they understood, and if any of them could 
explain, as I proposed for a test of the depth of their 
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ignorance, such points as the difference between ‘An 
Act of Assembly,’ and an ‘Act of Sederunt;’ between 
a ‘U. P.’ and a ‘Free;’ between ‘Moderating in a call’ 
and ‘sustaining an overture;’ finally, between a 
‘Glassite and a Sandemanian.’ As to this latter prob- 
lem, I don’t believe one of them knew it was the same 
as the difference between Van Dieman’s Land and 
Tasmania. They listened with an air of puzzled but 
indulgent interest, and gave no sign.” 


HE Church in China, under ‘‘St. John’s College 
Items,” has the following: ‘‘Among our visitors 
to the College has been Bishop Schereschewsky, who 
has recently returned, after fourteen years’ absence, 
to China. The Bishop was the founder of St. John’s 
College, and it was with great pleasure that weshowed 
him the new building, and with a feeling of pride that 
we received his congratulations. We hope still that 
the Bishop's great ideal of founding a Christian uni- 
versity in China may one day be fulfilled in the future 
development of St. John’s College.” 


HE recent Belmont-Vanderbilt wedding in New 

York was a civil ceremony conducted before the 
mayor of the city. Thisis asit should be. For some 
time curiosity had been on tip-toe to ascertain whether 
a clergyman of the Church could be found to perform 
such a marriage, and the names of one or two were 
confidently mentioned by those who professed to have 
inside information. The world took it for granted that 
in the case of personsof such wealth and social standing 
no ecclesiasticallaws against the marriage of divorced 
people would be allowed to stand in the way. We do 
not know whether any attempt was made by the 
parties chiefly concerned to obtain the offices of a 
clergyman. If so it failed, as it must necessarily 
have failed, at least so far as the clergy of the Church 
were concerned... It is to be hoped that the fashion 
thus set will be followed hereafter by all persons in 
similar circumstances, 


HE English Church papers of the first week in 

January indicate a feeling of relief at the appar- 
ent decline of the war feeling between England and 
America. They speak of the appeal by English rep- 
resentatives of art and letters to members of the 
same professions in America,of the reply of the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York tothe editor of The 
New York World, and of the general awakening of 
the better feelings of men on both sides of the ocean 
in view of the horrors of such a war as that between 
the two foremost English-speaking nations must 
needs be. Many Christmas sermons contained allu- 
sions to the subject and deprecated in the strongest 
manner the idea of such awar. In this country the 
general tone of the press indicates the hope that the 
outcome of the discussion will be to establish the 
principle that arbitration must be used for the settle- 
ment of disputes arising between European nations 
and those on this side the Atlantic. 


LARA BARTON, president of the Red Cross So- 
CO ciety, announces that she will proceed to Turkey 
to relieve Armenian distress, edicts of the Sultan to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Before Miss Barton makes 
a move, which itis only within the bounds of reason 
to believe may precipitate a crisis, it might be well to 
define her proposed actions more clearly. The Chris- 
tian people of the United States contributed to the re- 
lief fund on the assumption that it would be used to 
alleviate distress resultant from Turkish or Kurdish 
atrocities. In her recent address in Chicago, Miss Bar- 
ton stated the society recognized no distinctions of 
race or religion, and that she would ‘‘not step over a 
Turk to help an Armenian.” If this be construed to 
mean financial assistance rather than simply an expo- 
sition of humanity, many contributors to the relief 
fund might be dissatisfied. But this could hardly be 
her intention, The Sultan’s diplomatic represen- 
tative at Washington attempts to justify the course 
of his ruler in barring out the Red Cross Socie- 


ty, by holding up the fact that Red Cross and Armeni- 
an meetings have fairly frothed with denunciatiors 
of the whole Turkish government from the Sultan 
down, and that the Sultan can uphold his punctured 
dignity only by keeping his traducers outside the 
boundaries of his domain. The Sultan is short sighted 
in that he does not recognize the Red Cross Scciety 
not as a political body, but as an organization for the 
alleviation of suffering and distress, so recognized by 
the civilized and Christian nations of the earth, and 
supported by governments and people. Perhaps he 
does not accord the society recognition simply because 
it is Christian, not Moslem; humane, not inhuman. 
His refusal to admit the Red Cross amounts to a vir- 
tual declaration that anything Christian will not be 
tolerated in Turkey. 


HE consecration of the Rev. Lewis W. Burtcn as 

Bishop of the new diocese of Lexington, in Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed for Thursday, Jan. 3oth, at 
St. Andrew’s church, Louisville. The consecrators will 
be Bishops Dudley, Peterkin, and Leonard of Ohio, 
and the presentors, Bishops Vincent and White. ‘The 
sermon will be delivered by Bishop Randolph of S. Va. 
At a recent marriage ceremony the contracting 
ing parties were thirty minutes behind time, and 
the organ pealed out, ‘‘Oh, dear! what can the matter 
be!” Our good friend The Congregationalzst is 
right; the name ‘‘synod” has ‘‘more historicity and 
less taint of worldliness” than the name ‘‘conven- 
tion ;’ yet why be so sarcastic about it? We referred 
to the mistakes of the secular reporters, not to those 
of the ‘‘sects,” so far as we remember. Sympa- 
thy is expressed on all sides for the broken health of 
Joseph Cook, the Boston lecturer. He was taken ill in 
Japan and has recently returned home helpless. 
A secular paper tells us that while the Rev. G. M. 
Williams was elected Bishop of Marquette, the elec- 
tion is contested by W. L. Williams, that the op- 
posing candidate was the Rev. A. L. Williams, and 
that the whole matter is to be referred to the Rt. Rev. 
John Williams, Presiding Bishop, who will decide the 
matter. Thus, says the writer, the Williams family 
figures at every stage of the controversy. A friend 
expresses the hope that the documents in the case may 
resolve themselvesinto nothing more than dz//ets doux. 
Among Roman priests, received into the Church 
of England during the last year or two, have 
been the following: Fathers Waring (Passionist), 
Cantwell, Chapman, Gleeson, Bolland, Limerick 
(Dominican), and Sheriff (Benedictine), The recep- 
tion of a Redemptionist by the Bishop of Liverpool, 
has just been noticed in the English papers The 
Church Times thinks it of great importance that Eng- 
lish public opinion should be concentrated upon the 
situation in Turkey and Armenia, and speaks of the 
government as having ‘‘to steer between the Scylla of 
the European concert, and the Charybdis of the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” The Roman Catholic 
News said recently: ‘‘The gain of the Episcopalians 
in this country, steady, onward, undeniable, and 
that at the expense of the denominations commonly 
called evangelical, is one of the remarkable character- 
istics of our times.” A Presbyterian minister in 
Glasgow has initiated a daily service of prayer and 
praise. He has advocated this for some years, believ- 
ing that it was the universal custom of the early 
Christian Church. The service he proposes to hold, 
he describes as of a ‘‘simple and unsectarian charac- 
ter,” in which the devoutly disposed members of all 
denominations may take part; the service lasting for 
30 to 35 minutes. The Rev. Philip Limerick, 
who joined the Roman Catholic Church some years 
ago,has been formally re-admitted into the communion 
of the Church of England by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter who used the ancient form of reconciliation. Mr. 
Limerick has been appointed curate of Kingsworthy. 
Our correspondent was mistaken in reporting 
the Rev. Frank M. Clendenin as a member of the last 
General Convention. His advocacy of the name 
‘‘Holy Catholic Church” was not at Minneapolis. 
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The Board of Missions 


At its meeting, Tuesday, Jan. 14th, there were present 
six bishops, ten Presbyters, and seven laymen. 

In connection with the treasurer’s report, the secretary 
was instructed to extend to Mr. George Bliss an expression 
of the board’s grateful appreciation of his generosity in 
advancing money to meet payments when the treasury of 
the board is without the necessary funds. 

The general secretary stated that he had written to all 
the bishops, under the direction of the Board of Missions, 
in reference to the contributions of their dioceses and jur- 
isdictions during the year ending Sept. rst, 1895, repre- 
senting the need of one-third more contributions during 
this fiscal year, and asking whether they could give any 
sort of assurance for the future. A large number of cordial 
responses have been received, but the bishops were unable 
to make definite promises. A letter has come from the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Talbot, saying: ‘‘You may depend upon 
Wyoming and Idaho for $500 at least,as against the $302 of 
last year. We are yet a scattered and a feeble folk, but we 
are doing our utmost to teach our people to give to the 
general work, and require every mission station and parish, 
by canon, to take up two collections a year for missions, 
one for foreign and one for domestic. This year 1 shall do 
my best to see that not one omits this sacred duty.” 

The secretary also stated that he had published through 
the Church papers, for which courtesy thanks are due to 
them, a statement of the needs for this year, and had pub- 
lished the same alsoin Zhe Spirit of Missions for January, 
and in the Church Calendar for 1896, copies of which have 
been sent to all the clergy; that a’great deal of interest 
had been called forth and that applications for documents 
and pledge forms had been made in large numbers. 
Among other encouragements was a communication from 
the Bishop of Maryland, stating that the diocese would 
relinquish all claims upon the Sunday school offerings dur- 
ing Lent, and that he would urge the children to doall 
they can for general Missions; and a letter from the Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, saying that for the first time he is able to 
share the children’s offerings of his diocese with the general 
board. 

A significant communication’ was received from the 
Bishop of Kentucky, offering to relinquish the board’s ap- 
propriation to that diocese and asking that it be transferred 
to the new diocese of Lexington from Jan. 1st, 1896. This 

r2qi23st was aporoved, wilh an exoression of appreciation, 
and the transfer was made. 

The report of the meeting of the Commission on Work 
among the Colored People, held in Atlanta, Georgia, Dec. 
12, 1895, was received, and the nomination by the commis- 
sion of the Rev. Alexander Crummell, D.D., for member- 
ship in that body, was approved. 

A letter was submitted from the secretary of the Board 
of Missions of the diocese of Los Angeles, stating that 
they have 38 missions in active operation, and asking for 
an appropriation. This request was referred to the ad- 
visory committee. ; 

Communications were received from 11 of the bishops in 
the domestic field in reference to appropriations and ap- 
pointments, and suitable action was taken where required. 

A resolution was adopted changing the by-laws so asto 
admit of acommittee on missions among the foreign- 
speaking peoples in the United States. 

Letters from China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti, 
were submitted, but no action was taken except upon the 
resignation of Marie Haslep, M.D., of the position of phy- 
sician in charge of the Hospital for Women and Children in 
Shanghai, China, which was accepted. 

The auditing committee reported that the accounts of 
the treasurer had been examined to the 1st inst., and 
found correct. 


Canada 


The House of Bishops was summoned to meet at Ottawa, 
Jan. 8th, by the Archbishop of Ontario, for the purpose of 
discussing some correspondence of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury about the Pan-Anglican Synod, to’be held at Lam- 
bethin 1897. The Rev. W. Hay Aitken commenced his 
Mission in St.,George’s church, Ottawa, onthe 29th. The 
oldest person on record in Canadato receive the sacrament 
of Baptism, was baptized lately by the curate of St. 
George’s church, Kingston. The old lady had reached the 
unusual age of 110, and is an inmate of the House of Indus— 
try, Kingston. On the same day the same priest baptized 
another old woman of eighty, who lives at some distance 
from the city. It has been found necessary to postpone the 
dedication service of the new church at Yarker. The new 
church at Dunrobin, near Ottawa, is about completed, and 
is to be opened immediately. The ‘*Decimal Collection” 
plan for the Sunday school building debt has been tried by 
the ladies of St. John’s church, Ottawa, with marked suc- 
cess. About 60 candidates were presented at the three 
Confirmations held in Bear Brook mission lately by the 
Archbishop of Ontario. The new bell in St. Luke’s church, 
Williamsville, was rung for the first time on Christmas 
morning. The endowment fund for the new diocese of Ot- 


The Living Church 


tawais now completed. The whole sum of $40,000 is sub- 
scribed, and only a small part remains to be paid. Church- 
men in Ottawa gave over $14,000 towards the fund. 


The 22nd anniversary of the founding of the Bishop 
Cromyn memorial church, London, diocese of Huron, was 
celebrated by special services on Dec. 15th. The Bishop of 
Huron is expected to make a Confirmation tour in the dean- 
ery of Waterloo in January. In consequence of the heavy 
debt resting on the diocese, a clerical agent, the Rev. A. 
Brown, rector of Paris, has been appointed to canvass it, 
and arrangements have been made to co-operate with him 
in every way in the various parishes so as to do their ut- 
most to wipe out the whole indebtedness. 


Two probationers were publicly set aside for the office of 
deaconess at Trinity church, Toronto, on the day after 
Christmas. The special form of service was prepared by 
the Bishop for use in the diocese. 


The Bishop held an ordination in St. Alban’s cathedral, 
Toronto, on the 224, when fcur candidates were ordained. 
On the evening of the same day he confirmed 28 persons at 
St. James’ church, Toronto. The 25th anniversary of the 
founding of Christ church, Deer Park, Toronto, was ob- 
served by special services lately. In 1890a part of the 
parish to the south was set apart to form the new parish of 
the Messiah. Two mission churches have been opened in 
the parish. The debt on the parsonage at Brooklin has 
been entirely paid off by the Woman’s Auxiliary, in the 
mission of Brooklin and Columbus. The Church Boys’ 
Brigade is making great progress in Toronto. The first 
company was formed in 1892, and the first seven companies 
were formed into the Church Boys’ Brigade of Canada in 
1894. There are now about 25 companies in the diocese. 
The report of the Religious Instruction Committee of the 
Toronto diocesan synod recommends that there be reli- 
gious instruction in the public schools, and that the Bible be 
made one of the text-books, and that facility be given the 
ministers of the different denominations on certain days 
each week to give further religious instruction to the schol- 
ars. After the report was adopted it was decided that it 
should be submitted for further consideration to the synods 
of the other dioceses of the Canadian Church, as well as to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Ghurch and the 
corresponding bodies of the other religious denominations. 
The All Saints’ branch of the Ministering Children’s League 
gave their annual treat to a number of poor children after 
Christmas, in All Saints school hase, Toronto. This 
branch has done good work during the year for the Sick 
Children’s Hospital. Bishop Burn of Qu’Appelle is to hold 
a Mission in the parish of St. Stephen, Toronto, from the 
and to the 1oth of February. 


A very impressive service was held in St. Peter’s church, 
Sherbrooke, lately, on the occasion of the anniversary of 
the St. Francis district association of the Quebec Church 
Society. The Bishops of Qaebec and Maine were present, 
and about 27 clergy. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Neely, Bishop of 
Maine, was the preacher. The church was well filled, and 
the singing was very good. The new church at Gould was 
consecrated lately. The lecturn in memory of Bishop Wil- 
liams, placed in the cathedral, Quebev, was used for the 
first time on Christmas Day. The Bishop of Quebec has 
just received a warm letter of thanks from the Bishop of 
Newfoundland for the contribution of $1,559 from the 
Church people of Quebec towards the cost of rebuilding the 
cathedral of St. John’s, Newfoundland, destroyed by fire in 
1892. The Bishop of Newfoundland is at present visiting 
Bermuda, which is under his jurisdiction. 


At the conclusion of the Rev. W. Hay-Aitkin’s Mission in 
St. John, diocese of Fredericton, Bishop Kingdon anda 
number of the clergy met to make him a farewell address. 
The Brotherhood men in St. John did their utmost to help 
forward the mission. There are now tro chapters in the 
city, and every church is represented. 


The Bishop of Montreal holdsa Confirmation at the church 
of the Advent on the first Sunday after Epiphany. The 
synod of the diocese of Montreal meets Jan. 21st. Many 
subjects of interest will come up for discussion. The mat- 
ter of Church extension will, it is thought, receive a good 
deal of consideration. A new mission in the rural deanery 
of Brome has been planned, and approved by the executive 
committee, but will need to be approved by the synod be- 
fore the scheme can be brought into operation. The dean- 
ery consists at present of six missions and two rectories. 
It is expected that the Bishop of Montreal will get through 
most of his visitations to the city churches during the 
winter. 


New York City 
St. Bartholomew’s church, the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, 
rector, has just given $6,020.89 to the Saturday and Sunday 
Hospital fund. 


Last week the annual social meeting of the Associate 
Alumnez of Barnard College was held. It took the form of 
a luncheon at the college. 


The funeral of Gen. Francis C. Barlow took place in the 
church of the Incarnation, Monday, Jan. 13th, and was con- 
ducted by the rector, the Rev. Wm. M. Grosvenor. 
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The movement against the Sunday selling of liquor, 


which is being so vigorously pushed by the Church Tem- ~ 


perance Society, received on Wednesday, Jan. 15th, a de- 
cided backing in action of the State Senate at Albany. 


On the evening of Friday, Jan. 17th, the Rev. Dr. John 
C. Eccleston delivered the first of two illustrated lectures 
at the Railroad Men’s Building, established by Mr. Cor- 
lius Vanderbilt. Mr. Vanderbilt presided on the occasion. 


The church of the Incarnation, under the leadership of 
the new rector, the Rev. Mr. Grosvenor, is to abandon its 
old-fashioned quarette and chorus, and substitute a vested 
choir of men and boys. The change goes into effect some 
time after Easter. 

The rector of St. Mary’s church, Manhattanville, in the 
upper end of the city, sailed last week to spend four months 
inrest and travelin Europe. His duties will be taken dur- 


ing his absence by the Rev. R. H. Baldwin, chaplain to 


Bishop Potter. ; 
The Local Assembly of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


was held on Friday of last week at the church of the Holy - 


Nativity. A feature of the occasion was a report from the 
general secretary to the effect that the New York chapters 
had this year doubled their Advent self-denial fund. 


On Saturday night, Jan. 11th, Bishop Potter was elected 
president of the Century Association, in which capacity he 
has served before, 
John Biglow, the artist, J. Q. A. Ward, the Rev. Dr. David 
H. Greer, and many prominent Churchmen. 


At Grace church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, rec- 
tor, the archdeaconry of Westchester held its Epiphany 
meeting, with avery large attendance of clergy. The busi- 
ness sessions were held at the see house near by, and 
Bishop Potter provided lunch for the delegates. The arch- 
deaconry meets again in June. 


A Quiet Hour was conducted at the Church Missions 
House by Bishop Potter,on Monday, Jan. 13th. It was es- 
pecially for the clergy, who attended in considerable num- 
ber. The Bishop took for his theme a text from the Gospel 
for the rst Sunday after Epiphany; ‘‘Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” 


At Calvary church, the Rev. Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, rec- 


tor, a special service for young men was held on the even- 


ing of the 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. Bishop Potter was 
the preacher. The service was one of a series being held 
in different parts of the city, by congregations ot varied 
religious affiliations. 


At the church of the Incarnation, a service in memory 
of the late rector, the Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, was held on 
the evening of the 2nd Sunday after Epiphany, Jan. 19th. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Drs. David H. Greer, W. 
S. Rainsford, and E. Winchester Donald, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Tiffany, President Seth Low, and Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society held a meeting at the Church 
Missions House on Tuesday, Jan. 1st, extending over to 
the following day. There was an interesting conference 
of associates from branches of the society in neighboring 
dioceses. The society has of late established an office in 
the Church Missions House, and provided for the attend- 
ance of a representative of the society at fixed hours. 


At the annual meeting of the University Settlement So- 
ciety, held Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 15th, President Seth 
Low, of Columbia College, presided. There was a large 
and influential gathering. The ainual report showed a 
membership of 290, and dues amounting to $5,coo. Re- 
ceipts have been $11,278 49, and expenses $11,194,44. It was 
urged that a new building was needed, to cost about $150,- 
ooo. Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, and others, made addresses. 


The Rey. Dr. DeCosta, rector of St. John the Evangel- 
ist, New York, with Mrs. DeCosta, expects to sail on Jan. 
28th, on the ‘Fuerst Bismarck,” for the East, via. Maderia. 
During the rector’s absence, the Rev. Dr. Kraus will have 
the charge of the parish, St. Ann’s church now worshiping 
with St. John’s, pending movementsin connection with 
their proposed new church. The two parishes find’ the 
present arrangement very pleasant and profitable. 


A meeting of the trustees of Barnard College was held 
at the college building in Madison ave. Plans for the new 
building to be erected for the college at 119th st. and the 
Boulevard were submitted nd approved. The structure 
will measure 200 by 160 feet, and will cost when finished 
about $500,e00. It was announced by the treasurer that Mrs. 
Josiah M. Fiske had made a gift to the college of $5,000, the 
income to be used to found and support ascholarship in 


the name of her husband. The only other business that 


occupied the meeting was the election of Mrs. Henry M. 
Saunders to fill a vacancy in the board ot trustees. 


The annual luncheon of the Alumnz Association of St. 
Mary’s school was given Saturday, Jan. 11th, in the Hotel 
Savoy. About 50 members took their places at the tables. 
After the luncheon Mrs. Edwin Blashfield, wife of the well- 
known artist, read an interesting paper upon the ‘‘Oriental 
woman.” Miss Wattles read a poem, and musical selec- 


tions were rendered. The officers of St. Mary’s Alumne 


are: President, Miss H. Sands; vice-presidents, Miss M. 


Other officers include ex-Minister — 
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Harris, and Mrs. W. H. Starbuck; treasurer, Miss Mary Am- 
brose; corresponding secretary, Miss E. Sands; recording 
secretary, Mrs. H. Libby. 


An important decision of the Court of Appeals was 
handed down on Tuesday, Jan. 14th, which will affect sev- 
eral of our churches. Several years ago a glaring and 
showy liquor saloon was opened directly next door to 
Grace chapel, and maintained its position despite all efforts 
to defend the chapel from so undesirable aneighbor. Sa- 
loons have been placed near churches on other occasions, 
and efforts to prevent the evil have usually been unsuc- 
cessful through the influence of the liquor power in poli- 
tics. A law which prohibits the placing of a saloon within 
200 feet of a church or school was systematically evaded 
by a legaltechnicality. Thistechnicality has now beenswept 
away by decision of the Court of Appeals, and the result 
will be revolutionary. Socommon had the custom grown 
of violating the law, that it is now calculated that nearly 
2,000 bar rooms in the city will be forced out of business in 
their present localities as being too near churches and 
places of worship, or school houses. The present reform 
excise board will rapidly carry out the judicial decision, 
and the long-suffering religious community will be speedily 
enabledt o draw a sigh of relief. 


A movement was started in this city last week which has 
for its object the stirring up of defensive measures in be- 
half of the suffering Armenians. It had its rise in the work 
of a committee of the Church Club, and an address of the 
Rev. Dr. Peters, of St. Michael’s church, who presented 
Armenian letters ata recent meeting of the club, detail- 
ing some of the horrors of the massacres. A committee of 
three clergymen was asked to confer with Bishop Potter 
who himself brought the matter before the first large 
gathering of clergy held, that of the Archdeaconry of 
Westchester. It has since been arranged that a committee 
consisting of the Ven. Archdeacons Tiffany and Van 
Kleeck, and the Rev. Dr. Peters, draw up a document to 
submit to the Presiding Bishop for his approval. This has 
been done. Theintentionisto have it signed, if possible, 
by all the bishops of the Church in the United States, and 
afterwards presented as a memorial to the President of the 
United States; the Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of 
the Church of England; the Czar of Russia, head of the 
Greek church; the Emperor of Austria, and the Emperor 
of Germany,as inferentially associated with the Roman and 
Protestant communions. 


At the annual meeting of the Church Temperance So- 
ciety mentioned in our last issue, officers were elected for 
the ensuing year as follows: Chairman, the Rev. Dr. Satter- 
lee; vice-chairman, the Hon. Wm. H. Arnoux; treasurer, 
Irving Grinnell, Esq.; general secretary, Mr. Robert Gra- 
ham. The officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary were elected 
as follows: President, Mrs. Robert B. Potter; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Geo. L. Bowdoin; treasurer, Mrs. Chas. Town- 
send; corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. D. Fellows; re- 
cording secretary, Miss H. K.Graham. The work of the 
Temperance Legion was discussed by its commander, Col. 
B. F. Watson. Addresses were made by Miss Kelly and 
the Rev. Dr. Darlington, on ‘‘Clubs formen.” In the after- 
noon the Rev. Dr. C. De Witt Bridgman made introductory 
remarks. The Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington presented a 
resolution favoring Sunday closing of liquor shops, and 
commending the work of Commissioner Roosevelt. He 
made astrong address in support of the resolution. The 
Rev. Dr. David H. Greer proposed a resolution commend- 
ing the movement for lunch wagons and temperance eating 
stands, and summer ice-water fountains. The Rev. Dr. 
Edward A. Bradley spoke heartily of the Church Temper- 
ance Legion. 


A local assembly of the Order of the Daughters of the 
King in this diocese was held at the church of the Heaven- 
ly Rest, on Saturday, Jan. 18th, beginning with a celebra- 
tian of the Holy Eucharist at 11a m.; Celebrant, the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan; preacher, the Rev. Dr. Walpole, whose ser- 
mon was admirably fitted to the Daughters’ needs. Four- 
teen of the chapters of this diocese were represented by 
67 members. Dr.*Morgan welcomed those present, on be- 
half of the Heavenly Rest and St. Ann’s chapters, who 
jointly entertained them at luncheon. The afternoon 
conference was gladdened by a visit from Bishop Potter, 
who spoke words of encouragement and approval regard- 
ing the work and progress of the Order. Addresses were 
also made by the Rev. Drs. Gallaudet, Bradley, and 
Krans, and the Rev. Mr. Page. The main thought given 
to the Daughters as most inspiring to their efforts in 
prayer and service was to persevere and hold fast to 
their position as spiritual workers in Christ’s kingdom, 
putting down and casting forth all secularizing tenden- 
cies. A resolution was passed that a committee composed 
of delegates from New York chapters meet at an early 
date to confer regarding the possibility of starting a long- 
cherished project of the founder of the Order; 7. ¢., to es- 
tablish a temporary Church home for young women— 
strangers in the city—while in search of employment, etc. 

The authorities of St. Luke’s Hospital announced Satur- 
day, Jan. rrth, that the new hospital building on Morning- 
side Heights would be occupied by the first of next montk. 


The Diving Church 


Never before in the history of New York have so many hos- 
pital patients been moved at once, and it is a problem that 
has greatly interested not only the medical board of the hos- 
pital, but the attending physicians and surgeons. As some 
of the patients are very ill, the authorities have been com- 
pelled to exercise the greatest precaution. 
no ambulances of itsown,and those of Roosevelt and Belle- 
vue will be borrowed. It will be an army of sick that will 
be sent up sth ave. As even ambulances cannot be se- 
cured to carry all the patients, a number of carriages have 
also been engaged. Each ambulance will have a trained 
nurse besides the young hospital surgeon. As already an- 
nounced in the columns of THE Livinc CHURCH, St. Luke’s 
has not for some time past taken any operating patients, 
in anticipation of this ordeal of removal; but there are pa- 
tients who underwent operation before this order, who are 
not yet recovered. It may be necessary to postpone the 
removal on account of the weather, in view of the danger 
of taking a patient out of a warm ward into an open ambu- 
lance. The trustees are under contract to deliver the old 
building on Feb. 1st to those who have the task of tearing 
it down to make way for the residences to be erected on 
the site. Allof the structure must be cleared away by 
March 1st, when the purchasers get possession. The parts 
of the new buildings which are completed are the Vander- 
bilt pavilion and the chapel. These will be put to imme- 
diate use, and other pavilions added later on, in accord- 
ance with the designs already described in these columns. 
The Vanderbilt pavilion will accommodate the officers, 
medical staff, employes, and patients. Itis possible that 
an additional pavilion will be ready for use by Feb. rsth. 
After Easter the Muhlenberg, Norrie, and Minturn build- 
ings will all be completed. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Epiphany lec- 
tures for the present year began Tuesday, Jan. 14th. They 
are being delivered by the Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes, 
rector of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, in this city, 
and fellow of the Punjab Oriental University, India. 
Clergy of the city are invited to be ‘present. The lectures 
are delivered in the seminary chapel on successive Tues-— 
day evenings, the subjects being: Jan. 14th, ‘Hinduism;” 
Jan. 21st, ‘*Buddhism;” Jan. 28th, ‘‘Taoism, Confucianism, 
and Shintoism;” Feb. 4th, ‘‘Mohammedanism;” Feb. 11th, 
‘“‘The Missionary Call.” Dr. Hughes is peculiarly well 
fitted to treat these themes, as he has had long residence 
in India. He was stationed at Peshawur during the two 
Afghan wars, where he was chaplain to the British army 
and missionary to the natives. He was subsequently for 
15 years examiner in Oriental languages at the Punjab 
University, and is author of ‘‘A Dictionary of I:lam.” The 
newly issued catalogue of the seminary skows 146 stu- 
dents, divided as follows: fellows, 1; post graduates, 7; 
seniors, 45; middle class, 46; juniors, 46. The diocese of 
New York has 35 students on the list, the next largest num- 
ber coming from the diocese of New Jersey, which has 14, 
Of the students, 41 are not college graduates; and 105 are 
graduates representing 37 colleges and universities. There 
are five fellowships covering an endowment of $44,coo. 
These are comparatively new, having been noted at the 
time of their foundation in the columns of THE Livinc 
CuHurcH. One each were founded by the late Prof. Eigen- 
brodt and Miss Caroline Talman, and three by Miss Emma 
C. Mayo. Thetotal number of students in the seminary 
since its foundation is 2,116. Of these, 691 left betore 
graduation, and 1,294 were enrolled among the alumni—of 
whom 844 are now alive. Of former students 48 have been 
consecrated to the episcopate, of whom 25 are living. The 
present faculty numbers 13. 


Philadelphia 


A fine oil portrait of Bishop Alonzo Potter has just been 
presented to the diocesan library. 


Several small bequests are contained in the willof the 
late Bernard S. Dupuy; among them, oneof $100 to the 
Episcopal hospital. 

The Rev. F. H. Bushnell has resigned the rectorship of 
the church of the Messiah, Broad and Federal streets, to 
take effect after Easter. There is a probability of a consol- 
idation of All Saints’ church with that of the Messiah. 


That most worthy charity the House of St. Michael and 
All Angels, for young colored cripples, has been selected 
as one of the four beneficiaries to receive the proceeds of 
the 16th annual charity ball, which will occur on the 21st 
inst. 

The mortgage on the parish house of the church of the 
Messiah, Port Richmond, the Rev. C. L. Fulforth, rector, 
has been reduced $1,100. It is hoped that the remaining 
$5 400 may be secured before the golden jubilee, October 
2oth of the present year. 

The Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, rector of St. Mark’s church, 
on Sunday afternoon, 12th inst., began a course of lectures 
on the Bible and Higher Criticism from the point of view 
of the Bible. As several other clergy have taken it from 
the point of view of the Higher Criticism, Dr. Mortimer 
hopes to show the insufficiency of their grounds. 


A meeting of the Bishop Stevens Missionary Association 


St. Litke’s has_ 


adi 


of the Philadelphia Divinity school was held on Sunday 
evening, Jan. r2th,in Christ church, Germantown, the Rev. 
Dr. J. B. Falkner, rector. —Tne sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J.O.S. Huntington. O. H.C. Delegates from this 
association have been selected to attend the four days’ 
convention of the General Association to be held in Ge1re- 
va, N. Y. 


The Northwest convocation met on Tuesday afternoon, 
14th inst. in the guild room of the church of the Epiphany. 
Routine business was transacted. In the evening there 
was a public missionery meeting held in St. Matthew’s 
church, the Rev. R. W. Forsyth, rector, when addresses 
were made by the Ven. Archdeacon Brady, the Rey. 
Messrs. E. P. Gould, D.D., and H. M. G. Huff, and also by 
Dr. John Ashburst. 


At old Christ church, the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, rec- 
tor, brass plates bearing historical inscriptions have been 
put up to mark the sites of the pews formerly occupied by 
Mrs. Ross, maker of the first American flag; Francis Hop- 
kinson, author of the national hymn, ‘‘Hail Columbia;” the 
Penn family; Benjamin Franklin; and George and Martha 
Washington. Song services on Sunday evenings have been 
resumed. 


An informal meeting, in the interest of the suffering 
Christians of Armenia, was held on Saturday, 11th inst, at 
the rectory of Holy Trinity church, Bishop Whitaker in the 
chair. A series of resolutions which were presented by 
ex Senator Edmunds, were adopted. They related tothe 
collection of funds for the distressed survivors of that 
country; recommended that a memorial be sent to Presi- 
dent Cleveland asking him to exert all the power he may 
possess to secure redress for the injuries already committed 
against American citizens; and providing fora public meet- 
ing of townsmen to be held, Jan. 22nd, at Association 
Hall. Bishop Whitaker has named a committee unsectar- 
ian in character, but of representative men, all prominent 
in good works, tocarry out the spirit of these resolutions. 


The Southeast convocation met Wednesday, 1sth inst. in 
Trinity church, Southwark, the Rev. H.R. Fuller, rector. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated at the morning ses- 
sion. Inthe afternoon, a business meeting was held, the 
Rev. Leverett Bradley, dean, presiding; the Rev. H. L. 
Duhring, secretary. The treasurer reported that the total 
receipts had been $3,744 06; present balance $1,344.02. The 
Rev. H. L. Phillips, from the committee appointed for the 
purpose, reported that there are 50,000 colored people in 
this city, most of them residents of the southern section 
between thetworivers. The great mass of colored people 
belong to Methodist and Baptist organizations; the teach- 
ing they receive isof a very imperfect nature, owing to 
ignorance or immorality on the part of their teachers. Re- 
ports were presented of the work at the churches of the 
Messiah, Crucifixion, and the Holy Spirit. Areport of the 
work among the Jews was made by Mr. Max Green. A re- 
solution offered by L. S. Landreth, Esq., was finally adop- 
ted, after an animated discussion, relative to the necessity 
of the immediate erection of a church edifice at 11th st. and 
Snyder ave. (missionof the Holy Spirit), and appealing to 
all Churchmen in the diocese to aidin the work. A public 
missionary meeting was held in the evening when address- 
es were made by Archdeacon Brady and Mr. Herbert 
Welsh. 


The annual meeting of the contributors to the Lincoln 
Institution was held on Thursday afternoon, 16th inst. 


.The report of the board of managers stated that soon after 


the civil war the institution was incorporated, and for the 
period of 17 years, 420 white boys and other orphan chil- 
dren of soldiers were admitted to its benefits. Feeling that 
the work was then, in a measure, ended, and encouraged 
by success, the charter was amended so that, by the aid 
of the United States Government, the benefactions of the 
institution could be extended to the educating and Chris- 
tianizing of Indian children. Since 1883 there have been 
received 333 Indian girls and 364 boys. In that time and of 
that number, only 10 have died. The chief among the dif- 
ficulties encountered are the stubborn opinions and preju- 
dices of many who regard the work zs one of little interest 
and without sufficient results. Dvrring the year ro girls 
were received; 11 have returned to their homes; present 
number, 98. Eight of the pupils attend the Grammar 
school and twothe Normal school. The treasurer of the 
board of council reported a balance from last year of 
$2,954 37; receipts, $36,070.63; present balance, $13,256.69. 
The treasurer of the board of managers reported a balance 
of $706.85. Officers for the ensuing year were elected; viz.: 
Board of Council: President, Bishop Whitaker; vice-presi- 
dent, G. Theo. Roberts; secretary, Samuel Ball; treasurer, 
H. Laussat Geyelin; members of the board, ex-officio, the 
Bishop and seven rectors of churches in the Southwest 
convocation, and 26 of the laity. Board of managers: Di- 
rectresses, Mesdames J. Bellanger Cox, Charles F. Lennig, 
and Thomas K. Conrad; secretary, Mrs. Elwood Davis; 
treasurer, Mrs. Manning Kennard; treasurer of Indian de- 
partment, Mrs. Charles Wheeler; 24 other ladies as mem- 
bers of the board; Mrs. Geo. R. Justice as an honorary 
member, and seven ladies as members of the adjunct 
board, 
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The three vigorous and growing missions on the northern 
outskirts of Pailadelphia(Christ chapel,St.Ambrose and St. 
Faith) have several features which are yore of ee 
and perhaps also of imitation. St. Faith’s mission is oe 
ing use temporarily of a discarded election booth, w ie 
has been fitted up with brown paper, having at a little dis- 
tance the appearance of neatly painted walls. It has also 
a very Charchly altar and altar cloth. Instead of a bell, a 
large steel triangle is used, which cost but two or three 
dollars, yet gives a sound, when struck, which closely reé- 
sembles that of achurch bell. This work is among some 
poor Italians and negroes, who had no religious advantages 
of any kind before this mission was begun, a year ago,by a 
zealous. young lady, Miss Lucy Hamerton. At SOA 
chapel, a much needed stone church is soon to be ereetet 
on the fine cornet lot which has long been waiting for this 
sacred use. Among various methods of raising money 
which are being adopted, is a plan which may be new to 
some persons. The congregation and Sunday school were 
asked last summer to pledge themselves to give each a 
fixed sum (however small) every Sunday for a year, 2 
specially provided envelopes, and about roo cheerfully 
complied. The sum total already paid in is posted up con- 
spicuously at the chapel door each week and the givers sta 
thus pleasantly reminded of their pledges. Great interes 
isfeltin the plan. In one family there are seven regular 
weekly givers, and in other families nearly as many. It is 
hoped that som® rich Churchmen will give something to 
encourage these zealous people, who are all in limited cir- 
cumstances. The Rev. T. J. Taylor and the Rev. H.C. 
Mayer are associated, on equal terms, in the charge of the 
three missions. 


The 26th annual meeting and teachers’ institute of the 
diocese was held on Monday, Jan. 13th, in the church of 
theSaviour. Bishop Whitaker made the opening address, 
after which he celebrated the Holy Communion. At the 
conclusion of the service the large assemblage adjourned 
to the parish building, where a business meeting was held, 
the Rev. Dr. Bodineinthe chair. The roll was called by 
the Rev. H. L. Dahring, secretary, who stated that the to- 
tal number of officers and teachers is 3 614; and of scholars, 
45,329 Archdeacon Brady read a paper-en “Order and 
discipline in Sunday school work,” in which he maintained 
that the scholar must learn to behave himself. Children 
can be taught order, and they must learn to pay attention. 
The subject was discussed by the Rev. Messrs. Duhring. 
Alden Welling, J. R. Moore, H. J. Cook, and Messrs. Ewing 
L. Miller, and James C. Sellers, each speaker being limited 
to ten minutes. Luncheon was served to all the delegates, 
and at 2:30 P. M. the annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Association was held, Mr. Orlando Crease presiding. The 
report of the executive board, which was read by Mr. John 
J. Reese, stated that the sum of the Lenten offerings of 
1895 amounted to $9,77085 The Advent offerings of 1895, 
which amounted to $600 from 20 schools, will be given to 
the chapel of the Epiphany, Royersford. An election was 
held for officers, with the following result: President (ex- 
officio), the Rt. Rev. Dr. Whitaker; vice-presidents, George 
C. Thomas, Orlando Crease; recording secretary, John J. 
Reese, Jr.; corresponding secretary, the Rev. H. L. Duh- 
ring; treasurer, Washington J. Peale; and as manager, 
six of the clergy, including the Rev. Dr. James S. Stone, of 
Chicago, and six of the laity. The business of the insti- 
{u.e was then resumed and the topic for discussion was 
“Foreign missions at home.” The Rev. M. Zara spoke 
with special reference to Italian children. 
laboring under difficulties, and needed at least six more 
ladies to help him in his work. It is an immense field, and 
what has been accomplished was through the Sunday 
school system. Several children trom the Italian mission 
“L’Emmanuelo” were examined on questions from the 
Catechism, the Creed, and the Commandments. Their an- 
swers were very satisfactory and gave evidence of the care 
that had been taken in theireducation. The Rev. H. L. 
Phillips spoke of the work among colored children. He 
said all coloured people are religious, but there is often 
an absolute divorce between Christianity and morality. 
Mr. Max Green, missionary among the Jews, told of his 
work among Jewish children. ‘he "Rev: Dr. aj. D. 
Wolfe Perry spoke on the topic: ‘‘Are parish buildings 
necessary adjuncts to true Sunday school success?’ 
He maintained the affirmative side of the question. Mr. 
William Waterall thought a parish building was a luxur- 
ious appendage to a modern church, with a possi- 
bility of usefulness. The Rev. L Caley said that Sund ay 
school work conducted in a cellar did not contribute to 
success. Unfortunately, in many parishes, they are com- 
pelled to use the church edifice for secular purposes, be- 
cause there is no parish building. Remarks were also 
made by the Rev. Messrs. S. H. Boyer, J. R. Moore, Arch- 
deacon Brady, the Rev. Dr. Bodine, and Colonel Bosbyshell. 
Tae Rey. R. W. Forsyth opened the discussion of the q ues- 
tion: ‘‘How best can we make good teachers, vestrymen 
and Church workers of young men?” by saying that the 
older men should not only teach and train the younger 
men but also trust them. Colonel Bosbyshell said some 
people forgot that they were ever boys. He favored young 
men as vestrymen. The Rev. Messrs. S. C. Hill, W.S. 


He said he was: 


The Living Churcb 


Baer and I. N. Stanger, D.D., also made remarks. os. 
question box was then opened and answers given. At 6:30 
p. M. tea was served to the clergy and laity in attendance 
by the ladies of the congregation, to whom as well as a 
the rector and choir, a vote of thanks was tendered by the 
institute. At8p. mM. there was a full choral service by the 
vested choir under the direction of the Rev. Julius oe 
Bierck, organist anichoir-master. The topic for discussion 
was, ‘‘Are we getting the best spiritual results from os 
present Sunday school methods?” It was opened by Arc 5 
deacon Brady who said the object of the Sunday schoo 
was to stpplement home training. The best feeeny: fan 
highest culture are required in teaching children; BS 
methods, but men, we need, and leave the results in God’s 
hands. Mr. George C. Thomas delivered a long and very 
interesting address, and said that Sunday school teachers 
should be reminded that their scholars are to be brought 
to the bishop for Confirmation. The teacher takes the 
place of the god-father and god-mother, who are eee 
quently such by proxy, and take no interest in the child’s 
welfare. The Sunday school, in an honest, true, and real 
way acts asthesponsor. The closing address was by the 
Bishop. He had a word of encouragement for the Sunday 
school institute. No step had been taken backward, and 
it has yielded results. Spiritual results are the fruits of 
the Spirit. 


Diocesan News 


Chicago 
Wn. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The coraer stone of the new parish house of St. Paul's 
church, Chicago,"will be laid by the Bishopon Wednesday, 
afternoon, Jan. 22nd. 


Tas D323n ar meting of the Church Club was held in 
the parish house of Trinity church on Thursday evening, 
J21, 16:4. Owing to the small attendance at the last meet- 
ing of the Club, held on the West Side, the Rev. Dr. Stone, 
by reqi2st, rea2ated his address on ‘‘The Church and 
som3 difficulties it has tocontend with.” After the meet- 
ing tie ladies of Trinity parish served refreshments. 


A reception was given on Monday evening, Jan, 13th, for 
the Rev. and Mrs. Frederic W. Keator who are about to 
remove to their new home in Freeport, by the members of 
the church of the Atonement, Edgewater, and friendsin 
the parish and vicinity. Through the courtesy of the di- 
rectors of the Casiao, in Eigewater, their beautiful hall 
was tendered for th» recsption, and was beautifully decor- 
ated for the occasion. Music was furnished by a mandolin 
orchestra. A sligat evidence of the appreciation in which 
Mr. K2ator was h3ld in the parish which he founded, and 
in which he haslabored for more than Seven years, was 
the presentation of an engrossed testimonial by the Bishop 
of Chicago. Mr. K2ator was als) surprised by the presen- 
tation of a silver pitcher bearing an aff >ctionate inscrip- 
tion. Refreshinents were served throughout the evening, 
and the guests remained until a late hour. 


The Rev. Austin W. Mann, priest in charge of All 
Angels’ deaf-mute mission, spent Sunday, Jan, rath, in 
Chicago. Two services were held, at 114. mM. and 3p. m. 
Mr. Mann expects to give one of the Sundays of Lent to 
this interesting mission, and to be present at the Confirm. 
ation which Bishop McLaren has appointed for Sunday, 
April rath, at 3 P. M. 


The quarterly meeting of the Northern deanery of the 
diocese was held in Grace church, Galena, Jan. 14th and 
15th. The meeting was one of unusual interest and enthu- 
siasm, particularly on the part of thelaity. The addresses 
and papors were excellent. The Rev. Joseph Rushton, 
the Bishop’s secretary, gave an address ujon ‘Christian 
giving as related to the support of the Church,” and papers 
were read by the Rev. Dr. Fleetwood upon “Religious ed- 
ucationinits relationto the home, the school, and the 
Church;” by the Rev. Dr. Rede, of Rockford, upon ‘The 
Holy Communion;” by the Rev. Mr. Blatchford of Sterling, 
upon ‘“‘The relation of the Church to human salvation;” by 
the Rev. Mr. Whitney of Savanna, upon ‘'Public worship,” 
and by the Rev. Mr. Granger, of Dixon, upon “The 
benefits of duly regulated lay co-operation.” The meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary on the afternoon of Jan. 
15th, was well attended. Mrs. D B. Lyman, the dio- 
cesan president, addressed the meeting. This was fol- 
lowed by Evensong at which the Rev. Mr. Rushton spoke 
upon woman’s work in the Church. On Thursday morning 
after a celebration of the Holy Communion, at which the 
Rev. Mr. Rushton celebrated, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Fleetwood, the regular business meeting of the deancry 
was held. Reports of work were received and the Rey. H, 
C. Granger was re-elected secretary and treasurer for the 
ensuing year. A resolution was adopted expressing to the 
Bishop the earnest desire of the clergy of the deanery that 
he continue the publication of The Diocese of Chicago, and 
their appreciation of the paper. The deanery adjourned 

meet at Waterman Jiall, Sycamore, April arst and 22nd. 


The Rev. Osear S. Bunting has just resigned the rector. - 


Jan. 25, 1896 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 


ship of St. Michael’s church, Trenton, and accepted a call 
to Petersburg, Va. Mr. Bunting will be missed socially 
and ecclesiastically in Trenton, but in calling him away 
Virginia is only claiming her own. He was the appointed 
preacher at the next diocesan convention which is to meet 
in St. John’s church, Elizabeth, on Tuesday, May sth. 

The Rev. Joseph Cooper Hall, sadly broken in health, from 
overwork, is resting quietly at the home of his friend, the 
Rev. Dr. Christian, in Newark. The demands of Trinity — 
church, Trenton, are too great for the strength of one man. 
The services of Christmas, including a midnight Celebra- 


tion, proved too severe a strain. 
soon restore Mr. Hall to his wonted health and strength. 


It is hoped that rest will 


The Rey. George Herbert Dennison closes up his work at 
the associate mission in Trenton this week and goes to be a 
assistant of the Rev. Dr. Upjohn, at,St. Luke’s, German- 


town. 


Mr. Dennison has done faithful work as a mission- 


ary priest in the diocese, and his place will be hard to fil]. 
The associate mission under the Rev. Edw. J. Knight is 
doing a good work in its appointed fields. 
Christ church, Trenton, has been presented with a bean- 
tiful new pipe organ, costing $2,000, by Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 


Perrine, in memory of Mrs. Perrine’s father and brother 
who were both connected with the congregation. 


At the 


opening of the organ and its dedication, the Rey. Mr. Den- 
nison gave a recital, proving at once the sweet tone of the 
instrument and his own skill as a performer. 


The new and beautiful stone church of St, John’s, 


Som- 


erville, will be formally opened by the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, on Saturday, the 25th inst—St. Paul’s day. A small. 
indebtedness prevents its consecration as yet. The Rev. 
Harrison B. Wright, the rector, has been wonderfully pros- 
peredin his work. The old church has been moved back 
on the lot and fitted up for a guild house and Sunday 
school rooms. 

On the rst Sunday after the Epiphany the Bishop made 


his visitation to Christ church, Millville, in the morning, 


and to Christ church, South Vineland, in the afternoon, 


confirming in each place. 


The church at South Vineland 


has been greatly improved by the new tower, a gift of Mr, 
Fred’k Hemsley, of Atlantic City. In the evening a class 
of nine were confirmed at Trinity, Vineland. The music 
here and at Millville is of a high order. South Vineland 
has a vested choir in training. 


VINELAND.—The Bishop visited Trinity church, the Rey. 
A. M. Brewster, rector, and confirmed a good-sized class 


of candidates on the rst Sunday after the Epiphany. The 
Bishop preached an excellent and tender sermon from the 


Gospel for the day. Evening Prayer was said by the rector, 
and the Lessons were read by the Rev. Robert L. Stevens, 
formerly of the diocese of Pa. The music was finely ren- 
dered by the large vested choir of the church. Before his 
sermon the Bishop highly complimented the parish upon 
the manner in which the service was rendered. 


Fond du Lac 
Charles C, Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop 


The Cathedral Choir School, of Fond du Lac, began its 
new term onthe 8:hinst., with the return of all the old 
boys and two new ones, making in all 15 boarders. A 


year ago there were but seven. 


When it is borne in mind 


that the boarding department is just two years old, the in- 
crease is most gratifying. By reason of tris school, Fond 
du Lac enjoys a distinction shared only by New York City. 
It contains the only cathedral in the United States and the 
only parish church outside of New York City wherein a 


vested choir sings daily choral Matins. 


This is a fact of “Al 


which a poor diocese may well be proud. The music on 
Christmas Day was especially fine. 


Newark 


Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D.,,Bishop 
MAY 
Morning: St. Luke’s church, Montclair. 
James’ church, Upper Montclair, 
Jersey City, Morning: Grace church. 
Matthew's church, 


Evening: St. 


Evening: St. 


13. Evening: St. Mark’s church, Jersey City. 2 
14. Evening: church of the Ascension, Jersey City. 4 
17. Morning: Calvary church, Summit, Evening: St. An-. fe 
drew’s church, South Orange. 
19-20. Diocesan convention, . 
24, Morning: Trinity church, Hoboken, 
3t. Ordinations. 
JUNE 
2. Eveniag: Christ church, Pompton. 
3. Evening: Epiphany Mission, Allendale. 
7 Morning: St Thomas’ church,Vernon. Afternoon: church 
of the Good Shepherd, Hamburgh. 
8. Afternoon: St. James’ church, Knowlton. Evening: Zion 
church, Belvidere. 
9. Evening: St, Luke’s church, Phillipsburgh. bas 
14. Morning: church of the Atonement, Tenafly. Afternoon: 
Mission at Leonia. tec ; 
17. Evening: St. Alban’s Mission, Newark, ‘ 


19. 


2%. Morning: St. Peter’s church, Morristown. 


Evening: St. Matthew’s (German) church, Newark, ~ 
Afternoon: St. — 


oe 
a3 =) 


Mark’s church, Mendham, 


Jan. 25, 1896 : 


- Maryland 
William Paret. D.D., LL.D. Bishop 


BaLTIMORE —‘'The Epiphany” by Edwards was sung at 
Memorial church, the Rev. William M. Dame, rector, on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 12th, under the direction of Mr. 
Robert Jones, organist of the church. 

Mr. Samuel Hunt, for many years a vestryman of St. Pe- 
ter’s church, died Tuesday, Jan. 7th. The funeral took 
place from St. Peter’s church, Friday, Jan. 1oth, the Rev. 
if essrs. Frederick W. Clampett and John G. Sadtler, offic- 
iating. 

Bishop Paret preached at the special Sunday evening 
services in St. Luke’s church, Jan. rath, under the auspices 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Bishop Adams, of Eas- 
ton, will preach Sunday, Jan. 26th; Bishop Coleman, of 
Delaware, Feb. 9th; Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, 
Feb. 16th. Z 

The choir of the church of the Holy Innocents has been 
reorganized by Mr. H. F. R. Snyder, formerly of the church 
of Our Saviour, who was recently chosen organist. A se- 
lect quartette is to lead the singing. 

Memorial services and the unveiling of a tablet to the 
late rector, the Rev. B. B. Griswold, occurred Sunday 
morning, Jan. 12th, at Holy Cross chapel, Millington lane, 
n ear the Frederick road. The Rev. Frederick Gibson, of 
St. George’s church, eulogized the late rector. He 
told of the good work he had done, and extolled him 
asa scholarly man. The tablet whichis of marble has 
been placed on the south wallof the chapel, back of the 
font. It is of triangular shape, surmouuted with a cross, sup- 
ported by two onyx pillars. The Rev. Clarence Buel who 
has been assigned to the chapel _by the Bishop, took charge 
as the new recter, and assisted in the services. Mr. Buel 
was formerly rector of Emmanuel church, Cumberland, 
Md., which charge he resigned on account of-his health. 
After traveling about for a year he decided to again return 
to Church work. 


HAVRE DE GRACE.—Bishop Paret visited St.!John’s church, 
the Rev. Frederic Humphrey, rector, Sunday, fan. reth, 
preaching and confirming a class of ten persons. 


BELAIR —The work of tearing downtheold church on the 
corner of Main st. and Broadway, which is to be replaced 
by a much larger and more modern structure, will begin 
Feb. 1. The new church will be built of stone. Dennis J. 
Shanahan, of Fallston, has the contract for constructing it. 


Ev.icotr Ciry.—On Sunday, Jan. 12th, the Rev. Robert 
A. Poole, rector of St. Peter’s church, completed a1 years’ 
service in the ministry in thistown. Mr. Poole was or- 
dained at 26, and is now 60 years of age. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The diocese has suffered a great loss in the death of 
Matthew Griswold, one of its oldest, most useful, and most 
honored laymen. He came to Peoria in 1840, and for 50 
years has been prominent in the affairs of St. Paul’s parish, 
and in many enterprises conceruing the welfare and prog- 
ress of the city. He died at the age of 80, on the morning of 
Jan. 13th. Mr. Griswold was a man of high character and 

“marked individuality, and greatly beloved. 


Mississippi 
Hugh Miller Thompson, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Bairp.—The Christmas festivities at this little mission, 
began with a delightful party at the Town Hall, given to 
the children on Christmas Eve. They gathered promptly 
at 3 o’clock, and enjoyed'merry games, followed by refresh- 
ments, adjourning to meet again on the morrow in the lit- 
tle chapel. The chancel windows were entirely surround- 
ed with long branches of cedar, box, and holly, brightened 
by beautiful red berries. Over the arch, where hung lovely 
branches of mistletoe, was suspended a silver star. When 
~ the Sunday school was seated, Morning Prayer was read, 
and the united voices rang out with joyous Christmas car- 
ols. Each child was ‘presented with bags of sweets, the 
girls with dolls, and the boys with fire-crackers, Roman 
candles, etc. The Sunday school was closed by the usual 
invocation of God’s blessing. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Nelson S. Rulison, D,D., Bishop 


SoutH BETHLEHEM —At the opening of the spring term 
of Lehigh University, President Drown made a short ad- 
dress of welcome to the students, and announced that Prof. 
Thornberg, of the chair of mathematics and astronomy, 
would not be able to resume his duties this term, owing to 
continued ill health, but that it was expected that he 
would resume in September. His work will be distributed 
among the instructorsin the university. President Drown 
recently attended the sth annual dinner of the Lehigh club 
in Chicago, and addressed a meeting of the citizens of 
Pittsburgh, by invitationcf the Sanitation Commission, on 
the ‘‘Polluted water supplies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, 
and the necessity of city filtration,” f 


The Living Church 


Indiana 
John Hazen White, D. D., Bishop 


La PorTE.—There was placed upon the altar of St. Paul’s 
church, the Rev. T. B. Barlow, rector, on Christmas Day a 
beautiful altar set of cross, vases, and desk of cast brass, the 
work of Gorham & Co., New York, ‘‘to the glory of God 
and in loving memory of Carradora Truesdell,” one who 
endeared herself to this parish by her many loving ways. 
At arecent meeting of the vestry of this church it was re- 
solved to undertake the building of a new stone church, 
which action was ratified by unanimous vote ata parish 
meeting held the first week in the new year. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 
ELKToN.—Trinity church was completely wrecked by 
fire at ro o'clock Sunday morning, Jan. 12th. The rector, 
the Rev. William Schouler, was in the church preparing 
for the morning services when he discovered the festoons 
in the rear of the church close to astove, on fire. He at- 


tempted to extinguish the flames, but without success. ° 


The decorations extended from one end of the church to 
the other, and the building having a high arched ceiling of 
hard-oiled wood, the arches were soon one 1rass of flames. 
The Singerly fire company responded promptly after the 
alarm was sounded, and had three streams of water play- 
ing on the flames. Employes of the Singerly Pulp and Pa- 
per Company also had a stream of water from the pulp 
millclose by. The flames had gained too much headway 
to be checked, and the attention of the firemen was turned 
to preventing the fire from spreading. Nothing remains 
of the handsome structure but the walls and some charred 
timbers. The silver chancel service was saved, but the 
large pipe organ, costing $r,200, all the chancel furniture, 
memorial windows and tablets, were destroyed. There is 
about $4,500 insurance on the church, organ, and furni- 
ture, which only partially covers the loss. Trinity church 
was organized in 1832 through the eftorts of the late 
Messrs. James Sewell and Henry Hollingsworth, and 
others. The old court house was first used asa place of 
worship. The burned church was built in 1857, while the 
late Rev. R. L. Waters was rector. It was built of Brandy- 
wine stone, one story high, and had a seating capacity of 
over 200. The present rector, the Rev. Wm. Schouler, has 
had charge of the church since 1880. 


East Carolina 
Alfred A. Watson. D. D., Bishop 


Christmas was observed at Grace church, Plymouth, with 
proper services, and celebration of the Holy Communion 
by the Rey. E. P. Green, rector of the parish. The church 
was beautifully decorated with evergreens. This edifice is 
considered one of the handsomest in the diocese. It is of 
solid brick, with a seating capacity of 500. It has recently 
been beautifully carpeted, and lighted. A memorial brass 
pulpit has been placed in the choir portion of the chancel. 
This church also has had recently placed in it handsome 
pews. The present rector has been in charge only six 
months, and feels much encouraged by the awakened in- 
terest of his people. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


BROOKLYN —Oan Sunday, Jan. 19, the Rev. Charles R. 
Baker, rector of the church of the Messiah, unveiled in the 
chapel a beautiful painting by Muraton, costing $5,009, 
which took the first prize at the French salon. Itssubject 
is ‘‘The Return of the Palmer.” It represents a pilgrim re- 
turning from the Holy Land kneeling in the snow where a 
palm has been planted. This work of religious art is a gift 
of William M. Cole, president of the Brooklyn Life Insur- 
ance Company,in memory of his wife, Mary J. Cole. It 
occupies the wallon the left side of the chancel in the 
chapel. 

A lady who has recently become a member of the church 
of the Redeemer, has made a gift of $1,000 towards the 
reduction of the mortgage debt. The rector, the Rev. G. 
Calvert Carter, is indefatigable in efforts to relieve the 
parish of its burden,and hopes by Easter it will be reduced 
below $10,000, 

By means of a birthday party given to the Rev. George 
F. Breed, tector of St. John’s church, the Tiling Chapter 
of the guild has added $300 to the tiling fund, bringing it 
up to $700. The parishioners and their friends were re- 
ceived in the rectory, and the occasion was delightfully 
varied by excellent music rendered by several gentlemen. 

A handsome wood carpet has been laid in the vestibule 
and hall of the chapel of St. Ann’s church, through the in- 
strumentality of the women of the guild. This improve- 
ment, in harmony with the fine oak doors which were 
placed a few months ago,gives the chapel a very attractive 
entrance. The rector, the Rev. Dr. R. F. Alsop, has re- 
ceived for the altar of St. Ann’s an elegantly embroidered 
white frontal given by Miss Caroline H. Morgan, in mem- 
ory of her father, Henry P. Morgan, who was long a vestry- 
man and warden of the parish, 
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The Long Island Assembly of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew held its annual meeting in Christ church, Bedford 
Ave., Jan. 16. The rector, Archdeacon James H. Darling- 
ton, D.D., presided at the religious services. Before the 
business meeting an address was made by Eugene M. 
Camp of St. Agnes’ chapter, New York, on the importance 
of Assembly Conferences. Election of the executive com- 
mittee followed. In the evening, resolutions relating to 
the Armenian difficulties were introduced by Arthur Cook 
and were passed. Addresses then followed by Alex M. 
Haddon, of New York, John W. Wood, general secretary, 
and the Rev. P. Pascal Harrower. The music was well 
rendered by the vested choir. The large congregation 
was evidently interested, and this meeting of the Brother- 
hood was one of the most encouraging and spirited in the 
history of the order. 


Virginia 
Francis McN. Whittle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
John B, Newton, M. D., Coadjutor Bishop 
The Clericus of Richmond was visited at its regular 
meeting on Jan. 13th by a committee of laymen represent 
ing the various churches in the city to formulate plans for 
securing a clergyman to take charge of the mission work 
inand about Richmond. The same night the executive 
committee of the City Missionary Society met and heard 
the report from the clericus aud laymen’s committee. It 
was decided that each rector should call for appropriations 
from his vestry, and that $1,coo be raised as salary for such 
missionary as should be appointed. 


West Virginia 
Geo. Wm. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Trinity church, Martinsburg, is rejoicing at being at last 
entirely free from debt. A newyipe organ, to cost about 
$1,800, has been ordered, with the expectation of havii git 
ready for use by Easter. The necessaty money for this 
has all been subscribed. Another plan isto erect a faiish 
house, and doubtless this will be undertaken before long, 
the parish already possessing a suitable lot. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


The Northwestern convocation held its winter session in 
St. Mark's, Toledo, on Jan. 8th and oth, the Very Rev. Dean 
Sykes presiding. The sermons were by the dean and the 
Rev. J. W. Armstrong, and were stirring appeals, suitable 
for Epiphany and the missionary character of the meeting. 
There are 20 clergy in this convocation, of whom 14 were 
present besides three visiting clergy. Two-thirds of all 
the missions of the diocese are within the 26 counties com- 
prised in the convocation. The reports at the business 
meeting showed some missionary work done by several 
rectors, and a large amcunt done by the energetic general 
missionary, the Rev. T. N. Barkdull, in 17 places. Mr. 
Barkdall was appointed a committee with the archdeacon 
and the deanto assign the settled rectors to mission points. 
The rectors present were all willing to give some time to 
mission work. The lunch was followed by some felicitous 
speeches by the dean, the Rev. R. O. Cooper, rector of th2 
parish, the Rev. R. E. Grueber, secretary of the Cleveland 
convocation, and Messrs. L. S. Baumgardner and D. E. 
Thomas, wardens of St. Mark’s. A strong and earnest 
paper was read by the Rev. G.S. May, on ‘The require- 
ments of the preacher for the day.” He confined himself to 
‘pulpit power,” leaving other “requirements” as secondary 
to this. The paper excited a warm and profitable discus- 
sion, and it was unanimously resolved that it be printed in 
Church Life. The Church Sunday School Association for 
the diocese was ably explained by its founder, Mr. D. E. 
Thomas who, as chairman of the Sunday school committee 
of the convention, has performed a large amount of work. 
Where a majority of the rectors and Sunday schools are 
pledged to join the association and pay 5 cents per scholar, 
the Bishop will appoint the first officers, and they will ar- 
range for the first meeting. ‘This is the most effective and 
promising move ever made for Sunday schools in the di - 
cese. At the closing service there were missionary ad- 
dresses of unusual power and interest, from the Rev 
Messrs. N. Green, T. N. Barkdull, C.G. Adams, and tke 
dean. The next meeting isto be in Fremont,on April 15'h. 


Alabama 
Richard H, Wilmer, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Henry Melville Jackson, D.D., Ass’t Bishop 


O1 Sunday, Dec 3oth, the new St. Mary’s church, Bir- 
mingham, was consecrated by Bishop Jackson. The new 
building takes the place of one destroyea by fire some years 
ago. Itis a beautiful church. 

O1 Dec. 32th, the Rev. W. D. Powers, D. D., rector of 
St. John’s church, Montgomery, delivered in that chtm) a 
historical sermon on ‘‘The establishment of the Church :n 
Alabama, and the life and work of the first Bishop, Ur. 
Cobbs.” Several members of the Bishop's family vere 
in attendance,and there were persons present who rc mem- 
bered Dr, Cobbs when he was rector of St. John's, 
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Chicago, January 25, 1896 


Rey. C, W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


At this season several thousand 
subscriptions fall due. Subscribers 
who forward renewals without wait- 
ing for a bill will confer a great. fa- 
vor on the publisher. It will lighten 
his work and expense. The mail- 
ing tag on the wrapper (or paper) 
shows to what date the subscription 
is paid. 


THE advantage of having an authorized Hym- 
nal which provides in a measure for the needs 
of all classes of Churchmen, even if it be not quite 
satisfactory to any, may be seen from the follow. 
ing remark of Zhe Church Evangelist of Canada: 

Unfortunately it has been the case that hymn books have 
been compiled to suit party views; and it is not an un- 
known thing for a clergymanon coming to a parish at once 
to set himself to the task of substituting the Hymnal Com- 
panion for Hymns Ancient and Modern, or Hymns Ancient 
and Modern for the Hymnal Companion. During the last 
few years the writer has heard of more than one instance 
of this kind of strife, and,to say the least,it is neither edify- 
ing nor seemly. 


NoTIcE of the suspension of the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Chauncey Riley, once Bishop of the Valley of Mex- 
ico, has been sent out to the bishops of the Angli- 
can communion by the Presiding Bishop. The sus- 
pension is to remain in force until remitted, or un- 
til Dr. Riley shall by trial be acquitted or con- 
demned. The charges have not been made pub- 
lic, and it is difficult to imagine how the resigned 
Bishop can have done worse of late than he has 
been doing for several years. Perhaps this sus- 
pension is the tardy penalty of his insubordina- 
tion and perfidy in attempting to re-assume the 
jurisdiction which he had resigned and to perform 
episcopal acts which he had solemnly promised 
not todo. Of course, as Dr. Riley does not rec- 
ognize the authority ot our episcopate, he will pay 
no attention to this or to any other sentence that 
may go forth. The history of his case fills a long 
and not very creditable chapter in the records of 
the American Episcopate, though it should be 
said that the responsibility for his consecration 
rests upon the few members of the House of Bish- 
ops who constituted the Mexican Commission. 


WE learn with regret that another of our Church 
schools for boys in the Mississippi valley has been 
suspended for lack of financial support. That has 
been the reason assigned, at least, for some years 
of languishing, though in this case there may have 
been some “contributory negligence” on the part 
of the managers. The fact remains, however, that 
it is exceedingly difficult to build up and maintain 
Church schools for boys. The writer can think 
of only two or three ot any note or considerable 
size throughout all this rich and populous region 
above referred to, whereas there are a dozen or 
more prosperous Church schools for girls in half 
as many States. The explanation apparently is, 
that Churchmen in this part of the country do not 
yet realize that it is of importance to guard their 
boys from evil influences and to provide for them 
the means of culture and training in morals and 
religion. The theory seems to be that since they 
have to make their way in the world the sooner 
they come in contact with it the better, and there 
are many fathers, we fear, both East and West, 
who regard religion as a very unimportant acces- 
sory to masculine character, 
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A CORRESPONDENT sent a clipping from some 
newspaper, wherein it is stated that the Episcopal 
Church does still receive government aid for its 
Indian schools, notwithstanding the action of the 
General Convention of 1892. We referred the 
matter to Dr. Langford, general secretary of our 
Board of Missions, and he has kindly investigated 
it. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to whom 
inquiry was addressed, replied that it is true the 
sum of $2,160 is still paid to aid a school in the 
Shoshone Reservation, in charge of the Rev. John 
Roberts, ‘‘an Episcopal missionary.” This, in the 
annual report, is represented as paid to aid schools 
‘“ander control of the Episcopal Church.” The 
appropriation is not made to our Board of Mis- 
sions, or to any authorized body representing our 
Church, but by special contract to a particular 


school, at the head of which is one of our clergy. 


Dr. Langford, in his letter to the Commissioner, 
says: “I desire to enter my protest against this 
Church being charged with appropriations which 
by deliberate action the Church in council declined 
longer to receive.” 


It is probably nothing to be wondered at that 
his majesty the Sultan has refused to allow the 
Red Cross Society to carry aid to the suffering 
Armenians. From his point of view it must be 
extremely ridiculous to expect him to allow cloth- 
ing and sustenance to be sent to the very people 
whom he is trying to exterminate. This is beauti- 
fully expressed in polished and well-rounded sen- 
tences, in the explanation which the Turkish min- 
ister gave out to the press a few daysago. He 
compares the Armenians to the North American 
Indians, and says that if the Americans had been 
engaged in quelling an Indian revolt we should 
probably not show any great readiness to allow 
supplies to be sent in to them, especially if they 
came from people who had been vigorously de- 
nouncing our injustice and oppression. ‘This has 
the fine and lofty tone of injured innocence with 
which the world is becoming familiar from that 
source. In an adjoining column of the same paper 
in which the Turkish minister’s views were re- 
ported, news comes of the murder of the families 
of two Armenian students of the University of 
Chicago, by the Turkish troops. The Turkish 
minister does not seem to understand that the 
people of the world outside the Turkish domina- 
tion cannot be deceived by ‘‘tall talk.” The un- 
speakable atrocities which have now been going 
on in Armenia for many months are too abund- 
antly known to leave any possibility of doubt. 
Even some of those who formerly tried to defend 
the “mild and gentle Turk” have become advo- 
cates of the severest measures to suppress such a 
shameful travesty of government as that of the 
Sultan. 


Iris, perhaps, worth remembering that the cu- 
rious form of ordination (?) lately used in King’s 
chapel, Boston, is quite according to the ‘‘use” of 
that chapel from the, year 1787. Mr. James Free- 
man had been a lay reader in the congregation 
which occupied that chapel after the war of the 
Revolution. He sought ordination from Bishop 
Seabury and Bishop Provoost, but was refused on 
account of his Arianism. The congregation then 
determined to act forthemselves. Accordingly, on 
Sunday, Nov. 18, 1787, after Evening Prayer, the 
wardens joined Mr. Freeman in the reading-desk, 
Thomas Bulfinch, M. D., a layman, called for a 
vote of the congregation accepting Mr. Freeman as 
their minister; this was taken in the affirmative, 
after an “ordaining prayer,” and further remarks 
by Dr. Bulfinch, a vote wastaken that Mr. Freeman 
should be the ‘‘rector, minister, public teacher, 
priest, pastor, and teaching elder” —everything but 
bishop and pope of the tongregation—so long as he 
continued “to preach the Word of God, and dis- 
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pense instruction in piety, religion, and morality 
conformable to our opinions and sentiments of the 
Holy Scriptures, and no longer.” And this matter 
was to be settled by a three-fourths vote of “the 


proprietors.” This done, Dr. Bulfinch laid hishand - 


on Mr. Freeman’s head, declared him to be all the 
things above named and delivered to him a Bible. 
No minister of any body or communion was pres- 
ent or took part in ‘‘the exercises.” In documents 
connected with the so-called ordination ‘‘the 
proprietors” speak of themselves as ‘‘the first 
Episcopal church in Boston.” ‘This preposterous 


‘claim was protested against by the clergy of ‘‘the 


Episcopal Church” in Boston, Newburyport, and 
Portsmouth. 


PRESIDENT ADAMS, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, delivered an address a few days ago onthe 
Armenian question. In commenting on the em- 
barrassments of the present situation in Europe, 
he is reported to have said that if England should 
attempt to interfere or put a stop to Turkish cruel- 
ties a general European war would ensue. This, 
he thought, would inevitably result in the capture 
of Constantinople by the Russians, which would 
be the greatest calamity that could befall Europe. 
That is,no doubt, the European point of view. But 


at this distance, where the situation can be viewed © 


calmly it may be questioned whether the “calam- 
ity” would be without compensations which might 
more than counterbalance it. Dr. Adams admits 
that the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
was an unexampled misfortune. Why then should 
it be calamitous to retrieve that misfortune? Of 
course the answer is that it would disturb ‘“‘the 
balance of power.” But a balance of power which 
involves the necessity of upholding the Turk and 
shutting the eyes to his unspeakable atrocities, is 
a system which rests upon iniquity; it is not too 
much to say that it is a league with the powers of 
darkness. A judgment must come upon it in the 
end. We are among those who have faith to be- 
lieve that the day which sees the reconsecration 
of St. Sophia, the ‘‘church of the Eternal Wis- 
dom,” will mark the dawn of a nobler epoch in the. 
history of the world than that in which Christian 

nations, in fear of each other, combine to allow 
the continuance of a course of crime against fel- 

low Christians, so cruel, so indescribably dreadful, 

that the world has hardly known its like. 


S wedish Orders 


The letter from ‘‘A Churchman”, which we print 
in another column, furnishes an interesting item 
with regard to the religious laws of Sweden. It 
corrects a very common impression that, up to 
very recent times, the Roman Catholics were not 
permitted to hold services in Sweden. It seems 
that for more than a century the restrictive laws 
have been repealed. 

Our correspondent asks us to explain the status 
in which the question of Swedish Orders was left 
by the late General Convention. To this we reply 
that the course of things was as follows: A joint 
commission was appointed at the Convention of 
1892 in Baltimore. When their report was pre- 
sented to the Convention in Minneapolis in Octo- 
ber, 1895, it was found to be distinctly adverse to 
the validity of the Orders of the.Church of Swe- 
den. Although the members of the commission 
were men of great weight, and some of them ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to deal with the subject, 
the Convention felt that the matter was too impor- 
tant to be dealt with summarily. Moreover, it is 
a question which concerns the whole Anglican 


communion, for a priest accepted as in good — 


standing in the American Church is received as 
such in the Church of England and wherever that 
Church has afooting. But this would necessarily 


cease to be the case if we had amongst us a body - 
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of clergymen whose orders were not acknowledged 
by the rest of the Anglican communion. There- 
fore, as the decennial conference of all the bishops 
of this communion is to meet at Lambeth in 1897, 
it was considered wise, and indeed, necessary, for 
the best interests of the Church, torefer the ques- 
tion to that assembly, in order that a general 
agreement might’be arrived at, before this Church 
should take final action. 

Our correspondent is completely in error in 
imagining that any contempt was felt or manifest- 
ed. On the contrary the delay was owing to a 
profound sense of the importance of the subject, 
and the desire to run no risk of mistake or of un- 
fortunate complications, through hasty and incon- 
siderate action. This is in fact the usual method 
of the Convention in dealing with difficult subjects. 
Many things of supreme importance are subjected 
to this delay. Final action is only taken after 
years of discussion. It was nearly forty years 
after the question of the revision of the Prayer 
Book was raised by the celebrated ‘‘memorial,”’ 
before it was actually undertaken, and twelve 
years more before it was brought to completion. 
That is perhaps an extreme case, but the “pro- 
vincial system” is another instance in point. It 
has come up in various conventions for at least 
thirty years. : 

Our correspondent speaks of the implied recog- 
nition of Swedish Orders by an individual bishop. 
We believe more than one of the bishops have at 
different times expressed themselves favorably. 
But a matter of this kind can only be settled by 
synodicalor ‘‘conventional” action. Whatever the 
convictions of individual bishops may be, it is evi- 
dent they have no right to act upon them, ina 
matter which concerns the whole body, until the 
questions at issue have been settled by an author- 
ity to which all must defer. To act otherwise 
would only lead to confusion. 

We assert with the utmost confidence, that the 
question of the validity of Swedish Orders will be 
settled by this Church only after the most careful 
investigation and discussion. There is no doubt 
that the majority of our clergy and people would 
be glad to have a favorable deciSion, if such a de- 
cision is possible in view of the facts of the case. 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


XLVIII. 


Let us talk about the Holy Communion,not the doc- 
trine, but the laws and usages surrounding it. You 
will notice that it is called in the title in the Prayer 
Book, the ‘‘Lord’s Supper” and the ‘Holy Commu- 


nion.” In another place in the Office it is cailed ‘‘the 


. Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ.” We also 


often call it ‘‘the Holy Eucharist,” and many people 
say simply ‘‘the Sacrament.” All these titles, except 
the last, are perfectly proper, and each one has its 
own distinctive phase of meaning. English and Amer- 
ican Roman Catholics call it the ‘‘Mass,” and it is 
called thatin Protestant Sweden and Denmark; but to 
me it is most forcea and unnatural to call it that in 
our own Church. The most ancientname of this Office 
has entirely passed out of ordinary usein our Church, 
and that is ‘‘The Divine Liturgy.” We apply that to 
the whole Prayer Book, but it meant, and means now 
in the Greek Church, only the Office for the Eucharist. 
We use commonly a word now which twenty years 


. ago was never heard anywhere, and that is ‘‘Celebra- 


tion.” It is taken directly from the Office, where it is 
used two or three times, and it well expresses the t6ne 
of the whole service. 

The rubrics which precede the Office are very im- 
portant. The first one is about a very notorious sin- 
ner coming to the Sacrament. Ordinarily such per- 
sons do not come, and if the priest should hear one 
was coming, he would probably go to him and forbid 
him to do so, or if he saw him at the rail, he would 


quietly pass him over, so that a scene (might be 


avoided. Butif all this proved ineffectual, and the 
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man persisted in coming, then it would be the pries s 
duty openly in the church to tell him tha‘ unless ne 
had repented and had changed his mode of life, he 
could not commune. I have known this to be done, 
and I have known cases where it ought to have been 
done and was not. In England, the Church being con- 
nected with the State, notorious sinners have brought 
civil suits against priests to force them to give them 
the Communion. We are more fortunate, and cannot 
be subjected to that compulsion. 

The second rubric isabout quarreling, No one cer- 
tainly could hope to receive any benefit from the 
Communion, who came with malice and hatred in his 
heart. Of course this does not refer to little petty 
misunderstandings, but to cases where the hatred has 
gone down into the heart, and the bitterness is color- 
ing the life. It does not apply to you, if you are will- 
ing to forgive, or if some-person has taken a hatred 
to you which you do not return. When this hatred is 
so violent that the priest and others know it, he must 
use his authority and forbid the Communion to the 
quarrelers. There is a very wise clause at the end of 
this rubric, meant to protect any communicant against 
the prejudice or the foolishness of the rector. Within 
fourteen days at the utmost after a clergyman has 
debarred any one from the altar, he must notify the 

ishcp, called here the Ordinary, not only because he 
ordains, but because he orders things to be done. The 
bishop then ratifies or annuls the sentence. I once 
knew a rector to forbid a parishioner the Communion 
because he was a Copperhead. The bishop was noti- 
fied, and did not wait to write, but telegraphed, ‘‘Re- 
store Mr. instantly to Communion.” 

The last rubric is avery vague one. What is the 
“body of the church?” Probably the middle aisle, but 
no one would think now of putting the Holy Table 
there. Which is the ‘‘right side of the Table?” You 
may think that a very easy question to answer, but 
many pamphlets have been written about it, and for 
many years it was a bitter party question. Low 
Churchmen said it was the right ‘end, High Church- 
men said it was the right side of the altar standing in 
the middle in front of it. This is the generally re- 
ceived explanation now. I remember being much 
amused once at the vain efforts of a Low Church bish- 
op to stand atthe right end of my altar, where no 
place had been left to stand. I would not mention this 
except to show you over what wretched trifles good 
men have excited themselves. Then you will notice 
that the minister may stand, if he like, where ‘‘Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer are appointed to be said.” 
But where is that? There is no place in the whole 
Prayer Book mentioned as the place where that is to 
be done, nor is it prescribed anywhere in that book 
what vestments priests areto wear. This only shows 
that the Prayer Book, like the Bible, takes for granted 
that the people addressed already knew many things 
and‘had established customs. You and I, when we 
write letters, assume that our correspondents already 
know certain things, and the writers of the Gospels 
and Epistles, as well as the compilers of the Prayer 
Book, acted on the same principle, 

You will notice in these rubrics and in other parts 
of the Office, the phrases, ‘‘the Lord’s Table,” ‘‘the 
Holy Table,” or simply ‘‘The Table.’ We often use 
these words, but we commonly say ‘‘altar,” and have 
no scruples about it, though I remember well when it 
was a party shibboleth. As altar is a place on which 
things are offered, and as we offer here not only the 
memorial Sacrifice, but also the sacrifice of prayer and 
thanksgiving, and thesacrifice of our souls and bodies 
and the oblations and “alms given by the people, we 
most properly say ‘‘altar,” which, indeed, is a Prayer 
Book word, though not used here. WhenI was a boy 
the altar was often a mean, little inconspicuous table, 
and in my parish church it was only a big shelf under 
the reading desk. Now it is made the most conspicu- 
ous feature of the church, as it ought to be, for the 
Holy Communion is the~ highest act of worship. It 
ordinarily has across on it and vases of flowers, and 
often two tapers to signify the two great lights of the 
world, our Lord’s Humanity and Divinity. There is 
much more to be said about the Communion Office. 


“He that allows himself everything that is per- 
mitted is very near to that which is forbidden.”—Ss, 
Augustine, 
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Frankly Conceded 


Every little while the question is asked why the 
_embers of the Church do not acknowledge the min- 
;sterial orders of our separated Protestant brethren in 
their various denominations. Discussions often arise 
upon. the subject, and one, which took place in the 
Boston press, just as people were leaving town for 
their susumer holidays, is still freshin our recollection. 
It is well, however, to remember that we have no dis- 
pute whatever with our Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, 
or Congregational friends about their ministry, We 
freely admit 1t to be all it claims to be. 

A clergyman of any Protestant body outside the 
Church will tell us that he is a duly appointed minis- 
ter of the denomination which he serves; and to this 
we of course agree. He will point out the fact that 
he is ordained bya rite which his fellow believers 
think sufficient; and this we have no desire to deny. 
He will go on to show that he is authorized to preach 
the tenets of his faith, and to per/orm a service which 
those Christians who think as he does believe to be 
the valid Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Undoubt- 
edly he is commissioned to this. He will earnestly 
disclaim the Apostolic Succession, and dery that he 
has been ordained by any episcopal authority unbrok- 
enly transmitted from Christ and the first bishops of 
the Church. In this he is unquestionably right. He 
will assure us that he has never ‘‘received the Holy 
Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the Church 
of God.” In this we cannot contradict him. He will 
tellus that he has neither power nor commandment 
to Ceclare and pronounce to God's people being peni- 
tent the absolution and remission of their sins. With 
this we are entirely in accord. 

What can we do more? What else can our separated 
brother ask of us? In what he claims for himself we 
tell him he is right. In what he disclaims for himself 
we tell him he is right also. Surely the spirit of con- 
cord can do no more than that! And yet the effort is 
constantly made to fix a quarrel on us, as though we 
denied anything which our separated brethren assert 
of themselves. We do not. Their ministry is just 
what they declare it to be—and no more. If our 
brethren would only concede our claims as readily as 
we do theirs we should soon be at peace. Their com- 
plaint with regard to our rejection of their ministry is 
not unlike the wolf's argument against the lamb. If 
there be a quarrel anywhere, it is surely not made by 
the Church.—Cambrzdge Churchman. 


Relic Worship 


BY THE REV, T. M. THORPE 


Here in New York City and A. D. 1895, a bone otf 
the B. V. M.’s grandmother has a whole church conse- 
crated to its adoration, which is of so extravagant a 
character as to be fairly called hysterical. It is prayed 
to, kissed, caressed, receives vows, and in many ways 
is honored with all that a deity demands or expects. 
If there be any difference it is by way of excess not of 
diminution. Yet Christ says, ‘‘No man cometh unto 
the Father except by me.’”’. So also amongst the Ro- 
manists, in spite of fallible St. Peter’s rebuke on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, for desiring to build ¢hree 
tabernacles, we find now customarily three -altars— 
not ‘‘the one altar’— each with its ‘‘tabernacle;” one 
in the centre, and on each side—one to Joseph and, 
one to Mary. Over the main altar of the Jesuit church 
in Montreal, I myself saw an image of the Virgin, 
painted a dazzling white, about 4o feet high, arms out 
stretched (with no Saviour there), saying with eviden 
benignancy, ‘‘Come unto Me,” etc. Of course, no one 
can pray ‘‘toward” this altar without ‘‘bowing” to 
her (see Ten Commandments). No doubt that is the 
“intention.” Allowing for the rule of perspective, her 
feet are on God's (?) altar! 

But there is one aspect of this matter that 1 have 
never seen brought out, which deserves the serious 
attention of every theologian, to wit: We are told 
that Moses’ remains were purposely hidden; that de- 
vout men carried St. Joseph ‘‘to his burial.” Inthe 
case of alleged ‘'Christian relics,” we have continuous 
sacrilege. When the Church commits a body to the 
ground it is ‘‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes,” until 
God shall reunite the soul and its mortal frame at the 
“last great day.” Now all the real and nominal 
‘‘saints” of the Roman Church were so ‘‘committed,” 
or we must imagine shocking neglect and remissness 
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on the part of the pastoral clergy of their day. This 
being beyond dispute, there arises this question: On 
what plea can these final relics of the temple of Di- 
vinity be snatched from their graves and shipped to 
the ends of the earth, handled, etc., ‘‘exposed” to 
public gaze? How would any living being feel, any 
modest virgin, at the prospect cf such treatment of 
their remains? Who cculd bear to think with any 
patience of mother, father, child, or otker relative so 
wronged and outraged? Is our dear Lord less sensi- 
tive? 
f Can He wish—but I forbear. 

In conclusion: If the Church believes in her cwn 
self, in her own holy offices—say of the burial of the 
dead—she cannot have any ‘'relics’—she would be 
the first to re-inter piously any such precicus remairs, 
sanctified by the Incarnaticv. This being so, there 
are various orthodox conclusions to be drawn. The 
faithful and the intelligent are left to draw them. 


Letters to the Editor 


THE CLERGY IN THE SICK ROOM 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Your correspondent, ‘'H. A. S.” (Brighton, Mich.), has 
returned a very courteous and sensible reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why clergymen are often denied access to the sick 
reom by stereotypedformulas,” etc. The conclusion of his 
article is in full accordance with the advice of Bishop 
White to candidates for Holy Orders.* He says: “Thata 
minister when applied to, is boundin duty to visit a sick 
parishioner, nonedoubt. But the question is, whether the 
former should repair to the patient uninvited. Onan ex- 
amination of theinstitutions of the Church, thereis found 
no injunction on him to this effect. On repairing to the 
higher authority of Scripture, there is fcurd the precept, 
‘If any be sick amorg you, let him send for the elders of 
the Church;’ but none to the elders to go unsent for.” * * * 
‘* Accordingly there is not seen cause to state it asa duty 
on a newly ordained minister to meke his way, welcome or 
unwelcome, intothe sick rccm of a parishioner.” 

But, there are cases of thissort. Early in my ministry I 
was sent for la.e at night, and in the face of a pelting 
storm, to visit a patient four miles distant, very ill witha 
low typeof fever. I had never even heard before that such 
a person existed. On reaching his bedside, in a plain log 
cabin, I was intormed that the patient had not slept for 
many hours, and was very nervous and restiess, and excit- 
ed about his condition. His first request was that I 
should have my horse stabled, and spend the night with 
him. Some of his fellow-workmen were with him out of 
kindness and sympathy, and filledthe room. I gently sug- 
gested that perfect quiet was necessary, and re quested that 
they would leave me with the patient and his wife. 

Then seated at his bedside, I passed my hand over his 
brow, at the same time repeating passages of Scripture 
and appropriate collects, all in a low measured tone of 
voice. Very soon he fellintoa quiet sleep, and remained 

so for some three hours. On his awaking, the same treat- 
ment was repeated, with the like favorable result. In the 
very early morning, on my way home, I met his physician, 
who exclaimed: ‘‘Poor C—— is dead, of course.” I assured 
him to the contrary; that, if anything, his condition was 
improved. Ina day orsoI met the doctor again, who vol- 
unteeredthe remark: ‘‘Humanly speaking, C——owes his 
life to your visit, the effect of it was tranquilizing, 
and, for the first time, I could detect any favorable res- 
pouse to my medication; the nervous tension was relaxed.” 
I then submitted the very natural question, why are we so 
often excluded until the services of physician and priest 
are alike unavailing? He replied: “If we could dictate 
who should be called upon, the case would be different,” 
adding: ‘‘If C—— had been surrounded by noisy, excitable 
religionists, he would have been a dead man before morn- 
ing.” Gradually he recovered, and attested his gratitude 
in a way as unlooked for as it was deeply touching. 

W. W. B. 
Philadelphia, Jan. roth, 1896. 


P. S.—The above is only one of a class of such instances. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 


In a letter addressed to Tue Livinc Cnurcn, the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor, of Springfield, complains that the physicians of 
the present day, contrary to the established custom of 
former years, peremptorily refuse the admittance ot the 
clergyman into the sick chamber of his parishioner. This 
is a grave accusation against a body of men who claim, 
aud justly so, to participate, ina certain degree,in the work 
ot the Christian ministry with the clergy, and therefore can- 
not be allowed to pass unnoticed. The fact is that medicine 
isa science which dare not, cannot, and does not, occupy 
the same grounds in regard to treatment of diseases as in 


* White on the Ordination Offices.’’ Pp. 234-235. 
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former years, and the duties and requirements of the physi- 
cian therefore must differ from what they were before. Of 
course Dr. Taylor does not mean to say that he and 
others are refused admittance to the bedside of the sick in 
every case where a doctor is called; presumably he thinks 

of those severe cases where the patient is in darger of 
approaching death. Now, every intelligent layman 
knows enough of medicine to be aware that there are 
diseases at the present day, in which, in order that 
the treatment be successful, the physician must inculcate 
upon his patients and his attendants the avoidance 
of any kind of excitement. This keeping quiet of the 
patient is relied upon as the best remedy, either alone, or 
in conjunction with the other remedies. In such cases, 
surely the duty of the honest physician is plain enough and 
does not require any further apology. _ But while in such 
severe cases the physician does not make an exception in 
favor of the clergyman, he most assuredly does not make 
any exception against him; first, because the competition 
among the doctors is so great that every one of them is really 
over-anxious to retain the good will of the clergyman; 
and, secondly, because many physicians have occasion to 
see from time to time, even in most severe cases, where the 
patient desired the visit of ministers or priests, this was 
not only without evil consequences, but accompanied by the 
most benign influence over the patient’s restlessness, the 
stillness of the mind producing the tranquility of the body, 
a decided improvement from which they learned to confess: 

‘This is no mortal work or cure of mine, 
No art’s effect, but done by Hands Divine.” 

But there are cases where there exists an idiosyncrasy 
against the minister’s visit—why, then, surely the visit 
should not be made. Generally it may be taken for granted 
that when the visit of the clergyman is decidedly refused, 
it is either the wish of the patient or from the attending 
friends; and for appearance’s sake it is usually attributed to 
the physician. 

But at the same time, it must not be forgotten that there 
are among the clergy not a few, who, while able and qual- 
ified in other respects, are wanting the necessary tact and 
expression of sympathy to be desired at the sick person’s 
bedside. The presence of such men usually aggravates the 
disease, and causes the patient and physician, to say the 
least, a good deal of embarrassment. And often it is not 
the present incumbent, but his predecessor, perhaps, who 
created the prejudice. Ip conclusion, let me, in all hum- 
bleness, remind your correspondent that if a communicant 
in his parish does not desire the consolations of religion 
when sick and in danger of being soon brought before the 
judgment seat of Christ, there must be, admitting the 
shortcomings of doctor and patient, some other fault some- 
where else. Dr. Won. T. BRILL, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. oth, 1896. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Iam sorry tohezr a physician deprecating the visiting of 
the sick by the priest. If his objection is to the formal use 
of the Visitation Office of the Prayer book, I wonld agree 
with him most cordially, but I must say that the sick need 
and ought to have almost as constant attendance of the 
priest as of the physician; not a tedious, prolonged call, 
with an homily thrown in, but a brief, sympathetic visit, 
with the prayer of the priest for the blessing of God upon 
the means made use of for the cure of the patient, and the 
priest’s blessing upon the sick person, which Iam sure gives 
physical as well as spiritual strength to the patient. The 
priest is the ally of the physician, and often his ministra- 
tions are quite effective in the way of physical healing, as 
I might testify from personal experience, especially in the 
use of Extreme Unction. Wm. WirT MILs. 

Erie, Pa., Jan. 10, 1896. 


DENOMINATIONAL MINISTERS SEEKING ORDERS DURING 1895 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Two years ago I kept a record of ministers from the de- 
nominations seeking admission into the Church. I was 
surprised at the interest in the subject that record created 
when it was published in THe Livinc CuurcH. Letters 
came to me from all over the United States and Canada 
from those interested in the matter. There is no doubt 
that such a record shows very largely what the tendency 
is towards the Church, and how eagerly men are seeking 
an answer to their deep convictions. Urged by many to 
keep up this record-making, I consented to do it for 1895. 
Following is the result, so faras I could gather from the 
Church papers. No doubt there were some not reported, 
and a few that I overlooked. Whole number, 38. Denom- 
inations: Methodist, 11; Congregrational, 7; Presbyterian, 
6; Baptist, 4; African Methodist, 2; Unitarian, 1; Swedish 
Unitarian, 1; French Lutheran, 1; German Reformed, 1; 
Reformed Episcopal, 1; Roman Catholic, 1; Disciples, 1; 
Swedenborgian, 1. Dioceses represented, 24. Two years 
ago three priests left the Church for the Roman obedience, 
two of whom returned, I think I am correct, during 1895. 
In September of this same year it was reported from Eng- 
land that seven Roman Catholic priests had been received 
into the Church of England between January and that 
month, oe 
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Contrasting this present record with that of 1893, I find 
that the number of denominations represented is about the 
same, with the exception that, while in that year the Con- 
greg ational was not represented, seven came from that de- 
nomination in 1895. There were more dioceses represented 
last year than in 1893. A large number of the men for 1895 
were men of mark, and stood very highin their denomina- 
tions, so me being doctors in divinity, and some professors 
in universities. “ 

But all cf this, much as it really is, does not represent the 
entire movement toward the Church. In conversation with 
the Bishop of New York upon this matter, some time ago, 
he revealed to me the astounding fact that durirg the year 
he thought that perhaps twelve denominational ministers 
had consulted him concernirg their entrance into the 
Church, but either from lack of parochial work in his dio- 
cese, or lack of sufficient evidence on the part of the ap- 
plicants, he had to discourege them. For the Bishop is 
wise and far-seeing, and does not believe that any one 
should leave his present work for the Church unless his 
convictions are so deep that his happiness and salvation 
would be imperiled unless he did his work asa minister of 
Christ under the authority of this Church. This is the rec- 
ord of one bishop. But no doubt many others have been 
thus consulted, and we can readily see that there is more 
and more a large leaning towards the Church, and must we 
not believe that it is going on under the direction of tte 
Holy Ghost, to the end that the prayer of Him who is the 
Church’s Head may be fulfilled, ‘‘that they mzy be ore?” 
And as the field enlarges, and the harvest ripens, the Jekcr- 
ers shall increase, and be sent forth to do that real work 
and in that true way that only the Church of our Lord 
Jesus Christ has given authority. 

URIAH SyMoONDs. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., January, 1896. : 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


In a recent answer to a correspondent you séy tlkat wo 
counties were transferred to Western Texas frcm New Mex- 
ico. This is based on an erronecus refoit which I keve 
seen in print. 
paper (Mew Mexico and Arizona Mission) ycu have the 
facts. Epwarbp S. Cross. 

TRANSFER OF TERRITORY 


The following resolution, which is frcm a cozy furristed 
by the secretary, was adopted by the House of Bishcgs at 
the recent General Convention: 

Resolved,* That the counties cf El Paso, Reeves, Jc ff Davis, 
Presidio, Foley, Buchel, and Pecos be ard are hereby taken 
from the missionary district of Western Texas and added to the 
missionary district of New Mexico, 

It seems to have been the intention to transfer all the 
territory in Texas between the Pecos river and the Rio 
Grande. One county, Brewster, has been cmitted in the 
resolution, and remains with Western Texas. 

This transfer was made because the territory in questicn 
is difficult of access for the Bishop of Western Texas, ard 
easy of access for the Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona. 


A CURRENT “‘ITEM” CORRECTED 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


As Iam connected with a public library, I have had cc- 
casion to notice a statement that is ‘‘going the rounds” of 
the Roman Catholic weeklies, and isnow and then to be 
found in secular newspapers, to the effect that it is only re- 
cently that Roman Catholics were rermitted to hold their 
services in Sweden. I drew the attention of Prof. Victor 
Hugo Wickstrom—formerly of the faculty of Lund Univer- 
sity—to this circulating paragraph, and my friend responds 


In the enclosed clippirg frcm cur ¢ fficial 


in the journal which he now edits— 7/e (Ostersunds) Jamt- 


landsposten—as follows: 

“The Roman Catholic church in Stockholm, in Norra 
Smedjegatan, was erected in 1836. The Church Jaw of 1686 
ordered every Swede to bea member of the ‘pure’ Prot- 
estantic Church, but foreigners were permitted to hold pri- 
vate Catholic service. Since 1781 they were all—Swedes 
and foreigners—permitted to hold public service: Sirce 
114 years a Roman Catholic edifice was permitted to be 
erected in Stockholm or anywhere in Sweden.” 


A CHURCHMAN, 


LEARNING SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
To the Edttor of the Living Church: 


There has been much fault-finding with the clergy of 
late for their lack of interest in the Sunday school. I do 


not propose to say anything about that, but concerning a ~ 


matter relative to the practical good of the Sunday school, 
which, it seems to me, has not been alluded to of late. I 
have reference to the learning of the lessons by the 
children. How many of our teachers can get their scholars 
to study the lessons? The importance of it cannot be over- 
looked, If the lessons are not learned there is surely a 
great deal of superficiality in Sunday school work. What 
would we think of children goirg to public school and not 
learning their lessons—only goirg over them with the 
teachers, as appears is the case in some of our Sunday 
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schools? In Sunday school tue children are expected, re- 
quired, but not compelled, to study theirlessons. But in 
public school they are not only peeeeest and required, but 
compelled, to study. ‘ 

Now where is the remedy? It ice with the parents exclu- 
sively. Ina Sunday school managed as it should be, hav- 
ing an efficient superirtendent and capable teachers, the pa- 
rents are to be blamed if their children grow up in igno- 
tance. We are told to get thechildren interested and have 
poptlar teachers. But that is not the policy in the public 
schools. Whether the teachers are popular or unpopular, 
‘the children are compelled to study, and in consequence 
make great advances in learning. Now, why cannot the 
same be in the Sunday school? The principle is the same 
in both; viz., the acquisition of learning by study. 

I have at times been told by scholars that they had no 
time to study. Iasked if they studied their twelve or fif- 
teen studies the past week in the public school. I have 
been told that they lost their leaflets or books. I asked if 
they ever lost their public school books. I have been told 
that they were not present the last Sunday because of bad 
weather, or because it wastoohot. I ask if they stayed 
away from public school for the same reason. One trouble 
is that the average child has not been taught to realize 
that the Sunday school is a school for the study of God's 
Word. He has not been brought to appreciate the value of 
a knowledge of that Word. A mother once told me tbat 
she did not think her son ought to be made to study his 
Sunday school lesson because he had so many hard studies 
in the public school! That settlesit. There is the cause 
and root of so much superficiality in the Sunday school, 
and its degeneracy into a young people’s and children’s 
semi-social Sunday club. 

Jan. 11th, 1896. ARMAND DEROSSET MEARES, 

1006 Potomac St., Baltimore. 


“LINE UPON LINE” 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

The idea given in Y. Y. K’s. letter for a new method of 
entertaining S.S. children at Christmas time, is interest- 
ing to lovers of S. S. work, ard likely to be remembered 
for future use. But may we ask your correspondent to ex- 
plain how he recorciles the practice cf having such a festi- 
val in the church, with the consecration service, and how 
screening off the chancel in reverence for the altar, excuses 
the use of the nave for such a purpose? 

W.R. B. 


A CRISIS IN-OUR SCHOOL AT NARA, JAPAN, 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

We have come to a crisis in our school at Nara. This is 
the penalty of success. A year ago the school numbered 
thirty pupils. The advisory committee, with the sanction 
of the Bishop, applied last winter to the Department of 
Education for recognition as a “‘Middle School.” This was 
readily granted. The fact of its being licensed by the 
government gave it a status which it never had before and 
never could haveasa private school under foreign auspices. 


- The number of pupils rapidly increased to one hundred 


and sixty-five. The school has accommodations for but 
fifty. The Japanese Department of Education requires 
more than double the space our school can give to each 
pupil. Unless we meet these requirements the government 
will withdraw its license. This would be disastrous to the 
Its last state would be worse 
than the first, and we would be compelled to close its 
doors. No Japanese student could be induced to attend a 
school from which his government had withdrawn its 
license. Icannot believe that the Church at home will 
allow an institution to collapse which has done ard is do- 
ing so much for the Christian education of Japanese youth, 
and which in the seven years ofits history bas given scme 
of our best catechists aad candidates for Holy Orders. 
Special offerings are urgently requested. The additioral 
buildings required can be erected for three thousard dol- 
lars. This is the only Christian school in Japan which has 
been recogiized and licensed by the Japanese Department 
‘of Education. 
Joun McKim, 
Missionary Bishop of Tckyo. 
83, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 


THE CHURCH AND DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

In THe Livinc CuuRcH of Dec. 28th, under the heading 
of Massachusetts, is the following, from what Father Field, 
of St. Augustine’s chapel for the colored, says: 


It ought to be a large church, built, not fcr the present needs, 
but for future necessities. The generosity of some rich people 


‘has enabled it to reach its present size, but selfishness of others 


is a continual hindrance to the work. Watters and domestic serv- 
ants are not allowed to go to church by the famtltes which employ 
them, [Italics mine.] 

No wonder the present servants are, as arule, bad or in- 
different. We Churchmen havea very great responsibility, 
for just look at the rubric at end of the Catechism, which 
reads; “That masters and mistresses shall cause their 
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Servants . . . to come to the church,” etc. 
is this carried out! 

Even if they are allowed to go to church on Sunday 
nights, how about the man servants or maid servants who 
are communicants in the Church or the denominations? 
Should not the master or mistress allow them to go to that 
Service; if they are Church people, often; and if they are 
not, say, on the first Sunday morning in the month? In 
a large family, this is much more easily done, as each one 
of the family can assist the servant to go. Bring up the 
children of your household from the earliest days to under- 
stand that it is their duty to allow the servants to go to 
church. Let masters and mistresses try and keep two 
servants, instead of only one, and, if necessary, economize 
in other things, thus making it easier for the servants to go 
to church ‘ 

The clergy often preach on the Catechism, but are too 

much afraid of being considered aggressive, like St. John 
the Baptist, to denounce this bad social custom. Masters 
and mistresses should not be afraid to ask their servants if 
they be communicants. The word “religion” comes from 
the Latin ‘‘ve/igio,” to bind, and if they be bound together 
by religion would they not be more faithful, and keep their 
places a longer time? As things are now, it is only the 
Roman Catholic servants who are true church-goers in any 
true sense. Let housekeepers try allowing their domestic 
servants to go to church, and I believe they will find it well 
worth the trial. I know a case whete this was done, and I 
was told of three others, and all went well. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that others will write you letters en- 
dorsing Father Field’s sentiments, and that it will tend 
towards bringing forth fruit ‘‘an hundred fcld.” 

Miss Mary. 


How seldom 


Personal Mention 

The Rev. W. C. Bradshaw, rector cf Christ church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, has resigned, owing to ill-health. His present ad- 
dress is 1502 Vine st., Denver, Colo., which correspondents will 
please notice. 

The Rev. Wm. Gardam has resigned his pcsitions as deancf 
the’ cathedral of cur Merciful Savicur, Faribault, and also rec- 
tor of the parish of the Good Shepherd, and has accepted the 
rectorship;'of St. Luke’s, Ypsilenti, Mich. He enters upon his 
duties Jan. 26th. Address accordingly. 

The address of the Rev. F. D. Hoskins, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Society for the Increase of the Ministry, is No. 432 
Main st., Hartford, Conn. 

The Rev. W. E. Eppes has teken temporaty charge of St. 
Mark’s church, Clarksville, with adjoining churches, diocese of 
Georgia, 

The Rey. Allen Judd has resigned the rectorship of the church 
of the Good Shepherd, East Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Rev. W. 8S. Sayres has accepted the rectcrship of St. 
Stephen’s church, Detroit, Mich. 

The Rev. J. Spencer Turner has resigned charge cf the church 
of the Holy Innocents, Hoboken, N. J. 

Prof. F. S. Luther, of Trinity College, Hartford, has been 
elected President of Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

The Rev. E. W. Jewell has resigned the care of Emmanuel 
church, Petoskey, Mich. 

The Rev. J. S. Turner is about to travel in Europe for rest. 

The Rev. O. S. Bunting, rector of St. Michael’s church, 
Trenton, N.J., has accepted the charge of St. Paul’s, Peters- 
burgh, S. Va. 

The Rev. Beverly D. Tucker, D. D., rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Norfolk, having resigned as examining chaplain for 
the diocese, the Rev. Robert Gatewood, D. D., rector of St. 
Paul’s, Beverly, has been appointed by the Bishop in his stead, 

The Rev. R. D. Brooke has taken temporary charge of St. 
Mary’s church, Detroit. 

The Rev. Clarence W. Bispham has resigned therectorskip of 
St. Michael and All Angels’, Washington, D. C., and accepted 
the curacy of Trinity church, New Haven, Conn.,, to take effect 
May 1sth. 

The Rev. G. H. Dennison has accepted thecuracy of St. Luke’s 
church, Germantown, Phila., and entered on his duties on the 
end Sunday after Epiphany. 

The Rev. David W. Howard has resigned the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s church, Kansas City, Kas., and has entered upon his 
duties as curate of Grace church, Kansas City, Mo. Address 
“The Washington,” Kansas City, Mo. 

The Rev. Edward Collins has taken charge of Christ church, 
Dearborn, Mich, 

Tee Rev. F. M. Weddell, of Wells,Minn., has accepted the rec- 
torship of Christ church, Rolla, Mo., with charge of three neigh- 
boring churches. 


Ordinations 


January roth the Rev. J. S. Moore was advanced to the priest- 
hood by the Rt. Rev. D. Sessums, D.D. 

Onthe rst Sunday after Epiphany, the Rev. Robert Perine, in 
charge of St. Luke’s chapel, South Paterson, was ordained to 
the priesthood by Bishop Starkey, in St. Paul’s church, Pater- 
son, N, J., in the presence of a large congregation. 


January 12th, at the church of the Advent, Boston, the Bishop 
of Fond du Lac ordained to the priesthood, on the permission 
of the Bishop of Massachusetts, the Rev. Harry Wm. Blackman, 
who was formerly a choir boy at this church, and who has 
charge of the mission at Oakfield, in the diocese of Fond du Lac, 
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The Rev. Wm. Frisby, rector, presented the candidate and 
preached the sermon. 


At the cathedral, Topeka, Kas., on the 1st Sunday after the 
Epiphany, Mr. L. L, Swat, who has been the lay reader at Cof- 
feeville for several years, was ordained to the diaconate by 
Bishop Millspaugh—his first ordination. Dean Bodley pre- 
sented the candidate, and in his sermon demanded of the faith- 
ful the real diaconate for such large missionary fields as Kan- 
sas. The Bishop confirmed a candidate for the Presbyterian 
ministry on the same day, who became a postulant for Orders in 
the Church. 


To Correspondents 


F. W.—1. The Old Catholics obtained their orders from the 
ancient Catholic Church of Holland, which has been out of com- 
munion with Rome since early in the 18th century. 2. The por- 
tions of the Constitution not acted upon by the House of Depu- 
ties were referred toa committee of that House, consisting of 
the Rev. Drs. Dix, Elliott, Egar, Taylor, Fulton, Fisk, and 
Messrs, Temple, Woolworth, Burgwin, Mills, Bennett, and Earl. 


J. A. D.—1. Dr. Dix is not classed as a Ritualist. 2. It would 
not be in good taste for THE LIVING CHURCH to publish its 
opinions of various bishops as “High,” *‘Low,” etc. 3. The ca- 
thedrs1 of Garden City, Long Island, is probably the most costly 
of ourchurches. 4. Of the old-fashioned Low Churchmen there 
are comparatively few. Those who might be called High 
Churchmen are vastly in the majority. We cannot give any 
closer estimate. 


Official 


CHURCH PERIODICAL CLUB 
The annual meeting will be held in the guild room of St. Ber- 
tholomew’s church, 16 East 44th st., New York City, on Wednes - 
day, Jan. 29, 1896, at 3 P. M. All persons interested in the work of 
the Club are cordially invited to be present. 
ANN H. LAIGHT, 


Recording Secretary. 


A CARD 


The clergy and laity are warned against giving help toa 
plausible Englishman calling himself William Brittain, He has 
obtained from me by misrepresentation a general letter, in 
which I state that the beareris known[to me, It is hoped that 
if said letter is presented to any,that it will beretairedand 
the bearer handed over to the police, as he is an impostor. 

A. C. STEWART, 
Rector of the church of the Cross, 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


Died 


GRISWOLD.—At Peoria, Ill, on Jan. 13th, Matthew Griswold, 
aged 80, for 50 years connected with St. Paul’s parish. 


WHITE.—At Butler, Pa., Jan. 18, Mary Bredin, widow of the 

late Rev. Wm. White, D.D., in the 78th year of her age, 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.”’ 

WEBB.—Entered into rest, from her home in Charlestown, 
N. H., on the morning of Dec, 2oth, 1895, Elizabeth F. Webb, 
widow of Joseph M. Webb, of Bellows Falls, Vt., aged 82 years, 
4 months, and 2 days. 

ENSIGN.—Entered into rest, Jan. 8, 1896, at her residence, Ash- 
tabula, O , suddenly, in the communion of the Catholic Church, 
Emily Blakslee Ensign, widow of the Jate Benjamin P. Ensign, 
aged 77 years. 

‘And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.”’ 


Appeals 


THE legal title of the General Board of Missions is The Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episoo- 
pal Church in the United States of America. 

Domestic missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions and 
thirty-seven dioceses, including work among Indians and col- 
ored people. Foreign missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

By the action of the late General Convention additional re- 
sponsibilities were put upon the Board, which will require in- 
creased offerings immediately. 

OFFERINGS in all congregations are urgently requested early 
in the year. 

Remittance should be sent to MR. GEORGE BLISS, treasurer, 281 
Fourth ave., New York. Communications to the REv. Wm. S, 
LANGFORD, D.D., general secretary, Church Missions House. 


Acknowledgments 


For headstone over grave of the wife ofthe Rev. J. J. En- 
megahbowh: Amount previously received; $19.50; A. S. C., $505 
Jas. B. S., $15 total, $zz. 


Church and Parish 


CLERGYMAN’S daughter, graduate Toronto Conservatory, de- 
sires position to teach singing and rudimentary piano. Her 
sister wishes to be mother’s help; good at plain and fancy needle- 
work. Address JESSIE, LIVING CHURCH office, Chicago. 

ALTAR BREADS; hosts, plain or stamped; small wafers, plain 
or stamped; plain sheets marked for breaking. Address, A. G. 
BLOOMER, 4 West 2nd st., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

CHURCH ARCHITECT.—John Sutcliffe, 702 Gaff Building, Chica- 
go, makes a specialty of churches. It will pay those expecting to 
build to communicate with him. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA 
Central office, Room No. 53, Church Missions House, New 


York. Open every day. 
An associate will be found there from 1x to 12 daily. The 
president or general secretary will be in the room from +to 


3 P. M., the third Thursday in every month, 
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Opinions of the Press 


The N. Y. Evening Post 
Tue Fate oF THE Boers.—As,regards the Boers, their 
only salvation would lie in the prohibition of immigration, 
but this is no longer possible. The flood of English ad- 
venturers is rising higher every day in the Transvaal. If 
the Boers continue to deny them representation and a fair 
hare in the government, attempts like Jameson’s will 
be repeated ona greater scale than ever, and the Boer dom- 
nation be certainly overthrown. If, on the other hand, the 
Boers admit the foreigners to the franchise 
on equal terms,they willsoon be outvoted and 
ousted from the administration of their own 
country, and annexation to the Cape Colony 
would speedily follow. In fact, there is only 
too much reason for believing that Jame- 
son’s attempt was secretly instigated by 
Rhodes. It is difficult to account for his 
makingitin any other way. This attempt 
was probably made only by the more ad- 
venturous spirits. In the next a large num- 
ber of the more sober-minded ‘‘Uitlanders” 
would probably participate. The disappear- 
ance of the Boers as a community would be 
very regrettable, for they area race with 
great qualities and a splendid history, 
though archaic and non-progressive in their 
ways; but their doom was sealed when gold 
was discovered in their territory. Neither 
thrones, principalities, nor powers, can stand 
up against a rush of Aglo-Saxon gold hunt- 
ers. 


The Standard 

Tue Unity oF Nations.—The wars and 
rumors of wars with which the daily pa- 
pers teem are bringing out one fact which is 
encouraging. We realize as never in peace- 
ful times that the worldis one. ‘Trouble in 
South Africa is felt in the wheat market in 
Chicago. Massacres in Armenia are taken 
up as matters of personal concern by 
preachers all over this land. Never more 
clearly do we see that ‘‘no man dieth to him- 
self.” The woes and worries of the far-off 
islander arouse the sensitive conscience and 
sypathetic action of the Western world. 
We realize now, by these signs, that as some 
one clearly said the other day, modifying 
Pope’s famous line, that ‘‘the proper study 
of manis mankind.” We all hang together, 
and no nation is going to be permitted to 
hang itself, considering what that act 
means. Here is hope that what the papers 
display and disport in will be little more 
than wind. War is the least likely event of 
the future. 


The N. Y. Tribune. 


£. Is ‘“‘RiruaLism” GRow1nG?-—The dedication 
recently of the handsome new Protestant 
Episcopal church of St. Mary the Virgin, in 
this city, will be taken by many as an indi- 
cation that the ritualisticmovement is grow- 
ing in the Episcopal Church. Unfortunately, 
there are no statistics at hand to settle this 
question. A perusal of the denominational 
organs, however, makes it evident that the 
tone of our Churchmanship has been gener- 
ally raised during the last 25 years, and, on 
the whole, to the great advantage of the 
Church. The service in the average parish 
to-dayis more reverent and less slovenly 
than in the old days of ‘High and Dry” 
Churchmanship, while at the same time it 
has been so enriched as to appeal more 
strongly to the growing esthetic sense in 
* the community. 


The Outlook 


VENEZUELA vs. ARMENIA.—The Rey. Dr. 
Newman Smyth, in a sermon preached in 
New Haven on Sunday, expressed the senti- 
ment of a great many people in this country 
when he declared that the Venezuelan ques- 
tion ought to be postponed for the Armenian 
question, and that itis the clear and para- 
mount duty of Americans to support Eng- 
land in any action that she may take for the 
purpose of restoring order throughout Tur- 
key. The question of an unsettled boundary 
is of small importance, compared with the 
lives of two and a half millions of Christian 
people who will be exterminated unless they 
are protected by the Christian world. The 
more clear the situation in Constantinople 
becomes, the more evident are the perfidy 
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and guilt of the Turkish government. One of thegravest of- 


fensescommitted by that government has been the insidious - 


and persistent misrepresentation of the situation, not only 
to the outer world, but to its own subjects. The Turkish 
press is edited at the Palace, and has been made the in- 
strument for a systematic misrepresentation of affairs in 
Asia Minor. The work has been done so thoroughly that 
even intelligent Turks in Constantinople are possessed 
with the idea that the Armenians have murdered and pil- 
laged great numbers of Moslems; that the Turkish troops 
have been called out to protect the Moslem and to reduce 
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the Armenians to order; that the European powers have 
intervened to prevent the restoration of order; and that 
foreign gunboats are in the Bosphorus for the purpose of 
fomenting dissension and insurrection, the end being to 
massacre Moslems throughout the empire. Of course the 
effect of this kind of systematic lying has been not only to 
infuriate the Turks, but to make them feel that they are 
acting on the defensive. Fuller reports which have 
reached this country from England confirm the worst im- 
pressions of the extent and horror of the slaughter which 
has been going on. 
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Washington 


BY GENERAL A. W. GREELY, U. S. A. 


Not the President, Statesman 


nor General will General Greely 
describe, but the young man, 
the lover, the son, the hus- - 
band, the neighbor and man. 
General Greely has read over 
2000 of Washington’s own let- 
ters in preparing these articles. 


His first paper will treat of 


The Loves and Marriage of Washington 


PRES 
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Sketching his true attitude toward women : his courtships with Sally 
Cary and Betsey Fauntelroy, and his marriage with Martha Custis. 


The articles will shortly begin in 
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The Editor’s Tabie 


Kalendar, January, 1896 


1. CIRCUMCISION. White, 
5. 2nd Sunday after Christmas. White. 
6. THE EPIPHANY. White. 
iz. 1st Sunday after Epiphany. White. 
1g. 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
25. CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. White. 
26. 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. Green, 


“The Servant is Not Greater 
Than His Lord’”’ 


BY W. H. RASSMAN, M. D. 
(Dedicated to the Order ef Brothers of Nazareth) 


All earthly ties surrender, ye souls that enter here! 

Your shroud and pall our cassock, our altar-steps your bier. 
Dead to the world’s allurements, and all therein so dear; 

No mother’s love to comfort, no friends kind words to cheer. 


And do you shrink, my brother, from sacrifice so grave? 
The flesh is it so fearful, though the spirit still be brave? 
Is it merely a coward’s refuge, or is ita work you crave, 
Oaly to hide your sorrow, or a sinful world to save? 


“Chastity, poverty, obedience’’—hard life, I hear you say, 

‘To crucify the affections, the spirit to obey; 

Yet, “the pure in heart are blessed’’—the cross points to the 
way. 

“He thatinthe least is faithful, shall rule o’er much some 
day.” 


“Unto death itself obedient,” was he who trod alone 

The Via Dolorosa—God’s well-beloved Son. 

Betrayed by one He trusted, rejected by His own, 

He bere your guilt on Calvary, that you might share His 
throne. 


Consider too, my brother, your glorious mission here! 

To comfort the afflicted, from grief to wipe the tear; 

To bring the Gospel-tidi ngs to sinners far and near, 

To strengthen the weak-hearted, and dying souls to cheer. 


Hath it no compensation, this work for Jesus’ sake? 

This constant self-denial that you are called to make? 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these so weak, 
Ye have done it unto ms’’—are the words I hear Him speak. 


And those from whom you parted, kind friends and mother 
dear; 

Are they not safely guarded, by Holy Angels here? 

And when at last united in Paradise so fair, 

Will you not love them better in God’s own presence there? 


Then hesitate no longer, go follow Christ’s command— 

Go seek in prayer His guidance, then leave allin His hand. 

The Catholic Church, your mother; your friends, that chosen 
band; 

The Holy Ghost, your leader; your home, the Promised Land. 


Sept. 5th, 1805. 


D.D., LL.D., writes: ‘Perhaps you will permit 
me, as one who worked for five years in the Amer- 
ican Church, but now holds an academical appoint- 
ment in England, to bear my humble but hearty testi- 
mony in favor of your paper. I am naturally interested 
in all news from over the water, and I find Tur Liv- 
Inc CuurcH a veritable zewspaper. Itis more, It 
furnishes a weekly amount of instruction which can- 
not but be useful for the family; and, I may add (and 
as a doctor in two faculties my opinion may prob- 
ably be worth something), for the study also.” 


The press dispatches from London have announced 
that the Queen had appointed Alfred Austin to be Poet 
Laureate, to fill the place left vacant by the death of 
Lord Tennyson, Oct. 6, 1892. Mr. Austin was born 
near Leeds, May 30, 1835. He was graduated from the 
University of London in 1853, and entered the profes- 
sion of law. He published a poem, entitled ‘‘Ran- 
dolph,” when he was 18 years old. His first volume of 
verse, entitled ‘‘The Seasons: A Satire,” appeared in 
He continued to write both poetry and prose, 
and in the seventies he published, among other poems, 
“The Golden Age: A Satire,’’ ‘“‘Interludes,"’ ‘‘Rome or 
Death,” ‘‘The Madonna’s Child,” and ‘'The Tower of 
Babel.” He has also published a vindication of Lord 


‘Byron, entitled ‘‘The True Story of Lord Byron's 


Life.” Among his earlier literary work are three nov- 


els entitled ‘‘Five Years of It,” ‘‘An Artist’s Proof,” 


and ‘‘Won by a Head.” In 1883, in conjunction with 
R. J. Courthope, he founded the Watzonal Review, 
which periodical he continued to edit until 1893. 
In 1892 he published a collected edition of his poems 
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in six volumes and since that he has published 
“Fortunatus the Pessimist,” ‘England's Darling 
and Other Poems,” and a prose work entitled 
“The Garden That I Love.” His political writings 
include ‘‘Russia Before Europe” (1876), “Tory Hor- 
rors” (1876), and ‘‘England’s Policy and Peril” (1877). 
It is generally considered that the laureateship should 
have been permitted to lapse and die with the death 
of the great poet who last bore the title, as no one his 
equal could be found to fill it. 


When The Diocese of Chicago thought it was going 
to die and was saying farewell to the scene of its 
earthly labors, it left this legacy to Tue Livine 
CHURCH: 

Tue Livinc CuurRcH says: ‘‘Parish and diocesan papers 
are of little use tous. We seldom look at them.” This is 
rather amusing, as we frequently see news items cut from 
this paper and used in Tue Livinc CuuRcH without credit. 
In its issue of Nov: 9, there are three such items. It must 
be that the editor uses his scissors with his eyes shut, as he 
seldom looks at diocesan papers! 

Had The Diocese remained defunct and quietly re- 
posed in ‘‘Davy Jones’ locker” where it started to go, 
no reference would have been made to the above; but 
here it is again, after a brief suspension of animation, 
as bright and lively as ever, and we are so glad to see 
our old friend again that we promise to read him more 
diligently than before. But mark you, Hal, we didf’t 
say we zever read the diocesan papers-—‘‘Seldom” 
was the word. Nor did we mean any disrespect to 
any diocesan paper by the remark. We were simply 
replying to complaints that we did not publish this 
and that about various dioceses, as the diocesan 
papers were sent tous. Church news, as a rule, must 
be prepared especially for our columns. As to ‘‘clip- 
ping without credit,” we might hit back on that, but 
we never begrudge any good thing The Diocese might 
get from us. Perhaps in justice to the editors of both 
papers, it may be suggested that the same person 
furnishes items for both, and in some cases in the 
very same words. Thatis quite satisfactory to THE 
Livine Cuurcn, and if The Diocese will help us to get 
all of its subscribers on our list, we will try to keep 


our eyes open when we are slashing him. 


Monographs of Church History 
(Second series) . 
BALDWIN, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
BY M. E.-J. 


The first and second Crusades wereover. More than 
thirty years had passed, and the power of the Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem was daily growing weaker; still the 
movement had not spent itself—the waters were gath- 
ering with a still mightier eftort which should result 
in a great wave of English, French and Austrian in- 
vasion. But many years had passed in preparation, 
and the soldiers of the Cross had disputes to settle be- 
fore the vast host could set forth to dash itself in vain 
against the rock of the Mahometan power. When the 
Crusade was at an end the world realized of what ma- 
terial the army of the Christians had been composed: 
led by one king in whom trust and faith had no part, 
the other of fierce passions and ungovernable temper, 
with a false-hearted and pitiless duke. What wonder 
that before a year had passed Baldwin of Canterbury, 
who had set out full of religious enthusiam in this 
Holy War, died of a broken heart on the plains of Pal- 
estine. 

The greatest interest in the life of this bishop cen- 
tres in the Crusading episode, he being the only Pri- 
mate of England who, as such, took part in the Holy 
Wars. But his early lite demands our attention first. 

Baldwin was of humble parentage, born at Exeter, 
and received a good education in both religious and 
secular departments. ‘For a time he served as school- 
master, but his talent and industry attracted the no- 
ticeof Bartholomew, Bishopof Exeter, and he ordained 
him to the diaconate and afterwards promoted him to 
be Archdeacon. Baldwinnow threw himself with ardor 
into literary work. Quite a number of manuscripts 
from his pen are preserved in the library at Lambeth. 
Among others a Penitential, a book on °**The Sacra- 
ment of the Altar,” and a number of sermons and 
short treatises on different subjects. 
display no deep erudition, but faithful study of the Holy 
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Scriptures. Baldwin’s character wasasingular one. He 
was extremely impulsive, warm-hearted, and enthusi- 
astic, but easily discouraged and wanting in the sta- 
bility of nature which is so necessary a balance to 
these qualities. At the same time, he was thoroughly 
honorable and high-minded, and in spite of his wa- 
vering will, these traits won the respect of his cons 
temporaries, and to them his rapid promotion is en- 
tirely due. Giraldus Cambrensis describes him as ‘“‘a 
gloomy, nervous man, gentle, guileless, and slow to 
wrath; very learned and religious. His piety was ac- 
knowledged by all,and when we consider the characters 
of the greater number of the higher clergy of those 
days, we cannot wonder that this was considered re- 
markable in a bishop. It was this strong religious en- 
thusiasm which made him constantly feel out of har- 
mony with his surroundings. He did not possess the 
strong common-sense and fixity of purpose which 
enabled Hugh of Lincoln not only to live up to his 
standard, but to compel the world toacknowledge that 
it was the true one. Baldwin's nature was not strong 
enough to stand against the wickedness of the age, 
and grieved by the worldliness which seemed to have 
almost overwhelmed the Church, and powerless to fight 
against it, he fled to what seemed to him the only safe 
and happy place attainable on this side heaven—a 
monastery. He chose the Cistercian foundation of 
Ford, where the strict rule and severe discipline were 
what he ardently desired. 

For a time Baldwin thought that he had found his 
heart’s desire. He entered eagerly into the devotional 
life of the monastery, watched, prayed, and fasted, 
worked and wrote and studied the Scriptures, and at- 
tained such sanctity in the eyes of the brethren that 
before he had passed a year among them he was made 
prior. Bishop Stubbs says of him at thistime: ‘tHe 
was a man of singular sanctity, courage, and honesty. 
He was one of the most distinguished scholars of the 
time and has left behind him works which attest his 
proficiency in the studies of the day.” 

How Jong Baldwin remained at Ford does not ap- 
pear, but it must have been for many years, as it was 
not until 1180 that he was made Bishop of Worcester, 
and he died ten years later—an old man. Dean Hook 
says that his enthusiasm for the monastic life was of 
short duration; that his zeal soon cooled, and that he 
eagerly welcomed the appointment to Worcester which 
released him from the severe Cistercian discipline. 
But the records of this part of his life are very mea- 
gre, and there is but one event on record of his four 
years’ episcopate in Worcester. This was his rescue 
of Gilbert de Plumpton, a knight who was falsely ac- 
cused of crime and hung from a gibbet in Worcester, 
The Bishop, hearing that an innocent man was being 
executed, hurried to the spot, exclaiming: ‘‘In the 
name of Almighty God, and under pain of ex-commu- 
nication, I forbid you to put that man to death on this 
the Lord’s Day and the Feast of St. Mary Magdalen.” 
The executioners, fearing the Bishop more than the 
absent King, loosened the rope and the man was 
saved. The Bishop interceded for him with the king, 
and Plumpton was acquitted. The incident indi- 
cates Baldwin’s decision of character and the disci- 
pline which he exercised over his flock. 

In 1184 the see of Canterbury was left vacant by the 
death of Archbishop Richard, and, as usual, there was 
a dispute on the subject of the succession between the 
bishops‘and monks. This time the trouble did not 
seem to be that there were two candidates. Both 
parties were equally pleased with Baldwin, but each 
claimed the right of election, and, as usual, the monks 
were successful. Baldwin had already been elected 
by the suffragans, confirmed by the king, and had re- 
ceived the kiss of peace from Henry and his sons, 
when the monks, furious at being ignored in this way, 
protested. King Henry was obliged to go in person 
to entreat them to accept Baldwin, promising to en- 
tirely set aside the former election. Thus mollified, 
the brethren met in their own chapter house and 
“elected for themselves and the church of Canterbury 
the before-named Baldwin as Archbishop, and then, 
that they might not appear to have assented to the 
election of the bishops, sang their own ‘‘7e Deum 
Laudamus,’ and led him to the altar, and, receiving 
him with the kiss of peace, presented him to the king, 
who again received him with the kiss of peace and 
love, as did Richard, Earl of Poitouhis son.”* 


oo’ 
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At last, all parties having come to a happy under- 
standing, Baldwin was enthroned at Canterbury on 
the 19th of May. 

This dispute made a deep impression upon the 
Archbishop's mind, and he set to work to discover 
some means by which such quarrels might be avoided 
in the future. The power of the monastic orders was 
so great in England at this time, and their influence 
over the people so strong, that when, as was almost 
invariably the case, they were supported by the Pope, 
it was almost impossible for the king and the secular 
clergy to stand against them, They had grown ar- 
rogant as their wealth increased, lived in luxury, kept 
numerous servants, and dispensed princely hospital- 
ity. Their manner of life was abhorrent to Baldwin, 
trained under the severe discipline of the Cistercians. 
‘The refectory was the scene of the most abundant 
and tasteful feasting. Seventeen dishes were served 
up at the prior’s table. The servants and equipages 
of a hundred and forty brethren were numerous and 
splendid. The monastery had become a little town, 
in which the prior was supreme both temporally and 
spiritually.”* 

Throughout his reign Henry II. had made a firm 
stand against these aggressions, but now in his old 
age cares and sorrows weighed heavily upon him, 
and he had lost some of the elasticity and vigor of his 
earlier years. Moreover, he was not in a position to 
be as independent of the Pope as when he had again 
and again defied his power in Becket’s time, for he 
was desirous of being absolved from the vow which he 
had recently made to join the Holy War. Still, he stood 
by his Primate in the struggle, as he had good cause 
todo. He declared that ‘the would rather lay down 
his crown than allow the monks to get the better of 
the Archbishop,” that ‘the was a king only in name, 
that the power in England was divided into many 
parts, and that only a small part remained for him. 
This, that, and the other privilege were possessed by 
monks, white or black, and canons of different orders; 
many even from foreign parts had their possessions 
in England.” 

The king and Archbishop were quick to see where lay 
all the trouble in this case. Christ church, Canter- 
bury, was a monastic foundation. The Archbishop 
was the abbot, and the monk claimed the right, in 
common with all other conventual houses, to choose 
their own superior. There was a certain amount of 
justice in this which Baldwin did not attempt to dis- 
pute, but saw clearly that, on the other hand, the bish- 
ops and king had rights in the election of the Primate, 
and that the only reasonable solution of the difficulty 
was in divorcing the two offices of Abbot of Christ 
church and Archbishop of Canterbury. This could 
only be accomplished by founding a new cathedral 
with secular canons, who would act in conjunction 
with the suffragans and the crown. Had this plan 
been carried out, the subsequent history of England 
would have been very different. But the Pope took 
good care that it should not be carried out, and, though 
the struggle lasted several years, at the end of that 
time Canterbury was still the primatial see. 


An English Theological College 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ENGLAND 


It is one of the signal triumphs of the Catholic re- 
vival that in the course of recent years the whole sys- 
tem of training for the Anglican priesthood should 
have been so greatly changed for the better. Scarcely 
a quarter of a century ago Dr. Liddon could write of 
the candidates for the ministry: 


They pass—a continuous stream of life and energy— 
from the lectures, the boats, the unions, the college chap- 
els, the haunts and associations which are sometimes too 
degrading to mention, to the pulpits, the death-beds, the 
altars of the Church of Jesus Christ. . They may have 
escaped in its most repulsive forms the corruption that is 
in the world through lust. . But the atmosphere in 
which they move chills and repels the efforts of Divine 
grace. 


Thanks to Dr. Liddon himself, and to others upon 
whom his mantle has fallen, these words have in great 
part lost the the truth which made them so bitter. 
The theological colleges into which so many now pass 
after graduating at the universities, have done the 
Church of England inestimable service in raising the 


*Stubbks_Introd. Epist. Cant., p. 32. 
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spiritual and intel\ectual standard of her priesthood. 

These colleges are about twenty in number, and 
each accommodates from ten to forty students. Some 
colleges admit for a two years’ course those who have 
net graduated at a university; but the better known 
and more successful, as Cuddesdon, Ely, and Leeds, 
receive only graduates, for a one year’s course. 
There are four terms in the year, of about two months 
each, ending with the four Ember seasons. 

The various colleges seek to attain their endin 
different ways. Some, as the Leeds Clergy School, 
endeavor to familiarize the student with the parochial 
work which will confront him after ordination; the 
majority of the colleges are concerned with the devel- 
opment in the student of ‘‘selt-reverence, self-knowl- 
edge, self-control,” and with the testing of [his voca- 
tion. They deal chiefly with the laying-out in broad 
outline of the sacerdotal character, and with the for- 
mation in the student of the interior life of self-disci- 
pline and devotion. And with this, primary end of 
theological training in view, itis surely better that 
the college should share the quiet of the country vil- 
lage, or the seclusion of the cathedral city, rather 
than the turmoil of the manufacturing town. 

One such college stands on the outskirts of a quiet 
town in the fenland, almost under the shadow of one 
of the noblest of our cathedrals. Founded less than 
twenty years ago by a bishop of the see, to whose lov- 
ing care in its earliest years it owes in great part its 
excellent traditions and its success, the alumni of the 
college are already working not only in England, but 
in every part of the world, and already it numbers its 
martyrs of the mission field. There is little that is 
outwardly picturesque in the building itself; a severe- 
ly plain block of red brick, rectangular in plan, and 
bearing evidence of its use only in the simple Tudor 
mouldings of its windows and doorways. As the vis- 
itor enters the gateway he sees in a niche above him 
the statue of the founder, vested in cope and mitre, 
and holding the pastoral staff, with his hand raised in 
the attitude of benediction. Other small statues over 
the main entrance commemorate former occupants of 
the see, and the patron saint of the diocese, the Saxon 
abbess in whose honor the neighboring minster was 
built. On the ground floor of the building is the 
chapel, the centre of the life and work of the college. 
It boasts no architectural beauty, though it is an ad- 
mirable example of the dignity which can .be given 
even to an oblong room with a flat ceiling by the skill. 
ful use of decoration. The walls and ceiling are fres- 
coed, and the windows are painted by the first of Eng- 
lish artists; on great festivals the little sanctuary is 
hung with costly tapestries. The altar stands ina 
small recess, projecting as a bay from the main build- 
ing, in order that there may be compliance with the 
ancient canon, which enjoins that no living room 
shall be situated immediately over an altar» 

Canopied stalls at the west end of the chapel sup- 

ply place for the officers of the college, and simple 
prie dieu chairs suffice for the students. Adjoining 
the chapel are the sacristies and the chaplain’s room, 
and beyond these on the same floor are the rooms of 
the vice-principal, the dining-hall, and the lecture 
room. The dining-hall is lined with exquisite panel- 
ing from a dismantled manor house of the Jacobean 
period. Here is the portrait of the founder, robed in 
the cope which he wore in life, and which is preserved 
in the sacristy. From the canvas he looks down with 
kindly eyes upon the students of his foundation. On 
the floor above, immediately over the chapel, is the 
library, containing several thousand theological 
works, of which the founder’s own volumes, his last 
bequest to the college, form no inconsiderable part. 
The library is a lofty room, lined with books, the ideal 
of astudent’s work room. The rest of the building is 
occupied by the private rooms of the students, which 
open from either side of long corridors. Each hasa 
sitting-room, through which the bedroom is ap- 
proached by a curtained archway. The rooms are 
cheerful if small, and the light pours in abundant 
measure through the mullioned casements, with their 
fittings of curiously wroughtiron. Somewhat monastic 
in appearance they are,for the furniture is of the sim- 
plest, and the expression of individual luxury is 
sternly discouraged. Simplicity of life, together with 
work and devotion, make up the ideal which is kept 
in view. 

Life in college is regular and methodical, without 
being in the least monotonous. The day begins with 
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the office of Prime, at seven o'clock, followed by a 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. The ceremonial of 
the college chapel is not elaborate, but so far as it goes 
it is strictly conformed to English tradition, and 
where the Prayer Book leaves room for diversity of 
use recourse is always had to the pre-Reformation 
books, and not to the customs of modern Rome, The 
students take their turn of serving at the altar, and 
one of the students, who acts as sacristan, is respon- 
sible for the care of all the zustruments of divine 
worship. Breakfast follows the Celebration, and at 
half-past eight the students attend Matins in one of 
the numerous chapels of the great cathedral. After 
Matins each student is expected to make his private 
meditation in the college chapel. Great stress is laid 
by the authorities on the formation of the habitof sys- 
tematic meditation. The book which is placed in the 
hands of every student to form his method is the in- 
valuable Helps to Meditation, by Dr. A. G. Mortimer. 

At ten, the first lecture, of an hour's duration, is de- 
livered, and another follows at twelve, the interval 
being spent in private reading. Sext is said at one, 
in the college chapel. Of the hours, only Matins and 
Compline are of obligation, but most students attend 
the others unless they are hindered. After the mid- 
day meal the student is free to follow his own devices 
for a few hours. s 


In winter there will perhaps be a football match 
with a college team from the neighboring university; 
or if the frost is hard there is the best skating in the 
world to be hadinthe fen. Rowing, swimming, cy- 
cling, golf, cricket, tennis, are all easily obtained in 
their season; andit is doubtless due, in part, to the 
physical training and healthy exercise that the intel- 
lectual and social life of the college proceeds so 
smoothly. 

Lectures or private reading occupy the interval 
from five to seven o'clock, when supper is served. 
After supper there is generally an adjournment to the 
music room for a short time, but there is an under- 
standing that two hours of solid reading must be got 
in before the last cffice, Compline, is sung in chapel. 
After Compline strict silence is the rule, and every 
student is expected to be in his room. The day is so 
well and so fully occupied that the rule of early retire- 
ment is not felt to be a hardship. 

The bulk of the lecturing work devolves upon the vice- 
principal, though the principal and chuplain take each 
their share. The course of study follows the lines of 
the bishop’s examination, and includes dogmatics, 
ecclesiastical history, liturgiology, and pastoral work. 
Ecclesiastical music is taught by the organist of the 
cathedral, and elocution by a specialist. The Sunday 
schools of the town and a small mission chapel in the 
fen, afford the student some opportunity of gaining - 
experience in teaching and preaching. Sermonsare pre- 
pared by them and delivered to small but highly critical 
congregations, who comment freely on the matter and 
the manner of the preacher. Debates in the college 
library develop talent, and help all to acquire the art 
of speaking fluently and intelligenty. 

The college, toits great gain, has always been in 
closest touch with the bishop and the members of theca- 
thedral chapter, as well as with the parish priests of 
the town. 

The year of training passes happily, and all too 
quickly, with little variation beyond that which comes 
from the changes which’the Ember seasons bring in 
the circle of students and that which the due observ- 
ance of the Church’s year involves. The officers of 
the college rule wisely and well, and there is 
rarely any dissent or appeal from their ruling. Those 
who have spent a year at the college are rarely found 
to look upon it with any feeling of regret other than 
that it should have been so short. Nowhere, perhaps, 
not even at the universities, does life seem to have in 
it so much of purpose and of lofty ambition; nowhere 
are friendships formed so entirely sympathetic and 
frank. All members of the college meet on common 
ground and are bound together by a common interest. 
Men of noble birth, men of wealth, men of intellect, 
are there, all learning in the spirit of humility how 
best to consecrate their gifts to the service of their 
fellow-men. And in their altruism and devotion lies 
the secret of their happiness. 

In the last term before ordination, after the student 
has sat for the bishop’s examination, he enters upon 
a Retreat of three or four days. Silence is strictly 
kept, and the conductor is always a man of marked 


: ability and influence. 
seems so difficult to the novice, is not so in reality, 
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This spiritual exercise, which 


and it forms an indispensible part of the system of 
preparation. 

Such is life in a theological college in England, The 
men who are ordained from it, year after year, goout to 
the ends of the earth, to Africa, to America, to every 


_ place where the English Church has responsibilities 


and missions, as well as to work nearer home in the 
densely populated towns of manufacturing England. 
And wherever they go they bear with them affection- 
ate memory of the college which has been to them a 
second andatruer 4/ma Mater. 

There are those who are accustomed to speak, with 
a certain perverse ignorance, of theological colleyes 
as tending to narrow and to warp the mind and char- 
acter of the priest. They conceive and speak of the 


‘theological college as having the same aim, and as 


pursuing that aim through the same methods, as the 
Roman seminary. The case of the two is entirely 
different. The ‘‘seminarist” spends not one or two, 
but all of the most impressionable years of his life in, 
if not durance vile, at least in the observance of a 
most rigid routine. Drilled, directed, supervised, in 
every detail of life, and at every moment, he emerges 
at length a priest, indeed, bit a priest far from per- 
fec:, baciuse far from sympathetic, The student of 
the theological college, on the other hand, enters it 
after th: lib2ral training of the public school and the 
university, with mind and body alert, vigorous, and 
keen, with a fillness of sympathy bred of fullness of 
knowledge of men. What the theological college has 
to do for him is to gather up the threads of his inter- 
ests; to focus, as it were, the forces of his life; to su- 

eradd the special knowledge to the general; to en - 
sure in his whole lif> paysical, intellectual, and spir - 
itual, a certain proportion and balance, here encour- 
aging, there restraining; to indicate in what direction 


~ development is needed; above all, to admonish him to 


self-discipline, and to help him to it. And that the 
bast of the English theological colleges help to do all 
this, is a matter of history and of experience, Many 
priests owe to the year spent in the college the high- 
est of their ideals. And there are few who do not 
look back upon it as one of the happiest and most 
helpful in their lives. 
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The Chinese Prayer Book 


From Zhe Church in China 


One of the most important pieces of work completed 
by Bishop Schereschewsky before he resigned his jur- 


f 


. isdiction, was the translation of the Book of Common 


Prayer into the literary language of China. When the 
American Book was revised and enriched, it became 
necessary to go over the Chinese Book again, altering 
it so as to correspond with the one used at home, and 
to correct some minor defects that time and frequent 
use in our Church services had rendered noticeable. 
For the accomplishment of this purpose, Bishop 
Graves, in the autumn of last year, appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of Archdeacon Thomson, the Rev. 
S. C. Partridge, F. L. Hawks Pott, and J. A. Ingle, to 
assist him in the task of revising the Prayer Book. 
The main burden of the work the Bishop took on his 
own shoulders, translating all the new additions which 
had not yet been put into Chinese, and revising the 
part already in use. Afterwards he submitted the re- 
sult of his labors to the members of the committee, for 
their suggestions and criticisms, with the understand- 
ing that after each member of the committee had 
worked privately with his native scribes over the sub- 
mitted manuscript, a meeting of the committee was to 
be held for discussion, and for the final decision upon 
the merits of the proposed amendments. In this way 


' the translations of Morning and Evening Prayer, the 


Litany, the Office for Holy Communion, the Ash 
Wednesday Penitential Office, andthe special Prayers 
and Thanksgivings were reviewed by each one sepa- 
rately. The committee was called together in the li- 
brary of St. John’s College on Monday, June 24th, at 
half-past nine in the morning. All were in attendance, 
the Rev. S. C. Partridge and J. A. Ingle having come 
down from Hankow for the express purpose of attend- 
ing the sessions. From June 24 until July 7th, with 
the exception of the two intervening Sundays and the 
4th of July, the committee met daily from half-past 
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nine in the morning until noon, and from two in the 
afternoon until a quarter to five. 

Following the organization of the General Conven- 
tion, the committee was considered to consist of two 
houses—the Bishop representing the upper, and the 
other members the lower—and no translation was ac- 
cepted that did not meet with the approval of both. 

Line by line, sentence by sentence, clause by clause, 
and at times character by character, the whole work 
was passed in review. The utmost care and patience 
were employed, and no limit was put upon exhaustive 
and thorough discussioh. A Chinese scholar and two 
of the native deacons were in attendance, to decide 
upon matters of style where the committee were divid- 
ed or felt hesitancy as to which translation should be 
preferred. The inadequacy of the Chinese language 
to express abstract thought made the task at times a 
most perplexing one. Other translations of the Prayer 
Book used by the English missions, and the Prayer 
Book used in the Greek Church, were frequently con- 
sulted, and the different versions of the Scriptures 
were referred to for the translation of passages from 
the Bible. 

Each member was impressed with a sense of the 
responsibility that rested upon him, and felt that the 
work of formulating the sentences and phrases that 
are to be used in the public devotions of the Chinese 
Church was indeed a most serious one. The utmost 
harmony prevailed throughout all the proceedings, 
aod almost all that was finally adopted was done so 
unanimously. 

The following thoughts were present, I think, in the 
minds of every one: 

First, what a providential thing it was that the mis- 
sion in China has had, in the past, a bishop of such 
scholarly attainments, who was able to give us so 
beautiful a translation to serve as the basis of all 
future revision. Each felt more than ever the value 
of Bishop Schereschewsky’s translation. 

Secondly, each member came to appreciate, perhaps 
as never b2fore, the richness and the wonderful depths 
of meaning in the liturgy thatis the heritage of our 
Church, and the adaptability of the language of the 
Prayer Book to express the most earnest and sacred 
aspirations of the soul when it comes into the presence 
of its God. 

Thirdly, each one was impressed with the unity of 
thought that existed among the members of the com- 
mittee, and how when it came to the great funda- 
mentals of the Faith we were all of one heart and 
mind. : 

The days spent together in brotherly discussion will 
always be remembered with pleasure. At the last 
session, when all was completed, Bishop Graves an- 
nounced that as soon as possible the work would be 
prepared for the printers, and that he hoped it would 
be ready for distribution during the latter part of the 
present year. 

When once the work is in print, itis understood that 
it will serve as a basis from which a Mandarin version 
and one in the Shanghai colloquial may be made. 
These few lines are written in order thatthis most im- 
portant chapter of our mission history may not pass 
by unrecorded, and in the belief that the Church at 
large will not be uninterested in hearing of this great 
step in the work of the Church in China, 

F, L, Hawxs Port. | 


The Death of Moses 


The legend says: A voice fell from heaven, ‘‘Moses, 
Moses, thine hour is come!” ‘'My Lord,” answered 
Moses, ‘‘give not my soul into the hands of the Angel 
of Death.” 

Then the Bath-kol, the heavenly voice, fell again: 
“Be comforted. I myself, will take thy soul, and I 
myself will bury thee.” 

Then Moses went home to bid his wife and children 
good-by, and they were -greatly distressed. Moses 
was so moved that he wept. Then God said to him: 
‘‘What mean-these tears? Fearest thou death, or dost 
thou part reluctantly with this world?” 

“JT fear not death, nor do I part reluctantly with 
this world; butI lament these children, who have 
lost their grandfather Jethro, and their Uncle Aaron, 
and now must lose their father.” 

“Jn whom then did thy mother confide, when she 

ast thee in the bulrush ark into the water?” 
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“In Thee, O Lord!” 

“Who gave thee power before Pharaoh? Who 
strengthened thee with thy staff to divide the sea?” 

“Thou, O Lord!” 

‘‘Who led thee through the wilderness and gave 
thee bread from heaven, and opened thee the rock of 
flint?” 

‘‘Thou, O Lord.” 

“Then canst thou not trust thy orphans to Me, who 
am a Father to the tatherless? But go, take thy staff 
and extend it once more over the sea, and thou shall 
have a sign to strengthen thy wavering faith.” ; 

Moses obeyed. He took the rod of God in his hand 
and he went down to the sea-beach, and he lifted the 
rod over the water. Then the sea divided, and he 
saw in the midst a black rock. And he went forward 
into the sea till he reached the rock, and then a voice 
saidtohim: ‘Smite with thy staff!’ And he smote, 
and the rock clave asunder, and he saw at its founda- 
tion a large cavity, and in the cavity was a worm with 
a green leaf in its mouth. The worm lifted up its 
voice and cried thrice: ‘‘Praised be God, who does 
not forget me, though I, a little worm, lie in loneli- 
ness here! Praised be God, who hath nourished and 
cherished even me!” 

When the worm was silent, God said to Moses: 
“Thou seest that I do not not fail to consider and pro- 
vide for a little wormin a rock of which men know 
not, farin the depths of the sea, and shall I forget 
thy children who know Me?” 

Moses returned with shams to his homs, comforted 
his wife and children, and went alone to the mountain 
where he was to die. | 

And when he had gone up the mountain, he met 
three men who were digging a grave, and he asked 
them: ‘‘For whom do you dig this grave?” They an- 
swered: ‘‘Fora man whom God will call to be with 
Him in Paradise.” 

Moses asked permission to lend a Jhand to dig the 
grave of such a holyman. Whenit was completed, 
Moses asked: ‘‘Have you taken the measure of the 
deceased?” 

“No; we have quite forgotten todoso. But he was 
of thy siz2; lie down init, and God will reward thee, 
when we see if it be likely to suit.” 

Moses did so. 

The three men were the three angels, Michael, Ga- 
briel, and Sagsagel. The angel Michael had begun 
the grave, the angel Gabriel on the other side, the 
angel Sagsagel at the feet, and the Majesty of God 
appeared above his head. 

And the Lord said to Moses: ‘Close thine eyelids.” 
He obeyed. 

Then the Lord said: ‘‘Press thy hand upon thy 
heart.” And he did so. 

Then God said: ‘'Place thy feet inorder.” He didso, 

Then the Lord addressed the spirit of Moses, and 
said: ‘‘Holy Soul, my daughter! Fora hundred and 
twenty years thou hast inhabited this undefiled body 
of dust. But now thine hour is come; come forth and 
mount to Paradise!” 

But the Soul Answered, trembling and with pain: 
“In this pure and undefiled body have I spent so 
many yeats, that I have learned to love it, and I have 
not thé courage to desert it.” 

My daughter, come forth! I will place thee in the 
ighest heaven beneath the cherubim and seraphim 
who’bear up My eternal throne.” 

“Yet the soul doubted and quaked, 

Then God bent over the face of Moses, and kissed 
him. Andthe soul leaped up in joy, and went with 
the kiss of God to Paradise.—Barzng Gould. 


Book Notices 


Red Men and White. By Owen Wister. 

Remington. New York: Harper & Bros. 

A collection of tales of Indian soldiers and events west 
of the Missouririver. Many of the incidents are real and 
all of them seem so; fiction, yet faithful tothe truth from 
which it springs. The stories are good, they are naturally 
and pleasantly told, and arpeal to us; they truthfully pic- 
ture a people and land unknown to most readers. The only 
regret isthat we reach the end of Mr. Wister’s book se 
soon. The illustrations are by Remington, and hence need 
no comment. 

A New Programme of Missions. By Luther D. Wishard. Chicago and 

New York: Fleming H, Revell Co. 

This is an interesting account of such movements as the 
Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
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Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, and 
similar organizations. The author looks for a great accel- 
eration of missionary work in heathen lands through these 
organizations actingin concert with the students of mis- 
sionary colleges abroad. He gives many interesting 
sketches and stories of the stirrings of religious feeling ard 
enthusiasm among companies of newly converted students 
in various Asiatic countries. ‘he author appears to cher- 
ish the’belief that the final conversion of the world will be 
accomplished within the present generation. We wish we 
could share his faith in this respect. 

The Unity ot the Faith. As Influenced by Speculative Philosophy and 
Logical Inference, Considered in Six Lectures, delivered betore the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary in Lent, 1895. By Robert B, Fairbairn, D.D., 
LL.D., Y.arden of St. Stephen's College, Annandale, N. ¥. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, Pp. 170, Price, $1. 

The warden of St. Stephen’s delivered these lectures on 
the foundation of ‘‘the- Bishop Paddock Lectureship,” in 
the General Seminary chapel of the Good Shepherd. As 
one reads them he feels moved to envy of the happy lot 
that has fallen to the ‘ General” seminarians in this day. 
We cannot fail to see how well equipped by life long studies, 
Dr, Fairbairn came to his appointed task in the ripeness of 
a scholar’s age, with what abundant learning well consid- 
ered, and a master’s orderly grasp of his subject. The 
topics of the six lectures are: The office of Reason in the 
study of theology; the office of the Churchin defining the 
Faith; Roman doctrine; Augustine, Aquinas, Calvin; New 
England theology; the theology of the Prayer Bock—with 
an appendix of notes covering 30 pages, which adds much 
to the interest of the body of lectures. The lecturer ap- 
plies four-square to all speculative philosophy of the ages, 
the old Catholic rule of St. Vincent of Lerins: “Quid est 
depositum? id est, quod tibi creditum est, non quod a te inven- 
tum; quod accepisti, non quod excogitastt.” 

The Diary of a Japanese Convert. By Kanzo Uchimura, New York, 
Chicago, Toronto, Tokyo: Fleming H. Revell Co, Price, $1. 

This is a religious autobiography of a Japanese convert, 
written in English that is really remarkable, with just that 
foreign tang that givesit charm. For example, we would 
never say, ‘‘my net impressions of Christendom,” but it is 
quite expressive. He gives a very full account of all his 
mental and spiritual changes and wasevidently in the habit 
of taking his soul out constantly and looking it over care- 
fully. This does not always work well, but the process is 
avery interesting one to the onlooker. He expresses a 
truth we are beginning more and more to realize, when he 
says, “If heathenism is the reign of darkness, it is the reign 
of moon and stars, and obscure lights, no doubt, but also of 
repose and comparative innocence.” The Christianity to 
which this earnest seeker attained is not at all the Catholic 
Faith, but seems to be simply a sincere belief in the Gospel 
and the Lord Christ as the Saviour of the world. Asa cu- 
rious instance of one of the phases through which this 
ignorant and yearning neophyte passed, we would cite the 
following: ‘I wished to commemorate the day by partak- 


ing of the Lord’s Supper, sol pressed a little juice ont of. 


a cluster of wild grapes, and put it in a little porcelain 
dish; also I cut a small piece of biscuit. I placed these up- 
on a cleanly washed handkerchief and I satin front of them. 
After a thanksgiving prayer, I took the Lord’s Body and 
Blood witha very thankful heart. Extremely sanctifying.”!!! 
Apart trom the unusual history of a soul, the bookis well 
worth reading for its sensible ideas on missions. His ac- 
count of the effect of all the jarring sects of Christendom 
on the Japanese mind is very striking. 


The Church for Americans. By Wm. Montgomery Brown, Archdeacon 
of Ohio, lecturer at Bexley Hall, the Theological Seminary of Kenyon Col- 
lege. New York: Thos. Whittaker. Price, $1.25. 

This book, by the Archdeacon of Ohio, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the Church, and the author is 
to be congratulated on having produced a good piece of 
work. Two parties are definedin onr American religious 
life, and most people think that these are the only two, 
that they must accept one or the other of these. One is the 
Roman Catholic Church. Itis highly organized and cen- 
tralized in the Pope. He is the divinely appointed head of 
the Christian world. There can be no true Church which is 
not in submission to the Pope. This position of the Roman 
Church is rejected by the great majority of the American 
people, They hold that such a theory isun-American, even 
when they are not familiar enough with the history of the 
Church to seethat it is unhistoric. The character of these 
claims of the Church of Rome is carefully examined in this 
book, and it is shown that there is not the smallest pebble 
of historic foundation for such astounding pretersions. 
The other popular notion of the Church is that held by the 
modern denominations. According tothis, our Lord did 
not establish a Church at all. He had no faith in institu- 
tions. He was engaged in giving his ideas to the world, 
trusting that the ideas would form an institutional body 
fitted tothem. There is no fullagreement as regards what 
these ideas are, but it is stoutly held that an institution, a 
divinely founded Church, is not among them. Accordingly, 
in the popular view, there can be no sin of schism. It may 
be inexpedient, an unwise division and dissipation of ener- 
gy, to form new denominations, but it is notasin. The 
idea of a Catholic, Historic Church, coming down from the 
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Lordand the Apostles, aid demanding allegiance in the 
name and by the authority of the Son of God, is not com- 
prehended. It is thiscommon notion thataccounts for our 
manifold divisions, and it also explains why the cause of 
Christian unity has made so little progress. The people do 
not realize the sinfulness of division, they have not reached 
the truth of a Catholic Church. He who in popular form 
Shows the error of this common notion, is doing great serv- 
ice to the Church, and 1s also making an important contri- 
bution to the cause of Christian unity. He is showing the 
only possible basis,of such unity. This is done, and ad- 
mirably done, in this book. In the kindest manner, with a 
charity which wins, and yet with a clearness and a cogen- 
cy which convince, Archdeacon Brown shows that neither 
in Scripture nor in the early Fathers is there the slightest 
trace of this American theory of the Church. It is modern, 
unhistorical, unscriptural, un-Christian. The author has 
proven that the Roman theory has no foundation in history 
and that the American theory has no history;/it is the caild 
of the present. Space will not admit a detailed examina- 
tion of all the chaptersof the book. The argument is sus- 
tained throughout, and the interest never flags. The make- 
up of the book is solidand attractive. It should be read, 
not only by the clergy, but as well by the laity. It is fitted 
to make intelligent Churchmen, for it speaks strong and 
brave and kind words of the one Catholic, Apostolic 


Church. 


The Constitutional History and Constitution of the Church of 
England, Translated fromthe German of Felix Makower. New York: 
° 


Macmillan & Co. Price, $3.75. 

This is a work of great learning and research, and, by 
means of its voluminous notes and references, affords the 
means not only of testing the accuracy of the author, but 
of pursuing the study of any particular detail to the full- 
est extent. The work has naturally been much noticed in 
England, and has received an amount of praise somewhat 
beyond its real merits. Even in a work of a dry legal 


character the conclusions attained are influenced by the 


author’s original point of view. It will make a very great 
difference whether or not he regards the visible Church, 


‘with a certain constitution determining its organic char- 


acter within certain essential limits, as a divine institu- 
tion, the permanent custodian and embodiment of a super- 
natural revelation. Itis hardly necessary to say that Mr. 
Makower does not take this view. He regards the form as- 
sumed by any religious community as purely a matter of 
human arrangement. It is from this point of view that he 
approaches the study of the Constitution of the Church of 
England. It is not surprising, therefore, that he should 
regard the Church of England before the Reformation as 
simply an integral part of the larger organization which 
he (or his translator) calls ‘‘the Romish Church.” That is 
to say, the Church in England is not to be considered as 
part of a society founded by the Apostles and their co- 
workers, marked as such by unbroken continuity and by 
the possession of all those essentials which they imparted, 
andin no way fundamentally affected by its acceptance, 
through however long a period,of new and non-essential 
features; but, according to Mr. Makower, the Church of 
England being originally nothing else but a portion of the 
Romish Church, became a new thing at the Reformation. 
The method of proof is simple: The Romish Church is not 
to be distinguished from something more fundamental 
called ‘tthe Catholic Church;” hence whatever is claimed 
as essential by the Romish Church must be accepted as 
such. Now, the very characteristic feature of the Romish 
Church is the Papacy, than which nothing is more funda- 
mental or essential. It follows, therefore, that the Eng- 
lish Reformation, in rejecting the papal jurisdiction, pro- 
duced a fundamental change in the Constitution of the 
Church. The Church of England of the present day is not 
identical with the pre- Reformation Church of England. 
The doctrine of continuous development is false, and the 
Reformation statutes and documents which assert or im- 
ply it were legal fictions, a part of the policy of the period, 
designed to hoodwink the people and ‘‘draw all imper- 
ceptibly into the new camp.” The author admits that this 
“untenable doctrine” still meets with the most general ac. 
ceptance. The great body of Churchmen still insist upon 
regarding the Anglican Church as identical with that 


which has existed in England from the foundation of: 


Christianity there. Our author, in order to reconcile the 
use of the Creeds with his view of the meaning of Article 
34 (which he assumes to be meant as a complete definition 
of the Church), states it asa fact that the Church of Eng- 
land introduced a special meaning of the word ‘'Catholic,’ 
which did not carry with it the necessity of an episcopal 
organization. This seems to be an anachronism, by which 
the Church of England is made the author of the ‘‘poly- 
Church” theory, which, in fact, has been definitely devel- 
oped almost within living memory. A mistake of fact oc- 
curs now and then, as on page 337, when it is said that‘'the 
person officiating, whether in Priests’ or Deacons’ Orders, 
is frequently called priest, especially in the Prayer Book.” 
The first Prayer Book of Edward VI. is dated 1548, It was, 
in fact, passed through Parliament January 15, 1549, and 
ordered to come into use at Whitsunday (June oth) of the 
same year. But this slight change of date enables th 
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writer afterwards to speak of the ‘second year” of the Or- 
naments rubric as referring to “the time of the first Pray- 
er Book.” A very important part of the volume is the ad- 
dition of a number ot valuable appendices. These contain 
extracts from ancient royal ordinances and charters, in- 
cluding the Constitutions of Clarendon and Magna Charta; 
the XXXIX Articles of 1563; Canons of 16c4, and a very 
full ‘*Conspectus of Literature.” Nothirg in the bookis 
more useful than this to the student. We miss from the 
list the names of Dixon and Gasquet, while it contains a 
few others hardly worthy to be regarded as authorities, 
It would have been worth whilein an English edition to. 
make a careful and complete revision with the aid of Eng- 
lish scholars. Asit is, a few alterations have been made 
by the author, as enumerated in an introductory note. It 
is hardly necessary to say that, whatever its faults may 
be, this book will be indispensable to students of English 
Church history and ecclesiastical law. 


Magazines and Reviews 


The Cosmopolitan has put in an extensive lithographic 
plant capable of printing 320,000 pages per day (one 
color). The January issue presents as a frontispiece a 
water-color drawing by Eric Pape, illustrating the last 
story by Robert Louis Stevenson, which is very dainty 
and delicate. The cover of Zhe Cosmopolitan is also 
changed; a drawing of page length by the famous Paris 
artist, Rossi, in lithographic colors on white paper takes the 
place of the manilla back with its red stripe. Hereafter 
the cover is to be a fresh surprise each month. 


St. Nicholas Magazine recently offered prizes for the best 
corrections of a misspelled poem. More than ten thousand 
answers were received, and the committee has been over- 
whelmed with work, the results of which and the names of 
the prize-winners appear in the January St, Wicholas. An- 
Swers were received from all over the world, from Turkey, 
from Egypt and from Europe~from a little countess in 
Vienna and from the grandchildren of Emerson and Haw- 
thorne in America. The committee reluctantly make the 
admission that the penmanship of the English and Cana- 
dian children excels that of Uncle Sam’s boys and girls. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Letters to a Boy” prove very 
entertaining. An interesting and instructive article is 
given in ‘The Story of a Life Saving Station.” 


The frontispiece of The Mew England Magazine is a fine 
portrait of John Trumbull, accompanying an article upon 
the patriot painter by Miss Ellen Strong Bartlett. Trum- 
bull’s career and service were unique. The son of Jona- 
than Trumbull, the governor of Connecticut during the 
Revolution, whom Washington named *'Brother Jonathan,” 
he was himself fora time upon Washington’s staff, and was 
intimate with almost all the great generals and statesmen 
of that important period; and as an artist in the years 
which followed devoted himself largely to the painting of 
Revolutionary men and scenes. The great pictures which 
he prepared for the rotunda at Washington are familiar to 
everybody. The most important of these are beautifully 
reproduced in connection with the article. An illustrated 
article no less interesting is that by Mrs. Lydia Avery 
Coonley of Chicago, upon ‘‘George F. Root and His Songs.’ 
No American song writer of the last generation has been 
so popular as the composer of ‘‘The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,” ‘Tramp! Tramp! Tramp?” and “Just Before the 
Battle, Mother.” Dr. Root’s musical fertility was amazing, 
and his life was a remarkable one. The paper is enriched 
by portraits of Dr. Root, pictures of the places which his 
life touched most closely, and bits from the scores of his 
most famous songs. An article upon ‘‘The Old Canton- 
ment at Newburgh,” by Russel Headley, brings before us- 
that famous spot where Washington’s army encamped dur- 
ing the months preceding the final declaration of peace. 


A paper of historical value is ‘‘The Journal of Israel Put- 


nam,” grandson of the great Revolutionary general, detail- 
ing his journey to Marietta in 1794, and now presented for 
the first time. Frederick M. Holland contributes a brief 
paper upon ‘‘Reading Dante with Lowell,” which takes us 
in a most pleasant manner into Lowell’s lecture room at 
Harvard, where the great poet was a professor when the 
writer of the article was a student. Mr. J. Torrey Connor 
writes upon ‘United States Postage Stamps,” and Mr. Wm. 
T. W. Ball contributes an article upon ‘‘Shakespearian 
Repetitions,” showing bya hundred quotations how untrue 
is the saying that Shakespeare never repeats. 


Books Received 
Onder this head will be announced all books received up to the 
week of publication. Further notice will be given of such books as 
the editor may select to review. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 
The Church for Americans. By William Montgomery Brown, 
Archdeacon of Ohio, Lecturer at Bexley Hall, ete. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, London 
P. G, PUTNAM’S Sons, Importers 


St. Paul, the Traveler, and the Roman Citizen. By W. M. Ram- 
say, D.C. L., LL.D. $3. 
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The Mousebold 


Bill’s Brothers: A Story 


BY CLINTON LOCKE, 


There were four of them, Jack, Ed, 
Pete and Phil, and they were all grown 
men, the youngest being nineteen, while 
Bill was a little fellow about five. They 
were farmers, and they all lived at home 
with their father on a splendid old Penn- 
sylvania farm, They did not quarrel any 
more than four brothers generally do, 
and they were big, strong, handsome 
chaps and great favorites with all the 
girls for miles around. Each had his 
own way of looking at things, but there 
was one thing in which they were all 
heartily agreed, and that was in hating 
little Bill. The reason was this, their 
mother had died when Phil,the youngest, 
was a small boy, and a few years ago 
their father had married again. They 
had opposed it with all their might and 
main, but the old man had quite as strong 
a character as they had and was quite as 
determined. He said very coolly: ‘If 
you do not like it, there is the door, go 
out and earn your own living. You are 
welcome tostay if you-want to doso, and 
when I die the property shall be yours, 
for I will make other provision for my 
wife, but you have got to keep your 
mouths shut about what you choose to 
call my foolishness, and you have got to 
be civil to my wife.” The sons knew he 
meant it, and they obeyed orders. About 
a year after the marriage little Billcame 
into the world, and his mother died a 
few days after he was born; but all the 
dislike the boys had felt for her was as 
nothing compared to their hatred of the 
poor innocent baby. It was not that he 
was an ugly,squalling, annoying child, for 
he was as good a baby as ever was born, 
but because their father had told them 
he had made a new will, leaving Bill all 
of the property. He said he was afraid 
he would die before Bill grew up, and 
that he did not take much stock in the 
care they would be likely to give the boy. 
He thought they could all earn their own 
living,and he intended to leave each one 
only $500. This exasperated them all 
tothe highest degree and they stormed 
and raved, but the father would not stir 
apeg. He loved Bill with an idolatry 
like that of a heathen for his idol, and he 
could not see that there was any injus- 
tice in doing what he liked with his own. 


‘There was a great injustice and you 


could not blame the brothers for feeling 
very sore about it, as the property was 
an immense one, and they had worked 
hard to improve it. 
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This was the state of things at the 
opening of the story. It was a dark 
night, and a rainy one, and in an old de- 
serted barn on the edge of a wood, the 
four brothors were gathered, and with 
them an old chum of theirs, Clem Mars- 
ton. They had no light, but if you could 
have seen their faces, you would have 
been startled at the intense hatred and 
grim determination which marked them 
all. Clem was speaking: ‘‘Now, boys, let 
us go over the whole thing again so that 
there may be no mistakes. I am going 
to Redlands in California, to my sister. 
She does not know where I am, or that I 
am coming, and I have not seen her for 
twenty years, but I can soon convince 
her that I am her long-lost brother. I 
am to take little Bill with me and I am to 
tell my sister that I am a widower and 
this is my child, and that I want her to 
bring him up well. I know she will do 
so for she is a good woman. You will be 
rid of your worst enemy, and for that 
you will pay my way out, and give me 
$5,000 when your father dies. Is that 
right? If it is, let us settle on the way 
Billis to be got off, so that neither the 
old man, nor any one else, can have the 
least idea that he is with me, or that I 
know anything about him.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, the oldest, ‘that is 
the plan, but mind you, not one of us 
would for the world hurt a hair of Bill’s 
head; all we want is to get him out of the 
way, the brat has no business ruining our 
prospects and cutting us off. We have 
worked just as hard as father has to keep 
up all this, and we just want our rights. 
We never can have them if Bill is here 
and he must go. Your sister will bring 
him up as well as we could and better, 
and some day or other we will fix upa 
plan to get him back and give him some 
sort of a send-off. We are good brothers 
enough for that. The old man will feel 
bad, and we are sorry for that, but some- 
body has got to feel bad, and he may as 
well do it as we.” 

You may think it impossible that 
brothers should feel and act this way, 
but there are well-knowncases. Money, 
when it takes full possession, will make 
a man sell his soul, and hatred blinds the 
clearest eye to the horror and guilt of such 
acrimeas this. So the mean crew set to 
work to arrange all the details of their un- 
holy plot. Clem Marston had given out for 
some time that he was going to California, 
so his going would cause noremark. They 
planned that he should leave on a night 
to be fixed afterwards, on the nine o’clock 
way-train for Pittsburg, and should get 
off quietly at a station about six miles 
off, at which an express train stopped 
about midnight. Bill was to be brought 
to him there with the greatest secrecy by 
one of the brothers, the child having 
been previously drugged so that he would 
not wake. Clem was so little known 
away from the small town that they 
trusted no one would recognize him, but 
if they did, and asked about the child, he 
was to say that he had found him and 
was taking him home. Of course, in 
that case, the game would be up, as Clem 
would have to come back, and give out 
that he found Bill on the car platform, 
where some one who had stolen him, had 
been frightened and left him. Clem was 
sure he could pacify and amuse the child 
when he woke up, and he was to be told 
that he would soon see his father; and 
as his nurse was a new one, they felt 
sure he would not fret afterher. The 


-|eldest brother, Jack, was to undertake 


getting Bill out of the house, unseen, into 
Clem’s hands. Then, after swearing 
never to betray each other, and that, no 


matter how they quarreled, this was ever 
to be kept secret, the five separated and 
slunk away into the darkness. 

About a week after that there was a 
party to which the father and the four 
brothers were invited. They arranged 
that Jack should leave the party quietly 
while the festivity was at its height, 
carry Bill over to the station on a fast 
horse, and be back long before the party 
had broken up, so that neither he, nor 
any one of them, could be suspected. 
The farm house would be all quiet then, 
no body would be about, and if some one 
should appear, Jack could say he had 
come home for something. Bill would 
not be missed until morning, for his 
nurse slept so heavily that she would be 
sure not to wake. When the night came, 
Jack gave the child a drink of water just 
as he was going to sleep, in which he had 
dropped enough opiate tokeep him sound 
asleep for many hours, and then he, with 
his father and brothers, left for the party. 
As soon as he could slip away unper- 
ceived, he did so, ran home, which ‘was 
not far, saddled his own swift horse, led 
him to the gate, crept stealthily into Bill’s 
room, wrapped him in a shawl, and took 
up his clothes, the nurse never even 
stirrirg. In a moment he was outside 
with the boy 1n his arms, was mounted 
and speeding away by an unfrequented 
road, through the summer night. He 
was very soon near the station. He dis- 
mounted in a grove and tied his horse, 
and crept up to the platform. It was a 
lonely spot, and no one was there but the 
station agent and the waiting Clem. 
Jack laid the child down on the platform 
in a dark corner, waited until Clem was 
alone, motioned to him, out of the dark, 
where the child was, sped back to his 
horse, galloped off, and in little more than 
an hour from the time he left he was back 
at the party again, smiling, placid, and 
yet with a beating heart at what he had 
done and what yet lay before him. No 
one had missed him, and he plunged into 
all the gayety of the evening with the 
greatest eagerness, for something within 
him had already begun to whisper, ‘‘Where 
is your brother?” The party broke up late, 
and the father and the brothers were soon 
in their beds, though the brothers did not 
sleep, for they knew what a time there 
would be in the morning, and there was. 
The nurse awoke to find the empty bed, 
and her screams soon aroused the whole 
house. The old father was wild with 
grief, and it seemed as though his senses 
would give way under the awful blow; 
and the four guilty ones felt that they 
would give all they hadin the world to 
see their little brother back again. But 
it was too late to think of that now; they 
had made their bed and they must lie in 
it. Of course the theory was that Bill 
had been stolen by tramps, and no one 
dreamed of connecting Clem or the 
brothers with his disappearance, for Clem 
had been seen at the town station by 
several, who had bid him good-by, and 
the brothers were all at the party, so of 
course they knew nothing of it. Every 
one knew, however, how they felt towards 
their brother, and people did not hesitate 
to say that his loss would not grieve them 
much. Searching parties went out that 
day and many days after, and every foot 
of the country for miles around was 
thoroughly explored. Advertisements 
were put for a long time in the leading 
papers, describing Bill, and offering large 
rewards, but all in vain, though the 
guilty ones trembled with fear lest Clem 
and the boy should be discovered, and 
their wickedness revealed; but they 
trusted to the precautions they had taken 
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baby bones 


are soft, so soft they scarce 
can be called bones in the 
earlier years; gradually 
they harden, and furnish 
the frame which supports 
the growing body. The 
hardening comes from what 
chemists term “the min- 
eral substances.” 

When these are absent we 
have “ Rickets”—a lack of 
bone-tissue, which shows 
itself in delayed teething, 
profuse head-sweats, and 
later, if not arrested, mal- 
formations and deformities, 

Such a baby needs lime 
for its weak bones and cod- 
liver oil for its fat-starved 
body. Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil, with hy 
pophosphites, will give its 
little body the needed fat 
in the easiest form. 


50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 
Chemists ° ° New York 


with such fiendish ingenuity, and they 
trusted well. No one but God and they 
knew anything aboutit. Let us go back 
now to Clem and the boy. The express 
train came thundering in. There was no 
one getting out, and only Clem to getin, | 
and the station agent had to be busy at 
the head of the train, so in a moment 
Clem had snatched up the bundle and 
was in aseatin the car. No one could 
see his actions in the dark, and in an- 
other moment they were off. The child 
slept heavily across his knee, and the 
conductor, when he took his ticket, scarce- 
ly noticed the father and son, a sight too 
common to linger a moment in his mind. 
Late in the morning Bill awoke, and 
frightened enough he was at thestrange 
surroundings; but Clem had candy ready 
for him, and told him his father had sent 
him away to see an aunt, and was soon 
to come himself. 

Bill was a very little child and a very 
dull one and he was soon amused and 
soon forgot all about home in the ever- 
varyingscene around him. Clem dressed 
him in the clothes Jack had put in the 
bundle, and he had not half as much 
trouble as he thought he would have had 
in keeping everything smooth. On they 
went through Ohio and Indiana and into 
Chicago, and there Clem, with great pre- 
caution, bought a suit of clothes for Bill, 
entirely different from those he had on, 
and dropped the others out of the car 
window in the night train for Omaha. 
Detection now, he thought impossible, 
and was congratulating himself on his 
smartness, when there was an awful 
crash. A train had run into their train 
and the air was full of the screams of the 
wounded. All was confusion and wild 
uproar, but as soon as possible bands of 
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eager men were at work in the mass of 
splinters and iron work, dragging out 
the poor victims and carrying them to 
the station house where the doctors had 
been hastily summoned. Only one 
was killed, and it was Clem. He had 
been torn into such fragments that it 
was impossible even to give any descrip- 
tion of him, and not one article was 
found on’his person, or in his crushed 
trunk, by which his name could be 
guessed. He had disappeared from the 
face of theearthand left no trace behind. 
Bill was found stunned, but at last re- 
turned toconsciousness, though the shock 
seemed to have blotted out his past. He 
could tell his name, Bill, but nothing 
more, and it was found a hopeless task 
to get anything out of him. The papers 
of the day were full of the particulars of 
the accident and the people in the little 
town where Bill's father lived, and his 
father and brothers, read all about it, 
but they never connected that little boy 
with their lost Bill. One would have 
thought they might, but they did not, 
and the accident soon passed out of their 
minds. The child was taken to Omaha 
and there, a dear, good, couple who had 
no children, and who were longing for 
just such a little boy, took him for their 
own, gave him their name, and all mem- 
ory of his former life faded away. After 
many wéeks had passed, the four broth- 
ers became very uneasy at not hearing 
from Clem. They knew his sister’s ad- 
dress at Redlands, and Jack wrote her, 
and told her that her brother had started 
to visit her, and was to write. He did 
not of course saya word about the child. 
The sister soon replied that she had not 
heard from her brother for twenty years, 
that he was not there and she did not ex- 
pect him. Months passed by and the 
brothers felt every day more and more 
troubled. They had not intended any- 
thing like this, and they had thought 
Bill would be put in a good home, and 
that when they got ready they could look 
after him, and now they did not know 
whether he was alive or dead. Their 
father drooped daily; he seemed to be 
entirely overcome by the blow, and sat 
hour after hour brooding in his arm 
chair. 

He madea will ordering things to re- 
main as they were for two years after his 
death, under the administration of the 
eldest son, Jack, and that then, if noth- 
ing had been heard of Bill, the estate 
was to be divided equally between the 
four boys. The next winter a violent at- 
tack of pleurisy carried him off, and bit- 
ter were the thoughts of his sons as they 
stood sorrowing around his grave. Al: 
though his death had been perfectly nat- 
ural, conscieltce whispered: ‘You are 
your father’s murderers, where is your 
brother?” People considered them very 
lucky to be heirs to so fine a property, 
but they could not be happy men, for 
they were not at heart depraved, and 
they had allowed hate and avarice to 
hurry them into sin, the consequences of 
which they had never calculated, and 
now ‘‘their chickens were coming home 
to roost.” They never spoke about it to 
each other, but each one bore about in 
his heart the awful secret, and there 
were not many days when each one did 
not think of the lost brother, and wish 
that he could come back and take his 
own. Years passed away and they came 
into their property, and they divided the 
large farm, and married. They were all 
thought men of honorable character, but 
they never prospered greatly. Ventures 
in which they engaged turned out badly, 
and they came to be poor men, and over 


and over their hearts whispered: ‘'God 
is punishing us because we did that to 
our brother,” but never even to their 
wives, not even to each other, did they 
utter such a thought. 

And little Bill, what was he doing all 
this time? Going to school, enjoying a 
happy home, and developing day by day 
into an intelligent, sturdy, persevering 
man. When he was only nineteen he be- 
came the foreman of alarge manufactur- 
ing establishment and in a few years the 
partner, and engaged to be miurried to 
the only daughter of his chief. The day 
before he was to be married his adopted 
father took him aside and told him his 
history. ‘‘You are going to leave us 
now, Bill, and make ahome for yourself, 
and I do not think that it is right for me 
to keep from you all that I know about 
your early history.”” Then he showed 
him the papers he had carefully pre- 
served about the accident, and told him 
how vainly they had tried to find some 
traces of his family. 


How Bill;puzzled over it all. He sat 
down for hours and racked his brain, 
striving to bring back to light some of 
his memory’s hidden pictures. Dimly 
he could remember a large house, with 
trees and four big men, whoused to toss 
him up and down, and talk loud, and be 
in and out, but try as he would, nothing 
more definite would come, and although 
he yearned to know who he was, and 
whether any of his blood yet lived, he 
had no clew on which to proceed. 

Two years after he was married, and 
when he was a rich and prosperous man, 
although only thirty years old, a guest 
at dinner (the conversation turning on 
child-stealing and kidnapping) told of an 
event that happenedin the town where 
he lived when a boy, of a child’s being 
stolen in the night out of a farm house, 
and that the child had four grown 
brothers who had tried hard to find him. 

The ‘‘four grown brothers’ made a 
deep impression on Bill, he wondered if 
the four big men he remembered could 
have anything to do with it. He asked 
casually the name of the place and 
the name of the family, and he re- 
solved, far away as it was, to go there 
on the first chance and see if this was his 
affair. If was long before he was able to 
go, but at last he set off,and in due time 
reached the little town. At the hotel he 
asked whether any of the name he men- 
tioned were living there? ‘‘Yes,” the 
landlord said, ‘‘four brothers, who, dif- 
ferent from most brothers, have always 
stuck together, and live here where they 
were born and broughtup. The oldest, 
Jack Rodman, lives in the old homestead 
close by, and the others near him. Bill 
started for the house, his heart beating 
fast, for as he drew near, there came a 
feeling in his heart that he had seen it 
before. He asked for Mr. Rodman and 
a grave, gray-haired man came into the 
room. Bill said, ‘‘1am Mr.Wm. Tolman, 
of Omaha, and I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. Did you ever havea brother Bill 
who was lost many years ago?’ Every- 
thing grew black before Jack Rodman’s 
eyes. It seemed to him for a moment 
that the earth had opened to swallow 
him. For a moment he could not reply, 
aud the visitor must have noticed his 
white and rigid face; but after a slight 
pause he recovered himself sufficiently 
to think, and he thought rapidly. His 
first impulse was to say ‘‘Yes, we had a 
brother, but we know he is dead,” and 
thus shut off all inquiry, but conscience 
was strong within him. He of course 
supposed that Bill was aware’ of the 
crime, and came to revenge himself on 


his brothers, for he had no doubt of the 
stranger being Bill; the likeness to his 
dead father was overwhelming. In a 
flash, however, heresolved that so far as 
he was concerned he would takethe pun- 
ishment, and that anything was better 
than that upbraiding voice, which for 
long years had haunted him day and 
night, waking and sleeping, ever crying, 
“Where is your brother?” After an in- 
terval,which seemed to him an eternity, 
he was able to say, ‘‘I had a brother. Bill 
who was thought to be stolen by tramps.” 
“Perhaps I am the one,” said Bill, and 
then he sketched rapidly the scene of the 
accident,and thestory told bythe dinner 
guest. Jack looked at him steadily and 
said: ‘‘I have no doubt that you are our 
Bill, but I must tell my brothers imme- 
diately.” ‘‘Well,” said Bill, ‘‘go and get 
your brothers and we will talk it over.” 
But Jack did not want that, he did not 
want this meeting to be in any place 
where what was said could be overheard, 
for he now felt sure that Bill knew noth- 
ing about the circumstances, and he was 
determined that he should be told, so he 
said: ‘‘We will allcome to your rooms at 
the hotel in a few ho rs.” ‘‘All right,” 
said Bill, and they parted. Jack hurried 
off to his brothers, and soon in the same 
old barn where they had plotted his ruin, 
Bill’s brothers met to hear of his recov- 
ery. Never since their father’s death had 
they talked over this thing. Each one 
was struggling with violent emotions,and 
Jack sobbed out that he thought Bill 
ought to be told, and that they must get 
this horrible burden off of their souls, 
and no longer live a lie. ‘Tell him, 
Jack,” they cried, ‘for God’s sake tell 
him, and thank God we have a chance to 
tell him, for we have suffered long 
enough. Tell him, and let us be honest 
men, if we have to lose the respect of 
every one we know.” It was a strange 


IRRITATION OF THE THROAT AND HOARSE- 
NESS are immediately relieved by ‘' Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.” Have them always 
ready. 


R. GEISSLER 
CHURCH WORK AND STAINED GLASS, 


124 Clinton Place, between 5th and 6th aves,, 
NEW YORK. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Veatments,Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Addresza, Ruv. Wu. B. HAMILTON, RscrTor, 
1406 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 


COX SONS & VINING, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Embroideries and Fabrics 
Clerical Suits, Surplices 
Cassocks, Stoles, Hoods. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


The Great Church Light 


FOR ELECTRIC, GAS, OR OIL. 


I, P. FRINK, 554 Pearl St., New York. 
Geo. E. Androvette & Co., 


-- Stained Glass -:- 


27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


FARRAND & VOTEY, 
HIGH CRADE ORCANS. 


Correspondence Solicited. DETROIT, MICH. 
HENRY PILCHER’S SON’S 


Louisville, Ky. 


PIPE ORGANS 
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Sea Black 
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Bigelow 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Church Catholic. 


BY THE REV. A. H..HORE. 


12M0, 696 pages, cloth, $2.50. 


“(A continuous History of the Catholic Church, com- 
prised in one volume, is, it need scarcely be said, of an 
elementary character, intended for beginners: the present 
work is an attempt to give some knowledge on the subject, 
leaving it to others to give more.’'"—From Preface, 


HISTORY OF THE 


Church of England. 


For Schools and Families, 


BY THE REV. A. H. HORE. 
A New Edition. ~ 


12mo, 568 pages, cloth, $2.50, 


‘*We can say with some confidence that this is the best 
short Church history of the Church of England with 
which we are acquainted.”’—Loudon Guardian, 


“His thoughtful work wil’ rank for thoroughness of 
treatment and attractiveness of style with Mr. Green's 
‘Short History.’’""—Loudon Morning Fost. 


STUDIES IN 


Theological Definition 


Underiying the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 


By the Rev. FREDERICK PALMER, Rector of 
Christ Church, Andover, Mass. 12mo, 296 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“A helpful and uplifting book. . . . It is refreshing 
to find such atopic as this treated by a man who is at 
once a clear thinker and a seer touched by the revealing 
imagination of the poet. The book is a timely contribu- 
tion to the religious literature of the day.”—WV, Y. Tribune, 


“The book is an admirable one to put into the hands of 
young people perplexed by the seeming incongruity of the 
old theology with modern thought.”’— The Outlook, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of trices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 
CONTENTS FOR | 


The Monist 


GERMINAL SELECTION. 
PROF. AUGUST WEISMANN, 


Pathological Pleasures and Pains, TH. RiBoT. 

On the Part Played by Accident in Invention and Discovery, 
Pror, ERNEST MACH. 

On the Nature of Mathematical Knowledge, 
MANN SCHUBERT, 

On Chinese Philosophy. DR, PAUL CARUs. 

‘You are making your journal so valuable that I cannot 
be without it any longer, although I do not subscribe toits 
BRA RO PRY. Sere Henry F, OsBorn, Columbia College, 


QUARTERLY 


Pror, HER- 


(@9"A sample copy mailed free to any address on ap- 
plication, Current numbers, 50c.; yearly, $2.00. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 


A PLAIN TE DEUM. 


For large or small Choirs. Anthem form; full har- 
mony; norepetition, “Just the thing for amateur 
choirs.” “Successfully crystalized many beauti- 
fulgems.” 10cents; 5 copies, 25cents. CHAS. 
D. KELLOGG, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 
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Dyspepsia! New Cure! 
" = mee 
A new and positive cure has been discovered in Stuart’s 
Dys pepsia Tablets. Sogreatis the faith of the proprietors 
that it will cure any ferm of Dyspepsia or Indigestion, that 
they willsend a free trial package to any sufferer. Full- 

sized package sold by all druggists at so cts, Address, 


F. A. STUART CO., Marshall, Mich. 


S&L & & O&O & oa lS & 
What doesa 


CONSUMPTIVE NEED 
TO GET WELL? 


He ought to live where the 
items ef Warmth, Dry Air, 
and Elevation are the most 
favorable. 


VOU WILL FIND 


A Warm Climate, a Dry Glimate, 
and an e€quable Climate 
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IN THE 


Salt River = ¢ 
* & Valley 


of Arizona. 


Physicians who haveinvestigated this 
remarkable region unanimously and 
unhesitatingly affirm that it is the 


Most Favored Place 
In America..... 


The feeblest invalid can with per- 
fect safety live out-of-doors here 
nearly every day in the year. 
Many remarkable cures have 
been made of persons afflicted 
with lung troubles. It is nota 
certain cure in all cases; but 
works wonders if there is half a 
chance. 

The Salt River Valley is locatedin 
southerncentral Arizona. To:et 
there, take Santa Fe to Phoenix, 
via Ash Fork and the S.F.P.&P. 
Ry. 

The undersigned will with pleasure 
mail youon application a pamphlet 
that tells the story briefly and 
with regard to truth. 

G. T. NICHOLSON, Gen. Pass. Agt, 
A., T. & S. F. R. R., Monadnock 
Bidg., Chicago. 
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Burlington WINTER 
OMT OURS: 


IN PRIVATE PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


Under care of a Special Agent, will leave Chicago 
January 9, February 6 and March 5, for | 


CALIFORNIA 


Via San Antonio, EI Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Del Monte 
and San Jose, returning via Salt Lake and 
Rio Grande Scenic Route through Colorado.! 
Price of ticket includes all expenses. Everything 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


For pamphlets with particulars apply to 
c.,B &Q. ticket agent or toT. A.Grady, Manager , 
Excursion Department, 211 Clark St., Chicago. 
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California Land 


Homes within reach of persons with limited means. 
Climate unsurpassed anywhere in the State. Land will 
grow oranges, lemons, almost all semi-tropical fruits. 
Chittenden tract adjoins Cori ing, and in vicinity of May- 
wood Colony. Address 4.J. CHITTENDEN. Corn- 
ing, Tehama County, Cal. Reference, Iriest in 
charge St. Andrew’s Episcopal mission, Corning. 


HEALTH, HOME, and HAPPINESS 


Come to tho_e who invest judiciously in California. 
Write us and receive our suggestions 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 84 Adams Street, Chicago, 


scene in Bill’s room tkat night. There 
were the five brothers, four, with the 
long kept sccret, one, utterly uncon- 
scious of what was to come, Ina voice 
shaking with emotion, Jack told the 
whole dreadful tale, told of the remorse, 
and the agony they had silently endured. 
His brothers stood sobbing <«t his side, 
and Bill dazed and overwhelmed at the 
revelation, sat trembling before them. 
When Jack finished, the whole four fell 
down on their knees before their brother, 
crying ‘‘Oh Bill, forgive us, forgive us, 
and don’t tell on us, don’t bring us to 
shame before our families and our town’s 
people.” Bill sprang from his chair and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Do you think I could be so 
mean a dog as to tell a living soul? I 
forgive you with all my heart.” Then he 
put his arm around each excited man 
and drew him to his heart, and then, as 
the joy they felt beamed in their faces, 
he broke into a loud, ringing laugh and 
said: ‘Oh, boys, it is exactly like Joseph 
and his brethren!” 


Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour, 


Kind Deeds 


On Tuesday Jack and Tom were late to 
their lunch. School was out at half past 
twelve, and the boys could walk home 
in ten minutes; but on Tuesday their 
mother sat down to lunch at one o'clock 
allalone. They came burstingin before 
the muffins were quite cold. 

“‘Aren’t we late, though?” said Tom. 

‘Aren't we, though?” said Jack, 

“Yes, indeed,” saidtheir mother. ‘‘Let 
me guess why. Did you walk home with 
Miss Gilbert?” Miss Gilbert was the 
boys’ teacher. 

“No, we didn’t do that. Guess again,” 
said Tom. 

“You ought to remember,” said Jack. 

“Suppose you tell me,” said their 
mother. 

“Tt was ‘Kind Deeds,’” both boys 
said, almost at once. 

“Ves, I should have thought of that,’ 
said mother. ‘Tell me about it.” 

‘‘Well, wealways have a meeting after 


school on Tuesday,” said Tom. ‘'That’s 
all.” 

“Tom was president to-day,” said 
Jack. 


‘“‘What does the president do?” asked 
mother. : 

“Oh!” said Tom, ‘the just sits upin 
front and asks the other children if they 
have any kind deeds to tell abont. Then 
they say, ‘Yes, Tom,’ or ‘No, Tom;’ and, 
if they say ‘Yes,’ they just tell them,and 
if they say ‘No,’ why, then I say, ‘Try to 
think up one before the end.” That’s 
all.” 

“And one fellow,” said Jack scorn- 
fully, ‘‘wanted to tell one of his own 
kind deeds.” 

‘Then you only tell other people’s 
kind deeds?” said mother. 

‘“Course,” said Tcm. ‘‘Some more 
apple-sauce, mother. I mean, if you 
please.” 

“This fellow,” said Jack, ‘‘wanted to 
tell his awfully. He said it wasn’t very 
long.” 

“What kind deed did you tell, Tom?” 
asked mother, 

“Oh! I told about Jack’s helping me 
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high as our house,” said Tom, a little | 


shamefacedly. 

“I thought you were going totellabout 
the hucksterer who carried a wet sponge 
with which to bathe his horse's face and 
nose On warm days,” said mother, 

‘Yes,’ said Tom, with his eyes on his 
plate, ‘‘I was going to tell about that, 
mother; but both of us boys saw it, you 
know, the day the hucksterer gave usa 
ride on the step behind his wagon. And 
I only spoke for the ‘kind deed’ first, and 
—well, I could thinkof Jack’s kind deed, 
helping me with my bow, and’—here 
Tom’s cheeks grew red—‘‘Jack and I 
both together couldn’t think upany kind 
deed I’d done to him, for him to tell about, 
so I let him have theone about the horse, 
and I took the bow and arrow.” 

“Mother,” said Jack, ‘I wanted to 
take the time that Tom knocked my 
paints off the table, and picked them all 
up off the floor, and put them back in the 
box for me. I wanted to tell about that, 
but Tom said it wouldn't be fair, cause 
you told him to do it.” 

“Tam glad you were careful tobe quite 
fair, Tom,’’ said mother. ‘‘It seems to 
me that 7kat was a kind deed.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Tom, swallow- 
ing hard, ‘‘Jack’s not going to get ahead 
of me this week. I’m going to do so 
many kind deeds to him that he won’t 
know which one to choose to tell about 
next Tuesday.” — The 
Times. 


Tue Story is told of a well-known New 


England clergyman, that he once ex-| 


changed witha brother and was enter- 
tained at the house of a parishioner who 
was even too hospitable. She insisted 
upon his eating a large piece of mince 
pie for dinner, and the minister yielded 
against his better judgment. ‘The con- 
sequence was that he became violently 
ill, and was unable to preach that after- 
noon. The doctor was summoned, and 
while he was ministering to his agonized 
patient, the latter looked up and said 
feebly, but with an inimitable twinkle of 
the eye: ‘‘Doctor, I’m not afraid to die, 
but I’m ashamed to!” 


PILLS 
NEVER HAVE, 


NEVER CAN, 
DISSOLVE URIC ACID 
OR OXALATE OF LIME, 


WHICH are solids and cause Kid- 
ney disease, Bright’s disease, 
Gravel, Rheumatism, etc. 

A LIQUID Medicine must be used 
as a Solvent. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE, a scien- 
tific and time-tried remedy for 
all Kidney and Urinary Diseases, 
dissolves Uric Acid, Oxalate of 
Lime, etc., and expels these 
poisons from the system. 


“A SINGLE FACT OUTWEIGHS A 
THOUSAND CLAIMS.” 


From Texas: ‘Your paper is a good one, 


string my bow and arrow, so’s it went and I wish it all success.” 


Sunday School 


Grand 


Results follow the faithful use of Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. It does expel every trace of scrof- 
ula, cures rheumatism, neuralgia, and catarih, 
creates an appetite, and makes the wezk strong, 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. Alldruggists. $r. 


Hood’s Pills 


act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


sh saves time 
and labor ; 

y money too-— 
100 letters, 
8 postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex- 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars, Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO.., 20 Vesey St., New York 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT °ftheawara 


QILLOTT’S PENS 24t the Catcaco Exposition, 
AWARD: “For excellence of steel used in their 
manufacture, it being fine ined and elastic ; super- 
for workmanship, especially shown by the careful 
ering which leaves the pens free from defects, The 
mpering is excellent and the action of the finished 
pens perfect.” (Signed) FRANZ VOGT, 
H. I, KIMBALL, Individual Judge. 
EB Pres’t Departmental Committee. 
JOHN oer 


THACHER, 
hatrman Exec. Com. on Awards. 


iN Patton & Fisher, 

HA \ Architects, 

A _ 50 Montauk Block, 

116 McnroeSt., 
CHICAGO. 


Combination Offer. 


Our subscribers can save themselves 
both time, trouble, and expense by 
ordering through us the periodicals 
mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on 
each separately, and one letter and 
money order or cheque to us will save 
three or four to different publishers: 

Tue Livine CHuRCH (in advance) and 
PDH G VAN GWAC ore lalcisiee etait tater = $9-25 


North American Review..........- 6.2% 
IRE EH OGUINs afofelerc cleo sictelsteletts’* in atie 4-75 
sphe; Centiiny strctecinsetoates + 'ein a stels 5-75 
MRerALt AMA LCD rats cclepaiets cies 19 901 5-50 
Elarperis: Wieeklyarctiiieetterdterin- 7105155 5.50 
| Harper's Bazar. 0... es neces ie 5.50 
Atlantic Monthly victimes cies es'+ + « 5.50 
Harper's Monthly... .......22:+--- 5625 
Harper's Young People............ 3°75 
DEP NICHOLAS Sete. meister clea ernie oinlee's 4.75 
Scribner’s Magazine.............++- 4.75 
New England Magazine........... 4 50 
Cosmopolitan ....... 6.502 cess cseee 3.50 
The Review of Reviews........-+-: 4.25 
Good Housekeeping..........---++: 3-75 
BADYVHOOGH a atuajoalces eisinle's sire is Sinica 3.CO 
English Illustrated Magazine...... 3.75 


Youth’s Companion (new subs. only) 3.50 
Child Garden 290 


Communications concerning these 
periodicals, after the receipt of the 
first number, must be made direotly 
to their respective offices of publica- 
tion. Address, 

THE Livinc CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Proprietary 


Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Nervous 


Headache 


few escape. It is one of the penal- 
ties of the age. Our grandparents 
never had it. They had nerve but 
not nerves. In their day more 


than half the physicians were not 
prescribing 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


as a nerve sedative, as they are to- 
day. Contains no opiate of any 
kind. Perfectly safe. Prompt re- 
lief. Builds up and strengthens the 
whole system. 

e, $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 

prompt, poweriul. Sample by 

Descriptive pamphlet, formula, 
mailed to any address. 


oe O. Woodrutt & Co,, 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
FuLton STREET, NEw York Clty, 


lals, etc., 


106-108 


Formula on 
Every Beotile. 


i Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
B Zo apply——it sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


no other. Sold everywhere, 
§ or by mail 10 cents, C.S. DENT 
& Com DETROIT, MICH. 


Try Dent's Toothache Gum. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


p FA by my INVISIBLE Tubilar Cushions, Have helpec 

more to goo HEAR? than all other de- 
vices combined. Whispers d. Help eae a8 glasses 
doeyes. F, Hiscox, 858 B’dway, N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 
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° WHITMAN’S - 
Quick INSTANTANEOUS 

CHOCOLATE. 
HOW TQ) Take three des- 
AS A Buse irs srt spoeniasts 
water or milk. Stir briskly 
& moment, avi your Choc- 
! olate is read¢ A serve. Put 

up in 1 lb. aad 4 lb. tins. 
Flash ® Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
Sole Mfs., Philadelphia. 
BT LAYAVAVAY/ VAVAYAVANVAYY/NY AYARYAVAY/ YANVAY/. VAY ANYAVAN 
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REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Saeed Ge 4 cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY SO.OMAHA 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Fie ALWAY! 
e by Grocers, 


Rootbeer is a health promoter. It 


D.S. WILTBERGER. 233 N. 2d St. Phila. Pa. 
is made from delicious roots, herbs, 


HIRES oe ROOTBEER 


and berries. Be sure 
ESTABLISHED 1780 


‘ou 

get the genuine HIRES? 

WALTER” BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 

Breakfast Cocoa, absolutely jure, delicious, nutritious. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


16 Beekman 8t., New York, are the largest makers 
of Stereopti:ons, Magi: Lanterns, and Views inthe World. 
Send for free pamphlets. 


S B p E Send us your address 
gand we willshow you 

how to make #3 a day; absolutel: 

sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wor! 


in the locality where youlive. Send us your address and 

we will explainthe Telcee fully;remember we guarantee a clear 
rofit of #3 for every day's w ork; absolutely sure; write @t once, 
YAL MANUFACTUBING CO.. BOX € 7, DETROIT, NICH, 


Sanitariums 


PEND FSesattFARIUM 


THE NORTHERN WINTER RESORT, 


Luxui@us accommodatiors; hot water radiators in 
every room; every comfort for invalids or tho:e needing 
rest. For il! ustrated prospectus address 

N. #, PENNOYER, M D.,, Manager. 


The Living Church 


The Mounting of Photographs 


It is to be regretted that many of the 
albums sold for receiving prints are not 
made of properly prepared Bristol-boards. 
If these boards have been bleachedin man- 
ufacturing, the prints mounted on them will 
surely become yellow and fade from the 
chemical used in fixing the prints, and a 
long and thorough washing will be necessary 
to eliminate every trace of itand make the 
prints lasting. Wash the prints thoroughly 
and then mount them on boards. In buying 
mounting-boards select only such as are 
prepared for photographic purposes. 


When preparing to mount the prints use a 
dish larger than the prints. Use enough 
clean water to entirely cover them, laying 
them face down in the water, one on top of 
the other. After they are thoroughly 
soaked raise the mass and place them, still 
face down, in a body on a clean cloth, 
pressing with the hand to remove surplus 
water. For mowating, use common starch, 
maderatherthin. There is nothing better. 
It may be used warm or cold, but not hot. 
With a soft, flat brush put the starch on the 
back of the top print, gently raising it and 
using a knife to catch the corner and place 
itonthe mount. After it 13 in place, and 
while wet, place a white blotting-paper over 
it and gently rub the blotter with the hand 
until the print is smooth. It may now be 
placed separate and allowed todry. Have 
severa! blotters to use alternately, as each 
becomes too wet for use. Do not use heat 
to dry the mounted print. The gloss of 
the prints will be greatly improved if they 
are passed through a burnisher, as is dore 
by all professionals. But this must only be 
attempted after they are perfectly dry on 
the mounts. 

One great advantage in using the starch is 
the fact that any surplus oozing from the 
edges of the print will not show on the 
mount, as all the different gum pastes 
would do. 

Thin mounts are rot gocc; they wil] 1c) 
up as the print dries. The board should be 
thick enough to hold the picture without 
curling. Shculd they curl, passing them 
through the burnisher will straighten them 
out. A professioral will burrish tkem for 
you fora trifl:. 

Use your taste in regard to the size of tke 
mounts. A wide margin is desirable. 

For the protection cf ycur collection, and 
a neat thing to do, after ycur pictures are 
burnished, is to paste by the curners on the 
back of the mount at the topa piece of tis- 
sue paper large enough to fold over the 
print as an‘‘apron.”’ It will shield the 
fine burnished surface {rom scratches by 
contact with the mcurt edéjoiring itin your 
po 1tfolio.— Ladies’ Home Jcurnal, 


SHOULD the back of a book break, so as to 
leave the covers ‘ harging by the eye-lids,” 
take a piece of an old kid glove (or, if the 
volume is too large for this, beg some scraps 
of kid from the shoemaker). Cut a strip 
just the length of the book and wide enovgh 
to cover the back and extend three-quarters 
of an inch over each cover. Spread the 
wrong side of the kid evenly all over with 
some good strong glue, being careful not to 
use too much, or it will ocz2 out at the 
edges and stain the book. Apply the kid to 


the broken back, and be sure to get the]. 


edges even and the surface smooth. Stroke 
and press for a few minutes with a dry 
cloth, and then lay the book away under a 
heavy weight for three or four days. If 
neatly done this is a very satisfactory mode 
of repair. 

Shoald you tear an ergraving, fit the torn 
edges together accurately and mucilege 
strips of thin letter paper over the fracture 
on the wrong side. The page of a book may 
be mended in the same way by using paper 
so thin that the printing will show through 
distinctly.— Zhe Modan Priscilla. 


WHEN TIRED OUT 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. W. B. Harrison, Columbia, Tenn., 
Says: ‘I have useditin mental exrd pbysi- 
cal exhaustion, and in every case with the 
most gratifyis g results.” 
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Household 

es Di ful 

as istastetu 
= to every woman—wash-day and _ house- 
ALL cleaning time with their grim attend- 
5 MG ‘ Shi ants; “aching back,’”’ ‘low spirits,” 
Yy, Ay “tired to death,” “worn out,” “out of 
yf sorts.’ Why don’t you get 
Y, aS Use 


pea 


rid of these things? 
There are directions 
on each package that will 


show you the latest, safest, quickest, 
and best ways of washing. 

The wonderful success of Pearline 
(used and talked of by millions of women) 
—that alone ought to move you to try it. 


And then a trial means suai use. 


Hiltons 


standard seeds every- @ 
where; sown by the & 
largest planters in the world. 
qi Whether youplant 50 square feet Be 
m of ground or 50 acres, you should f 
have Ferry’s Seed Annual for ’96,. § 
The most valuable book for far- 
mers and gardeners ever given 
away. Mailed free. 4 
D. M. FERRY & CO., SS 
Detroit, ‘ohio SE 


SERIE SES HSS SISK 
bA The PALM M CHEAP! 


Palms are considered the rich 2 
Ze } man’s plant, because so high-pric- 
= 1) ed at the North. We grow them 
Vf]; at a mmimum of cost, and to in- 
SAVE troduce them to the general pub- 
Gi =. lic, we will mail a fine, healthy 
NS// if plant—and @ copy of our cata- 
ANY) SS logue, which tells just how toman- 
iS = age Palms in the window—post- 
Wwe paid to any address for only 20 cts. 
| Pepe. GREVILLEA ROBUSTA. 
Known as Australian Suk Oak 
pase (but is not a true Vak). A splendid 
z La Ferny-leaved pot plant, as decora- 
iive as a Palm, as hardy and easily managed as a Geranium 
and as graceful asa Fern, The > 
E dust, heat, and gas of living 


<* rooms has no visible effect on it, 


and everybody should grow it. A Fi Ht NX = e 
fine, strong plant—and a copy Los = Whee 
Ni ~~ 


of our catalogue—sent postpaid UG? 
for only15 cents. Orforonly A>Zi 
25 cents we will send 
both the Palm and Gre- 


esky ~ NR Se 
“SN villea—and a catalogue aie ar if < E 
Ltt ; 


FREE?! Our 68 page Cat- 
alogue of Rare Florida 
Flowers & Fruits for 1896, 
with fine colored plate, mailed ‘free to ali zi applicants, 


PIKE & pena hay P/F ees nee 


Dwarf Sweet Pea, Cupid, 


pure whi-e, sp:eads. forming large mass, but 
or'v fiv= inches high Send for catalogue. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fioral Park,'N. Y. 


FENCING 


e} For HOGS, POULTRY, 


Standard 


Fencing 
of U.S. 
Thousands of Miles i 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers: Freight 


Take no other. Catalogue free. 
MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE C€O., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Burglars Fail....... ¢ 


Wherethe Gem Key Protector is used 
Jt cannot get cut of order. Being adjusti 
4 ble, it fics any k ob or key, and cannot be 
seen from outside the door, It is easier tc 
+ pply than any device en the Market, re 
Sh] quiring no screws or cnains to keep it i) 
place Itcanbe carried in a vest pocke 
while traveling, and attached to hotel o 
other doors. Price, 1sc. Agents wanted 


CENTRAL SUPPLY U0., -:- Chicago 


Agents send 6 cents for sample and terms 


2, Doarline 


Bells 


MENEELY BELL Co., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager, 


Troy, NW. Y., and New York City, 


Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells- 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
A fii Sciottt nen BELLS, 
=) MENEELY & C Co, Jae 
AWEST-TROY, N. SEUNE 


= © CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Steei Alloy Church & School Bells. a@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro. O. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


ae ble mara Co., Clncina Re Ohio, 
a Perand Tee CHUGH Bells & Chimes, 


Highest Award at World’s Fair. 
Scot Bye Exp’n, Price, terms, etc., Pak ny iS 


THE .ARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS. ty. 


In The World. 
UREST BELL (Gopper and Tin.) 
‘or ata! 


McSHANE WELL FOUNDRY, EAL MORE, MD 
Factory and Farm. 


IN. Catalogue FREE. AMERICAN 


BELL FOUNDRY CoO., Noatuvitte. Mick. 


all kinds, pe 
little—for Church - 
and School, Hs" Firo, 


IMPROVED 


Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS pein ep ane he 


U. S. TUBULAR BELL CO., Sole Mfrs., Methuan, Mass 


The LivingC hurch 
CHICAGO , 


A Weekly Journal of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church: a Record of its 
Work, its News, and its Thought 


REV. C. W. LEFFINGWELL 
Editor and Proprietor for more than 
S'xteen Years..... 


Subscription, $2.00 a year; to the | 
clergy, $1.00 


Good remuneration ts 


offered to local agents 
Address, 


The Living Church, 


Thoughtless Folks Have 
the Hardest Work, but 
Quick-Witted 
People Use 


SAPOLIO- 
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CORNING 
Tehama County 


(Sacramento Valley) 


California 


At this date, January 25, 
1896, there are 600 peop.e 
in the settlement. 2,00v 
acres of fruit trees. the 
most common-sense, prac- 
t cable plan for home build- 
ing in California. 


The followlag figures show the 
cOrrectnoon duy tcimperutare tot 
the mvoth of December, 1895, 
trom the Ist t+ tne 3ist, respec- 
tively: 54.60. 58, 56,47. 58, 6t 
60.57 58: 43,41,59, 40,44. 46 
44 44,45.93.47.49,44.51,47. 
59, 49 49, 45, 50, 40. tiow 
woud sucn Winter climate suit 
you? 

LPP LOLOL LL LLL L LAL OLD LD | 


Se = i BENE 0500 C1), : Ss pet Sia 
_« The above view is a faithful 1eproduction of the actual ap- open land where was tre1ace trackisn wa part of the col: We here present a copy of the official plat of Maywood Col- 
—— . pearance of the Maywood Colony and environs as it was in ony. In fact, the colony now (Jan 15, 1896) comes up to the ony No. 4,that the miny who are looking toward Maywood as 
the spring of 1894 . four sides of Corning, and extends to the river on the east their futu.e home, may see exactly how this colony is formed. 


h <s (four miles), 10 the south, two and one half miles, and to the As will be seen, it is made u) of nine blocks of 8) acres ‘each, 
“The group of buildings in the center is the colony settle- west two miles. (Co:ning comprises 160 acres). The hotel, or 7z0 acresinail. Each block is subdivided into eight ten 


$ I ,000 1o acres of good land in 
Colony No. 6 will cote 


aot 


$62. Wagon, $50. Plow, 
you harrow, and cultivator, 
$,5 Harness, $20. Cow, 
$30. 6 doz. Chickens, 


ent, #8 known as Cornire, the railroad having sonameitheir. Methodist church, school, ( di Fellows’ hall, and one of the acrelots. Each lot opens oaan avenue forty feet in width you $360 cash. A 4-room 
* ‘station. At the present time (January 15, 1896) the population stores are shown on the upyer margin of the view. This tract lies along the east side of the S. P, R. R., and ex- house, $250. Barn for 2 
* ot the village 1s 400, and growing right along. Here we have actly one and one-half miles south of Corning, and joins our MAKES ¢ : 
. three well-stockea general merchandise stores, a good hotel, Colony No. 1. It is level, clear, and ready for the plow, very horses, cow, and 10 tons 
fe two blacksmith shops, two Jum ber ‘yards, livery stable, two fertile, and adapted to the orange, olive, fig, almond, grape, hay, $50. Span horses 
Fre shoe stores, a drug store, two barber shops, two butcher shops, peach, prune, plum, pear, as well as alfalfa and vegetables A 


an Odd Fellows” hall, in which the various fraternal organiza- 
tions meet, a weekly newspaper and job office, two brick yards, 
Postal and Western Union telegraph offices, Wells, Fargo & 
‘Co. express Office, post office, issuing and paying money orders, 
_ laundry, 1,2:0 feet of warehouses for storing wheat; a splendid 


correct view of the land furnished free upon request. Its 
nearness to Corning makes it a choice place for home build- 
ing, for it is but a short walk totown. Inno other sectioa of 
California 1s }and of this qual ty and convenience ta town to 
be had forsolowa price If you want a bargain, take this 


two-story depot, at which four regular trains stop daily; a $10,- ‘3 $ 50 Doa’t wait, It won’t wait for you, Each lot contains ten YOUR $30. Well, $20. Pump, 
coo public school building, Metuodist and Baptist churches BO acres, and the price per acre is shown by the figures thereon, $s. Trees for 7 acres Of 
(Episcopals to build in april), and on the bank of the Sacra- ‘ 10,A, 


mento river, just Opposite the Stanford vineyard, which is land, amounting to 630 at 


SEE HOW EASY #335 $500 LOT. 


pve the-view, are the warehouses of the Sacramento > 6 Be OWN 8c., each is $50 40. In- 
. iver lransportation« o., where boats make daily landings on 5 identals, $29.60. This 
phair tripe krom-Ss-ramienieCityto Red-Blofand return The $s0_| $50 $50 down, then $12.50 monthly. No interest or taxes. ripen a Sines 
presence, ot the Tiver warehcuses insures low freight rates on EA 10. A. | 10.A. plan i i y - z 
_ imports and exports. : own land, in your ow 
‘The celebraced Stanford estate of 65,000 acres, and vineyard a 7 8 = house and equips you 
of 4,000 acres, is due east of and four miles distant from Corn. $ so $50 A $550.00 lot is bought by paying $55.00 down, LAND- 


with necessary things to 
make a living from the 
start. 


ing. Riverview Colony is a splendid tract of land, and lies along 
the west bank of the Sacramento river, directly opposite this 
world famous vineyard ‘ihe river is the dividing Jine, Lence 
it is that it is*but about 500 feet between the two places. 

To the east and south isssen the beautiful town of Chico, 
with a popul.tion of 6,0co, and:where are located the orchards 
of General Joha Bidwell, the largest iadividual orchards in the 
world. Inthe center of the Stanfo'd estate is the town of Vina. 
From‘this small town the fruit.sh pments approximate 2,000 
car-loads a year, and yet some people think fruit is not grown 


then $43.75 monthly. Notaxes. No Iaterest. 
Discouat of 10 per cent. for full cash. 


Oo 


Select a lot, then write us for description, A committee 
composed of H. B. Galleher, George Hoag, and C. M. Wood- 
land, all of Corning, California, will, upon request, examine 
and report any lot. 

Orchards planted and raised for absentees. 

We refer to Rev. W. L. Cook, Rev. Ja, Cope, and Rev. J. 
E. Ray, all of Corniog, Calitornia. Financial reference; 


C.E.Gale | C,£,Gale 


PACIFIC 


in the upper ‘Sacramento valley ‘lwenty miles north of May- 62 Bank of Tehama County, Red Bluff, California. LET US 
s wood is our county seat, Red bluff, a splendid plice of 4,000 g reble i 
“+. population, andthe head of navigation on the Sacramento river. BL. iRoGs TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. Hoke Sl;10eympayenien in 


Red Bluff is reached by rail from Maywood in 30 minutes, and W. Fisk | W.Fisk 
the fare is 50 cents $y 
The mountains,seen in the distance are the Sierra Nevadas. 
“twenty miles distant, standing 10,coo feet high, and forming: 
the eastern wallcf this wonderful valley. Lo king due wet 
irom Maywood are séea the Coast Range mountains, 8 000 feet 
in height, and about twenty foar miles awav. Mount Shasta, 
whi :h is in plain view.of Maywood, closesthe gap tothe north, 
Shasta and the Sie ras shut out the blizzards, ard the Coast 
Range the fogs and changeable influences of the ocean, which 
is eighty miles distant, giving to this part of the valley com- 
plete exempticn trom cold and dampness. While we! north in 
point of latitude, the climate here is milder and more equab'e 
than at Los Angeles or San Diego .Snow inthe valley is un- 
known. “The high walls on three sides of the valley congeal 
st and precipitate the moisture that blows up the valley from San 
fe Francisco, insuring, as they do, regular and ample rainfall to 
° develop all crops with out the aid of irriga'ion 
* In point of, scenery, this part of California surpasses all 
3 others, it bing in the region of lofty mountains, with perpetual 
7 snow in constant sight.. The locality is natures sanitarium, 
_ being thoroughly protected by these mountain barriers 

Relief ofcure is’alwa,sfound for pulmonary affections. Let 
rstood that the local view is at the present time 
ce the drawing fram which the cut was made. A 
vast amount of planting was done in the spring of 18¢4 and 
1895, and more 1s now going on Sonething like sixty new 
houses have been b since the drawing was made. The 


rye, tg Pee Gs 


Boe 


easy installments,we will 
RAISE deliver you a deed to a 


1o-acre lot inth s colony 

AN with a three-year-old 
olive, almond, fiz, peach, 

pear, prune, or apricot 

ORCH ARD orcharduponit, Youcan 
remain where you areun- 

til your trees come toa 

FOR YOU bearing condition, when 
you can remove to a 

pleasant, healthful, and 

WHILE profit yielding home. 
Such orchards usually 

piy 100 percent. a year, 

You commencing with the 4th 
year This is part of our 

plan for home building. 


Whereas, Many inquiries are made each day about Maywood 
Colony and its operators, Foster & Woodson, we therefore 
give the following information for the benefit of all wh» tcel 
an interest in our tair locality. Foster & Woodson are wel: 
known here. They have been prominent business men in this 
county for years, They are honest, capable men, eminently 
fair in all business relating to Maywood Colony. Ma;wood is 
on asound basis; is solvent, and deeds to any of its p:operty 
are perfectly good. Fruit raising can be successfully carried 
on wichout irrigation here. The lands of the colony a-e good, 
being especially adapted to thevarious kinds ot fruits ana nuts 
yrown m this State. They are low in price as compared with 
other lands of like kind. The Sacramento river does not over- 
flow them, and the climate and healthfulness of the locality is 
as go das elsewhere in the Scate. The prospects for a settle- 
ment ot happy, progressive p:ople is most assuring indeed. 
Water, fuel, and building material are compuratively cheap 
In a general way, | do not know so favorable a section in Cal- 
itornia for home-building by men of moderate means. I have 
a good knowledge ot the colony lands, and tothe end that they 
may be setrled and developed by a good and worthy class of 
citizens, will select ten or twenty-acre tracts for any who may 
entrust me with this daty. I will not guarantee satisfaction 
so far as location and environments are concerned, for we all 
have d‘fferent tastes, but will sele>t good, fertile soil, such as 
is usually accepted as well adapted to fruit culture. (Signed), 
J E. RAY, pastor M E church, Corning, California. 


10 A. 


COLUMBIA 
MARGUERETE 


$55 


SOUTHERN 


——<————— $e 


WAIT 


This is from a photographcfthe ¢ Ministers receive a struiga 


e . S2 . 
land, of which the above is a plat. isentatet® etn Goteaye 
As will be seen, itis level, and nnnnnnnmrmnnrnnnenrn 
eady for the plow. We had just § Therallrcadious 10 Mey mons 
aken a crop of hay from theland 2 buy 20 acres, provided they 


when the picture wastaken The ¢ 80 before buying. © 
Sierra Nevada mountains and )°4 hus advertisement, when cut 


sacramento River are shown in ? outand —_ us, Sas be good 
C is for $10 00 «na first payment 
eRe BAstAnOS, : on land in this Colony. 


GET OUR FREE PROSPECTUS. 


FOSTER & WOODSON. 


84 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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The Riving Church 


Feb. 1, 1899 


The Divina Lhurch 


@. Ww. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 


$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance 


(TO THE CLERGY $1.00.) 


@ingle eopies, Five Cents, on saie at the New 
York Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E, 
P, Dutton & Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chi- 
cago, at Brentano Bros, In Philadelphia, at John 
J. McVey’s, 39 N. 13th st., and Geo, W. Jacobs 
& Co., 103 S. rsth st. In Boston, at Damrell & Up- 
ham’s, 283 Washington st. In Baltimore, at KE. 
Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. In Brooklyn, 
at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and Living- 
ston at, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should 
name not only the new address, but also the old. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring 
to discontinue the paper must remit the amount 
due for the time it has been sent. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed. If 
desired, stamp must be sent. Change of label 
should indicate within two weeks the receipt of 
remittance. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made hy 
check, except on the banks in the great cities, 
ten cents must be added for exchange. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postel 
Union, the price is 12 skillings. To the clergy & 
shillings, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a 
line, agate measure (14 lines to an inch), without 
specified position. Notices of Deaths free. Mar- 
riage Notices one dollar. Obituary Notices, 
Resolutions, Appeals, and similar matter, three 
cents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions, 
No advertisement will be counted less than 
Give lines. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


GT. MARY'S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


A School for Girls, 
A College for Young Women. 


One of the oldest Church Schoels in the country, En- 
tirely rebuilt on modern lines in 1883. Everything up to 
thetimes. Music under the direction of Wm. H. SHER- 
Woop, Chicago. A preparatery and college course, The 
degree of B.A. given te graduates, Physical culturea 
special feature. 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, 
Rector and Founder. 


QT. ALBAN’S ACADEMY, 


Knoxville, Illinois, 


A Classical and Military Boarding School, for Boys of all 
ages. © training and athletic sports. 


A. H, Noyzs, Headmaster. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill 


Tux CuiIcaGo DIocEsANn SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D. D., 
B.C. L,, President of the Board of Trustees, Board and 
tuition 8300 per school year. Address the Rav. B, F, 
FLeEtTwoop, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, III. 


THE NATIONAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Chicago pee full courses ef Medical instruction, 
stc., also offers home readings for beginners, Fees low, 
T, GC, Duncan, M.D., Ph, D., LL.D., Pres, 


too State st. 
eee — 


Educational 


NEW YORK—STATS 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Garden City, Long Island (half hour from New 
York) Thoroughly graded from Primary to Collegiate. 
Certificate admits to colleges for women. Elective courses 
for advanced pupils and post graduates. Special arrange: 
ments for those desiring the advantages of New York 
City; concerts, lectures, art galleries, etc. 

Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Prin. 


QT. GABRIEL'S SCHOOL, Peekskill, N. Y. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. Onanem- 
inence overlooking the Hudsen as T.venty-fourth year 
b September 24th, 1895, Address. 

Peake Berea THE SISTER-IN CHARGE, 
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NEW JERSEY 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 


The fiftieth year of Burlington College—preparatory 
department—begins Sept. 18, 1895, Careful attention to 
the individual needs of students. Advanced work a spe- 
cialty. Address, Rev. C, E. O, NIcHOLS, rector, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 


[)ryad Hill School for Girls. 


Seuth Orange, N. J. Mrs. L. H. BENJAMIN, Prin. 


§CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


HOMESCHOOLFORYOUNGGIRLS. Terms, $250. 
Address, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, Asbury Park, New Tersey. 


easide Home School and Kindergarten. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Aa French and English Home School for 20 
girls. In charge of Mme. H. Clerc and Miss M.L, 
Pecke. Address, 4313 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
pares for College, or gives full academic.course. Twenty- 
eighth year opens Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 1895. For cir- 
Aone ay gle or Miss ALBERTA Oaktey, Bachelor of Letters, 

incipal., 


VIRGINIA 


RPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Easter half opens Feb. ro, 1896. Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A. Principal. 


THE EASTER TERM OF THE FRANCO- 


American Episcopal Home and Day School for Girls 
opened Jan. 15, 1896. All the teachers speak French, 
which is the language of the School. For catalogue ap- 
ply to Mme, J. D’ ESTAINVILLE GAILLARD, Miss E, H. 
CLAkK, 1023 15th St., N. W,, Washington, D.C. 


WISCONSIN 


(ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 


Fond du Lac, Wiscousiu. 
Next term begins Jan, 8th, 1896, and ends June 17th. 
$125 tor the Half Year. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 
The Rey. Cuas E. Taytor, B.D., Warden, 


QT. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Delafield, Wisconsin 
A Church School for Boys. Situated in the “lake region’ 
of southern Wisconsin, twenty-five miles from Milwaukee. 
Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Pre- 
pares for any of the colleges, or for business. Rates less 
than for any other school of its class. New term opens 
Jan, 8, 1896. For catalogues, testimonials, and all other 
information, apply to the Warden, the Rev. SIDNEY T, 
SMYTHE, A.M., Delafield, Wis. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls under the care et the Sisters of St. 
The twenty-sixth year begins September 24, 1895 
References: Rt. Rev, I. i Nichelson, D.D,, Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E, McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. 
F, Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; General Lucius Fair- 
child, Madison, Wis.; David B, Lyman, Esq., Chicago; 
W. D, Kerfoot, Esq, Chicago; Frederick S. Winston, 
Esq., Chicago. Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


T H E H Al 24th seo thy (or stamps), 
Whyit Falls O8, Turns Grey, 
and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. 


D. N. LONG & CO., ro1gz Arch St., Philadelpnia, Pa, 
**Every one should read this little beok.""—A thenanm. 


Church Furnishing 


STAINED GLASS. 


Geometric and Figure Work, simple and elaborate, 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for [ilustrated 
Handbook. 


for both Churches and Houses. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, New York 


PAULDING 
INCORPORATED 
STATE™JACKSONS® 


&(SO. 


CHICAGO. 


nae Sees BRENTANO BROS., 204 and 206 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, have always on 
hand THE LIVING CHURCH, an¢ 
the latest home and foreign papers and 
magazines. 


Gchool of the Sisters of the Charch. 


Boarding and ‘Day School for Girls. , 
(FOUNDED'BY MRS. SYLVANUS REED, 1864.) 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate departments. 
Address SisTzR-IN-CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53rd Street, 


——— es 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL. 
6 


and 8 Kast 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
Kwok 3 gg toed om cg girls. Under the charge 
of Sisters of St. Mary, Pupils are prepared for college 
examinations. The twenty-seventh year will ieuekee Room 916, 171 LaSalle St., 
Oct. ist. Address the SISTERSUPERIO. j New York Lite Building. 


Legal 
WALTER B. SAYLER, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


CHICAGO II. 


j fie Highest Grade * 
, pee, —Ay, Ecclesiastical Goods, 
Y 2 : Y iii? i 
wate eee Original Designs and 
Our Organ in Broad St. Presbyterian Ch., Columbus, O unsurpassed workmanship, 
FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., Correspondence Solicited. 
BUILDERS OF THE GREAT ORGANS 
in World’s Fair, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, Cincinnati, and many others. Correspondence 
solicited. Address, 
Farrand & Votey Organ Co., Detroit, Mich. 
New York and Chicago, 
<4, FURNITURE 
SRA \ 
=7 Of All Kinds NEARLY HALF 
FOR THE CHURCHES 
PAS K which we light had already 
‘ \y Church and Chancel, been lighted by other methods 
ta- Why not light your Church 
i Wene Tonal declan’ with FRINK’S Reflectors, and 
and prices made on appli- save trouble and expense? 
nn Co Dies te Book of Light and Estimate 
* 9 free for the asking. 
Phoenix M’f’g Co., Sa 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. I. P. ’ 
: 551 Pearl St., New York. 
OF CHURCH FURNISHING See 
ee e 
FURNITURE : 
COMPANY Church Furnisher and Decorator, 
124 Clinton Place, New York. 
| < : SS aN Received per steamer Britannia for Lenten 
and Easter Seasons, Rich Brocades and Gros- 
grain Silks, Galloons, and Laces, from ¥ inch to 
6 inches, Damasks and Velours for Dossals, | 
Fringes from ¥% inch to6 inches, Linings, Linens, 
3 q Real Ecclesiastical Embroidery Silk. 
eaoaae a Soe ec oer A Ialso offer Domestic goods, made_up especially 
143) for my trade, at exceptionally low prices. 
> 
ST. AGNES’ GUILD. 
Patton & Fisher, Caivary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Architects Vestments,Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
AN Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 
\ 50 Montauk Block, Address, Kuv. Wa. B. HAMILTON, Racvor 
7 1165 MonroeSt.. “1406 MONROE ST., CH CAGO. s 
CHICAGO. 
COX SONS & VINING, 
2% : 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
we 
Embroideries and Fabrics 
Clerical Suits, Surplices 
< ; Cassocks, Stoles, Hoods. 
rimary actors SUCCESSORS TO 
of Organic Evolution, by KE. D. COPE, PhD., COX SONS, BUCKLEY & co. 
pds pees U.S. Nat. Acad. ie papers Prof of . 
oology and Comparative Anatomy, University 
of dt ear ppbascietaa nals Breet 550} Geo. E. Androvette & Co., 
cloth. $200. Send for descriptive circular, num- 
ber zo—a handbook of the new Lamarckian the- | =°e S d Gl aoe 
ory of evolution. ~ taine ass s 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO.| 27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


LUETKE & CO., 


Designers and 
Manufacturers 


e 
-3- 


Ecclesiastical Art in Metal, Wood, Marble, Stained Glass Decoration, Etc 


Send for Catalogue. :- :- 


652 Hudson St., New York. 


Zhe Living, Church 


Hews and Hotes 


HE Rev, A. J. Robinson, vicar of Holy Trinity 
T church, Marylebone, has addressed an interest- 
ing pastoral letter to his nominal parishioners of the 
upper classes. Every clergyman knows how difficult 
it is, as a rule, to make his spiritual ministrations ef- 
fective in the families of the wealthy. The vicar’s 
point is indicated in a quotation which he makes from 
George Eliot’s ‘‘Daniel Deronda:—‘'While a laud- 
able zeal was laboring to carry the light of spirit- 
ual law up the alleys—where law is chiefly known as 
the policeman—Mrs. Grandcourt, condescending a 
little to a fashionable rector, and conscious of a femi- 
nine advantage over a learned dean, was, so far as 
pastoral care and religious fellowship were concerned, 
in as complete a solitude as a man in a light-house.” 
The vicar says, ‘‘Again and again the difficulty of giving 
to such that pastoral care and religious fellowship of 
which George Eliot speaks overwhelms me. I am 
thankful Iam not, and have no desire to be, a fash- 
ionable rector, but I am rector of this parish; the re- 
sponsibility is a great one, and by God’s help I want 
to do my duty to rich and poor alike. So, while I beg 
you to look at the accompanying papers, allow me to 
assure you that I amever at your service, and if in spir- 
itual matters, or in any way I can render you or your 
household any aid, I shall ever be ready to do so.” 
The problem is first to attain access to people of this 
class on equal terms, and secondly, to do so without 
sinking the character of the priest in that of the man 
of society. : 


NHE Law Journal, one of the leading organs of 
legal opinion in England, regrets the refusal of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to entertain the peti- 
tion of Father Black. It says the Archbishop’s reply 
is hardly satisfactory from a legal point of view. The 
Law Journal has all along entertained the hope that 
the point in question would be raised and settled 
without delay, and is ‘‘disappointed to find a disposi- 
tion to shirk its discussion.” ‘‘On every ground we 
should have thought the complaint of Mr. Black 
called for authoritative inquiry.” ‘‘If there has been 
an illegality, it must obviously be one for which either 
the Bishop and his chancellor together, or one of 
them singly, must be responsible.” If it be the Bish- 
op, he cannot be subjected to trial before the‘tribunal 
of Lord Penzance, to which the Archbishop seems to 
refer Father Black in his reply. Itis pointed out that 
the Archbishop was not obliged to cite the Bishop of 
Lincoln, yet, in his discretion, he didso. The point 
at issue in that instance was nothing more serious 
than certain matters of ceremonial. In this case, 
where the Christian law of marriage and the conserv- 
ation of public morals is at stake, the Archbishop, in 
the exercise of the same discretion, declines to issue 
acitation. There is certainly something painful in 
this hesitancy to deal witha matter which touches 
tundamentals of morality. 


URKEY and her misdeeds continue not only to 
T furnish copy in abundance for foreign correspon- 
dents, but for the newspaper workers at Washington 
as well. The stereotyped introductions, ‘‘it is rumored 
in diplomatic circles,” or ‘‘it is believed,” or ‘‘accord- 
ing toa well-knowa diplomat,” etc., are most promi- 
nent in the telegraphic columns of the great dailies, 
and while keeping the credulous public on the tiptoe 
of expectancy, show how little these enterprising wri- 
ters really know about it. During the past week a 
“rumor” that the Sultan actually possessed a sem- 
blance of humanity gained credence through the pub- 
lication of a statement that he would permit the work 
of relief within the borders of his domain, providing it 
be through the medium of an agency receiving the en- 
dorsement of United States Minister Terrell. He 
would not, however, recognize the Red Cross as aso- 
ciety. This report was proven untrue by the publi- 
cation of dispatches Monday in effect thatthe Rev. H. 
S. Barnum, representing the American Board of For- 
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eign Missions had been refused leave to go from 
Constantinople to Erzeroum, because ‘‘missionaries 
have proven disturbers.” This is a charge absolutely 
without foundation, as the secretary of the board, at 
Boston, states the missionaries have kept themselves 
free from all Turkish political complications. Minis- 
ter Terrell also denounces the charge as calumny. The 
reported Russo-Turkish alliance has already been 
vigorously denied by representatives of the Sultan at 
Washington, thus leaving the situation as it was two 
weeks ago. By the time diplomats are through talk- 
ing, the Turkish appetite for Christian blc od will have 
been satiated. 


WO priests of the Orthodox Eastern Church 

were present at the Advent ordination in Salis- 
bury cathedral on St. Thomas’ Day. One of these was 
the priest of the Greek Church at Bayswater, Dr. 
Antonius Paraschis; the other, the archpriest Smirnoff, 
of the Russian embassy. The ordination, we are glad 
to observe took place at 8 a.m. It is much to be de- 
sired that the old custom of holding ordinations at an 
early hour might be generally restored. The present 
practice is, we believe, of very recent date. The Ori- 
ental ecclesiastics were given a place in the procession 
and were assigned places in the presbytery. It was 
observed that they followed the service, Greek copies 
of which were placed in their hands, with great inter- 
est and exemplary reverence. In attitude and posture, 
however, they followed Eastern customs. Breakfast 
followed the function, at which the foreign ecclesias- 
tics were present, together with the newly ordained 
priests and deacons, and other invited guests. The 
Greek Archimandrite congratulated ‘‘the seven dea- 
cons and nine priests,’ and spoke heartily of the hope 
of Christian unity, and the Russian archpriest fer- 
vently echoed his sentiments. 


“\HE Armenian Relief Committee of Chicago, hav- 
ing its headquarters at 100 Washington st., has 
issued a strong appeal to all the congregations in the 
city for prompt contributions in aid of the sufferers. 
The circular refers to the outpouring of relief from all 
over the world when a hundred thousand people were 
left destitute by the burning of Chicago. Three times 
that number now in Armenia, mostly women and 
children, are starving and freezing. The committee 
will at present send funds to the International Relief 
Committee, and later to Miss Barton when the Red 
Cross mission has entered on its work. Request is 
made that offerings be taken in all the congregations 
on Feb. gth, or as early thereafter as possible. Bishop 
McLaren is a member of the committee and signs the 
appeal. 


ANITOBA has declared itself favorable to the 
National school system, and unless force is 
used, Premier Greenway and his government will not 
permit the establishment and maintenance from pub- 
lic funds of sectarian schools. In 1890 Manitoba 
passed an act abolishing State aid to Roman Catholic 
schools. The Romanists appealed to the highest 
courts in vain until last year, when the imperial prov- 
ince council in London rendered judgment empower- 
ing the Dominion parliament to establish separate 
schools. An order to this effect was bluntly disre- 
garded by Premier Greenway, and his stand was 
strongly supported at the late Manitoba elections. 


ROMAN Catholic priest at Kilannin, Ireland, re- 

A fusing to obey the order of his bishop transfer- 
ring him to another parish, took possession of the 
church on a Saturday in company with his partizans, 
and attempted to hold it against his successor. He 
was finally ejected by a policeman, against whom he 
brought suit in the local court. The trial assumed the 
form of an investigation to ascertain before a civil 
tribunal who was the rightful ‘‘parish priest” of Kil- 
annin. The counsel of therecalcitrant priest insisted 
that the judge should direct the jury that the decrees 
of the sacred congregation of cardinals and the sen- 
tence of suspension by the Bishop (of Galway) were 


illegal under the English law that ‘no foreign poten- 
tate, spiritual or temporal, should use or exercise au- 
thority in England?” The most interesting point 
brought out by the trial was the declaration by a pro- 
fessor of Maynooth that ‘Ireland isamissionary coun- 
try.” So it seems that the term “Italian mission,” 
applied by Archbishop Benson to the Roman Church 
in England,might be extended to that in Ireland also. 


TAH has been admitted to statehood and a 

forty-fifth star is to be added to the American 
flag. In taking this step, Congress has placed im- 
plicit faith in promises of the Mormon Church, and if 
these promises are sacredly kept, Utah will] have prov- 
en herself worthy of a place inthe Union. The con- 
stitution adopted by the State seems to fill the re- 
quirements, in that it prohibits polygamy or plural 
marriages. The declaration of rights is particularly 
emphatic as to religious liberty. ‘The Church and 
State are divorced absolutely, and no schools are to 
be under sectarian control; neither is religion to be a 
qual‘fication for voting or office holding. The prohib- 
ition of plural marriages is doubtless distasteful to a 
large part of the population of the new State. Ina 
recent interview in New York, Mormon Bishop Hart, 
a member ofgthe ‘‘Order of Melchizedek,” declared 
there would be no officers other than of the Mormon 
faith, either elective or appointive, unless the Church 
so willed it. He also declared the ordinance concern- 
ing polygamous marriages merely suspended, not re~- 
pealed, and intimated that when the Mormons were 
free from federal interference, they might do as they 
pleased. It is to be hoped such utterances are merely 
the reflections of a fanatic, and are not to be taken as 
representing the sentiments of the Mormon people. 


Gas for rejoicing on the part of all Christian 
nations will be found in the changed attitude of 
the Emperor of China. A recent edict orders the 
clause which prohibits Manchuria natives from be- 
coming Christians to be erased from the ¢a-tsing 
lu-lieh, or laws of the great pure dynasty. The latest 
edition of the code, which was prepared many years 
ago to govern the acts and etiquette of officials par- 
ticularly, was printed in 1892, and contains the clause 
above mentioned, which has been a thorn in the flesh 
of diplomatic representatives of Christian nations. 


HE appointment of a scholarly woman to a pro- 

fessorship in the University of Michigan has 
been spoken of as an unique thing, the latest and most 
advanced step in the ‘‘emancipation” of women. As 
a matter of fact we are just getting back to a point 
which had been already attained in Europe before 
the Reformation. In Spain, under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, several distinguished women held univer- 
sity positions. One of these, Lucia de Medrano, 
taught classics in the university of Salamanca, and 
Francisca de Lebrija occupied the chair of rhetoric at 
Alcala. Another was the Queen’s instructor in Latin. 
Mention is also made of a women of high distinction 
who occupied a professor’s chair at Genoa, when that 
university stood amongst the firstin Europe. There 
is nothing new under the sun. 


HE Rev. J. W, Adams, who has just been pro- 

moted to a living in Norfolk bearing the won- 
derful name of Stow Bardolph-with-Wimsbotsham,, 
has the distinction of being the only clergyman who. 
has won.the Victoria Cross while in Orders. It was at 
Kabul in 1879, during the Afghan war. During a se- 
vere battle a youth of the 9th Lancers was wounded 
inacharge. In struggling to reach the staff he fell 
from exhaustion. The chaplain sprang from his horse 
and ran to the lad’s assistance, and succeeded in con- 
veying him to an ambulance in the rear. Crossing a 
deep water course on his,return, he saw two of the 
Lancers drowning with their horses upon them. 
These, also, he succeeding in rescuing, notwithstanding 
the Afghans were close upon them allthe time. Certain-~ 
ly the Cross was well earned by such deeds as these. - 
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At St. John’s chapel, the Rev. Philip A. H. Brown, vicar, 
104 new names have been added to the roll of the Indus- 
trial School since the opening of the present season. 


Trinity Chapel Home has recently received gifts amount- 
ing to $1,645. Among the larger givers are Mr. and Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Carroll Jackson, 
Mrs. E. A. Hoffman, Mrs. J. B. Lawrence, and Mr. Fred- 
erick Clarkson. 

The church of the Incarnation, the Rev. Wm. M. Gros- 
venor, rector, is to have a new curate, in the person of the 
Rev. John Campbell. Mr. Campbell comes from New Ha- 
ven, and has been for two years curate of St. Paul’s church 
in that city. f 

The enlargement of St. Bartholomew’s parish house is to 
be a structure of eight stories in height. It will be built in 
the most substantial manner. The plans indicate that the 
architectural style will be Renaissance. 


The Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s church, delivered an address on the evening of 
Monday, Jan. 27th, at the 43rd anniversary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


At the church of the Epiphany, the Rev. J. Frederick 
Holmes, priest in charge, the cantata, ‘‘The Holy City,” 
was rendered on the evening of the 3rd Sunday after 
Epiphany, Jan. 26th, under the direction of Dr. Wm. H. 
Woodcock, organist and choirmaster of the cathedral of 
the Incarnation, Garden City, N. Y. 


At the church of the Reconciliation, the Rev. James G. 
Lewis, vicar, an address was recently delivered by Mr. 
John W. Wood, general secretary of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. The Amity, one of the vigorous organiza- 
tions of the Church, has arranged an attractive course of 
winter lectures. The officers of the society were installed 
Monday, Jan. zoth. 

The last meeting in old St. Luke’s Hospital of the Satur- 
day and Sunday Hospital Association, was held Monday 
afternoon, Jan. 2oth. It was the annual meeting, and the 
officers were re-elected, including the Rev. Dr. Geo. R. 
Baker, and Messrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Geo. Macculloch 
Miller, Geo. P: Cammann, and Morris K. Jessup. The next 
meeting will be held in the new buildings of St. Luke’s. 


A private view was afforded Thursday and Friday of 
last week at the Tiffany studios, of the Easton memorial 
window to be placed in Calvary church, Summit, N.J. It 
is the largest rose window ever constructed in this method 
of glass making. The subject represents ‘‘The Beati- 
tudes,” and is carefully and sympathetically treated from 
a design by Frederick Wilson. 


At the church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. Dr. D. 
Parker Morgan, rector, the 3rd Sunday after Epiphany, 
Jan. 26th, was of specialinterest. In the morning occurred 
the annual missionary sermon, the preacher being the 
Rev. Dr. Langford, general secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sions. At night was celebrated the 14th anniversary of 
the Guild of St. Paul. Anaddress was delivered by Hon. 
John P. Faure, commissioner of charities. 


At St. George’s churca, the Rev. Dr. Wm. S. Rainsford, 
rector, the parochial endowment now reaches $137,733.25, 
with the aim of eventually becoming $200,000. A legacy of 
$32,000 has helped to swell theamount within the past year. 
The period of five years has ended on Sunday, Jan. 26th., 
during which Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s promise has 
held good: that he would double, dollar for dollar, what- 
ever was raised by the congregation for this object. He 
has in all contributed thus about $50,000. A special effort 
was made, just as the time expired, to add further funds, 
resulting in a gift of $11,000, 

Mr. Chas. E. Tracy, brother-in-law of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and member of a leading Jaw firm, died at Colo- 
rado Springs, Thursday, Jan. 23rd. He was born in this 
city 48 y2ats ago, graduated at the College of the City of 
New York and the Law School of Columbia College. He 
matried twice, his second wife bsing a daughter of the 
Hon, John Bigelow, formerly minister to France. Three 
children and a wife survive him in this city. In 1889 Presi- 
dent Cleveland became a member of Mr. Tracy’s firm, and 
only resigned upon his re-election to the presidency. Mr. 
Tracy took an active part in all charitable work, was a 
vestryman and treasurer of St. George’s church, and also 
of the church of the Holy Innocents, Highland Falls, N. Y. 
He was a member of the Century and otierclubs. The fu- 
neral arrangements are under the direction of Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 


To St. Augustine’s chapel, at the suggestion of the vicar, 
the Rey. Dr. Arthur C. Kimber, Messrs. Hilton, Hughes & 
Co, have recently very kindly presented for the use of those 
engaged in industrial work, large samples of all kinds of 
carpets in general use. Attached to each sample is a 
label giving the name, place, and method of manufacture, 
usual price, etc. One object of the exhtbitis to impart a 
knowledge of the cheap and the real fabrics and their do- 
mestic values. It is hoped that the Home School willsoon 
own a small model range, from which girls can learn by 
practical experiment the use of flues and dampers, and 
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how they work. Economy in cooking and in the use of fuel 
is the aim to betaught. Articles for the gymnasium have 
been ordered and willsoon bein place. The selection of 
apparatus has been carefully made, under competent guid- 
ance. Two of the ward visitors have, within the last twelve 
months, made, respectively, 1,224 and 1,312 visits among 
the poor. 

On the first Sunday after the;Epiphany, Jan. 12th, the 
Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, rector of St. Stephen’s church, 
Philadelphia, delivered a sermon or address at the Fifth 
Ave. Baptist church. Dr. McConnell had taken pains to 
procure canonical consent from the near rector, the Rev. 
Dr. David H. Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s, to officiate with- 
in the bounds of his parish, and also had the sanction of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Tiffany, D. D., presumably acting 
for the Bishop. Dr. McConneil’s address was one of a 
course on ‘The contributions of the Churches to our com- 
mon Christian life and Faith.” Dr. McConnell appeared in 
his ordinary dress, without his priestly vestments, and he 
took no part in the religious services, which were conduct- 
ed by the pastor. This is the congregation of which Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Mr. Wm. Rockefeller, Mr. Chas. L. 
Colby, and other prominent Baptists in this city, are 
trustees. 


At St. Chrysostom’s chapel, the Rev. Thomas H. Sill, 
vicar, Mr. F. W. Burge has been appointed assistant organ- 
ist. He succeeds Mr. Frank J. Clegwidden who rose to 
the position from having been one of the choristers of the 
chapel, and who has taken up new work elsewhere. Mr. 
Burge is acandidate for Holy Orders, and is at present 
pursuing his studies at the General Theological Seminary. 
The annual Epiphany choir festival music was admirably 
rendered by the choir. Among the selections were Field’s 
Magnificat, Smart’s anthem, ‘‘Be Glad, O ye Righteous;” 
Stainer’s ‘‘Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts,” and Field’s 
Te Deum, The sermon, by the Rev. Canon Knowles, was 
listened to with great interest. His text was Psalm Ixvii:5; 
“Let the people praise thee, O God, yea, let all the people 
praise thee.” His clear statement of certain abuses that 
have sprung up in what are called boy choirs, and his em- 
phasis of the people’s part in the music of the Church, 
made the sermon a notable one. The choir of this chapel 
recently made a visit to St. Luke’s Hospital, and rendered 
music at a service of Evensong in the hospital oratory. 
This was the last Sunday service in the oratory of the old 
hospital. 

On St. Paul’s eve, Friday, Jan. 24th, the arrangements 
made for the transfer of the patients of St. Luke’s Hospital 
from the old building to the new were successfully car- 
ried out, according to the plans mentioned in our last issue. 
The number of patients had wisely been reduced to the 
smallest possible number, by gradual process, and only 39 
remained in the old edifice to be cared for. These were taken 
to the new home; and though the weather was somewhat 
rainy, the precautions that none of the sick ones should 
encounter the least danger from exposure on the journey 
proved to be adequate. The Vanderbilt pavilion was com- 
pletely supplied with furnishings and fittings, and ready 
for use. The workmen on the new buildings are expected 
to be through final tasks by Feb. 15th, at which time St. 
Luke’s will be formally thrown open for the admission of 
general patients. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Paddock lectures 
will be delivered this year by the Rev. Arthur Mason, who 
takes for his theme, *'The conditions of our Lord’s life 
upon the earth as set forthin the Gospels.” The first lec- 
ture will be upon the topic, ‘‘The historical mode of study- 
ing our Lord’s life.” This will be followed by successive 
subjects: ‘The development of Our Lord’s moral charac- 
ter;” ‘‘Our Lord's exercise of power;” ‘‘Our Lord’s knowl- 
edge-—its apparent limitations ;” ‘‘Our Lord’s knowledge— 
its transcendent character.” 


Philadelphia 


Mr. Orlando Crease, treasurer, reports that up to Jan. 
25th, he has received $gor from 86 Sunday schools for the 
Advent offering in aid of the Royersford mission. 


At the church of the Good Shepherd, Kensington, the 
Rey. John A. Goodfellow, rector, the annual meeting of 
the parish guilds was held on Wednesday evening, 22nd 
ult. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. W. B. Bo- 
dine. 


The corporation of the Home for the Homeless held its 
annual meeting at the institution on Monday afternoon, 
2zoth ult. Mrs. A. F. Lax was re-elected president, and 
Mrs. Julia Trenwith, treasurer. During the year $2,043 67 
were the total receipts, and the expenditures were $1,970.17. 
The Rey. H. L. Phillips and ten laymen were elected 
trustees. 


Referring to anitem in THe Livinc Cuurcu of Novy. 2nd 
last, in regard to the unadministered estate of the late 
Rey. Dr. Herman Hooker, an inventory of the personal es- 
tate of decedent was filed, Jan. 23rd, 1n the register’s office, 
in which the value is fixed at $3,012.50. Nashotah House 
will therefore receive one-half of this amount, less the col- 
lateralinheritance tax, charges and costs. 
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The following officers of the Young Women’s Boarding 
House Association were elected at the annual meeting: 
President, Miss Coles; directress, Mrs. Markoe; treasurer, 
Mrs. Josiah M. Bacon; secretary, Miss Mary Read Fisher, 
and 12 ladies as manegers. Included in the board of coun- 
cilare the Rev. Messrs. S. D. McConnel), D.D., Leverett 
Bradley, and W. F. Paddock, D.D., and four of the laity. 
Solicitor, H. W. Page, Esq.; physician, Dr. Fisher; con- 
sulting physician, Dr. Mary W. Griscom. 

Musical services were resumed at old St. Andrew’s 
church on Sunday evening, 19th ult. in which both the 
regular choir and the choral society of the parish under the 
direction of Prof. Wm. R. Barnes took part. Mme. Louise 
Natali-Graham, the well-known soprano, sang the solo, “I 
will extol Thee, O Lord,” from Costa’s ‘‘Eli.” Among the 
other selections were Gotterman’s ‘Romarza;” Mendel-. 
ssohn’s ‘Priests’ March;” Fairland’s Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis, concluding with Buck’s Ze Deum in Ed. The ser- 
monwas preached by the rector, the Rev. Dr. W. F. Pad- 
dock. 


The annual meeting of the contributors to the House of 
Rest for the aged was held on Monday afternoon, 2oth ult., 
in the room of the Women’s Auxiliary in the Church house, 
Dr. John Ashhurst, Jr.,in the chair. The report showed 
that the number in the House last year was 13; admitted 
during the year, 5; died, 3; present number, 15. The 
treasurer’s report stated that the receipts, including a bal- 
ance of $130.36 from last year were $3,965.46; present bal- 
ance $33.50. The anniversary exercises were held in the 
assembly room. Bishop Whitaker presided, and made the 
opening address. He contrasted the life of the aged in the 
Home with those for whom the State or municipality gen- 
erally cares, and the purpose of the Home to save a refined 
man or woman from contact with mendicants. Anaddress 
was made by the Rev. R. W. Forsyth; a few remarks were 
also made by the Rev. John R. Moses. 


The 4th midwinter banquet of the alumni of the Divinity 
School was held on Tuesday evening, Jan. a1st, at the 
Hotel Lafayette, the Rev. Joseph L. Miller presiding. 


Covers were laid for about 4o members, together witha . 


number of guests. Among the latter were Bishop Whita- 
ker, the Rev. Dr. McConnell, the Rev. Professors Bartlett, 
Gould, Micou, Fulton, Batten, and Robinson, and of the 
board of overseers, Dr. John Ashhurst Jr., Harold Goodwin 
and L. H. Redner, Esqs. There were present of the alumni 
Bishop Whitehead of Pittsburgh and 27 priests from 9 
other dioceses. The Rev. Dr. John Fulton spoke on “‘Our 
Alma Mater, her degrees and how to get them;” the Rev. 
R. Ringwalt, on ‘‘Books, Old and New;” the Rev. G. W. 
Shinn, D.D., on ‘Our Alma Mater and other Theological 
Schools.” In response to the call of the president, speeches 
were made by Bishop Whitaker, Bishop Whitehead, and 
others. 
bellished in pen and ink sketches in several colors, bronzed. 
It was the work of one of the alumni. 


In the will of Mary B. Christian, probated a1st ult., are 
bequests of $500 to the Home of the Merciful Saviour for 
crippled children, and the same amount to the House of 
St. Michael and All Angels for young colored cripples un- 
der charge of Sister Sarah; and to an unsectarian Home 
for Aged and Infirm colored petsons. ‘She also gives $1,000 
each to the following organizations: Female P. E. Prayer 
Book Society; Female Episcopal Benevolent Society; Fe- 
male Episcopal Tract Society; Churchmen’s Missionary 
Association for Seamen; the P. E. Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety; the P. £. Fund for the Relief ot the Widows and Or- 


phans of Deceased Clergymen, and of Aged, and Infirm, | 


and Disabled Clergymen; the P. E. Domestic Missionary 
Society; the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals; and to the P. E. Foreign and Domestic Missionary 
Society, $500 for the use of that society for mission work 
among the freedmen. The testatrix directed that the resi- 
due of her estate be devised to St. Christopher’s Hospital 
fcr children, either absolutely, without conditions, or held 
in trust, the income only to be used, as her cousin and ex- 
ecutor, William B. Scott, shallin his discretion deem best. 


The West Philadelphia Convocation met on Thursday 
afternoon, Jan. 23rd, in St. Philip’s church, the Rev. Wm. 
Hi. Falkner, rector. Tbe Rev. Dr. C. A. Maison,president, 
was inthechair. After brief devotional services, Arch- 
deacon Brady spoke of a visit made to Overbrook, a most 
promising suburb, and thought that a mission planted 
there would be productive of much religious good to the 
diocese. Ground had been offered at a very low valuation; 
and he suggested that convocation should give its approval 
to the establishment of a mission there. The Rey. E. L. 
Ozilby mentioned the fact that Overbrook is isolated trom 
St. Barnabas’ church, Had@ington, and St. Asaph’s, Bala, 
and he thought the field was a promising one. Convoca- 
tion by a resolution endorsed the proposition of the arch- 
deacon for the purchase of a property at Overbrook for the 
establishment ot a mission. The treasurer reported a bal- 
ance of $575 64. The Rev. F. P. Clark read an essay on 
“Religious education in the public schools—Is it needed?” 
The subject was discussed by Major Veale and the Rev. 
Messrs. H. J. Beagen, Alden Welling, and E. L. Ogilby. 
Reports were made by the Rev. H. B. Martin, M.D., as to 


At the plate of Bishop Whitaker, wasa menu em- | 
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St. James’, Hestonville; the Rev. E. L. Ogilby relative to 
St. Barnabas’, Haddington; and Father Welling of St. 
Michael and All Angels. The question of purchasing 
ground adjoining the church of St. Barnabas was referred 
to a committee and the rector to investigate and report. 
At the missionary service in the evening, a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. John Dows Hills, associate rector of 
St. Mary’s church. 


The quarterly meeting of the convecation of German- 
town had an all-day session on Tuesday, Jan. 21st. There 
was in the forenoon a celebration of the Holy Communion 
at St. Michael’s church, the rector, Rev. Dr. John K. Mur- 
phy, officiating; the sermon was preached by rhe Rev. 
James Haughton. Atthe business meeting in the after- 
noon, the Rev. Dr. J. De W. Perry, dean, presided. The 
treasurer’s report showed thereceipts to have been $2 732 83; 
expenditures, $2,446.04. A memorial of the late H. H. 
Houston, who for ro years was deputy to convocation from 
St. Peter’s church, Germantown, was adopted. Mr. Hun- 
sicker reported that ground had been purchased at Olney 
for a new church (St. Alban’s) at a cost of $3 500, of which 
amount $:,zoo had been paid, the balance to remain on 
mortgage. The speaker asked convocation for its aid 
toward the erection of the church. The dean reported 
the resignation of the Rev. Lewis H. Jackson as missionary 
of St. Andrew’s church, Yardley, and that the latter would 
serve until a successor was appointed. The Rev. J. T. 
Carpenter who was prevented from prosecuting his work 
as missionary by illness, was appointed by the dean as 
missionary at Centerville and Centre Hill for six months. 
In the evening a public missionary meeting was held, at 
which addresses were made by the Archdeacon and the 
Rev. Prof. James of the Divinity School. 


Information was received in this city,by the managers of 
the Episcopal hospital, that on Jah. zoth, the will of Mrs. 
Anna R. Aspinwall, of Pittsburgh, who died Dec. 6th last, 
in Scotland, was filed for probate, leaving her vast estate 
entirely to Philadelphia institutions. Just before the in- 
strument was registered Mary E. Delafield, the niece and 
next of kinof Mrs. Aspinwall, filed a caveat to the will. 
The case was to be heard on the 22nd ult, but the contest 
was abandoned. She bequeaths to the Episcopal hospital 
of this city her entire estate, ‘‘for.the care, maintenance, 
“and support, while their health requires the same, of as 
‘many poor white female orphan children, who have been 
“411 and are convalescing, as the income of the fund may 
“support; provided, however, that my said trustees shall 
“first, out of the principal of the fund, erect a separate 
“building, on some suitable part of their ground * * * not 
**to cost more than $20,000, unless the hospital shall be 
“willing to contribute any excess * * from their own 
“‘proper fund.” The pictures now in care of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts she bequeaths to that institution; but all 
others she directs to be hung on the walls of the building 
for the convalescing children. The real estate is believed 
to be worth three million dollars and the personal estate 
half a million more. Mrs. Aspinwall was a granddaughter 
of Senator James Ross, from whom she inherited a vast 
estate located in and near Pittsburgh. Her maiden name 
was Coleman, and she was related to the Colemans of Phil- 
adelphia and New York. 


The sth annual meeting of the Church Training and 
Deaconess House was held on Tuesday afternoon, 21st ult. 
in the room of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Church House, 
Bishop Whitaker in the chair, with Mr. Ewing L. Miller, 
secretary. The report of Mr. George C. Thomas, treas- 
urer, stated that the receipts of the general fund amounted 
to $1,157.92; present balance, $387.33; total of endowment 
fund, $4,537.10. The board of managers reported a marked 
growth in the work. The house is now full, and the stu- 
dents are limited to those parishes in which there are man- 
agers to direct them; 78 persons attend the lectures, which 
are free toall. At the conclusion of thisyear’s course it is 
expected that six members of the class will be set apart as 
deaconesses. The report of the House Mother stated that 
the property is free from debt; there ate 19 residents, and 
more applicants than can be accomodated. Since Epiph- 
any, 1891, there have been 48 students, and 11 of this num- 
ber have been set apart as deaconesses. All the deaconesses 
have been constantly employed. The Bishop made an ad- 
dress, and said that there is now a necessity for a forward 
movement in the work, with regard to a higher standard. 


The Bishop advocated raising the standard of qualification . 


for admission. Dr. John Ashhurst, Jr., suggested the ad- 
visability of having an infirmary where students with in- 
fectious diseases could be isolated. Bishop Whitaker an- 
nounced that he had appointed as warden, the Rev. Dr. J. 
DeW. Perry. The following as the Board of Council were 
elected: Messrs. John Ashhurst, Jr., M. D., George C. 
Thomas, Charles C. Harrison, R. Francis Wood, and Ewing 
L. Miller; the present secretary and treasurer were both 
re-elected. The Bishop announced that he had appointed 
Caroline Sanford as House Mother, and 11 ladies as mana- 
gers. 


A meeting under the auspices of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
and in the interests of foreign missions,was held on Thurs- 
day morning, Jan. 23rd, in the assembly room of the Church 
House. Archdeacon Brady presided, conducted the devo- 
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tional service, and made the opening address. The Rev. 
Robt. K. Massie, of China, spoke of mission work in China 
and its three methods—the evangelistic or preaching meth- 
od, the educational or teaching, and the hospital or heal- 
ing. A training school for Bible women has been estab- 
lished at St. John’s College. In China there is a workin 
hospitals for women which cannot be done by men. The 
Rev. Dr. Matson spoke of.missionary work among the 
Jews. They are God’s chosen people and Christianity came 
through them. Jesus, the Jew, suffered the agonies of 
Gethsemane; the Apostles were Jews, and every word of 
the Bible was written by Jews. The Jew to day isa being 
of superior intelligence. He was followed, on the same 
subject, by Mr. Max Green. Mrs. Pierson, better known as 
Ida Goepp, spoke of missionary work in Japan, to which 
country she first went five years ago, only returning at this 
time on account of her husband’s health. She exptects to 
go back six months from hence. She gave an interesting 
address on home life among the Japanese. Miss Emery, 
general secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, spoke relative 
to the necessity of converting Christians in a Christian 
land to care for the heathen. An address was made by 
Miss Krakorian, a native of Armenia, who said her father 
was one of the first converts of the missionaries sent out 
by the American Board a half century ago. He has now a 
congregation of 200 members. She, herself, had been work- 
ing for Christianity from the age of 11 years. She came to 
this country for the means to erect a mission house. After 
telling of the horrible persecutions and massacres still be- 
ing enacted in her country, she concluded by saying that 
the United States out to try and save one of the finest na- 
tions in the world. A collection was made for the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary. 


The semi-annual meeting of the joint diocesan committee 
on uniform Sunday school lessons, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging the Church Sunday school lessons for Trinity-tide, 
1897, was held on Tuesday, Jan. 21st, in the Church House. 
Mr. George C. Thomas was in the chair; Mr. Spencer D. 
C. Van Bokkelen, secretary, and the Rev. H. L. Duhring, 
assistant secretary. This committee has been in existence 
for 19 years, suggesting semi-annually a suitable outline of 
topics for Sunday school instruction. It is not a publication 
committee but aims only to do what the International Com- 
mittee does for other Sunday schools. As one result of its 
efforts, the quality of instruction given has improved, and 
greater attention has been secured for Church doctrines 
and usages. The Church year is adhered to, and, as far as 
possible, each lessons comformsto its individual Sunday, 
while the collect for the day is given with some portion of 
the catechism. The committee’s membership represents 
various views, and there is no attempt at partisanship. 
Only such topics are set forth as may be properly studied, 
while editors and teachers are allowed full liberty to de- 
velop them as they deem best. These lessons are now in 
use in 3 500 Sunday schools, representing 40,coo teachers 
and 400,000 scholars, with every prospect of increased use. 
The members of the committee are appointed by the bish- 
ops of the different dioceses, and there are now represent- 
ed 40 dioceses and eight missionary jurisdictions, while the 
work is approved by seven other bishops. There were in 
attendance at this meeting 13 of the clergy, and seven of 
the laity, representing nine different dioceses. The com- 
mittee proceeded to arrange the schedule of the 2nd series 
of lessons from the Book of Acts, from chapter xvi to the 
end. The sub title selected was ‘‘The missionary labors 
of St. Panl.” The committee was entertained at dinner at 
Augustin’s, where it was joined by the Bishop and Mr. 
Geo. W. Jacobs. At the afternoon session, the committee 
considered the scheme of a five years’ course of lessons, 
from Advent, 1899, to Trinity, 1904. After discussion the 
matter was referred to a committee composed of eight 
clergymen and eight laymen, representing eight dioceses. 
The next meeting of the committee will bein St. Augus- 
Atine’s chapel, New York City. 


Diocesan News 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
Mr. William K. Ackerman, Mr. Arthur Ryerscn ard Mr. 
Frederick B. Tuttle have been elected delegates to 1epre- 
sent the Church Club of Chicago at the ccnfererce of 
Church Cluts to be held in Buffalo, Feb. 6h. 


The third quarterly meeting of the council of the Chi- 
cago Diocesan Organization of the Girls’ Friendly Society 
was held at the Church Club rooms, Tuesday, Jan. 21st. 
Reports from various branches showed that Christmas was 
largely observed by giving to others,poor children and fam- 
ilies, rather than the receiving of gifts, though the Girls’ 
Kalendar was almost without exception given to members. 
The G. F.S. room in the ‘Children’s Home” under the di- 
rection of the Sisters of St. Mary at the cathedral, was re- 
ported as fully furnished and ready for occupancy, the 
money having been pledged by different branches as fol- 
lows: St. James, $25; St. Mark’s, Evanston, $25; Cathedral, 
$25; Trinity,$10; Epiphany, $15; Ascension, $10; St. Mark’s, 
Chicago, $10; Grace, $10; 5t. Luke’s mission, $5; St. Barna- 
ba’s mission, $5; St. Philip’s, $5; St. John’s mission, $3; All 
Saints’, Ravenswood, $3; St. Paul’s,Savanna, $5. This room 
is intended as atemporary home for G. F. S. members or 
associates, strangers in the city, convalescing, or for any 
reason desiring such aresting place. The chief business 
of the meeting was the appointment of committees and 
all necessary arrangements for the annual meetirg which 
will be held in Grace church on Tuesday in Easter week. 


On Wednesday, 22nd inst., the corner stone of the new 
St. Paul’s parish house was laid by the Bishop, in the pres- 
ence of a large assemblage of the Ladies’ Guild, to whose 
energy, supported by the hard work of an indefatigable 


\layman, the congregation is indebted for the $15,cco now 


on hand for the building. The day being a somewhat in- 
clement one, a considerable portion of the preliminary ser- 
vice was said in the old rectory, where also the Diocesan 
delivered a brief address, in which he paid fitting tribute 
to the 15 years’ patient labor of the beloved rector. The 
new church, on the N. E. corner of Madison Ave. and soth 
St., is 150x150 ft., and cost $20.coo, The parish house, (the 
finished story of whose walls gives an idea of the fine ap- 
pearance it will present) stands at the rear, on the north- 
east corner of the lot, the whole southern face of the prop- 
erty being reserved for the new church, for which plans 
are already prepared, of which it is hoped to begin the 
erection this summer, provided a purchaser can be tound 
for the old property on Lake Ave., valued at $50,000. The 
new rectory will face on Madison Ave. Owing to the short 
notice of the ceremony but few gentlemen were present, 
among them were noticed the Rev. Messrs. C. H. Bixby, 
T. D. Phillipps, Jos. Rushton. John Sage, C.C. Tait and A. 
L. Williams; also Messrs. Bridge, Brooks (the architect), 
Myers, and Russell Stevens. 


In the old Kenwood Club building on Monday evening, 
Mr. W. K. Ackerman, president of the Church Club, read 
his paper entitled ‘‘Reminiscences of Hyde Park,” to an 
audience that fully appreciated the quaint humcr with 
which he interspersed his interesting statement of facts, 
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bag of candy andastory book. The fact that the tree was 
such asuccess is largely due to two generous gifts; one 
from Dr. Donald, of Boston, of three dozen choice books, 
and the other from Rev. Mr. Gilpin, of Germantown, Pa., of 
$5. 

SPOKANE.—The Rt. Rev. L. H. Wells returned from his 
Eastern trip last week, and conducted the services at All 
Saints’ cathedral Sunday. The Rev. Mr. Shaw resigned as 
tector of St. David’s church, and left last month for San 
Francisco. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S VISITATIONS 


FEBRUARY 
a. St. Mark’s church, Shreveport. 
g. St. James’ church, Baton Rouge. 
16. Grace church, Bayou Sara. 
19, St. Stephen’s church, Williamsport. 
- 20-24. Missions near Williamsport. 


MARCH 


1) New Orleans: 1: A. M., Trinity church; 7:30 P. M., St. 
Luke’s church. 
8 New Orleans: 
Grace church. 
15. New Orleans: 
Olivet church. 
22. New Orleans: 
ity chapel. 
29. 11 A. M., St. Paul’s church, New Orleans. 
APRIL 
5 31A.M., church ofthe Annunciation, New Orleans. 


11A. M., St. George’s church; 7:30 P.M, 
11 A. M., Christ cathedral; 7:30 P. M., Mt. 


11 A. M., St. Anna’s church; 7:30 P. M., Trin- 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

Archdeacon Joyner’s Rescue mission in Columbiais about 
ready to begin its work, the Rev. Geo. E. Howell, with his 
wife, having taken charge. The building was provided for 
by a memorlal gift of $1,500, and it is sufficiently finished 
to use for the present. It will require $1,000 more to com- 
plete the building, as but one series of dormitories has been 
made ready, and there are five more unfinished. The build- 
ing is not painted, and water ought to be provided, heaters 
put in, and the necessary furniture procured. These will 
call for $500; $300 of the matron’s salary has been provided 
for by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese of New Jersey. 
This missionis to reach and reclaim outcast children,colored 
waifs, whose future without something of this kind is to be 
one of crime, jail life, and ruin. 


Washington (D. C.) 


Ciry.—The Guild of the Holy Cross, of the church of the 
Epiphany, the Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D., rector, 
served luncheon from noon to 3 o’clock on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Jan. 22 and 23, in the store formally occupied by 
Messrs. Hooe & Co., and netted a good sum to continue its 
charitable work through the winter. As their special work 
the members of the guild have taken upon themselve the 
task of supplying clothing for the families of the poorer rec- 
tors of the diocese,and of providing supplies for the needy in 
the mission of their church. All the funds obtained at the 
nuncheon will be given to the purchase of machines, on 
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mich the garments will be made, the guild room having 
en in the meantime converted into a sewing room. The 
hcheon was under the direction of the president of the 
ild, Miss Pendleton, and her assistants. All of the sup- 
es were furnished gratuitously by various merchants, 
d the Arlington and Ebbitt hotels. 


[he Rev. Heary Yates Satterlee, D.D., who, as already 
nounced, will be consecrated bishop of the diocese at 
hlvary church, New York, on March asth, has written to 
e Rey. John H. Elliott, S. T. D., president of the Stand- 
ig Committee, that he will hold his first services as bishop 
St. John’s church and the church of the Epiphany on 
hlm Sunday, March agth, and that he is now ready to 
ake appointments for Confirmation services. 


The Good Shepherd chapter of the Brotherhood of St. 
indrew of St. Mark’s church, the Rev. Andrew J. Graham, 
ctor, has been chartered. Mr. Robert E. Sims has been 
ected director, and Mr. S. S. Parkman, secretary of the 
apter which has opened reading rocmsin the mission 
ilding of the church. It also assists in the services at 
e mission. 


Western New York 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., £:L.D., Bishop 


BUFFALO.—St. James’ parish, the Rev. Chas. H. Smith, 
T.D., rector, celebrated its 2oth anniversary Jan. sth. 
fter setting forth the mutual relationship that existed 
btween priest and people, in his sermon, Dr. Smith went 
htosay: “How few who were with me on New Year's 
y, 1876, are connected with the parish now! I am in- 
ned to think the number would scarcely reach a score. 
venty years ago we had a small wooden church, with no 
Ectory, guild hall, or Sunday school room. To day we 
ve all of these, besides a stone church seating 500anda 
debt of only $1,150. Through our instrumentality St. 
Thomas’ mission (now an independent parish) was built, 
and after it St. Matthew’s, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Peter’s, 
and St Stephen’s, all free from debt except the last men- 
tioned, and a new mission (St. Jude’s) has been favorably 
begun, for which it is expected to build a church in the 
spring. Inthe parish proper, z.¢., not including the mis- 
sions except in their very early stages, there have been 
during this period 2,429 persons baptized, 1,101 confirmed, 
624 couples have been united in Holy Matrimony, and the 
Burial serviee has been said over1,i93times. Let it not 
be thought that I speak of these things in a boastful spirit, 
be that far from me: It is only with gratitude to God that 
opportunities were placed within our reach, and thereis 
much to humiliate usin that we have notimproved them 
to better advantage, making them accomplish more for 
the glory of God and the welfare of souls.” 


West Virginia 
Geo. Wm. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


On Monday, Jan. 13th, the new parish institute of Trinity 
church, Moundsville, an elegant structure costing $20,000, 
was opened tothe public. To the rector, the Rev. B. M. 
Spurr, is due the credit for the erection of this valuable 
addition to his parish. It contains 29 rooms, is heated 
throughout by steam, and is complete in its appointments. 
In the basement are bowling alleys, gymnasium, bath 
rooms, and engine room. On the next floor are reception 
hall, restaurant, six private hospital rooms, reading room, 
library, kitchen, pantry, bath rooms, andlavatories. Above 
are guild room, school room, to accommodate 300, rector’s 
study, lavatories for women and dressing rooms. The top 
floor has ten sleeping rooms. In the school room a kinder- 
garten will be held of 50 children, one half to have free tui- 
tion, paid for by a society in New York, which provides 
$1,000 a year for this purpose. There will also be night 
schools three nights in the week. The charges for the va- 
‘ i A Inatitute atl had 
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of ladies and gentlemen who represented the many de- 
partments of parish activity. The Rev. Samuel Cox, 
D. D., dean of the cathedral, represented the Bishop, who 
could not be present, and read a letter from him referring 
at length to the interesting history of Christ church, and 
especially to its advancement under the labors of its pres- 
ent rector. Appreciative mention was made of the Rey. 
Mr. Reynolds, first rector, and the Rev. Alfred Partridge 
who was rector for a quarter ofacentury. Following the 
reading of this letter came informal addresses from the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Haskins, of St. Mark’s church; the 
Rev. Father Sylvester Malone, of the Roman communion, 
and the Rev. Dr. J. D. Wells, a Presbyterian minister, all of 
whom were officiating in their present charges when Christ 
church was begun. It was started onthe 2nd Sunday after 
the Epiphany 50 years ago, at which time seven heads of 
families, then connected with St. Mark’s church, signed an 
agreement to organize a new parish. The location was 
then far out in the fields in the little village of Williams- 
burgh. The organization was not complete until the fol- 
lowing May. It is proposed next May to commemorate 
that event with suitable religious services. The ‘celebra- 
tion of the half century now finished was entirely of a so- 
cial character, and the reception with all its attendant fea- 
tures proved to be one of the most brilliant occasions that 
have occurred in the city. 


Central New York 
Frederic D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


On Jan. 3rd, Bishop Huntington confirmed 26 persons in 
St. John’s church, Oneida, the Rev. John Arthur, rector. 


Grace church, Utica, the Rev. Charles T. Olmsted, D D., 
rector, has taken action on the recent death of Mr. Wm. M. 
White, junior warden, adopting resolutions expressive of 
esteem and appreciation of his generosity and zeal towards 
the parish. 

On Suxday, Jan. sth, the 80th anniversary of the organi- 
zation of St. James’ church, Skaneateles, was celebrated, 
the rector, the Rev. Frank N. Westcott, delivering an his- 
torical sketch of the parish. 

A convocation of the third missionary district was held 
in St. John’s church, Chenango Forks, the Rev. Henry E. 
Hubbard, missionary, Jan. 14and15. The Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew had charge of the first afternoon session. In 
the evening the Rev. Geo. G. Perrine delivered an ad- 
dress on the ‘‘Culture of reverence.” On Wednesday 
morning, after Morning Prayer and litany, the dean cele- 
brated the Holy Communion, and the Rev. Alex. H. Rog- 
ers preached. A business meeting was held in the after- 
noon. New Berlin was chosen as the next place of meet- 
ing. The secretary was made manager of the Convocation- 
al Book Club. The work and needs of the district were dis- 
cussed. At Evening Prayer three addresses were made: 
‘‘Woman’s work in missions,” by the Rev. A. H. Rogers; 
‘Domestic missions,” by the Rev. G. W. Laidlaw; and 
‘Foreign missions,” by the Rev. W. E. Allen. 


The winter convocation ot Jefferson and Lewis counties 
was heldin Grace church, Watertown, on Jan. 14th and 
sth. All the sessions were very interesting, and the good 
attendance of Watertown people was most encouraging. 
A bountiful lunch was spread in the church rooms by the 
ladies of the parish. The Rev. C. E.S Rasay delivered 
the opening sermon. The Rev. J. H. Brown gave an earn- 
est and able discourse at the Wednesday morning service, 
and the Rev. Burr M. Weeden, an eloquent sermon at the 
closing of the convocation. Able, instructive, and inspir- 
ing reports and addresses were given by Bishop Leonard, 
Mr. A. B. Hunter, Dean Bown, Mrs. Emma L. Knicker- 
bocker, Mrs, E. S. Goodale, Mrs. A. H. Sawyer, Miss 
Marion C. Woodruft, Treasurer J. M. Tilden, and others. 


Connecticut 

John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
ARTFORD.—The Missionary Society of Trinity College 
s elected the following <fficers for the term: President, 
A. Sparks; vice-president, H. B. Pulsifer; secretary, 
B. Walker; treasurer, C. S. Travers. Ata recent meet- 
y of students a committee was apy ointed to draw up res- 
tions stating that it was the unanimous hope of the col- 
ve that Professors Luther and Robb, who have received 
ls elsewhere—one to a presidency, the other to a profess- 
iship—may find it possible to remain. 

Ew Lonpon.—The Bishop has appointed Wednesday, 
b. 26th, for the service of thanksgiving, which this co- 
hial parish of St. James’, the Rev. Dr. A. P. Grint, rec- 
, is planning to hold, for the work done in the Church 
God by Bishop Seabury who died 100 yeats ago and 
hose remains now repose beneath the chancel of the 
urch. Every preparation is being made to make this 
mmemoration worthy of the occasion. The services will 
| a celebration of the Holy Communion in the morning, 
th a sermon by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Leighton Coleman, 
shop of Delaware, and a choral Evensong. Such a Cele- 
ation must commend itself to all loyal Churchmen, and 
e parish will extend hospitality to all the clergy who 


n attend. 
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Indiana 
John Hazen White, D. D., Bishop 


Gas Ciry.—T'ne Rey. D. J. Davies, priest in charge of 


St. Paul’s church, made an appeal to his parishioners, 
Sunday, the 12th, for $100 to pay off the last debt on 
this beautiful church, which is only r2 months old, and 
received in response $130. The parish is in a healthy, 
flourishing condition. 


East Carolina 
Alfred A. Woetson. D D., Bishop 

On Friday, Dec. 27th, the regular meeting of the convo: 
cation of Edenton was begun in the church of the Advent, 
Roper, and continued three days. There were present 
seven of the clergy and four laymen. The opening sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Nathaniel Harding. Reports 
were made by the Book and Tract committee and the 
Evangelist committee, which stated they had secured the 
Rev. F. B. Ticknor as evangelist, who entered upon his 
duties Nov. rst. At night the Rev. N. C. Hughes preached. 
The next morning the financial condition of the convoca- 
tion was reviewed. Morning Prayer followed, after which 
the Rev. Dr. Deane read an essay on ‘'How best to raise 
funds for Church purposes,” which wasthen discussed. At 
the afternoon session Murfreesboro was selected for the 
next meeting, April roth. The subject for the next meet- 
ing was selected: ‘‘What can the laymen do or undo in the 
parish.” The Rev. Henry Wingate preached in the even- 
ing. OnSunday morning, Dec. 29th, there wasa celebra- 
tion of the Holy. Communion, the evangelist, the Rev. F. 
B. Ticknor, preaching. After the evening service the 
convocation adjourned. 


Alabama 
Richard H, Wilmer, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Henry Melville Jackson, D.D., Ass’t Bishop 


Oaothe Suniay after Christmas, St. Mary’s church, Bir- 
miog1am—St-Mary’s-on-the-Highlands— free of all debt, 
was solemuly consecrated by Bishop Jackson. The interior 
wes finely decorated and the music splendidly rendered by 
a vested choir of 20 voices. Bishop Jackson preached. The 
church is Gothic, cruciform in its plan, and built of a gray 
stone; and cost, complete, $31,000. Its location at the cor- 
ner of 12th ave and x9th st., South Highlands, makesit a 
commanding and conspicuous structure in the most beauti- 
ful part of the city. The parish was founded in 1887, when 
achurch was erected of wood, costing about $12,000; this 
was destroyed by fire about 1890. In 1891, the present 
Building was begun in a more desirable locality. The 
“money was borrowed and the church completed, and this 
money has now been all paid up. In 1887 there were seven 
families, to-day there are 118, with 270 communicants. 

The chancel of Christ church, Tuskaloosa, has been im- 
proved by adding about four feet to itsdepth. The funds 
for this were provided by the Daughters of the King and 
some ladies of the congregation. From the same source 
the choir has been furnished with hymnals, Prayer Books, 
and the necessary music for the canticles and anthems. On 
Christmas the choir made therector a present of acassock. 

On Sunday, Dec. 29th, the Rev. Thomas A. Cook died at 
his home in Alpine, Talladega Co. He came to the diocese 
from Mississippi in 1836, and was rector of Trinity church, 
Florence, fortwo years. He then removed to La Fayette, 
where he started a parish, which existed but three years. 
. He devoted his remaining years to teaching at Talladega, 
n which he was most successtul. A few years ago he ree 
tired from this work. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, 8.T.D., Bishop 


Boston.—At the regular meeting of the archdeaconry of 
Boston, at the diocesan house, Bishop Lawrence presided. 
Reports were listened to. The Rev. A.E George gaveinde- 
tail the missionary work of his parishin South Boston, which 
is doing the largest work of that kind in the peninsular dis- 
trict. A new work opening out between Ashmont and 
Mattapan was described by the Rev. John M. McGrath, and 
a committee of three was appointed to consider the advis- 
ability of purchasing land in this new field. The Swedish 
work received encouragement in its desire to get posses- 
sion of an abandoned place of worship in Roxbury. 

The National Divorce Reform League held its 16th ar- 
nttal meeting at the diocesan house, Jan. 21. Bishop Law- 
rence, its president, presided, and the secretary, Dr. Sam- 
tel D. Dike, read an interesting report. 

The chapel of the Ascension has introduced a choir of 
young women, habited in black, with Oxford caps. 


The Amelia White Peabody memorial window was un- 
veiled Sunday morning, Jan. rath, in All Saints’ church. 
The rector tsed a short service of dedication. 

At the New England Association of Hamilton College 
alumni, the Rev. W. C. Winslow, D.D., presided and was 
elected one of the vice-presidents of the organization. 
Dean Hodges made an address upon the advantages to be 
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derived from the small colleges, and pointed out their dan- 


ger in that the present tendency of the day is toward con- 
solidation. 


Bishop Lawrence gave a lecture upon ‘‘Dean Stanley as 
a type of the finest English character” before the Prospect 
Union in Cambridge, on the evening of Jan. 15th. 


The Rey. Prof. Nash read a thoughtful paper before the 
Boston clergy Jan. 20th, on the topic ‘‘Personal immortality 
in the Bible.” 


EVERETT.—The rector of Grace church, the Rev. A. P. 
Greenleaf, recently preached an appropriate sermon at the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the parish. 


PITTSFIELD.—T he Rev. Dr. Newton, rector of St.Stephen’s 
church, on account of impaired health is obliged to sus- 
pend work, and to rest. 


ANDOVER.—At the meeting of the Eastern convocation, 
Jan. x5th, in Christ church, the Holy Communion was cele- 
brated and the sermon preached by the Rev. M. H. Gates. 
The Rev. Paul Sterling, after the service, read an essay on 
the ‘Catechism in the Suuday school.” The exegesis from 
St. Mark x:17-19, was given by the Rev. A. H. Armory. 
The Rey. John W. Suter gave a liturgical paper upon the 
topic ‘‘A study of rubrical misdemeanors.” 


FITCHBURG.—The Rey. Charles M. Addison has been 
appointed Archdeacon of Worcester, in the place of the 
Rey. Dr. Vinton who has resigned. 


SouTHBOoROUGH.—The fund for a parish house in St. 
Mark’s now amounts to $600. 


SaLemM.—The Rev. Henry Bedinger, rector of St. Peter’s 
church, upon the completion of the fifth anniversary of 
his rectership received a gift of $300 from his parish- 
ioners. 


WORCESTER —At the Bay State Hotel, the Episcopal 
Club of this city held recently its regular meeting. The 
speakers were Associate Justice John H. Stieners,of Provi- 
dence, who treated the topic of ‘‘Church Unity,” and the 
Rev. W. S. Chase,of Woonsocket,spoke upon ‘‘Work which 
men of the parish can do.” The Hon. Edward L. Davis 
was elected president; Mr. Alfred Thomas, vice-president; 
Mr. Joseph Jackson, secretary, and Mr. Charles A. Allen, 
treasurer. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


SCARSDALE.—Bishop Potter made a visitation of St. 
James’ church on the morning of the 2nd Sunday after the 
Epiphany, Jan. 19th, and confirmed a class presented by 
the rector. 


CoLp Sprinc on-Hupson —During the few months of rec- 
torship of the Rev. Elbert Floyd-Jones a debt of $3,000 on 
the rectory, anda floating debt have been removed from 
the church of St. Mary, in the Highlands. The chapel has 
been decorated and improved. The rectory has been 
turned into a parish house to provide for the growing ac- 
tivities of the parish. Altar vestments, vases, and service 
books have been presented. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


ToLepo.—For some time past the young girls of St. 
Luke’s chapel, Air Line Junction, have been working to- 
gether in a society known as the St. Agnes’ Guild. Their 
aim and purpose was to raise enough money to present to 
the chapel some gift which would be of permanent value. 
and be at the same time the result of their own work. Re- 
cently an order was given to Mr. T. W. Scofield, a mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s church,East Toledo, to make an oak altar, 
at acost of $25. This has been finished, and on the 2nd 
Sunday after the Epiphany was presented to the chapel 
and blessed, 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


City.—The Bishop of Pittsburgh has been enjoying a 
visit in the East, and on Sunday, Jan. 12th, preached the 
annual sermon before the Woman’s Guild of the church ot 
the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, and on the 2nd Sunday 
atter the Epiphany preached one of a course of special ser- 
mons before the students of Princeton College, Princeton. 

The vested choir of St. John’s church visited the Church 
Home on the evening of Jan. goth, and delighted both the 
old ladies and children by giving them an evening of song. 
The rector of the church is also chaplain at the Home, and 
takes great interest in all connected with it. 

The quarterly meeting of the Pittsburgh Local Assembly 
of the Brotherhood of St. Audrew was held at St. George’s 
church, on Friday evening, Jan. 17th. The Quiet Hour 
service, beginning at 5:30, was conducted by the Rev. A. D. 
Heffern. At its conclusion supper was served by the ladies 
of the parish, and the time between this and the general 
meeting at eight o’clock was spent in pleasant social inter- 
course and conference. The topic fer discussion in the 
evening was the ‘Duty of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
to diocesan missions.” The Rev. J. H. Barnard, generay 
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missionary of the diocese, the Rev. A. D. Brown, archdea- 
con of Church extension in Pittsburgh, and Messrs. Cor. 
nelius and Snodgrass, Brotherhood men, made addresses. 
The first anniversary of the Second-hand Clothing Bu- 
reau, under the auspices of ‘the ladies of the Church in the 
city, was held on the afternoon of Jan. 15th, at the Guild 
room of St. James’ church. The annual report showed en- 
couraging progress, and the report of the treasurer exhibit- 
ed a balance of over $200 as the earnings of the first year. 
The object of the bureau is to provide at a merely nominal 
cost clothing and household goods to those who are unwill- 
ing to accept them as charity, but are unable to procure 
them by their own efforts. The rooms are open for the 
sale of articles on Saturday afternoons, and on Wednesday 
afternoons there is an industrial school for the poor chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, which is well attended, but is 
sadly in need of teachers. In connection with this work 
it is intended to inaugurate a mothers’ meeting one day in 
the week, such as has been found successful and a means o° 
reaching and relieving many women in other localities. 


Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
ALBANY.—On Sunday afternoon, the rgth ult., the Bishop 
confirmed a ;class of 18 St. Agnes’ school girls at the ca- 
thedral,and on Sunday evening, a class at Holy Innocents’ 
church. Bishop Doane sailed on Tuesday, the 21st inst., 
to make his visitations at the American churches in Europe. 


Conors.—The new church, the Ven. Archdeacon Sill, 
D.D., rector, is making steady progress towards comple- 
tion. The latest offering is a ;$5,coo organ, which has been 
promised by Miss S. T. Knapp, a valued parishioner, who 
has taken a deep interest in the church at all times. 


Tennessee 
Chas. Todd Quintard, D.D., LL.D,, Bishop 
Thos. F. Gailor, D.D., Asa’t. Bishop 


Jan. 5th, Bishop Quintard officiated in St. Paul’s church, 
Murfreesboro, preached, confirmed two men, and cele- 
brated the Holy Communion. At 3p. M. the Bishop visited 
the mission church of the Ascension, at Shiloh. Thisis 
a new church edifice which has been built by the Rev. Bar- 
stow B. Ramage. It is an extremely comfortable and at- 
tractive church. The building was literally packed. Men 
were seated on the chancel steps, and others stood 
throughout the service. The Bishop said Evening Prayer 
and preached. On Monday, Jan. 6th, the Bishop went to 
Tullahoma, where he baptized the infant daughter of th2 
rector, and read Evening Prayer. On Tuesday, Jan. 7th, 
the Bishop went to Nashville and visited Hoffman Hall. 
In Hannington chapel, the Bishop said a service, confirmed 
seven colored people, six of them being men. Jan. 12th, 
the Bishop celevrated the Lord’s Supper in Otey Memorial 
church, Sewanee. Jan. 16th, in Trinity church, Winches- 
ter, the Bishop preached, and on the next day celebrated 
Holy Communion. The Bishop confirmed one person and 
baptized an infant. On the 2nd Sunday after Epiphany 
the Bishop visited St. Barnabas’ church, Tullahoma, 
preached, and celebrated the Holy Communion. At night 
he delivered a lecture on ‘'Tke faith, order, and worship 
of the Church.” 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop 

FaRIBAULT.—Bishop Gilbert attended the matriculation 
at Seabury Divinity School Jan. 8th, addressing thestudents 
tipon the practical preparation for work in the ministry, 
and at 3P.M. gave an address at the benediction of the 
parish guild house. He spoke affectionately of the late rece 
tors whose names are conserved in this new memorial, the 
Rev. George Brayton Whipple and the Rev. Edward C. 
Bill. Through the faith and energy of the present rector, 
the Rev. Wm. Gardam, the building has been reared for 
ornament and use at a cost of $8,500, and will stand as a 
monument of love to himin his nearly nine years’ pastorate, 
and of the esteem which he has merited and received from 
the whole community. The guild house is a beautiful 
structure at the corner of Fifth and Elm sts., Gothic in 
style, and built from designs furnished by W. H. Jewett, of 
New Haven, Conn. The first story is of brown sandstone, 
its walls of pressed brick, andits roof of slate. The internal 
arrangements are artistic. It has its altar and chancel, 
and the nave is divided into several rooms, whieh may all 
been opened together. The windows, several of which are 
memorials and very beautiful, are of stained glass. In the 
library and one class room are open fireplaces and beauti- 
ful memorial mantels in polished oak. Other memorials 
are to follow. On Saturday evening a final reception was 
given at the guild house by the ladies of the parish for Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardam, who go, amid many regrets, to Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 


St. Mary’s Hall began the Christmas term Jan. oth, witha 
good attendance. It hasan admirable corps of ten teachers, 
and is doing excellent work. Bishop Gilbert visited the 
Hall Jan. asth. 
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Chicago, Febuary 1, 1896 


Rev (C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


At this season several thousand 
subscriptions fall due. Subscribers 
who forward renewals without wait- 
ing for a bill will confer a great fa- 
vor on the publisher. It will lighten 
h’s work and expense. The mail- 
ing tag on the wrapper (or paper) 
shows to what date the subscription 
is paid. 


The Church Times for the first week in the new 
year, urges English Churchmen to press for much 
needed measures of Church reform. There has 
never been a more favorable time than the pres- 
ent, when Parliament is overwhelmingly conserv— 
ative and was partly elected under the influence 
of the fear that the ‘‘Church was in danger.” It 
sets in the forefront of reforms imperatively 
called for, a change in the method of appointing 
bishops. The time has come when bishops should 
be appointed by the Church, and no longer by the 
prime minister of the moment. The present sys- 
temis in principle indefensible. The best that 
has ever been said of it isthat‘‘in practice it works 
well.” This, however, is questionable, even if it 
were in any case sufficient to justify such an 
anomaly. Recent appointments, such as the dis- 
tinctly political one for Hereford, and the half-in- 
valid bishop over the great see of Winchester, 
tend to shake acquiescence in things as they are. 
American Churchmen have long wondered that 
the Catholic movement did not long ago grapple 
with this matter. The form of election gone 
through with by an English cathedral chapter on 
receipt of the royal nomination, is an intolerable 
farce. Itseemsreally amazing that reasonable 
men have so long submitted to it. 


A MINISTER of the ‘Christian Church,” often 
called ‘‘Campbellite” from the name of its founder, 
has caused a sensation in Indianapolis. This de- 
nomination is an off-shoot from the Baptists, and 
has always adhered to immersion as the only 
valid mode of Baptism. But the Rev. Mr. Hicks 
has been receiving members without requiring 
them to be immersed. This has led to a breach 
between his congregation and others of the same 
sect. The question is one of orthodoxy. The de- 
fense is that according to the tenets of the ‘‘Christ- 
ian Church,” whoever believes in Christ is a 
Christian, that the individual Christian must in- 
terpret the Bible for himself and allow every one 
else the same privilege. Baptism, therefore, must 
be left to the convictions of each individual and 
cannot be made a test of fellowship. Since this 
denomination professes to have ‘‘no creed but the 
Bible,” it is difficult to see how this claim can be 
answered, If it is insisted that immersion or any 
other kind of Baptism is necessary, that position 
is, so far as it goes, acreed. In view of the fact 
that in more than one religious sect of this coun- 
try members are, at least sometimes, admitted 
without Baptism, the clergy would do well to 
make careful inquiry in the case of adult candi- 
dates for Confirmation. Instances are reported 
to have have occurred in which the candidates 
supposed that for adults Confirmation took the 
place of Baptism. 


The Living Church 


The Church Times utters a warning to the Bish- 
ops of England, which in its tone reminds us of 
the ancient reputation of that able paper for ‘‘Bish- 
op-baiting.” The great improvement in the tone 
of the Episcopal bench within the last quarter of 
a century still leaves some things to be desired, 
and now and then individual bishops, like others 
in authority, are liable to make ‘‘bad breaks.” A 
“black list” of Episcopal misdoings is presented 
by Zhe Church Times, among which we should be 
inclined to consider the inability of prelates, usu- 
ally counted as strong and courageous men, to 
deal with the present unsatisfactory condition of 
the marriage laws, as the most serious. Zhe Times 
sums up its indictment as follows: ‘The bishops 
show,as a body, an inability to deal with the burn- 
ing questions of the hour. In fear of the State, 
they shut their eyes to glaring anachronisms. 
They will not take up, practically and courageous- 
ly, the question of marriage and divorce. They 
make no earnest attempt to ‘drive away errone- 
ous and strange doctrines.’ In short, they are 
‘piece-at-any-price’ men.” These are grave charges 
to be made in the sweeping way in which they are 
here presented. But however wholesome it may 
be that shortcomings and abuses should be clearly 
exposed, and fitting warnings uttered, we think it 
is worth while to reassure those who are liable to 
become disheartened at such a gloomy present- 
ment, by bidding them compare the present with 
the past, see what immense progress has been 
made, and takecourage. After all is said, it re- 
mains true that hardly in two centuries has the 
body of bishops as a whole, reached the high 
level of the present English episcopate. 


THE dean of the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge, Mass., has an article in Zhe [ndepend- 
ent, on matters of interest in the Church during 
the past year. Besides other things of no particu- 
lar moment, he thinks it proper to return to the 


subject which has so severely afflicted his party or - 


“school” during the year; namely, the Pastoral on 
the Incarnation and the Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. He says: “The writers evidently considered 
the Church to be in danger of grave heresy, but 
most people felt that the danger had been greatly 
exaggerated.” He then, with contemptuous sar- 
casm, likens it to calling out the whole tire depart- 
ment to put out a suspicion of smoke. He is speak- 
ing of a document which was put out under the 
authority of the entire body of bishops in 1894, 
and emphatically reaffirmed by the House of Bish- 
ops in the canonical Pastoral of 1895. It seems ex- 
tremely likely that the bishops of all the dioceses 
and missionary jurisdictions represent the feelings 
of “most people” in the Church better than a 
single dean and his friends. The danger was not ex- 
aggerated, neither has it passed. Dean Hodges, in 
concluding this branch of his subject, givesa spec- 
imen of the clever verbal /eger-de-main main charac- 
teristic of his school, by which facts as well as 
statements are transformed into something differ- 
ent from themselves, and the minds of the unstable 
are dazed. ‘‘Most people” see in the affirmation 
of the doctrinal Pastoral by the full House of Bish- 
ops a determination not to allow their strong ut- 
terances upon the Faith to pass away or die. Dr. 
Hodges sees in this affirmation only the head- 
stone of the grave in which he conceives that the 
Catholic exposition of the Pastoral has been in- 
terred. 


Forbearing One Another 


“The Golden Rule!” We remember it as one 
of the first copies that we wrote, after making 
the customary pothooks. “Do unto others as you 
would that they should do to you.” The world 
admires the precept, but its practice generally 
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teads: ‘Do unto others as they doto you.” In ~ 


their scramble for lucre, place, and power, men 
forget the Golden Rule and the Sermon on the 
Mount. They push on with ambitious energy for 
the prize, regardless of the wretchedness that is 
wrought as they ride on to victory over the 
ruined reputations and fortunes of other men. 


This spirit of intolerance, this disregard of the — 


feelings and interests of others, is very prevalent, 


While it does not often manifest itself in heartless © 


and cruel injuries and flagrant wrongs, it is evi- 
dent on every side in petty tyrannies and impa- 
tient resentments, which embitter the lives of 
thousands that deserve more considerate treat- 
ment. It magnifies faults, withholds sympathy, 


discourages well-meant efforts; it is arbitrary, 


exacting, censorious, selfish. 
“Forbearing” is distinctively a Christian virtue. 


Natural affection does not attain unto it. St. Paul — 


exhorts fathers not to provoke their children to— 


wrath; and he dwells upon the need of gentleness, 
long-suffering, and patience! It is in all the Gos- 


pels,in all the life and teachings of our Lord. Tobe _ 


tender-hearted, considerate, magnanimous, is to 
be very near to the spirit of Christ. 
sorious, exacting, harsh, and intolerant, is incon- 
sistent with the name of Christian. 

We need more of the spirit of forbearance, all 
of us. We are too apt to think our own way the 
only right way, our own views the only correct 
views, our own conclusions the only reasonable 
conclusions. We repudiate and disparage every- 
thing and everybody that is not in harmony with 
us and our plans. 

We need not go to the ‘‘world” to see this un- 
lovely element of human nature illustrated. We 
may see it in Christian families, where the daily 
life of its members is made wretched by arbitrary 
exactions, rude rebukes, and petty fault-finding. 
Children are provoked to anger and discouraged 
by unreasonablerequirements, harsh punishments, 
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arbitrary rules. Wives are wounded by the rough ; 


impatience of husbands, and husbands are irri- 
tated by the petulance of wives. : 

It appears in the parish, often, in one form and 
another. It is the fiend of intolerance that drives 
many a worthy rector from his charge, or makes 
it impossible for him to win success. His least 
faults (and who has not some) are magnified into 
gigantic evils, his little mistakes into mountains, 
of error, and it seems as though he could not do 
anything against which some criticism would not 
be hurled. 

If it is a fault in the people, how much greater 
in the priest! They that bear rule for the Lord 
should take heed that they do it in the spirit of 
the Lord. They should not ‘‘strive.” They should 
rebuke with loving patience. They should bear 
with gentleness the faults of their people, and 
suffer wrong, if need be, as they have Christ for 
example. It is a sad spectacle, the bishop or 
priest angrily opposing himself to the obstinate 
ignorance of his people. It is possible to be angry 
and sin not. It is sometimes needful to rise up in 
wrathful rebuke of sin; but it is never needful or 
right to treat the sinner with impatient scorn, and 
to manifest a petulant and irritable temper. ‘‘For- 
bearing one another in love,” is the rule for priest 
as well as people, 

The Livinc CuuRCH would avoid the appearance 
of sermonizing, but it cannot refrain from com- 


mending this text to Churchmen of all schools. — 


Let all bitterness and wrath and clamor, and evil 
speaking be put away from us, remembering that 
we are brethren, and are all working for the same 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. If there 
are excesses or defects, on one side and another, 
let them be corrected by kindly counsel, rather 
than be assailed with iconoclastic fury. It becomes 
us all to deal cautiously and forbearingly with the 


faults of our neighbors, not only because we 
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would have the same measure meted out to us, 
but also because sometimes those faults are 
proved to be, in the end, virtues that we were 
too ignorant or obstinate to recognize. 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
xox, 


t 

Let us go on with the consideration of the Commun- 
ion service. Once a month you will hear read in 
church a little bit of what is called, ‘*The warning for 
the Celebration.” It is too long to read through every 
time, and the reason for its being so long is that ser- 
mons were not as common when this Office was drawn 
up as they are now, and this was meant to give in- 
struction to the people. You will find many of these 
little sermons scattered through your Prayer Book. 
Now only the first few sentences are read, so that 
people may know when there are to be Celebrations. 
But I advise you to read these warnings (for there are 
two) carefully very often, for they say more in a 
few words than any devotional treatise on the Com- 
munion I ever read, and they will assist you very 
greatly in preparing yourself for the Holy Supper. You 
will notice that they authorize you, if you have a 
troubled conscience, and cannot by yourself settle 
what you ought or ought not todo, to go to your own 

_Tector, or to some priestin whom you have confidence, 
‘“tand open your grief that you may receive such god- 
ly counsel and advice as may tend tothe quieting of 
your conscience and the removing of all scruple and 
doubtfulness.” There are times when every one feels 
the need of this, and is privileged to realize the com- 
fort of it. One of these ‘‘warnings” is much more 
pointed than the other, and is to be used when there 
seems to be a neglect of the Holy Communion in the 
parish. Readit prayerfully. It will stir up yourlanguid 
devotions, and, if you are neglectful, bring you back 
to your solemn duty and priceless privilege. 

I assume that you will make as careful preparation 
for your Communion as it is possible, before coming 
to church, but suppose you have not made any pre- 
vious preparation, and you find yourself in a church 
where there is to be a Celebration, and your heart 
moves you to commune, what’shall you do? Why, 
kneel down in your pew, make a short act of penitence 
and self-consecration, and then go forward with hum- 
ble confidence to the altar. If you feel a desire for the 
blessed Gift, do not let the want of a long preparation 
keep you away. Suppose you come late (from neces- 
sity, not from laziness) to the Celebration, should you 
commune? If you have arrived before the General 
Confession in the Office, I should say, yes ;if after that, 
no. I do not think a Communion ought tobe made by 
those who miss the Communion Confession, and Ab- 
solution. You may be able, and it may be your great 
comfort and help to devotion, to make your Commun- 
ion fasting. Ifso, enjoy that desire and ability to the 
full, but do not institute comparisons between your- 
self and others who do not have that practice, as if 
you were better prepared, for the bishops of our 
Church havesolemnly declared that fasting Communion 
is not obligatory and isa matter of individual choice. 

In the parish to which you belong the devotions usu- 
alin the congregation may be those which are called 
extreme. I make no comment for or against them, 
but I would advise you, if you go to anotherand a dif- 
ferent parish where such customs do not prevail, not 
to continue such devotions there, and for two reasons: 
one is that they will be apt to make you think ‘‘How 
much more devotional and religious Iam than these 
other people,” and the other is that they distract and 
annoy the people around you. I have had com- 
plaint made of this a hundred times at least. Of course 
no such effect could be producedin your old parish 
because such devotions were usual, but they are sure 
to injure the devotions of others in the ordinary par- 
ish. You may say: ‘‘Such devotions are necessary to 
my religious enjoyment,” but try to say: ‘‘I will sac- 

’ rifice my own feelings for the good of others;” thatis 
a higher and nobler saying. Be sure that you make 
an offering of your substance when you make a Com- 
munion, for itis just as much a part of the Office as 
prayer or praise. You wouldnot think of communing 
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without praying—well, have the same view with re- 
gard to offering. No matter how small the gift, give 
something. If you can only give a penny, givea 
penny, but never let the offertory plate pass you un- 
noticed. Whenever from somecause I have forgotten 
to provide myself with money for the offertory, it 
makes me feel thoroughly ashamed and uncomfort- 
able. 

Do you ask how otten you ought to commune?. No 
one rule can be made for all people, but if I must state 
a good general rule, I would say that every communi- 
cant striving to follow, even afar off, in his Master’s 
footsteps, should make the effort to communicate 
everySunday, and on the great festivals, on his birth- 
day, on his Confirmation anniversary, before any great 
crisis in his life, and in thanksgiving after some great 
and signal mercy. May none of us be denied in the 
hour of our death the Viaticum, the provision by the 
way, the last Communiou. The above rule is of course 
not fpossible to carry out in all country parishes. 
There the opportunities are rare, but therefore they 
ought to be so dearly prized. And in cities there are 
many who, with every,wish, cannot carry out any such 
plan; let them remember that God accepts and remem- 
bers their strong desire. When you go to the altar 
take off your gloves, throw back your veil; do not bend 
your head forward on the rail for it embarrasses the 
priestin giving you the chalice; put the right hand 
over the left, and in the palm the priest will lay the 
bread which raise reverently to the mouth; steady 
the chalice with one hand. When you receive do not 
linger long, make room for others, and returning to 
your seat, thank your dear Lord for His condescension 
is coming to dwell with you. 


Our Sunday Schools 
BY JOHN TYLER 


The experience gained by thirty years of teaching 
and twelve years of superintending a city Sunday 
school, has impressed the writer with the importance 
of having some system with regard to the manage- 
ment and conduct of Sunday schools, on which the 
laity of the Church are almost entirely dependent for 
what Church information they may or may not possess; 
for, as arule, there is very little instruction as to the 
whys and wherefores of Church forms, usages, and 
practices, given from our pulpits. Reflecting for a 
moment on this, it will be seen what an important 
auxiliary our Sunday schools can become in producing 
well-informed Churchmen. 

The subject of this article will be treated under three 
heads; viz., Organization, Text Books, and Curricu- 
lum. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION.—One of the most im- 
portant features of Sunday school work is proper or- 
ganization. Each school should have asuperintendent 
who is in touch and sympathy with the rector; fora 
large part of the efficiency of Sunday school work is 
dependent on the close and strong support of the rec- 
tor; he is the only one who can reach the congrega- 
tion, and to them the school looks for its supply of 
teachers and scholars. 

In city schools where it is not difficult to obtain a 
sufficiency of teachers, the size of the classes, outside 
of the infant class and advanced classes, should be 
nominally limited to four scholars in each. I say nom- 
inally, for this rule cannot be inexorable,'as it happens 
often that new scholars coming in have to be put into 
classes that already have four, but it should be the 
aim to reduce classes having over four by forming new 
classes. There are several reasons for not having 
over four children given to any oneteacher. One is 
that no teacher can keep theattention of a child unless 
very close to it; soin classes where some of the schol- 
ars are at even a little distance from the teacher it is 
hard to catch and rivet their attention. Another rea- 
sonis, itis desirable that teachers should visit their 
scholars at their homes; this often results in good to 
the parents, as well as keeping up the inter- 
est of the children, so a class of four does not 
prove too great a tax on the time of a teacher who can 
and will visit. Another and an important reason is 
that the classes being small it affords the opportunity 
toa larger number of adults to engage in Sunday 
school work, which is not only profitable to those en- 


listed in teaching, but the larger the number of geet | 
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ets the more prosperotis the school and the more en- 
thusiasm among all. 

In the organization of every school there should be 
a well-appointed infant class where the teaching is 
oral. Itis very important that thisclass should be in 
charge of teachers selected for their peculiar fitness 
for this kind of work, for the infant class should be 
that from which the superintendent draws his supply 
of scholars for the other classes, the teacher in charge 
of this reporting to the superintendent from time to 
time the names of such scholars as may be old enough 
or sufficiently advanced to be taken fromit. There 
should be also an advanced class in which the history 
of the Church and its liturgy is taught. This class 
would serve the superintendent as one from which he 
can draw his supply of teachers, who would be all the 
more competent to teach atter they had been well 
taught. 

Trxt Booxs.—The selection of text books for the use 
of aschool should be made with care and under the 
inspection ot the rector, superintendent, and experi- 
enced Sunday school teacher, for on this largely de- 
pends the ground work for Church and Bible informa- 
tion, as well as the keeping up of the interest of the 
scholars as they grow from infancy to maturity. The 
selection of teachers to teach certain text books is also 
important, that the teaching may be most effective. 
This should pass under the supervision of the superin 
tendent, who, with the assistance ofthe rector, can ar- 
range this in order to get the best results. 


CurricuLuM.—Under this head I would refer to the 
method that is absolutely necessary in order toa 
proper training of children in their Sunday school 
course.: In the first place, we will assume that all start 
in the infant class; as children become old enough to 
leave this class the superintendent selects a teacher 
and forms a class, putting in the hands of the teacher 
the proper text book. When this book has been gone 
through, the teacher reports to the superintendent, 
who either puts in the hands of the teacher another 
book of a higher grade or else advances the scholars 
to another class where the next grade 1s taught, and 
furnishes the teacher withscholars who will study the 
same book just gone through. This general plan 
should be pursued until the scholars are old or mature 
enough to go into the finishing class. This class may 
consist of any number of scholars, and can be taught, 
according to its number, either in a quiet part of the 
school room or in the church. It is important that all 
who expect to engage in Sunday school teaching should 
pass through this class, as the historical in the Church 
is in direct contact with the historical in the New Tes- 
tament writings and should be fully understood. 


SumMARY.—Experience has taught the writer that 
one of the difficulties the superintendent will encoun- 
terin conducting his school according to the plans 
suggested in this article will be to secure the co-opera- 
tion of teachers and parents. This is rather a hard 
thing to accomplish, and ean only be successfully at- 
tempted by the rector giving his hearty support from 
the chancel and in the homes of his congregation, and 
the regular calling together of the teachers in meeting 
where the superintendent can get in touch with his 
corps of assistants, and matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the school can be fully and freely discussed. 
A difficulty often arises on the part of the child who 
does not wish to be transferred from one class to an- 
other, having naturally become fond of the teacher; 
thiscan only be surmounted by the influence of the 
parents over the child, and the explanations of the 
teacher that the course is necessary for thebest inter- 
est of the child, just as in the week-day school different 
teachers teach different departments. It would be a 
step in the right direction, in order to guard our 
schools from the evil of incompetent teachers, if the 
rector would urge upon those who might be willing to 
engage in the Sunday school work as teachers, but 
who have never had the advantage of passing through 
an advanced class in a Sunday school, to go through 
the advancedclass in his own school before assuming 
the duties of teaching. This would act as a safeguard 
to the school against incompetent or uninformed 
teachers. A recent article in THe Livinc CHURCH 
fror a correspondent on the subject of organizing in 
parish and diocese for Sunday school work, was well 
timed, and calls attention to the fact that vigorous ac- 
tion is necessary and should claim the attention at 
once of rectors and bishops. 
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PRIESTS AND PHYSICIANS 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Your correspondent of Jan. 18th, Dr. Henry Reed Hop- 
kins, thinks it a sufficient reply to my inquiry regarding 
the usages of the sick room and the present ethics of the 
medical profession, to assert that ‘‘objective, vital religion 
inthe family and in the individual, well, ill, or dying, ex- 
ists only in memory”in our congregations, but that all this 
vital religion is found in families of the Roman Faith. In 
regard to these, he informs|us ‘‘the habitof the physician is 
constant.” He says, ‘‘wben the facts so indicate, the illness 
is serious, the symptoms are alarming; send for the priest.” 
Healso appears to characterize the Church’s offices for the 
sick and dying as ‘empty formalities.” 

_ Now, of course we have indevout Churchmen and careless 
priests, but I venture to think that we have our fair pro- 
portion of both who are otherwise. And then, besides, 
there are the hitherto unrepentant to whom the visit ofa 
priest might be welcome, and to whom the suggestion 
might be made by the members of ‘‘that profession” which 
‘tis practical,” who have an opportunity to do good to bur- 
dened souls as well as to diseased bodies. However, let 
me point out that a wholesale condemnation of our clergy, 
who understand their business inthe sick room as well as 
the Roman clergy understand theirs, and who are much 
more faithful in attending to it, as arule, than they are, is 
not an answer to my inquiry why the clergy are somewhat 
systematically excluded from the sick room by the general 
orders of the physicians. The Prayer Book offices are not 
empty formalities, nor the Church’s priests vain formalists, 
though it is true many of them are eloquent preachers and 
get high salaries, more power to them! and your corre- 
spondent’s depreciatory estimate of the spirituality and 
faithfulness of the clergy of the Church in the administra- 
tion of their pastoral office simply indicates a lack of dis- 
crimination and sound judgment on his part and on the 
part of those who agree with him. The priests of the 
Church do not goto the sick room (when they can get in) 
as)‘‘preachers,” not even the most eloquent of them, but as 
priests to administer to the sick according to the sacred 
offices appointed by the Church for that purpose, and if 
such action is deemed beneficial to their patients by physi- 
cians whenitistaken by Roman priests, then surely the 
same reasons ought to hold good for us, since the offices 
used are almost identical in both cases, not only in their ob- 
jects, but often in their rites and words. 

FREDERICK W. TAYLOR. 
Springfield, Ill., Jan. 17, 1896. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Perhaps one of the principal reasons of the clergy not be- 
ing admitted to the sick room of their parishioners, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Springfield, complains, is 
due to the fact that so many of our physicians are unbe- 
lievers, or their faith is of such character as to be of little 
practical benefit. I do not say but there may be exceptional 
cases where such prohibition may be wise, but in a practice 
of twenty-five years I have never forbidden the pastor’s visit 
at any reasonable hour, and not ina single instance have I 
seen harm result; but, on the contrary, after such visit the 
patient would often become more quiet andrestful. As 
Dr. Taylor says, the two professions havemuch incommon; 
the physician is no more the healer of the body than the 
ordained priest is the healer of the soul, and the latter is 
not of secondary importance. Three years ago I was pros- 
trated for six weeks with typhoid fever. For several days 
of this time my chances were about equal for recovery or 
death, and the instructions of my physicians were that no 
one should be admitted to my room except my attendants 
and my rector. If my brethren ot the medical profession 
knew the comfort these daily visitations and ministrations 
were to me, they would not so frequently deny their pati- 
ents these privileges; for where in this life do we need these 
blessings so much as when prostrated upon a bed of suffer- 
ing and probable death? 

Joun McC.urRKIN. 

Mt. Carmel, Lil. 


Zo the Editor of The Living Church: 

The Rev. F. W. T. grants too much in placing the issue 
of a priest’s access to the sick room between the priest and 
the doctor. The latteris there only by authority and per- 
mission of the family. Let the priest be there, partially 
speaking, on the same grounds. But further, let him be 
there by divineright. The Catechismsays: ‘Submit my- 
self,” not to the family physician, but ‘‘to my spiritul 
pastor.” If a priest thus instructs his people in health, the 
way will be openin sickness; not for him to make polite 
inquiries of servant or nurse at the foot of the stairs or in 
the parlor, but to be ushered into the sick room. My rela- 
tions with physicians have been uniformly pleasant, but 
doubtless because I claimed my rights and the rights ofa 
member of the Catholic Church. Occasionally in the face 
of the strictest orders to the contrary from the doctor, I 
have at once been taken to the bedside, and with no “‘ex- 
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citing” or harmful results. One case comes to my mind 
where I had to be sent for to quiet the patient when all 
others had failed. It was a case of extreme and dangerous 
illiness, and my presence alone brought relief. Certainly 
it takes good judgment and the rule of common-sense. The 
time of day, the state of the patient, the length, or rather, 
the shortness, of the service, the strength to bear counsel; 
all these must be considered. [f the priest fails of discrim- 
inate common-sense, he is best away. And this fuilure, 
and “revivals,” etc., at the sick bed, have raised this issue 
for better men ane come with soft tread and tone, a bless- 
ing on their lips, and the Bread of Life in their hands. 
Benj. F. THOMPSON. 


Birdsboro, Pa., Jan. 20,96. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 


In a recent rumber of ycur paper,the Rev. Dr. Taylor,of 
Springfield, Ill., made an inquiry of the medical fraternity 
as to the matter of excluding a clergyman from the room 
of a sick parishioner, giving the order as they sometimes 
do, that ‘‘the patient, on no account, is permitted to see 
any one,” and that ‘‘absolute quiet is necessary,” etc. 

This was answered in your next number by H. A. S.,"who 
does not seem to understand the relation that exists be- 
tween a pastor and the communicants of his church. 

Another letter on the same subject is published in the 
issue of this day, Jan. 18th. Before I go further, I wish to 
admit that all clergymen are not fit visitors to a sick 
room. Unless they go in tenderly, and talk and actina 
gentle, soothing manner, they had better be forbidden to 
go. But thoughtless, unsympathetic, and boisterous min- 
isters are the exception. 

But this by the way;I do not mean to encumber your 
columns with ary argument on this point. I offer to whom 
it will interest, two extremes in reference to this matter. 

I know an old clergyman who has been more than fifty- 
seven years in the ministry—for forty-five of which he was 
actively engaged in parochial work, and for the last dozen 
years has been only ‘‘waiting.” In the very early period 
of his ministry, he heard of the illness of a lady who wasa 
communicant of the Church. He called at her house to 
inquire of her condition, and offer any service he could 
render. She had repeatedly mentioned his name, but her 
doctor had given order that ‘‘no outside person should be 
admitted to her room.” Her minister called every day for 
a week or more, when one evening the doctor said to him, 
in a good deal of visible anxiety, ‘‘Go up and see this goad 
lady—help her if you can—she has often asked for you,and 
Ican do nothing more.” He went up to her room, and 
found that she was utterly beside herself, knowing nothing 
and nobody, tearing to tatters everything within her 
reach. She had to be held down in bed. The young 
minister could only offer a prayer and depart, making 
the determination, that with the consent of family or 
friends, such delay should never occur to him again. The 
old minister said that in all his long experience, he never 
knew a sick person that was not helped rather than hurt 


by his visits. Many medical men are infidels, and they do 


not understand the spiritual comforts a pastor may impart 
when a dear soul is about to slip out of their hands. 

There was another and very different case which came 
into the experience of the old minister. He heard of the 
sickness of a parishioner, and went at once to her resi- 
dence. He met her physician in the hall, who desired that 
he would not go to his patient’s room, for, said he,‘‘she has 
not closed her eyes in sleep for five days and nights, and if 
I can’t get her out of this condition she will die.” He 
reasoned with the doctor for awhile, who at last consented 
that he might see herif he would not stay more than five 
minutes. He went to the room and found her glaring with 
an almost maniac expression at her husband and sisters 
who stood around. He took a seat at her side, and laying 
his hand on hers, said a few comforting and consoling 
words. He knelt down and offered a gentle prayer. When 
he arose her eyes had lost their fierce expression, and 
seemed to be returning to their naturalstate. Then the 
minister in a soft tone sang, ‘‘Jesus, Savior of my soul.” 
The hymn ended, the s/eepless patient was fast asleep, and 
continued so for five hours. She recovered. The gentle 
sympathies of religion did for her what her doctor was not 
able to do. 

Ep. F, BERKLEY. 

St. Louis. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Iam not given to writing letters to the Church press, 
but I do not think that the letter of Dr. Hopkins ought to 
go unanswered, because it is so utterly unjust and unfair, 
and even wild, in its statements. I do not thinkit was 
worthy of a place in your columns. 

If there is any body of menin the Christian ministry to- 
day who have a high view of their duty in regard to the 
sick, and fulfil it in practice, it is the priesthood of our own 
branch of the Church of God. We ofthe priesthood know 
that the best part of our time is spent at the bedside of the 
sick and dying, in the imparting of spiritualinstructionand 
consolation, and in the exercise of our priestly functions, 
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There is no ministry, I confidently believe, be it either Prot- 
estant or Roman, who carry on a more faithful visitation 
of the sick than the priesthood of this Church. If the same 
devotion were displayed by any Roman pastor, it would be 
enough to make him a saint in his parish, for systematic 
visitation of the sick is not one of the customs of the Roman 
priesthood. He comes in simply at the last, but the Angli- 
can priest does that and more. 

My experience is a large one, and I have never met with 
anything but the utmost kindness and courtesy from physi- 
cians. I have come to regard the profession with deep re- 
spect and affection, and my experience has taught me that 
the priest and the physician are not very far apart, but that 


each can be mutually helpful to the other in his vocation _ 


and ministry. 

As to the obiter dicta of Dr. Hopkins about ‘‘Protestant 
Episcopalianism” and “‘quartettes” and “high-salaried 
preachers,” etc., it is an isdictment that will not apply in 
the broad terms in which it is made, and hence it is a loose 
and inconsiderate way of using language. Dr. Hopkins 
may put his finger on a church here and there to whichsuch 


terms may apply, but to use such terms generally is an un-~ 


worthy libel on the Church. 

Dr. Hopkins speaks of ‘‘vital religion in the family and 
in the individual,” and the impression his letter leaves on 
the mind is that he thinks it has faded out of the Church of 
his Baptism, and is only an objective reality in the Roman 


system. Such language and insinuations are neither loyal — 


nor true, and an accurate writer would hesitate to make 
them about any body of Christian people, and certainly 
they would come with greater propriety from one outside, 
rather than inside, the Anglican fold. 
St. Mary's Rectory, 
Burlington, N. /. 


C. H. HIBBARD 


“WITH ALL MY WORLDLY GOODS I THEE envCr 


‘To the Edttor of the Living Church: 


Iam no lawyer, but have always supposed the above 
words in the marriage service to be strictly in accord with 
the wife’s right of dower. After reading Dr. Locke’s very 
interesting Talk XLVI, I naturally take up the nearest 
dictionary, which at this moment happens to be the *'Im- 
perial,” and find among the quotations illustrative of the 
definitions, a few words from Blackstone, which seem 
quite to the purpose: ‘‘A wife is by law entitled to be en- 
dowed of all lands and tenements of which her husband was 
seized in fee simple or fee tail during the coverture.” 
Coverture (shelter or defense) is probably the only word 
in this quotation which can be obnoxious to the new 
woman. 


In a little New England village not very long ago, and. 


centuries after the marriage service was written, I ncted a 
striking exemplification of the wife’s right of dower. A 
farmer of small property (his wife had none before her 
marriage, nor ever, independently of her husband, nor he, 
as it proved, independently of her), a farmer of small prop- 
erty wished to sell a little piece of land to a purchaser who 
was equally desirous of buying. The necessary paper or 
papers were made out, but it appeared that there could be 
no legal sale without the wife’s signature. This she re- 
fused to give, saying she was afraid that parting with that 
special lot of land might laterinterfere witha favorablesale 
of the whole. The farmer had had nothing to do with the 
marriage service of the ‘‘Episcopal” Church, butinthemere 
act of marrying—even if it were merely a civil marriage— 
had endowed his wife with all his real property. 

In readiag the last paragraph of Talk XLVI., I was re- 
minded of a passage in I. Samuel xxviii. In the interview 
between Samuel and Saul—-the righteous man and the evil- 


doer—Samuel says to Saul: ‘To-morrow shalt thou and thy | 


sons be with me,” showing, I think, thatthereis no imme- 
diate and absolute separation between the good and the 


wicked after death. 
BosTonia. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOMS 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Ihave read with great interest the letter from W. H. 
Boniface, concerning our Sunday school work, which was 
published several weeks agoin THE Livinc CHURCH, ; 

In enumerating ‘‘the principal evils under which the 
most important work of the Church languishes,” he fails to 
mention two of which seem to me the greatest; z.¢., crowd- 
ing of classes in one Sunday school room, orin the church 
building, and the lack of maps, bleckboards, and other edu- 
cational aids. 

The crowding of classes necessitates a modulation of the 
voice below the ordinary key, and nothing could more 
effectually quell enthusiasm in teacher and children—lack 
of itin one produces loss of itin the other—and it is indeed 
true that ‘‘nothing was ever accomplished without enthusi- 
asm,” 

There is nothing better to teach the children than 
Church history, since Church history is ‘‘the essence of the 
gceatest biographies,” and to teach them the one great biog- 
taphy is to make the Lord Jesus a living reality to them. 

There is no secular teacher who would agree to teach 
secular history without maps, etc. Is sacred niatoey a to be 


taught less caretully? 
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In many ‘large cities plans similar to these have been 
adopted, but there are many other places where the people, 
if they realize the importance of the work, willgo to the ex- 
pense of having the Sunday school buildings with a main 
assembly room, and recitation rooms adjacent; the recita- 
tion rooms provided with all educational aids that asecular 
school room would have. Thus equipped, let us implore our 
rector, or superintendents, to equip the teachers by teach- 
iug them. 

If only the children of the Church were to be instructed 
at Sunday school the work were great and vast enough, for 
not many parents are well enough instrueted to teach their 
children, but there are other children we must teach, that 
they and their parents may become members of the mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, and recipients of the sacramental grace 
of the Church. A DAUGHTER OF THE KING, 

Texarkana, Tex. 


STATISTICS OF THE DIOCESE OF VERMONT 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Inaccurate statistics are rather worse than useless,and this 
is my excuse for calling attention to a remarkable error in 
the statistics of the diocese of Vermont, as given on 
pages 257-9 of the ‘‘Living Church Almanac for 1896.” 

The figures there given seem to have been copied from 
last year’s Almanac (1895), a blunder not easily excusable, 
since the Dioccsan Jourual for 1895 was published in Aug- 
ust, in abundant season for the Al/mamac editing. How- 
ever that may be, the figures are very incorrect, those 
given in the Journal of 1895 being as follows: Clergy, 37; 
candidates for orders, 8: lay-readers, 26; parishes and 
missions, 55; Baptisms, 387; confirmed, 361; communicants, 
4,683; increase, 247 (instead of decrease 1098, as reported). 
In fact, however, the accidental omission from the diocesan 
tables of the number of the communicants at Bellows Falls 
requires a further addition of not less than 200 to these 
figures, making the whole number 4,883, and the increase 
447, or about 10 per cent., instead of a decrease of 4 per 
cent. as the Almanac gives it. 

The number of marriages should be 123, and of burial, 
229; Sunday school teachers, 242; pupils, 2,071; total con- 
tributions, $47,955.71; average per communicant (corrected 
as above), $9.82. 

The place of the next annual convention is also incor- 
rectly given as Montpelier (where it met last summer), in- 
stead of Middlebury, which was chosen for the convention 
ot 1896 EDWARD N. GODDARD. 

The Rectory, Windsor, Vt. Jan 22nd, 1896. 


Personal Mention 

The Rev. Ernest A. Pressey has taken temporary charge of 
Christ church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Rev. J. D. Herron has been chosen to fill the vacancy on 
the Standing Committee of the diocese of Pittsburgh, made by 
the removal to Michigan ofthe Rev. J. E. Curzon. 

The Rev. James Marion Robertson has accepted acall to the 
rectorship of Emmanuel church, Emporium, diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, and entered upon the duties of his new field of labor on 
the rst Sunday after the Epiphany. 

The Rev. Prof. Charles C. Camp has accepted temporary 
charge of the cathedral parish, Faribault, Minn, 

The address of the Rev. Howard E. Thompson, rector of Em- 
manuel parish, Allegheny, Pa., is No. 5 Stockton ave. 

The Revs-G. H. Morse has left Point Douglas and taken charge 
of Waterville, Warsaw, and Morristown, Minn. ~ 

The Rev. H. Steele, of Glenwood, Minn., enters Olympia dio- 
cese. : 

The Rev. Dudley Rhodes, for the past 25 years rector of the 
ehurch of Our Saviour, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O., has accepted 
the rectorship of St. John’s the Evangelist, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Rev. F. C. Bayliss returned from England in December, 
and has taken charge of the missions at Kissimmee, Narcoossee, 
Oakland, and Ocoll, Fla. Address Kissimmee, Fla. 

The Rev. Wm. Tuson leaves Warsaw for Glenwood, Minn. 

The Rey. H. Beer resigns his charge at Redwood Falls, Minn., 
and goes to Alaska diocese. 

The Rev. J. M. V. King has relinquished his charge at Hast- 
ings, Minn., fer arectorship at Corsicana, Texas. 

The Rev. Calbraith B. Perry has accepted the rectorship of 
St. John’s, Johnstown, N. Y. 

The Rev. Frank W. Bope has resigned the curacy of St. Paul’s 
church, Cincinnati, and accepted the rectorship of St. James) 
church, Zanesville, O. 

The Rev. N. S. Stephens has accepted the curacy of St. John’s 
church, Detroit, Mich. 

The Rev. R. Holland Taylor, rector of St. Thomas’ church, 
Hempstead, Md., is making a visit to Canada 

The Rev. Frederick D. Ward hasaccepted the rectorship of St, 
Paul’s church, Plymouth, Wis. Address accordingly. 


Ordinations 
_January xsth, in Christ church, South Pittsburg, Tenn., the 
Rey. Walter E. Dakin was advanced to the priesthood. The can- 


-didate was presented by the Rev. Charles T. Wright. Sermon 
“py the Bishop. 


- December 28th, Holy Innocents, in Otey memorial church 
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Sewanee, Tenn., the Rev. C. S. Bassett was advanced to the 
priesthood by Bishop Quintard. The candidate was presented 
by the Rev. Wm. A. Guerry, chaplain of the University of the 
South. The Bishop preached and celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion. The Rev. W. P. DuBose, D.D, and the Rev. Wm. A. 
Guerry united with the Bishop in the imposition of hands. 


December zoth, in Christ church, Tracy City, Tenn., the Rev. 
Henry Easter was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Quin- 
tard. The candidate was presented by the Rev. Wm. P. Du 
Bose, D.D. The Bishop preached the ordination sermon. 


An ordination was recently held in the Cathedral of All 
Saints’ Albany, at which the Bishop ordered deacon, Mr. Albert 
Ernest Heard, and admitted to the priesthood the Rev. George 
Mason Davidson, Mr. Heard willassist the Rev. S.M. Griswold, 
rector of Christ church, Hudson, while Mr. Davidson will have 
charge of the mission of St. Andrew, Schroon Lake, in the Adi- 
rondack region. j 


On Sunday Jan. 26, the Rev. Mr. Lancaster, deacon, was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood,and Mr. John E. Wales ordered deacon, 
at Christ church, Norfolk, S. Va.; the rector, the Rev. Dr. Bar- 
ten preaching the ordination sermon. Mr. Wales has been serv- 
ing Emmanuel chapel, Norfolk, under charge of the rector of 
Christ church. 


Atthe church of the Saviour, West Philadelphia, on the 2nd 
Sunday after the Epiphany, ‘the following deacons were or- 
dained to the priesthood by Bishop Whitaker: The Rev. Messrs. 
John P. Bagley, of the Episcopal Hospital mission; W. H. Haz- 
ard, Ph.D., of West Chester, Pa.; and the Rev. J. S. Motoda, 
Ph.D, of Japan. The following clergymen assisted in the serv- 
ice and joined with the Bishop in the imposition of hands: The 
Rev. Dean Bartlett, the Rev. Dr. Bodine, the Rev. Messrs. H. J. 
Beagen, R. S. Eastman, and G. Heathcote Hills. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Bodine. 


To Correspondents 


RITUALIST.—x. No better translation ean be given to the word 
in question in Jude 6, than that by which itis translated; namely 
“everlasting.” Itisnot meant to be implied that the chains 
will be removed from the evil spirits at the last day. The par- 
ticular word here used is found only two or three times inthe 
New Testament. It is derived from an adverb meaning ‘‘al- 
ways.” 2. The best answer to Farrar’s ‘‘Eternal Hope’’ is 
Pusey’s “What is of Faith as to Eternal Punishment?” 


Died 


FoRSYTH—Entered into the rest of Paradise, Dec. 31, 1895, at 
Mechanicsville, N, Y., of typhoid fever, Harry L., only child of 
Miles L. and Julia L. Forsyth, of Syracuse, N. Y., aged 26 years. 

WRIGHT.—At Elkhart, Ind., Jan, 15th, Henry C. Wright, aged 
63 years. He wasa member of the Guild of All Souls. May he 
rest in peace, 

EATON.—Entered into the joy of his Lord, Wednesday, Jan. 
a2nd, George Arnold Eaton, aged 78 years, senior warden of the 
church of the Transfiguration,Chicago, and continuing ‘‘Christ’s 
faithful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.” 


Obituary 

AT a special meeting of the vestry, held at the rectory, Jan. 
3rd, to do honor to the memory of the late senior warden, the 
following resolution was adopted: *'‘The vestrymen of the 
church of the Transfiguration, Chicago, hereby desire to ex- 
press their sorrow at the death of their late senior warden, 
George Arnold Eaton. ; 

“From the beginning he has been the most enthusiastic friend 
ofour parish; always hopeful, always in his place at service. 
The loyal supporter of his bishop and his rector; generous with 
his means, ready with his co-operation, sturdy with his creed. 

“The poor will miss his kindly sympathy; little children will 
long remember his genial smile, and the aged folk in our Church 
Home, where he made freqtient visits, will mourn with sincere 
regret the departure of their earnest benefactor.”’ 

[Signed] WALTER DELAFIELD, 

rector, 
HERBERT DELAFIELD, 
clerk. 


BRIDGE:—Died, at Augusta, Me., Jan. 8th, Mr. James Bridge, 
in the o2nd year of his age. 

This record announces the close of a singularly honorable and 
useful life, and the loss to the Church in Maine of one of her most 
active and efficient supporters. A notable feature in the charac- 
ter of Mr. Bridge was the manifested strength of his convictions, 
and this, while he sought no public preferment, greatly enhanced 
his influence asa citizen. As a Churchman, Jis steadfast loyalty 
to the Faith, and active promotion of the work of the Church, 
have been exhibited for halfacentury. Inthe parish of which 
he was one of the founders, in the diocese where he was con- 
spicuous in council for forty years, and in the General Conven- 
tion where he sat as a deputy for many consecutive sessions, 
Mr. Bridge was always distinguished by his unswerving al- 
legiance to the principles and methods ef our own branch of the 
Church Catholic on the one hand, and by his advocacy of vigorous 
measures for the diffusion of the knowledge of those principles 
and methods, on the other. Both his interest in all that concerns 
the welfare and progress of the Church, and his thankful sense 
of inestimable privilege in its membership, were unabated to the 
last. A devout and earnest communicant, and a most conscien- 
tious church-warden, it was only within the latest momths of 
his life that his regular attendance upon allthe appointed serv- 
ices of his parish church failed. Long after he had “come to four 
score years,” he could still say that he had not found “his strength 
to be but laborand sorrow,” for, happy in his domestic relations, 
and with faculties still unimpaired, his days were full of peace. 
And in peace they ended, for he had early learnei so “to number 
them as to apply his heart unto wisdom,” and thus, ‘‘in the com- 
munion of the Catholic Church, in the confidence of a certain 
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faith, and in the comfort of a reasonable, religious, and ‘holy 
hope, he peacefully entered into that eternal rest which remain 
eth for the people of God.” 

“‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, even so saith the 
Spirit, for they rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” N. 


HUGER.—Entered into life eternal, Jan.17th, Eliza Alwera, aged 
36 years, wife of Dr. R. P. Huger, and daughter of John W. and 
Mrs. Alwera 8. Noble, of Anniston, Ala. 

We asked life for her, and God gave her a long life, eyen 
for ever and ever. 

A brief illness, and then came the end of earthly life to this de- 
voted wife and mother and daughter. Her husband, her seven 
little children, her parents, her sisters and brothers, her rela- 
tives, her friends, her rector, her fellow-workers in the Church 
are filled with grief at so great aloss. Everywhere the question 
is asked, *‘Who can fill her place?” 

A wife, true to her husband; a mother, careful of the mental 
moral, and spiritual welfare of her children, unwearied in her 
attention to the domestic affairs of her household; a Christian, 
loving the Church with fervent devotion, working for its inter- 
ests because she believed firmly in the everlasting power of the 
Gospel entrusted to its keeping, and that the true interests of 
the Church are the interests of Christ, whose Body it is; a com- 
municant, realizing and appreciating the value of sacraments as 
means of grace, and recognizing the Apostolic ministry as a di- 
vine institution; a charitable woman, Alled with loving consid- 
eration for tbe poor and needy; a parishioner, ever faithful to 
her parochial duties, and yet thoroughly interested in the mis- 
sions of the Church;—her place can never be filled. Others may, 
and must, ‘take up her mantle’’ and continue, where they can 
her work, but for years to come will be heard the lament: 


“O, for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still.’’ 


Yet, while our eyes stream with tears and hearts quail at the re- 
sponsibility of caring for many little motherless ones, and we 
wonder how any work can go on in the Church without her help, 
we rejoice for the ‘‘good example,’’ and are comforted in the 
thought of the “light perpetual” and “the rest that remaineth 
for the people of God,” into which she has entered. 

“Jesus, Lord of glory, as we breast the tide, 

Whisper Thou the story of the other side, 

Where the saints are casting crowns before Thy feet, 

Safe for everlasting, in Thyself complete,” 


St. Michael and All Angels’ Rectory, 
Epiphany-tide, 1896. 


Appeals 


THE legal title of the General Board of Missions is The Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episoo- 
pal Church in the United States of America. 

Domestic missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions and 
thirty-seven dioceses, including work among Indians and col+ 
ored people. Foreign missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece 
and Haiti. 

By the action of the late General Convention additional re 
sponsibilities were put upon the Board, which will require in+ 
creased offerings immediately, 

OFFERINGS in all congregations are urgently requested early 
in the year. 

Remittance should be sent toMR. GEORGE BLIss, treasurer, 281 
Fourth ave., New York. Communications to the REV. Wm. S, 
LANGFORD, D.D., general secretary, Church Missions House, 


EDUCATION FOR DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY 

The work of helping to educate daughters of the clergy was 
begun by a society existing in Hartford, Conn., in 1875, and has 
been continued steadily ever since, the original society being 
merged in the Connecticut branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Our method has been to offer scholarships of one hundred dol- 
lars a year if, with this help, a clergyman can send his daughter 
to school. We have aided from six to nine scholars a year, but 
we have so many calls for this help to which we cannot respond 
that we venture to publish this appeal, to which Miss Emery 
gives her cordial assent. 

We have had in all on our list, forty-six scholars, from sixteen 
dioceses, and two daughters of missionaries to China, These 
girls have generally shown a grateful appreciation of the priy- 
ileges they have enjoyed. Many of them have become faithful 
and capable teachers, wives, and mothers, who, without this 
help, could hardly have been fitted for the duties of their sta- 
tien. A 

Many of our clergy go out into the hardest places in the field, 
and willingly struggle with hardship and privation, but they do 
want their children to grow up under better influences, and to 
obtain a good Christian education, Thisis most necessary, since 
it is often the only provision for their future. 

These facts, once known, must surely appeal to our Church- 
women; and we hope that other diocesan branches may be dis- 
posed to join us in this work, which is fast becoming too much 
for one branch to carry. Address, MRS. LUCRETIA TERRY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Church and Parish 


ALTAR BREADS; hosts, plain or stamped; small wafers, plain 
or stamped; plain sheets marked for breaking. Address, A. G, 
BLOOMER, 4 West and st., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Organist and Choirmaster wants position, vested choir, long 
experience; success assured; satisfactory references, short trial 
accepted. Terms reasonable. “Anglican,” this office, 

WANTED.—By a Churchwoman, a position to read for one or 
two hours a day to an invalid or elderly person,in Chicago. 
S. H., 302 Schiller st. 

CHURCH ARCHITECT.—John Sutcliffe, 702 Gaff Building, Chica- 
go, makes a specialty of churches. It will pay those expecting to 
puild to communicate with him. 
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Opinions of the Press 


The Advance 

THE New Sratre.—Utah has become a 
State by proclamation of the President, 
and the hazardous experiment of self-gov- 
ernment in a community in which the Mor- 
mons predominate is launched beyond pos- 
sibility of recall. What effect it will have 
upon the institution of polygamy is a 
serious question. The New York Zvening 
Post cites the case of Mississippi to show 
that it is doubtful whether a condition im- 
posed by Congress previous to the admis- 
sion of a Stateislegally binding afterwards. 
Congress provided that Mississippi should 
be readmitted only on condition that its 
constitution should ‘‘never be so amended 
or changed as to deprive any citizen or 
class of citizens of the United States of the 
right to vote who are entitled to vote by 
the constitution herein recognized, except 
as a punishment for such crimes as felonies 
at common law, whereof they shall have 
been duly convicted under laws equally ap- 
plicable to all the inhabitants of said State.” 
The Mississippi Constitutional Convention 
of 1890 adopted a report prepared by Judge 
Simrall, Chief Justice of the State Supreme 
Court under Republican rule, which held 
that the condition imposed by Congress 
was of no effect. Utah nas been admitted 
upon a condition of the toleration of all re- 
ligions and the suppression of polygamy. 
This condition was manifestly accepted 
under durance by the Mormons, and we 
shall wait with anxiety whether their free- 
dom from restraint will give them sufficient 
boldness to repudiate this obligation. The 
hope is largely in the increasing Gentile 
population. 


The Independent 

THE Poticy or Non-INTERVENTION.—We 
call attention to the following wordsina 
letter lately published by Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut, to Dr. Newman Smyth, of 
New Haven. Speaking of the Turkish 
atrocities, he says: 

For myself, I have entirely passed beyond 
the sentiment of the early days of the Republic 
that the United States should have nothing to 
do with the affairs or government of mankind 
east of the Atlantic, 


such crimes are being perpetrated. But the 
feeling or the sentiment of isolation, or, as it is 
called, non-intervention,in matters transpiring 
outside our own boundaries, oratleastourown 
continent, is exceedingly strong. The worship 
of the fetish of George Washington’s proposed 
injunction to avoid all entangling alliances, 
goes on yet, and asaresult, we arein no con- 
dition to enforce our views anywhere. 

The country has come very rapidly to 
this conclusion. We still do not want, and 
trust we never shall want, to intermeddle 
with the politics of Europe; but when a 
case comes up where the suffering need 
protection, where barbarity is to be put 
down and human life and liberty and con- 
science to be protected against the worst 
oppression, it is a crime for indifference 
and selfishness to appeal for its inaction to 
“the fetish of George Washington’sinjunc- 
tion to avoid all entangling alliances.” 


The Outlook. 

AMERICAN CITIZENS IN TURKEY.—While 
we are in a great state of excitement over 
the remote, not to say unthinkable, peril to 
the United States from imagined British 
aggression on a Spanish republic in Vene.- 
zuela, we bear with very unexemplary pa- 
tience the destruction of American prop- 
erty, the hazarding of American lives, the 
interference with American rights and 
liberties, on Turkish soil. Thousands of 
dollars’ worth of property has been de- 
stroyed there by mobs, abetted by the 
government. Americans pursuing a legiti- 
mate business are in terror for their lives, 
and are practically prisoners in their own 
houses, not daring to venture out; and we 
have thus far contented ourselves with in 
sisting that they shall not be massacred 
along with their friends, and with pressing 
on the Turkish government a claim for 
money reparation for the buildings which 
have actually been burned. If our Ameri- 
canism is genuine; if it is not amere psendo- 


A nation of seventy mil- | 
lions of people cannot afford tosit idly by when ~ 
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Americanism stirred up for political pur- 
poses by political organs; if it is something 
more than an Americanism for an election, 
it ought to express itself in a demana that 
our government should display, in the pro- 
tection of American citizens in Turkey, 
something of that vigor which it pretends 
to display in the protection of Spanish- 
American interests in Venezuela. If the 


United States government should propose 
an alliance with Russia and England for 


the purpose of compelling the Turk to ful- 
fill the functions of government, to put an 
end to wholesale massacres, at least to fur- 
nish adequate protection to American citi- 
zens within its territory, the three govern- 
ments together could at once bring some 
peace out of that horrible disorder, and, if 


necessary (as we believe it is), could de- 
throne the present Sultan and establish a 
competent government where now there is 
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nothing but anarchy. Whether this is feas- 
ible or not, one thing is certain: either our 
government ought to notify American 
citizens on Turkish soil that it will not pro-' 
tect them, and that they must remain there 
at their own risk, or else ought to furnish 
them protection, not merely from the sabre 
of the Kurd, but from the fear and horror 
in which they are now co ntinuously living 
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The Lditor’s Table 


Kalendar, February, 1896 


2, PURIFICATION, B. V. M. Septuagesima. 
g. Sexagesima. 
16. Quinquagesima, 
1g. ASH WEDNESDAY, 
23. rst Sunday in Lent. 


White. 
Violet, 
Violet, 
Violet. 
Violet. 
(Red at Evensong). 


24. ST. MATTHIAS. Red. 
26. EMBER Day. Violet. 
28. EMBER Day. Violet. 
29, EMBER DAY. Violet. | 


Candlemas—Septuagesima 
BY WILLIAM B, CHISHOLM 


Twin feasts in this late Churchly tide 
The Virgin-Mother Purified, 

The Epiphanic wreaths laid by, 
With star of the Nativity; 

And so into the path of thorn 

Of which must Easter joys be bcra; 
And in penumbral vestibule 

Of Lenten pilgrimage, to school 

The heart, the fancy, and the tongue, 
Our short-lived Glorias left unsung, 
Till, past the wild Sabachthani, 

The dancing sun in eastern sky 
Shall tothe nations healing bring 
While angels Resurrexit sing. 


Brief span of sacred merriment! 

Twixt Advent shadows and the Lent 

Of hearts contrite—as from the arch 
Which lately thrilled to bannered march 
Of Christmas Eucharistic throng, 

We strip the wavy green—as song 

That once breathed clarion clear and high, 
The shout of Christ’s Nativity, 

Now in the deeper cadence faint, 

Its every word a sigh—a plaint ! 

Still may we in our candle-song oe 
Be borne for this brief day along 

The splendor of the festal tide; 

As here the Mother Purified 

Not now, but sadly soon to be} 

The Dolorosa at the Tree,' 

Bends to our loving gaze that face! 

Hail Mary! hail! replete with grace! 


Oh, in the richness of the feast 

Where tapers greet the reddening east, 
Where organs thrill and flowers exhale 
Their sweetness o’er the chalice veil, _ 
And o’er the white-robed reredos 

In festal glory gleams the cross, 

Still does the vision of the day 

Of mourning, o’er the fancy stray, 
When furled in deepest sable there, 

At noontide ot the world’s despair, 
That Cross shall gory arms outspread, 
And thence shall droop the Sacred Head. 


Candlemas-Septuagesima, 1596. 


Interest has been expressed by several correspon d- 
ents in the report of the 999 yéars lease of property 
by the Church of England, and perhaps some light 
may yet be thrown upon it. A lady writes: ‘‘A few 
years agol was visiting a curate of the late well- 
known Canon Miller, at Greenwich, England, and he 
related the story of the lease as connected with the 
parish of Greenwich where he was serving, and as 
having recently occurred.” 


Miss Rose Kingsley, daughter of the late Charles 
Kingsley, author of ‘‘Westward Ho,” ‘‘Hypatia,” etc., 
has arrived from England. Her object in coming to 
this country is to deliver a short series of lectures on 
“French Artin the Nineteenth Century.” The tour 
has been arranged for her by Mrs. Henry Oothout, Jr. 
The first lecture was delivered Wednesday morning, 
Jan. 22nd, at the home of Mrs. William Bloodgood, 
New York City, and was upon ‘‘Classics and Roman- 
tics of the French School.” Subsequently she is to 
deliver lectures at the homes of Hon. Levi P. Morton, 
Governor of New York; President ‘Seth Low, of Co- 
lumbia College; Bishop Potter, and others. The lec- 
tures will be illustrated by means of some fine etch- 
ings andphotogravures. It is Miss Kingsley’s second 
visit to America, she having accompanied her father 
on his tour of this country in 1874. Her sister, Mrs. 
Mary Harrison, is known‘by the literary om de plume 
of ‘‘Lucus.” Another of her relatives, a daughter of 
Charles Kingsley’s brother, has distinguished herself 
as atraveler, having recently returned from a second 
visit to West Africa, where she has spent more than 
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five months in the interior of Congo Francaise, 
through a region inhabited by cannibals. She made 
an ascent of the Great Cameroon 13,760 feet high, and 
experienced many daring adventures. She was able 
to induce the natives to accompany her in several 
cases where those familiar with the situation believed 
it would be impossible for her to do so. 


The appointment of Mr. Alfred Austin as poet- 
laureate to succeed Tennyson was received with acer- 
tain curious interest on this side the water, where it 
was innocently supposed that that distinction was 
reserved for pre-eminent poetical geniuses. Two or 
three at least are far better known than Mr. Austin. 
But the English papers have thrown a flood of light 
upon the matter. The more widely known poets were 
objectionable on account of their politics. Mr. Austin 
is a poet,at least he has written a considerable amount 
of poetry, but it appears to have been his prose writ- 
ings which turned the scale in his favor. He has been 
Lord Salisbury’s most powerful ally in the press. He 
was the author of numerous articles in 7he Standard, 
the great conservative daily, as well as in The 
National Review, Thus it appears that he has earned 
his present dignity by his past political services and 
will no doubt continue to deserve it by similar labors 
in the future. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued a message 
to his diocese, for the year 1896. The motto is, ‘‘In 
everything give thanks.” Hesays: ‘‘Find a thanke 
offering to offer with each prayer asthe Psalms do. It 
is difficult in our anxieties, but who will not meet 
‘The Will?” ‘‘Pray we for a temperate, a pure-living 
people, free from rash fears; for a Church strong to re- 
sist, strong to war with all evil; for boldness and full- 
ness in the use of the whole Gospel given to her; for 
freedom in teaching those who come after what she 
has taught us; for pureness in the choice of pastors; 
for obedience in order and courage in discipline; for 
unity of belief in the truth. In all these, thanks may 
go hand in hand with prayer. There is one thing in 
which a veil lies over our thankfulness, and we pray.” 
Here follows a prayer for public and private use ‘‘in 
the present time of anxiety:” 

O merciful God; from whom all good counsels and all just 
works do proceed, we beseech Thee to provide justice and mercy 
for the suffering people who are called by Thy Holy Name, and 


to guide in judgment the counsels of the nation; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


Monographs ot Church History 


(Second Series) 
BALDWIN, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
BY M. E. J. 


Baldwin’s first plan was to establish his college at 
Hackington, near Canterbury, and by naming it for 
St. Thomas he hoped that the foundation would com- 
mend itself to the faithful. But the work had not 
gone far before the suspicions of the monks were 
aroused, and they promptly appealed to Rome. Bald- 
win suspended them. The Pope took their side, and 
threatened the Archbishop, even going so far as to 
appoint a commission of three English abbots empow- 
ered to absolve the suspended monks, and to summon 
Baldwin, if still contumacious, to appear in person to 
plead his cause in Rome. This was more than Henry 
and his Primate could accept, and they openly defied 
his Holiness; Ralph de Glanville, the great justiciar, 
inhibiting the three abbots from any interference with 
Baldwin. For eighty-two weeks the monastery was 
closed and the monks imprisoned, their revenues 
taken from them, in hopes of forcing them to com- 
pliance. But such was their popularity that their 
needs were supplied so generously by the common 
people that two hundred strangers were fed daily from 
the overplus. Such resistance was hard to overcome, 
and it is uncertain what the result might have been 
had not Baldwin’s inconstant nature been so strongly 
influenced by the enthusiasm for the Crusades which 
had just reached England, that he was determined to 
settle the dispute on almost any terras which would 
leave him free to enlist in the Army of the Cross. A 
compromise was agreed upon, and the obnoxious col- 
lege at Hakington demolished, but the materials were 
transferred to Lambeth, which, being in the diocese of 
Rochester, was out of the power of the Christ church 
monks, and the foundations laid of a collegiate chugch 
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in conection with the manorof Lambeth. All further 
settlements were deferred for a more convenient time. 

In 1185 Baldwin had taken the Cross, but the cares 
and troubles of his see had prevented him from enter- 
ing actively into the great movement which was 
spreading over Europe. Two years later, however, 
when the news of the capture of the Holy City by the 
infidels fell like a thunder-bolt upon Christendom, he 
abandoned his other duties, and gave himself up en- 
tirely to the occupation of preaching the new Crusade. 
It is hard to realize the enthusiasm of this age; 
whether it was a strongly religious movement, or 
whether the majority was influenced by the spirit of 
adventure which three centuries later led men to 
the westward, is a question upon which there are 
many opinions. But of one thing we may be certain, 
Baldwin, ‘Archbishop of Canterbury, was inspired 
wholly and entirely by love for his Redeemer and a 
fervent desire 

To chase these pagans, in those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed Feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross, 

For the next two years Baldwin devoted himself to 
preaching the Crusade. He spoke at a great council, 
convened by Henry at Le Mans, and his burning 
words inspired many to take the Cross. He made an 
expedition to Wales, under the guidance of Giraldus 
Cambrensis who has left an interesting account of the 
visitation. He preached everywhere, celebrated Mass 
in each cathedral, ‘‘as a mark of a kind of investiture,” 
for he assumed metropolitan authority in the country. 
So great was the enthusiasm he created that thousands 
enrolled themselves under the banner of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, which he had taken with him, and 
pledged themselves to join the Holy War. Two years 
passed in these preparations, and in negotiations with 
France, in which Baldwin took part with little suc- 
cess, but still the departure was delayed. 


In 1189 Henry II. died. His long, prosperous reign 
ended in disaster and sorrow. Itis a sad story, the 
more so because there was so much in his nature that 
was noble and generous, and because his sorrows 
were principally caused by his wife and sons, his 
dearest friend—and his own uncontrolled passions. 
Baldwin was with him during his last illness, com- 
forted him, and exhorted him to confession, which he 
had long neglected. The Archbishop’s influence must 
have been very strong, for he even had persuaded 
him several years before to release Queen Eleanor 
from prison. Though not a great man, there can be 
no doubt that he was a thoroughly good one, that his 
influence was always strong for the right, and that re- 
ligion was the mainspring of his actions. It was said 
of him and his predecessors: ‘‘When Thomas came 
to town the first place to which he went was the 
Court; with Richard it was the farm; with Baldwin, 
the church.” 

Baldwin’s next duty was the coronation of Richard, 
which was an affair of great ceremony. Then the king 
and Archbishop together brought the preparations to 
a happy conclusion, and at last they started on their 
journey to Jerusalem. 

Says Richard of Devizes: ‘‘The King of France 
and the King of England having held a council at 
Tours, and again at Vezelay, and confirmed the treaty 
between themselves and their kingdoms .., . de- 
part from each other with their respective armies. 
The Frenchman, being subject to sickness at sea, 
marches by land to Sicily (!) The Englishman, on the 
contrary, about to proceed by sea, comes to Marseilles 
to his ships. Baldwin, Archbishopof Canterbury, and 
Hubert Walter, Bishop of Salisbury, being the only 
bishops of all England who accomplished their vows 
follow the king to Sicily, and arrive first in the land 
of Juda.” Inthe same chronicle is an interesting de- 
scription of the English fleet,which was very largeand 
well-appointed for those days. At Marseilles the 
king and Archbishop separated, Baldwin pushing on 
at once to the Holy Land. Roger de Horeden tells us 
that with a fair wind this voyage may be accomplished 
in fifteen days. We trust that our aged prelate was 
not longer than thison tbe treacherous Mediterranean, 
Arrived before Acre he found the Christians still en- 
gaged in besieging the city, and he entered with en- 
thusiasm into the undertaking. Whatever the war 
might have been to the kings and nobles engaged in 
it, whatever of worldliness, greed, and ambition may 
have entered into their motives for carrying it on, 
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Baldwin's motives were pure andsingle. He was a 
true Soldier of the Cross, figuting for the possession 
of what was most sacred in his eyes, and he hesitated 
not to take the sword, and, uofurling the banner of 
St. Thomas, to lead his troops to battle. Two hundred 
knights and 300 soldiers fought under hiscommand,and 
in hiscompany was a goodly number of ecclesiastics, 
Hubert Walter, and the archbishops of Ravenna, Pisa, 
Besancon, Nazareth, and Montreal. 

So long as the Archbishop was in Palestine, his la- 
bors were unremitting. During the Patriarch’s ill- 
ness he took his duties upon himself, and was promi- 
nent in opposing the Isabella and Conrad, of Mont- 
ferrat, even going so far as to ex communicate the 
pair. It was his habit to bless and absolve the army 
before battle, to visit the sick and wounded, and 
adiminiscterspiritual consolation to the dying. His pres- 
ence was a blessing indeed to the Crusaders, buthe was 
not permitted to be with them long. The rest of his 
story issadenough. The disillusionment of a good 
man with pure and high ideals can be nothing else. 
After his unceasing labors in England to raise men 
and money for the Holy War, his long and weary 
journey, and the rapture with which be at length be- 
held the shores of Palestine, and the tents, and ban- 
ners of the Cross surrounding the camp of the Infi- 
dels—when at last he joined that army—what did he 
find? Not the band of Christian soldiers, one in heart, 
and hopes, and prayers—pure, brave, and noble as he 
had fondly hoped—alas! a very different sight greeted 
his eyes. A vast, undisciplined mob ot licentious 
adventurers trom all parts of Europe—here and there 
a good knight and true—but the vast majority were 
little better than an army of brigands, given to all 
manner of vices, and torn by dissensions among them- 
selves. Slowly the reality was revealed to Baldwin's 
mind. By incessant labors among them, he tried to 
win the soldiers to virtue and holiness of life, but 
every day he became more and more convinced of the 
hopelessness of the attempt. At last, wearied, dis- 
couraged, disappointed, he fell sick and prayed the 
good Lord to release him from this troublesome world. 
His words are full of pathos. 

“‘O, Lord God, now is there need of chastening and 
correcting with Holy Grace, thatif it please Thy mercy 
that I should be removed from the turmoil of this pres- 
ent life, I have remained long enough in the army.” 

A few days after—Nov. 19th, 1190—he died. His 
body was laid to rest by his faithful friend, Hubert 
Walter, who also took charge of the deceased Pri- 
mate’s effects, applying all his property to the cause 
for which he had lived and died. 

Archbishop Baldwin was a good man in the highest 
sense of the word—single-minded, pure in heart, de- 
vout, with higher ideals of his work and office than 
any other bishop of his age, save one, and we love to 
linger over the lives of these two holy men, Baldwin, 
and Hugh of Lincoln, who shone as lights in the 
midst of an evil and corrupt generation. 


William Laud, Archbishop 


A LECTURE DELIVERED IN ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, MUSKEGON, 
MICH , BY THE RECTOR, THE REV. PHILIP W. MOSHER 


Jan. roth was the anniversary of the execution or 
martyrdom of William Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Primate of All Eagland. 

The venerable Archbishop spent the early hours of 
his last day upon earth in prayer. When he had fin- 
ished his morning devotions he was led througha 
thronged and crowded way, amidst the jeers and 
revilings of the people from London Tower to Tower 
Hill, where the scaffold stood. With perfect com- 
posure the father of the Eaglish Church mounted the 
platform and read an address to the people, proclaim- 
ing his belief that his ‘‘cause would look of another 
dye in heaven than the color that was put onit on 
earth.” Through the spaces between the planks of 
the scaffold he noticed people standing below, and re- 
quested that they might be removed, “‘lest my inno- 
cent blood should fall on the heads of the people.” A 
noble man standing with him asked: ‘ What 1s the 
most comfortable saying that a dying man can have 
in bis mouth?” And the Primate replied: *\Cupio dis- 
solvt et esse cum Christo"’ Then the old man knelt 
by the block and said: ‘‘Lord, I am coming as fast as 
I can, I know that I must pass through the shadow of 
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death before I can come to see Thee, but it is the wm- 
bra mortits. a mere shadow of death, a little darkness 
upon nature; but Thou, by Thy merits and Passion, 
hast broken through the jaws of death. So, Lord, re- 
ceive my soul, and have mercy upon me; bless this 
kingdom with peace and plenty, and with brotherly 
love and charity, that there may not be this effusion 
of Christian blood amongst them, for Jesus Christ, 
His sake, if it be Thy will.” 
upon the block in silent prayer for a few minutes, 
then he said aloud: ‘Lord Jesus, receive my soul.” 
That was the signal agreed upon with the executioner, 
and by a single blow the head of the venerable old 
man was severed from the body. 

What had Archbishop Laud done to lead to such an 
end? 

William Laud was born at Reading, in 1573. He 
was educated at St. John’s College, Oxford, and en- 
tered the sacred ministry in 1601. In 1621 he was con- 
secrated Bishop of St. David’s, in 1628 he became 
Bishop of London, and in 1633 he was created Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury and Primate of all England. In 
1640 he was impeached by the Long Parliament, and 
after an imprisonment of four years was martyred, as 
has been told. His body was first buried in All Hal- 
lows church, Barking, and afterwards it was trans- 
ferred to the chapel of St. John, Oxford. 

William Laud was a loyal Churchman. He believed 
in the ‘‘One Catholic and Apostolic Church” of which 
the Creed speaks. He looked back over the ages and 
saw the Church as it was in the days of St. John, the 
Divine, in the days of SS, Polycarp, Irenzus, Chrys- 
ostom, and Augustine. He considered the time when 
Christianity was brought into England, when St. Al- 
ban was its martyr, and the bishops of the old British 
Church traveled across Europe to attend the Council 
of Nicea; he thought of the days of Columbanus and 
Boniface, of the old Irish missionaries and of their 
monastery Iona. It was with sorrow that the Arch- 
bishop thought of the years during which the popes 
of Rome exercised an usurped authority over Eng- 
land and the English Church, when contaminated by 
the false doctrines and practices of Rome,the English 
Chureh lost her national character and became a 
mere appendage to the foreign hier rchy. We know 
that the Archbishop rejoiced in the Reformation, and 
in the fact that the old English Church had once more 
assumed her rightful position as that part of the 
Catholic Church of God which is established in the 
realms of England. To him the Church was a city 
let down from heaven, whose Maker and Builder was 
God; a city to which belonged the saints and martyrs, 
in which was preserved the wisdom of the ages, the 
Bride of Christ, the mother of us all. 

During the Reformation in England, some things, 
good and primitive in themselves, but at the time 
rather too closely connected with Romanism, had 
been thrown off. Certain rites and ceremonies con- 
ducive to reverence in God’s house, and fervor in 
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prayer and worship, had been cast away, and that 
solely because they had been used, and perhaps 
abused, by the followers of the Roman Faith. These 
had been practiced by the Church in the days of 
Irenzus, and Chrysostom, and Augustine; they had 
been known in England long before any missi nary 
of the Pope landed upon her shores. Now a century 
had passed since the Reformation, and Archbishop 
Laud thought that these rites and ceremonies, which 
had belonged to the Catholic and A, ostolic Church, 
and had been found helpful to many souls, might be 
restored in the English Church. s 

Both as Bishop and as Archbishop, William Laud at- 
tempted this restoration. Hekept before his mind 
the vision of the city of God, and he endeavored to 
make his part of the earthly city correspond to the 
heavenly vision. That he used force to do this, that 
he called in the help of the High Commission and the 
Star Chamber, simply shows that Archbishop Laud 
was not divine but a man living in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, and using the same means to 
work out his vision as the men of England and all 
Europe were using. 

Under the growing Puritan spirit the Reformation 
had become what Bishop Laud called it, a ‘‘deforma- 
tion;” and to bring the Church of England back to the 
fashion of the Primitive Church was no easy task. 
There were divisions and heresies in her fold, every- 
where discipline was lacking, and as for reverence, 
there was almost none. Inthe darkness, however, 
there were not a few bright lights, learned men and 
holy men who would have been ornaments to the 
Church in any age. 

The first task was to restore discipline. The Church 
courts had long tried offenses against the moral law 
and the righteousness of God. But in these disturbed 
times only the poor man appeared before the courts 
of the Church. Archbishop Laud brought the profli- 
gate ricn man, the immoral nobleman, the offender 
against the moral law of God, no matter what might 
be his social position, before the Church court, and 
all were punished for their immoralities. As might 
have been expected, this gained the Archbishop many- 
enemies, 

There was one deep disgrace not remedied at the 
time of the Reformation—the admission of unworthy 
men into the ministry. As before the Reformation,so 
until the times of Laud,it was easy forany one to gain 
admission into the sacred orders of the Church. Many 
wholly unfit for the ministry were made priests and 
deacons, men who had no training, who possessed no 
learning or culture, men who could do nothing for the 
spiritual welfare of the people, and only little towards 
their intellectual advancement. Before the Retorma- 
tion most of such men were to be found in the mendi- 
cant orders; but when these orders were suppressed 
there arose what we perhaps would call a body of 
tramp clergymen. Laud endeavored to stop this, 
and to that end made a law that no one should be or- 
dained until he had a call to a_settled parish, or at 
least a living as curate, professor, or chaplain. This 
law still exists in our canons, and although it seems 
to us most just and right, yet we know that it did 
much to increase the unpopularity of the Archbishop. 

The Archbishop also tried to introduce some little 
reverence in the Church worship. To-day we can 
hardly realize the gross irreverence of the English 
people in the days of Laud. They so hated anything 
that was in any way connected with Romanism that 
they not only despised all decent order, but were even 
sacrilegious in their behavior. They did not take off 
their hats in church. They refused to stand at the 
Creed or bow their heads at the name of Jesus. They 
cared so little for the service and worship of the 
Church that they seldom came until it was time for 
the sermon. On his visitations the Archbishop at- 
tempted to correct some of these abuses, and this so 
roused the indignation of the Puritans that they stig- 
matized him a Romanizer, and denounced him as an 
introducer of popery. One of the things which ex- 
cited great commotion was his order that the altar 
should be removed from the nave of the church to its 
proper position against the east wall of the chancel. 
We can hardly imagine the manner in which the 
Puritans treated the Lord’s Table. When it stood in 
the nave of the church they used to lay their hats up- 
onit, and late comers sat on it. When there wasa 
noted person in the congregation the people even 
stood upon it that they might see the better. The 
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Archbishop said it was the Lord’s Table and should 
not be treated as any man’s table, but that it should 
stand by itself against the chancel wall and be railed 
off from the rest of the church to keep it from dese- 
cration. In every church in this land you see Laud’s 
order obeyed, and it is hardly possible for us to real- 
ize that it was this which excited the intense opposi- 
tion of the Puritans and raised the cry of popery 
against the Primate of the English Church, 

Archbishop Laud was a High Churchman, and he 
was far from being a Romanist. Twice did emis- 
saries of the Pope offer to make him a Cardinal, but 
he refused. When his death was reported at Rome, a 
certain abbot said, that they, the Romanists, had 
™ost “cause to rejoice that the greatest enemy of the 
Church of Rome in England had been cut off, and the 
greatest champion of the English Church silenced.” 

In the life of this eminent man only one wrong act 
can be found, and that in the early years of his minis- 
try, the marriage of Lord Mountjoy to Lady Rich. 
As the anniversary of that day came round the Prel- 
ate always kept it as a solemn fast, with humble 
prayers for God's forgiveness. 

Although holding high ideals and inspired with the 
noble ambition of making the Catholic Church of 
England a bride worthy of the Divine Master, yet, 
apparently, Archbishop Laud failed. His failure was 
perhaps the result of his unfortunate manner in deal- 
ing with men. He was small of stature, of a mer- 
chant family, and when exalted to the highest places 
in the kingdom, although he was neither imperious 
nor domineering, yet his commands seemed to lack 
authority, and his rebuke carried with it a thought of 
revenge rather than a desire to do better. Arch- 
bishop Laud seemed to have been unfit for his task. 
But God judges wisely. ‘The only way to restore the 
English Chureh to her place asa part of the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, was by the blood of a 
martyr, and God chose William Laud because he 
knew how to die. 

Laud’s bitterest enemy, the man who urged the 
London mob against their Archbishop, who hounded 
him to his death and watched him die, was the very 
man, who, after the Restoration, first demanded that 
the Church and its Prayer Book be restored. 

Archbishop Laud was holy, devout, and conscien- 
tious. He gave his life for the Church, and died in 
order that this Church which we all love might con- 
tinue on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
and be united by the bonds of love, doctrine, rites, 
and ceremonies, with the saints and martyrs of the 
early ages. ; 


Hymn for Septuagesima 
BY MARY ANN THOMSON 


Speeding onward with the year, 
Leaving festal weeks behind, 

Now atone of Lent we hear; 
On our path its shadow find: 

Thou who madest day and night, 
And didst order feast and fast 

Through each season dark or bright, 
Lead us on to light at last. 


Succor, Lord, of Thee we crave, 
In whose Image we-were made, 
Who, our souls from death to save, 
Hast a perfect ransom paid; 
Monarch, by creation’s right; 
Saviour, by redeeming grace; 
King of angel hosts of light; 
King and Saviour of our race. 


All our nature’s loss repair; 
All our wills to Thine subdue; 
And the Image that we bear 
Marred, but not destroyed, renew; 
Through the gate cf penitence 
Lead us here to holy joy; 
Lead us when we pass from hence 
Safe to bliss without alloy. 


Philadelphia, January, 1596. 


Book Notices 


Studies in Theologic Definition Underlying the Apostle’s and 
Nicene Creeds. By the Rev Frederic talmer, rector of Christ 
church, Andover, Mass. New York: E. P. Dutton &Co, Pp 295. Price, 


= $1.25. 

This book of alleged definitions, with its most indefinite 
title, is a representative of the ‘Unitarian Episcopalism” 
which is boldly trying to establish itself as an orthodox 
school of thought in the American Church. Itisa new 
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evidence of the misguided movement which is busy in the 
attempt to stretch the Catholic creeds so as to make them 
cover all forms of belief, down to the blankest Unitarian- 
ism; to evacuate them of all definite meaning and rob them 
of all binding force. The avowed purpose of the author of 
this book is to define in terms of modern thovght the great 
doctrines of the existence and nature of God, the Incarna- 
tion, the Church, salvation, and immortality; but the re- 
sult is the opposite of definition, it is mis-statement, dis- 
tortion, and obscuration. The writer’s grasp of theology 
is so imperfect and his language is so vague and indefinite, 
that it is often a matter of the utmost difficulty to attach 
any meaning to his words. If they are to be taken at 
their face value, as the deliberate utterances of a priest in 
the Church of God, some of them are certainly most seri- 
ous. Take, for instance, the following ‘‘definition” of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation: ‘It is sometimes supposed 
that an identity of Jesus with God is claimed in the New 
Testament. But the Bible nowhere asserts that Jesus is 
God. Itis continually regarding Him as the representa- 
tive of the human side of God. As Son of Man he repre- 
sents, to use the phrase we have so often used, God under 
the limitations of humanity. And that means, let God 
live the life of aman and He would be just what Jesus 
was; the life that Jesus lived was just such as God would 
have lived if He had been on earth, just such, in its princi- 
ples and aims, as God is foreverliving in heaven. Jesus is 
by nature human. Through the perfect union of His Will 
with the Divine Will he becomes one with God; so that He 
is the Son, or typical representative, of man, and He is the 
Son, or typical and unique representative, of God. Heis 
man become God; He is God become man. The truth of 
the Incarnation is that humanity raised to its highest 
power becomes divinity.” These words seem to be a per- 
fect multum in parvo of heresy. Itis difficult to see how 
one could possibly put into so.small compass any more of 
the errors in religion which the Catholic creeds were 
framed to exclude. This is but a fair sample of much 
which the book contains. Yet the learned editor of one of 
our leading Church papersis ‘prepared to deny” that the 
author from whom we have quoted is a heretic. 


The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch. By Wm. Henry Green, 
D.D,, LL. D., Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. Price, $1 50. 
Also by the same: 

The Unity of the Book of Genesis. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
It is refreshing to find that all competent scholars have 

not found it necessary to accept the positions of the more 
radical criticism of the old Testament. No one is better 
equipped forsuch investigations than the learned professor 
of Oriental and Old Testament literature at Princeton. In 
the first of these volumes the author undertakes to show 
that the faith of all past ages in respect to the Pentateuch 
has not been erroneous. He first exhibits the Pentateuch 
in its relation to the Old Testament as a whole, to which it 
is the introduction and also the basis upon which the entire 
superstructure rests. Then the plan and contentr are un- 
folded. Next the Mosaic authorship is vindicated. and the 
various objections are met. The genuineness of the laws 
is defended, and the development hypothesis is refuted. In 
short, the author is at issue with the now prevailing school 
of Higher Criticism in all their most important contentions. 
The book ends with a reference to the mediating or Evan- 
gelical school, who propose to accept the revolutionary 
position of the radical critics with reference to the Old 
Testament, and yet expect to retain their Christian faith 
unimpaired. ‘They are now puzzling themselves over the 
problem of harmonizing Christ’s sanction to false views ree 
specting the Old Testament with implicit faith in Him asa 
divine teacher. And some of them, in their perplexity over 
this enigma, come perilously near impairing the truth of 
His claims. Would it not be wiser for them to revise their 
own ill jidged alliance with the enemies of evangelical 
truth, and inquire whether Christ’s view of the Old Testa- 
ment may not, after all, be the true view?” The second of 
these volumes, entitled, ‘‘The Unity of the Book of Gen- 
esis,” is a very full and complete examination of that book 
with reference to the “document hypothesis.” The au- 
thor’s aim is to prove that the book of Genesis is the con- 
tinuous work of one writer. Since the earliest and most 
plausible arguments for the “document hypothesis” were 
derived from this book, it follows that, it if has no foothold 
here, it cannot be maintained in the rest of the Pentateuch 
or Hexateuch. The author hopes that his work may prove 
a serviceable text-book for the studv of criticism, and that 
it may meet the wants of theological students and ministers, 
and even intelligent laymen, who desire a better under- 
standing of the first book of the Bible, and a solution of 
difficulties connected withit. For our own part, we hold 
that all who still acknowledge that there is a presumption 
in favor of the view which has been held without doubt or 
question from time immemorial, both under the Old Dis- 
pensation and the New, are bound to examine fully and 
carefully the arguments in favor of this view before they 
take up the opposing theories. We know of no book which 
will afford the student such adequate assistance in this in- 
vestigation as this exhaustive treatise. 


Price, $1. 
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Some Thoughts on Christian Re-union. 
given during his Visitation in June, 1895. 
DC.L.Lord Bishep of Ripon. 
Co, 1895. Price, $1.25. 

The Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. to the people of Eng- 
land has elicited some noteworthy utterances already. 
The two English archbishops, and others, have responded 
with dignity in vindication of the Catholic position of the 
Anglican communion, but also with sympathy and hope, 
and with a certain degree of appreciation of any expres- 
sion of a longing for the true unity of the Church as com- 
ing fromthe Pope. Oneof the most elaborate replies, if 
we may so speak, tothe Papal utterance, is comprised in 
the valuable Visitation addresses of the Bishop of Ripon. 
He counsels Christians to go back to the parting of the 
ways, where unity was broken and lost; to cease insistirg 
upon un-Catholic dogmas; to observe the due force of the 
authority of conviction, the authority of reason, and the 
authority of erder, and their relative value in the deter- 
mination of those things which are necessary to be be- 
lieved and done. The greater part of the addresses is 
concerned with the un: Catholic claims of the Latin Church, 
and the hindrances to re-union whichthey present. His 
indictment is all the weightier and telling on account of 
the disp-ssionate and temperate way it is framed. He 
does not waste words for effect. The sentences are crisp, 
clear cut, terse. One would like to have heard them 
spoken. They impress one in the reading, and we trust 
that many will read these earnest and forcible addresses 
upon a subject which appeals more and more to the hearts 
of all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 


Being Seven Addresses 
By W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D. 
London and New Yerk: Macmillan & 


Magazines and Reviews 


The troubled and strained relations between England 
and the United States receive ample attentionin tne Jan- 
uary number of The Nineteenth Century, in articles rather 
pacific in their tone, by Henry M. Stanley, M. P., and Ed- 
ward Dicey, C. B_ Both writers are well qualified by their 
intimate knowledge of the two nations ard their affairs to 
write with authority on the subject. There are two inter- 
esting papers dealing with Church matters; the one by 
Mrs. Stephen Batson is arather sarcastic review of ‘“Lhe 
Rule of the Laywoman;” and the other, ‘‘Church Defence 
or Church Reform?” by the Rev. Dr. Jessopp, deserves to 
be read and pondered by all who are interested in the fu- 
ture of the Church of England. Prince Krapotkin discusses 
the abolition of village community life in an excellent pa- 
per, ‘‘Mutual Aid amongst Modern Men,” the lesson of 
which is that some of the remedies for the discontent of 
our times may possibly lie behind us instead of in the gold» 
enfuture. There are a number of valuable articles besides 
those we have mentioned. 


In the bound volume of Zhe Century Magazine, May to 
October, .895 (Vol. L), history, biography, art, and science 
have adequate treatment, as well as fiction. The most 
notable feature of the volume is Professor Sloane’s ‘'Life of 
Napoleon.” A suggestive contrast in the character of the 
two Napoleons is furnished by Miss Anna L. Bicknell’s in- 
teresting reminiscences of ‘Life in the Tuileries Under the 
Second Empife.” A paper that nas attracted wide attention 
all over the world is '* he Battle of the Yalu,” by Pailo N. 
M.Giffen. Commander Mc Giffen, who was in charge of 
the Chinese warship Chem Yuen, 1s the first representative 
of Western civilizatiun to take partin a naval engagement 
between vessels armed with modern guns and equipments, 
Supplemental to this paper is **Lessons From tne Yalu 
Fight,” by Captain Alfred T. Mahan, the great naval his- 
torian and tactician. Max Nordau supplies a lively ‘“‘An- 
swer to My Critics,” while Professor‘ esare Lombroso dis- 
cusses N rdau’s “Degeneration,” which was dedicated to 
him. Ino the line of fiction there are the closing portions of 
Marion Crawford’s ‘‘Casa Braccio,” the whole of Julia 
Megruder’s ‘*Princess Soria,” and many short stories by 
favorite writers. New York: The Century Co., Union 
Square. Price. $3. 
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Carry Himin Thy Heart 


BY MAIE ALLYNE 


Carry the Blessed Jesus, 
The day is long and far 

Till the eventide; will He abide— 
Thou’lt not His grace debar. 


Carry Him all the way, where 
So weary with thy sin, 

Doth the burden cease? He giveth peace. 
As thou dost let Him in. 


Carry Him thy life’s gladness, 
Light to illumine the way 
For the willing feet, love’s pleasure 
sweet, 
Blest Guide-Companion stay, 


Carry thy Lord, O Sorrow! 
Thine eyes with weeping dim, 
Through the cloud will shine soft rays 
divine, 
And comfort of love in Him. 


Carry Him in thy heart, dear; 
The way without is lone, 

When His angel fair thy soul shall bear, 
Thy Love will say ‘‘Mine own!” 


The Way of Knowledge 
BY FLORENCE E. STRYKER 


‘“‘There comes a _ rusty-looking old 
chap, a ‘cleric,’ 1 do believe. No doubt 
he will consider it the proper thing to 
sit here with me,” and the Rev. James 
Lacy politely transferred his hartdsome 
bag from the car seat tothe floor. He 
was right, the ‘‘cleric” no doubt conclud- 
ing the action to be somewhat of an invi- 
tation, dropped down beside him, and 
said, cordially: * ‘‘We are members of 
the same profession, I judge; soldiers in 
the same army?” 

‘‘He certainly smacks of the Evangel- 
ical,” thought the Rev. James, yet he 
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answered the question with a young 
man’s dignity, and introduced himself 
with a little touch of conscious pleasure, 
for was he not the newly-called rector of 
St. Luke’s, Wilhampton, one of the chief 
parishes in that busy little city? 

“Yes,” said the ol€ man, the non- 
Churchly cut of whose garments rather of- 
fended Lacy’s taste, ‘‘I have heard of 
you before, My name’s Newcome, andI 
have a country parish in your county. 
You have a vast work before you, Mr. 
Lacy, for Wilhampton is growing rapid- 
idly and has sprung into a full-fledged 
city, while my poor farmers have but 
just decided that we are able to afford a 
village government.” 

“Yes,” said Lacy, ‘I feelthe responsi- 
bility. I knowit will be great, of course, 
still I have endeavored to prepare my- 
self.” Across the old man’s fine face a 
shadow passed and darkened the light 
in his keen, yet kindly, eyes, ‘‘Prepared, 
how have you prepared?” he asked. 

“After I lett the seminary,” said Lacy, 
coldly, ‘I weut abroad and took a year 
in Germany, and then one in Oxford, 
and—” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the elder 
man. ‘‘You have indeed had many ad- 
vantages. My question was out of 
place, yet it scarcely referred to educa- 
tion.” He hesitated, then said pleasant- 
ly. ‘‘You young men are well equipped 
intellectually now-a-days, and it is 
right, for the necessity is great. Wil- 
hampton has a large factory popula- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” said Lacy, eagerly, ‘‘that has 
ever attracted me. I amquite a student 
of economics and propose giving a 
course of lectures on labor and socialism 
this winter.” The old man looked at 
him with a strangely pitying expression 
in his eyes. 

“Indeed,” continued Lacy, ‘‘I consider 
this a great question. I am really quite 
a socialist myself; a Christian socialist, 
you know,” and he smiled. 

Again the old clergyman’s keen glance 
swept over him, the immaculate linen 
and perfectly cut clothes, the general 
high-bred and socially distinguished air, 
the youthful, intelligent face; then he 
said quietly, ‘‘A socialist, hardly that, I 
think?” 

Lacy laughed. ‘I have shocked the 
old gentleman,” he thought, but aloud he 
answered, ‘‘I am quite a socialist, in 
theory at least, but I remember years 
ago, a sentence in my English history 
that dogmatically stated that the coun- 
try clergy were always conservative, 
so you see,” and he smiled. 

“Yes, perhaps, we are,” returned the 
other. ‘1 am, I trust, a Christian but 
not a socialist. Yet despite my conserv- 
ative tendencies, the distinction is not 
apparent to me, however.” And he rose 
from his seat. ‘‘Here we are at Wilhamp- 
ton. Ifam gladI met you, Mr. Lacy, 
may God help and strengthen you in your 
life here,” and he shook the young man’s 
hand, 

Lacy returned the pressure, flushed, 
bowed, and hurried out of the train. 
From the window the old clergyman 
watched him cross the platform to be 
warmly greeted by a waiting delegation 
of ladies and gentlemen, evidently the 
committee of reception, and who finally 
bore him off in triumph. The old man 
smiled and then sighed. 

At the end of seven months ' James 
Lacy might well have congratulated him- 
self. He had plunged himself and his 
parish into a state of violent activity. Its 
fame for zeal and good works was spread- 
ing far and wide, as was also the repu- 


tation of its young minister for eloquence 
and sanctity. 

He was very popular, the young men 
liked him, the old men respected and ap- 
proved of him, and the women adored 
him. Incessantly occupied with matters 
of pleasure and duty, he was still happi- 
ly conscious as every man must be of his 
success, and knew not that he had fallen 
a victim to a dangerous and insidious 
disease that lurks ever in the study of 
the modern priest. Ecclesiastical or- 
ganization had indeed attacked and de- 
voured him. 

St. Luke’s had services innumerable, 
guilds innumerable, societies male and 
female of every kind and degree, with ob- 
jects religious, ethical, educational and 
social and even physical, as witness soup 
kitchens and coffee houses. And in look- 
ing at all these things, the heart of the 
Rev. James Lacy rejoiced, and he 
thanked God, for truly this great tree he 
had planted waxed taller and stronger 
and stretched its branches up toward 
heaven and seemed blessed and most de- 
sirable. Yet as he was a good fellow and 
not much spoiled, he often felt over- 
whelmed by his success and prayed for 
humility,and struggled againstthe world- 
liness that surrounded him, a something 
intangible that lurked in the careless 
laughter of the girls who worked in his 
guilds, or even in the comments of the 
earnest young men who helped him in 
the clubs or brotherhoods. But this did 
not trouble him greatly, why should it? 
He was doing his duty, blessed of God, 
happy, busy, content. 

‘This is such a horrible thing, Mr. 
Lacy,” said his charming landlady, as 
she laid down the morning paper. '‘They 
are always doing disagreeable things 
down in the tenement region. Some 
poor fellow killed himself last night, a 
mere boy too.” 

Lacy took up the paper. 

“Horton,” he said, ‘‘Edward Horton,” 
and his face paled. ‘‘I know that name. 
He was recommended to me from the 
country sometime ago by an old clergy- 
man there. I have seen the fellow in 
church and thought one of the societies 
was looking after him.” 

He rose from the table. 
down and see about it now.” 

‘O, Mr. Lacy, do finish your breakfast. 
The coffee is exactly as you like it this 
morning. Surely you need not bother 


“I must go 


with this awful affair at once. Itis not 
your fault.” 
The young clergyman shuddered. 


“God only knows about that,” he thought 
and hurried to the door. 

“The idea of going into that horrible 
place without any breakfast,” said the 
landlady to her daughters. ‘‘It is cer- 
tainly unnecessary. He is actually too 
good.” 

“Yes,” said one of the girls. ‘‘It is 
almost oppressive.” She was very pret- 
ty, and affected a slightly cynical style. 
It was the fashion that winter. 

Meanwhile Lacy rushed through the 
winter slush and dirty streets toward the 
land of the tenements. He was nervous 
anda secret horror haunted him. He 
remembered well a letter from old Mr. 
Newcome some time ago recommending 
this young Horton to his pastoralcareand 
brotherly sympathy. He had called once 
but the man was out, and he had given 
his name to one of the societies, and, yes, 
he remembered speaking to him in 
church several times; true, he had not 
seen him lately, but he himself had been 
so busy. The paper said the young man 
had lost his position, became despondent, 
taken to drinking, and committedsuicide. 
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Lacy shivered, and hurried on. He 
reached the house finally. 

A curious staring crowd was already in 
the street, and he made his way through 
ranks of rough men, and dirty, dis- 
heveled women, with babies in their 
arms, and children clinging to their 
skirts. They made room for him stolidly 
as they did for the police. ‘I am only 
another official in their eyes,” hethought, 
and the thought stung him. 

He entered the house and climbed up 
to the corridor above, and then started 
back, for a man came out of a side door 
and faced him; an old man, with eyes 
full of sorrow and a stern anger. 

“It is you,” he said. ‘“‘Come in and 
see the boy I sent to the care of your 
tender charity and social theories.” 

Lacy followed in silence. In the bare, 
cold, dirty room lay the country boy who 
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Opinion 
The Canadian Government re- 
cently sent an appraiser to the 
principal bicycle factories in this 
country, to determine the exact 
value of various makes for im- 
port into Canada. After an ex- 


haustive investigation, his re- 
port to his Government rated 


~ Columbia 


Bicycles 


7% per cent. high- 
er than any other 
make and they * 
pay duty accord- 
ingly. This but 
confirms the pop- 
ular verdict. Col- 
umbias are 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Unequalled, Unapproached, 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart- 
ford Bicycles is free if you call upon any Colum- 


bia agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent 
stamps. 

» 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity let us know. 
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WE desire to direct the attention of our 
readers who are looking toward California 
as a place for home or investment, to the 
striking advertisement of Messrs. Foster & 
Woodson, promoters of Maywood Colonies, 
which appearsin thisissue. Many proposi- 
tions are being offered the public, some 
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had so soon failed in the battle, and 
plunged with the mad foolishness of a 
weak nature into the unknown mystery 
of death. 

Across the quiet dead, the old man 
spoke to the young one. ‘‘He wasaSun- 
day school boy of mine, weak, impulsive, 
affectionate. When he came to the city 
to find work I sent him to you. What 
did you do for him?” 

Lacy shook his head, and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“I know all you did—an occasional 
word, a formal call from two young city 
men. You yourself came but once, and 
then he was fast treading the downward 
path that led to—this. He hada soul to 
save if he did not attend your lectures on 
labor and socialism.” 

Lacy started from the room, and the 
old man followed him. ‘‘Forgive me,” 
he said, more gently. ‘‘I loved the boy, 
yet who am I to judge.” 

“T have but one faint excuse,” said the 
young man, ‘‘there are so many.” 

From the hall window the old man 
looked down at the crowd of dull, stolid, 
staring faces in the street below. ‘‘Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘my God, there so many.” 

Then he turned and took the young 
man’s hand. 

“Do you remember the day you came 
here that I asked you what had been 
your preparation. This is the answer to 
my question; this is the preparation of 
God. Do not despair, for we are but 
mortal, and do not sorrow too much, for 
who knows the infinite love of God? If 
in ignorance you have left undone the 
‘weightier matters of the law,’ your 
Christian charity will be all the wider 
and the nobler in theend, You willknow 
that systems and societies do not save 
the soul alive, and more and more you 
will see clearly that part of the eternal 
truth that teaches us how truly and how 
closely we are ‘members one of another’ 
in Christ.” 

Lacy looked into his face, and then 
turned and went softly down into the 
squalid street outside, and the old man 
entered once more into the silent room. 


Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Jack, and Ted, and 
Tommy 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE 


“That’s too bad!” said Jack Bird. 
“Too everlastin’ bad.” 

‘“‘What’s too bad?” asked his brother 
Ted. j 

“Mr. Brand’s new church is—” 

‘“‘What?” shouted Ted and Tommy, as 
Jack, to emphasize his bad news, made 
animpressive pause. 

“Give me the paper,”’said Ted, snatch- 
ing it 

«“Humph, you won't find it half so 
quick as I can tell you.” 

“T’ll bet I can,” said Ted. 

“Do tell, Jack,”’ pleaded Tommy. 

“What is it, boys?’ No quarreling, I 
hope.” 

“Not a bit,” said Jack,as mother came 
into the room quietly. ‘‘It’s only that 


good, some bad. We believe the offering is} Mr, Brand’s church, his new church, 


thoroughly legitimate; that the printed rep- 
resentations of the firm are conservative; 
that they deliver good deeds to land, and 
that, if their general plan suits our readers, 
they will do well to investigate further the 
attractive offer of Foster & Woodson. 


that he’s had such a dreadful time get- 
ting built—” 

“Go on,” cried Ted, who had been 
fumbling over the paper without success 


“Is—burnt to the ground!” 

The excitement was fully equal to 
Jack's expectations. 

“I am very, very sorry,” said mother. 
“Poor Mr. Brand will be discouraged, I 
am afraid.” 

“TI should say so,” said Jack. ‘First 
foundations all washed away by a cloud- 
burst. Next, man that had part of their 
money ran away. Now—just as they 
had finished!” 

“I wish we could do something to 
help him,” said mother, with a sigh. 

“Can't we?” said Ted. But he said it 
faintly, for he knew pretty well they 
could not. 

‘‘How could we—when we haven’t got 
a cent to give?” asked Jack, in some in- 
dignation, not at his brother, but at the 
fact. 

‘Some of the boys earn money,” said 
Ted. ‘‘Jim Lee helps down at the saw- 
mill and gets a quarter a day. Ike hauls 
edgings from the mill for folks and gets 
twenty cents a lead, for kindlings.’’ 

“They're all bigger’n us,” said Jack. 
“I s’pose we'll have to wait till we 
grow.” 

‘‘And by that time p’raps the church’ll 
be built up again,” said Ted, dolefully. 

“But p’raps not,” said Tommy, hope- 
fully, 

The young Birds lived far upin the 
pine woods where they had seen little 
growing except pine trees, and little do- 
ing except the turning of them into lum- 
ber. Mr. Brand was a young minister 
who, when a seminary student, had been 
sent up to preach to the people in the 
woods. He had made his home with the 
Birds and the boys had become very 
warmly attached to him. He now had 
a church of his own hundreds of miles 
away—at least it had been supposed he 
had one ready to occupy. He sent the 
Birds a religious paper, and it wasin 
this that Jack had come across the news 
of the cruel flames which had swept away 
the fair new building. Jack had been 
reading the stories in the youth’s depart- 
ment and the item had been in the next 
column, which probably was the reason 
why he had happened onit. Everybody 
felt depressed over Mr. Brand’s misfort- 
une. It was late fall and the family 
were gathered around the open fire as 
the Sunday evening settled down, The 
fire grew lower, and the faces grew so- 
berer and the heats heavier thinking of 
the trouble of the friend held in such 
loving memory. At length witha sigh, 
at least the fiftieth one which had been 
drawn, putting them all together, Jack, 
with a half muttered remark about ‘‘do- 
ing something,” got up, and bringing a 
basket from the corner, flung upon the 
fire in the big stone-bound chimney a 
number of pitchy pine cones. The slug- 
gish fire soon caught upon them. They 
crackled and blazed, filling the room 
with dancing light. 

“Mr. Brand used to like that,” said 
Tommy, pointing to the bright blaze. 

“Yes, he did,” said Jack. 

“Said it was awful bright and cheer- 
ful,” chimed in Ted. 

“Say!” exclaimed Jack, with the ener- 
gy and enthusiasm belonging toa charm- 
ing new idea, ‘‘I wish we could send him 
some,” 

“To cheer him up,” said Tommy, de- 
lightedly. 

“‘And make him feel good,” said Jack. 

«‘Can’t we mother?” asked Ted. 

Mother sat still looking into the fire, 
and the boys did not clamor for a quick 
reply, for they knew that she was think- 
ing. Likewise, that mother’s thoughts 
often led to something, hopeless as the 
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subject might seem. She gazed into the 
cheery brightness with very loving 
thoughts of the young fellow who in a 
few short monthshad succeeded through 
his earnestness of purpose and fervent 
pursuit of the best and highest things, 
in planting seeds here 1n the wilderness 
which, watered and fostered by the 
Spirit, would spring up unto everlasting 
life. It was painful to be obliged to re- 
alize along with the craving desire to 
hold out a helping handin his need the 
cruel. impossibilty of doing it. 

“Oh, I s’pose we couldn't,” resumed 
Ted, after what they thought a reason- 
able time of waiting. 

“The idea of sending pine cones so 
far?” said Jack, impatiently. 

“But he did like ’em—lots,” persisted 
Tommy. 

“Well,” said the mother at length, ‘I 
don’t believe the freight on a barrel of 
cones would be much—” 

«‘A whole barrel!” exclaimed Tommy, 
in extacy. 

“They're light, you know. Perhaps 
we could manage it.”’ 

“We'll get’em the first thing to-mor- 
row after school,” said the boys ina 
chorus of delight. ‘‘The very best we 
can find.” 

‘‘And may we write him a letter?” 

ViOSum 

This was the letter: 


‘“‘DrAr Mr, BRAND:——-Me and Ted and 
Tommy is all sorry to hear about your 
church burned to the ground. We're aw- 
ful sorry. We wish we had lots of money 
to help you build another church. We 
haven't gota cent. When we get big 
and can earn money we're going to send 
you some the very first minit. Cause we 
can’t send any money we’re going to send 
you a barrel of pine cones, the kind you 
used to like to see’em when they burn. 
Their good ones, and they'll snap and 
fizz and sizzle and shine like everything. 
We want ’em to cheer you up cause we 
can’t send any money to help build your 
church. We’re awful sorry. 

Your friends, 
Jack and Ted and Tommy,” 


It was along letter for Jack to write, 
but he did it well, and all three, not to 
speak of mother, were very proud of it. 
It was mailedon the day which saw the 
cones shipped. Jack almost hated to let 
it go out of his own safe keeping. ‘‘I 
spose we're sure it'll go all safe and 
right?” he said, questioningly, to his 
mother. 

“Such an awful long way,” said Ted. 

‘‘Wish they could ’a’ gone both togeth- 
er, the letter and the barrel,” said Tom- 
my. ‘I think that) would’a’ been the 
best way.” 

Both letter and barrel proved the safe 
handling of trusty officials, as shown by 
the early receipt of an answer from Mr. 
Brand. Mother read it aloud: 

“My dear boys:—As I write the light 
of the pine-knots is dancing and glanc- 
ing in my room, carrying the light of 
good cheer and the warmth of loving 
sympathy straight from your hearts to 
mine—” 

‘Ho! ho!” screamed Jack, in a perfect 
paroxysm of delight. 

“Read that again, mother’— 

Mother read it again, 

‘“Doesn’t it take him to know how to 
put things! Goon, mother.” 

‘*Perhaps it would be scarcely right to 
say that itis worth while to suffer mis- 
fortune in order to bring out such expres- 
sions of affection—” 

‘‘Ah-h-h! He means that letter,” said 
Jack, whilethree boy faces beamed with 


a delight far warmer than could ever be 
given out by pine-knots. 

“But it is certain that they are full of 
a purer gold than comes in the shape of 
money.” 

“’Fraid it wouldn’t build churches 
though,” said Ted, with a worldly-wise 
shake of the head. 

“As I know my little friends away up 
in the pine woods are most sincere in 
their desires to give help in our emer- 
gency—” 

“Yes, he knows,” with grateful nods 
of tow-heads. 

“T will suggest to you that a good 
friend of mine has been enjoying with 
me the brightness. of the pine-knots—” 

“Glad of that,” put in Ted. 

‘Sittin’ close by the fire,” said Jack, 
with a mental picture of his far-away 
friend and his friend’s friend. 

‘“‘He is from the city not far from me, 
and tells me that a supply of the pine- 
knots would be very acceptable to some 
rich friends of his who would like to 
brighten their hearts as you have 
brightened mine—” 

“Shinin', sizzin’, sputterin’ and snap- 
pin’,” interjected Jack, with a chuckle of 
exceeding enjoyment. 

“So he suggests that if you are really 
all so anxious to give us a helping 
hand—” 

“If we are!” indignantly interrupted 
Ted. 

‘eTwas the other fellow said it, don’t 
you see?” said Jack. 

“To giveus a helping hand,” patiently 
went on mother, ‘‘you may send us some 
more pine-knots, and my friend, Mr. Car- 
son, says he will dispose of them. Of 
course we will pay expenses of barrels 
and freight—’”’ 

“Hurrah!” shouted the three in one 
breath. 

‘He'll sell’em!” cried Jack. 

“For money!” said Tommy. 

‘And sowe can help!” exclaimed Ted. 

“Now, mother,” said Jack, ‘‘read the 
whole letter straight through so we can 
sense it.” 

The boys contrived to hold themselves 
while she did so, to the end of the affec- 
tionate closing words. 

“T tell you,” Jack gave something be- 
tween a gasp and a sigh of great con- 
tentment, “‘if it doesn’t take him to put 
things!” 

In overflowing enthusiasm plans and 
ways were discussed. Then the boys 
made a rush among their boy friends 
and enlisted their sympathy and aid. 
A grand pine-knot picnic was arranged, 
Never betore, surely, had those pine 
woods rung with such happy voices as 
filled them on the day of the great knot 
gathering. In liberal quantities they lay 
on the ground—the brown treasures 
with their drops of balsamic gum, hoard- 
ing up the sunshine of summer days to 
be let loose for the enjoyment of many, 
perhaps, who could not seek the out- 
door sunshine. What a joy it was after 
faithful work, to see the goodly number 
of barrels carried out from the freight 
shed. They waited. A little longer than 
suited the impatience of the boys. For 
time to sell the knots, mother said. It 
came at last, the letter telling of plenty 
more hearts which had been warmed 
and lightened by the  pine-knots. 
‘‘Warmed and lightened further.” he 
said, ‘‘by the story of the boys away up 
in the woods who, out of their far-reach- 
ing sympathy, have done their very best 
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' 
—the only thing they could. And so 
many have been roused by it that we 
are going to begin building at once.” 

He sent, that they might have the hap- 
piness of seeing it, this money which 
they had won in the Lord’s service. 

“That little scrap of paper!” said Jack, 
reverently, taking it into his hand. 

“It is fifty dollars,”’ said mother. 

They caught their breaths as each one 
held it for a moment. Then it went back | 
to lay the foundation of the new church.” 


5 


‘\I wAnT you to look at this foot,” said 
Prof. Ward of the natural science de- 
partment, taking out a mummy leg. 
“‘See the fourth toe; itis longer than the 
big toe, and the big toeis not much, if 
any, larger. You will notice the same 
peculiarity about the best Greek statues. 
I made measurements of the foot of the 
Venus in the Louvre. It was just one- 
sixth of the height of the statue and the 
fourth toe was longer than the big toe. 
Centuries of compressing the feet into 
shoes of unnatural design have altered 
the shape of our feet and have increased 
the size of our bigtoes.”— Rochester Post. 


Be Sure 


That your blood is pure, rich, and healthy, for 
this fact means health of body and strength of 
nerves. Make your blood pure, and keep it 
pure, by taking 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


Alldruggists. $1. 


Good merchants find out 
that it pays to sell Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends, 

But look out for the one 


‘that is made for your lamp, 
Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


For this occasion, taking place February 17 
and 18, 1896 the 


Illinois Central R. R. 


Will sell tickets at reduced rates from stations 
on its line north of Du Quoin on February 1o to 
February 16, good to return until March 14, in- 
elusive. Advantage of this can be taken, by 
those desiring to attend the session of the 


CATHOLIC WINTER SCHOOL 


of America, to be held at New Orleans from 
February 19 to March 14. The attention of par- 
ties contemplating a visit to 


FLORIDA, MEXICO, AND CALIFORNIA 


is called to the desirability of making the jour- 
ney via New Orleans, taking in the Mardi Gras 
enroute, Tickets, specific rates, and further in? 
formation of agents of the Illinois Cent’ al Rail- 


ooue only pills to take | road and connecting lines, or by addressing, at 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. | Chicago, A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass'r Agt. 


GIVEN 


FREE! 


A Genuine Bagster Teacher’s Bible, 


(Retail Price, $4.00) 


To any one sending Three New Subscriptions to THz Livinc Cuurcu. 


The Bible is bound in Swedish Morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, red 


under gold edge, and leather-lined to edge. 


Containing the Old and New Testa- 


ment according to the Authorized Version—together with new and revised Helps 
to Bible Study, a new Concordance, and an indexed Bible Atlas with sixteen 
full-page illustrations printed in gold and color. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. THe HicuH Priest. 
2. THE SCAPE GOAT. 
3. THE ARK. 
4. TABLE OF SHEWBREAD., 
5. TABERNACLE IN THE WIL- 
NERNESS, F 
6. HousEs IN PALESTINE. 
7. METHOD OF TAKING MEALS 
8. VEIL OF THE TEMPLE, 
9. A CHART. 
10. EigHt TyPIcAL HEADS oF 
RACES, 
11, SAMARITAN ROLL. 
12. MOABITE STONE. 
13, SINAITIC MANUSCRIPT. 
14, ‘‘ PALIMPSEST’’? MANU- 
SCRIPT. 
15. PAGE FROM ARCHBISHOP 
USSHER’S MANUSCRIPTS. 
16. Orp LaT!n BIBLE MANv- 
SCRIPT. 


/ THE. 
~ 


COMPREHENSIVE 
BIBLB 


TEACHERS’ 


) conctarsato rant 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


@COORDINS To THE AUTHORISED VERSION =~ 


scortess wire 
Rew and Revised 


HELPS TO BIBLE STUDY 


LONDON: & BAGSTER AND SONS, LIMITED 
NBW YORK: JAMES POTT & OO 
Uls rigAs eeseroes 


Send names and addresses, with $6 in cash, to 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


as 


Feb. 1, 1896 


Che Living Church 


\ 
° 

Dyspepsia! New Cure! 
= se ee 
A new and positive cure has been discovered in Stuart’s 
~ Dyspepsia Tablets So greatis the faith of the proprietors 
that it will cure any farm of Dyspepsia or Indigestion, that 
they willsend a free trial package to any sufferer. Full- 

sized package sold by all druggists at so cts. Address, 


F. A. STUART CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts. 


Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of their most charm- 
. ing novelties, 
The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts, 
Made by them for sev- 
? eral yearsin England, 
but now for the first 
time introduced into 
this country, made in 
the following odors: 
Crown Lavender 
Crab-A pple Blos- 
som 
White Lilac 
Verbena 
Matsukita 
\\ Violette 
AND ALL OTHER 
ODORS. 

_ Sold as shown or 
ENCASED IN KID 
PURSES, 
and can be carried in 
the pocket with per- 

Z fect safety, 
ARE PERFECT GEMS, 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 
identical in quality with the world-renowned Crown 
Lavendar Salts and various perfumed salts, the 
creation of the Crown Perfumery Company, 
and so long and favorably known to their London and 
Paris clientele. 


Prices: Standard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, qoc. 
In Kid Purses, 75c. is 6oc, 


_Ask your Druggist for them, or by sending 
either of the above amounts to Caswell & Massey, 
New York, or Wilmot J. Hall, Cincinnati, one of these 
bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent, prepaid, to any 
‘address. Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


Pennoyer Sanitarium, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, between Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Openallthe year. Everything first-class. Hot 
water heating. For circulars, address 


N. F. PENNOYER, M.D., Manager. 


Bells 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City, 


Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells- 


\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1996 
SB. HAVE FURN/SHED 35.000 3 
, JHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST, BEST 
ENEELY & CO., GENUINE. 

i T-TROY, N.Y.18E2/-METAL 
CHIMES, Ec. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE 


BELLS 


Steei Alloy Church & School Bells. sq-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S., BELL CO., Hillsboro. O. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


anduzen Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Bost Pare ro>- Church Bells & Chi 18S, 


ighest Award at World’s Fair. Gold Med 
Mid-winter Exp’n, Price, terms, etc., supplied free 


THE .ARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
HIMES 


CHURCH BELLS EAs: 

PUREST BELL METAL. (¢ 10 The Wart 

2 oppe Ne 

McSHANT GELL FOUNDE Ys Gata eee ri, Mik 

LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 

ane 

CHURCH SOUTER OATALOGOR 
Bits. TELLS WHY. 


rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, © 


| Says: 


Hints to Householders 


IF a fish-hook is run intoa finger, do not 
attempt to drawit out backward. Cut the 


line quite clear from it, turn the point up- |. 


ward and pushit through. Accidents with 
crochet needles are constantly occurring, 
and if one be pushed deeply into the fi:sh, 
do not try to pull it out; the hook at the 
point will tear and inflame the part. A surg- 
eon with proper instruments will take it out 
safely without any difficulty. If ata great 
distance from a surgeon, the best thing to 
do is, first, b3 very sure which side the hook 
is, push a smooth ivory knitting needle, or 
; something of that sort, down the wound ’till 
jit touches the hook, then pull out both to- 
' gether.—Geo. H. Hope, M. D. 


HERE are a few of the many uses to which 
; glycerine may be applied: Equal parts of 
bay rum and glycerine applied to the face 
/after shaving make a man rise up and call 
the woman who provided it blessed. Ap- 
plied to the shoes, glycerine isa great pre- 
servative of the leather and effectually 
keeps out water and prevents wet feet. A 
few drops of glycerine put in the fruit jars 
the last thing before sealing them, help to 
keep the preserves from moulding on top. 
For flatulency there isno better remedy tian 
a teaspoonful of glycerine after each meal 
It will prevent and cure chapped hands. 
Two or three drops will often stop the 
baby’s stomach-ache. It will allay the thirst 
of a fever patient and soothe an irritable 
cough by moistening the dryness of the 
throat. 


THE clove is a good anti-nauseant. Per- 
sons who get *‘qualms” when riding in the 
cars, or on boats, can almost certainly quiet 
them by slowly chewing a clove or two. Ine 
digestion, accompanied by the formation of 
gas, nausea, and dizziness, will often yield 
to the _Same simple measure. There are 
other and better means of accomplishing 
these results, but the value of the clove is 
that it occupres so little room, is so easily 
carried about, and can beso readily gotten 
when wanted. 


SHOULD a cork slip inside a bottle, instead 
of coming out, empty the bottle of its con- 
tents, and let it become perfectly dry. Now 
take a strong string, make a loop long 
enough to reach to the bottom of the bottle, 
do not tie, but hold the two ends securely in 
the hand, and lower the loop into the bottle, 
which you must move about gently in sucha 
way that the cork willfall into the loop. Now 
cautiously draw it to the neck of the bottle, 
being careful to have the string well in the 
middle of the cork, and the cork with its 
smaller end uppermost. When, in this posi- 
tion, it is safe in the neck of the bottle, use 
your strength ina firm, steady pull till you 
bring it out. This requires patience and 
delicate handling, as wellas dexterity, but 
practice will make it easy. 

Should bed linen or underclothing be 
stained with iodine, before the articles are 
washed cover the spot with a plaster of 
starch mixed with enough cold water to 
make a thick paste. Leave them until dry, 
and then wash as usual. The stains will be 
entirely removed. 

Should your polished steel hearth or fire- 
irons acquire spots of rust during the sum- 
mer, sift some coal ashes through a very fine 
sieve (a sugar sifter is about right). Apply 
this dust to the spots with a cloth dipped in 


water, and rub hard till all the roughness is 
removed, let it dry, then wipe off with a soft, 
dry cloth. Now, with a damp cloth dipped 
in fine Bath-brick dust, you may thoroughly 
tub the whole surface, spots and all. Aliow 
this to become entirely dry, then wipe oft 
with a clean dry cloth, and afterwards rub 
with a soft chamois skin. This treatment, 
except the ashes, may be repeated oncea 
week, with advantage. ‘lhe rust spots may 
perhaps always remain a little lighter in col- 
or than their surroundings, but will at least 
be clean and bright. It is a good plan 
when done with fires for the season, to wrap 
each steel article separately in several 
layers of newspapers and lay all awayin a 
perfectly dry closet.— The Modern Priscilla. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. J. B. McTLELLAN, Murfreesboro, Tenn , 
3: “I find it a first-class remedy in dys- 
pepsia.” 
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The Old Reliable. 


Disease is an effect, not a cause. Its origin is 
within; its manifestations without. Hence, to 
cure the disease the cause must be removed, and 
in no other way can a cure ever be effected. 
Warner’s SAFE Cure is established on just this 
principle. It realizes that 


95 PER CENT. 


of all diseases arise from deranged Kidneys and 
Liver, and it strikes at once at the root of the 
difficulty. The elements of which it is composed 
act directly upon these great organs, both as a 
food and restorer, and, by placing them in a 
healthy condition, drive disease and pain from 
the system. 

For the innumerable troubles caused by 
unhealthy Kidneys, Liver and Urinary Organs: 
Nervous Affections, and physical derangements 
generally, this great remedy has neo equal. Its 
past record is a guarantee of continued per- 


formance. = WARNER’S SAFE CURE CO., 
London, Rochester, Melbourne, Frankfort, Toronto, Paris. 


DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

) Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. DENT & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 
D FA by my INVISIBLE Tubular Cushions. Have helped 
more to goo ing than all other de- 


vices combined. Whispers d. Help ears as glasses 
doeyes. F. Hiscox, 858 B’dway, N.Y. Bookofproofs FREE 


MOOOONOOOOO0N0000C00000000G 


Qa delicious drink in- 


Ma de 8 stantly made from 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 
9 
I a 
e 
Minute ! Sole ae Spohienets 


CHOCOLATE. 
[olo\e 00/0 0,00,0,0,0]0/0,0/0) 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality. Put up in 
pound and half-pound 
tins, 


Stephen F. Whitman 


Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., So, Omaha, 
Neb., for free copy of ‘Ranch Book,” and enclose 4-cents 
in stamps for sample of 
Rex Branp ExTRAcT OF BEEF, 
which gives to soups, stews, etc., extra 


Flavor 


AY 


Ib 
3 100,000 MADE HAPPY < 
Using the ROCKER WASHER, 
Warranted to wash a family 
washing of 100 PIECES IN 
ONE HOUR. write for prices to 
general and live local agents. Address 


ROCKER WASHER CO. Ft. Wayne Ind. 
RR Aen 
H ] R k is made from delicieus roots, herbs, 
barks, 
and berries. Be sure ‘ou 


get the genuine HIRES 
= MAKING 


River) Janter wants them, 
AR 


9 Rootbeer is a health promoter, It 


We 

sell RANTED BEST SEEDSCHEAP 

SQHALF REGULAR PRICE. Li 

2 .& up. Extras with orders. 

Sena for FINEST BOOK PRINTED. 

{grmailed FREE. Market Gardeners 
2 fask for Wholesale Price List. 

Gx 


uarge pkts. 


ALNEER BROS., 
No. 65 Alneer Bik, Rockford, Ill. 


10 cents 


New Scarlet Pansies 20s5u° 
Scarlet and red shades of the Pansy are little 
known. Send forcatalogue. JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


OPER SE OSS SSS & 


Vv What doesa 


CONSUMPTIVE NEED 
TO GET WELL? 


He ought to live where the 
items of Warmth, Dry Air, 
and Elevation are the most 
favorable. 

VOU WILL FIND 


A Warm Climate, a Dry Glimate, 
and an equable Climate 


a AS ae i = = 


IN THE 


Salt River # # 
« = Valley 


of Arizona. 


Physicians who have investigated this 
remarkable region unanimously and 
unhesitatingly affirm that it is the 


Most Favored Place 
in America..... 


The feeblest invalid can with per- 
fect safety live out-of-doors here 
nearly every day in the year. 
Many remarkable cures have 
been made of persons afflicted 
with lung troubles. It is nota 
certain cure in all cases; but 
works wonders if there is half a 
chance. : é 

The Salt River Valley is located 
southern central Arizona. Tovet 
there, take Santa Fe to Phoenix, 
via Ash Fork and the S.F.P.&P. 
Ry. 

The undersigned will with pleasure 
mail youon application a pamphlet 
that tells the story briefly and 
with regard to truth. 

G. T. NICHOLSON, Gen. Pass. Agt, 
A., T. & S. F. R. R.. Monadnock 
Bidg., Chicago. 
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Burlington WINTER 
EAT OURS 


IN PRIVATE PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


Under care of a Special Agent, will leave Chicago 
January 9, February 6 and March 6, for 


CALIFORNIA 


Via San Antonio, El Paso, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Del Monte 
and San Jose, returning via Salt Lake and 
Rio Grande Scenic Route through Colorado. 
Price of ticket includes all expenses. Everything: 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


For *pamphlets with particulars apply to 
C.,B &Q. ticket agent or toT. A.Grady, Manager 
Excursion Department, 2II Clark St., Chicago. 


The LivingChurch 
CHICAGO; 


A Weekly Journal of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church: a Record of its 
Work, its News, and its Thought 


REV. C. W. LEFFINGWELL 


Editor and Proprietor for more than 


eoeeee 


Sixteen Years..... 
Subscription, $2.00 a year; to the 
clergy, $1.00 


Good remuneration ts 
offered to local agents 


Address, 


The Living Church, 


836 
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Feb 1, 1896 


A Startling Offer!! 


First Come, First Served. 
greatest bargain ever offered. 


Don’t Hold Off Your Order Till Too Late. 


Six of the handsomest full-sized souvenir Teaspoons ever made, and only ninety- 


nine cents, prepaid by mail. 


Order to-day. This is the 


The Stock of famous Coffee Spoons is nearly «exhausted. Weare now offering the balance—_our Souvenir Teaspoons—much larger and finer than the 


souvenir coffee spoons, and we say without reserve or hesitation that no such opportunity as this ever before existed. They must be sold! 


them longer. 


FOR ALL SIX 


We cannot afford to carry 


After you see these spoons ycu will readily understand why we held them back un ‘il the coffee spoons were disposed of. 


we 


ONLATING SNWINOM 


I. 
a 


| FORMERLY 
SOLD FOR 


700 


Full Sized Teaspoons 


THINK OF IT! 


You will pay three times the price for ordinary tea- 
spoons with plain bowls—here you get the prettiest 
patterns and gold plated bowls—the entire bowl, 
inside and outside, plated with gold,.and«each bowl 
representing a different World’s Fair Building Money 
cannetbuy them elsewhere. They are the identical 
stock sold on the World’s Fair grounds for $9 00 a set, 
but you can now have the set of six for only 99 
cents, about one-tenth their original price. 


This is the finest souvenir collection ever produced 
of the World's Fair. Every family and every individ- 
ual ought to have a set asa souventr, oras a beauti- 
ful collection of spoons for extraordinary occasions, or 
fora birthday or wedding gift, or as a set for 
every-day use. You may never have another 


cance to gst su.h exquisite silverware at such a re- 
markably low price. The thousands and thousands of 
subscribers to religious papers who bcught our afte: - 
dinn2r coffee spoons will read this offer with delight. 
They know that any offer we make is a 
genuine bargaia, and cannot be duplicated any- 
where. ‘There are twelve different buildings, 

Set No. 2comprises the Manutactures, Horticultural, 
Woman's, Fisheries, Machinery, and Transportation 
buildings, 

Set No. 3 includes the Administration, Art, Agricul- 
tural, Electrical, Mining, and Government buildings. 

In your order please be explicit and say whether you 
want set number two or number three. Thesetisput 
up in a very neat box, handsomely lined with plush, 
and is sent by mail securely packed and prepaid. 


Send us 99 cents by postoffice or ex- 


press money order or registered letter 
only, as we do not accept per- 
sonal checks. 

Our references are the First National 
Bank, Chicago, the Mercantile Agencies, 
and all the Express Companies. 

If the spoons are not exactly as repre- 
sented you can have your money back, 
You know our advertisement would not be 
in this paper if the offer was not genuine. 

We still have some of the Souvenir 
Coffee Spoons on hand. 


Leonard Mig. Co., Dept. I., 152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Living Church 


Ht Wleeklp Record of its Re Work and its Thought 
Vol. XVIII. No. 45 Chicago, Saturday, February 8, 1896 Whole No. 901 
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The Rt. Rev. Lewis W. Burton church, Cleveland, in 1881, and rector of 
the same parish on Jan. 1, 1882. He be- 
came rector of St. John’s church, Rich- 
mond, in 1884. During his rectorship, 
the Weddell memorial chapel and the 


chapel of the Good Shepherd were built 


and cousecrated, and a rectory was 
bought. He accepted a call to St. An- 


BISHOP OF LEXINGTON 


: Lewis W. Burton, Bishop of the new 
diocese of Lexington, was born Nov. 9, 
. 1852, in Cleveland, Ohio. His father was 
the late Rev. Lewis Burton, D.D. 
Mr. Burton was graduated from Ken- 
yon College in 1873, taking the first hon- : : 
ors, and from the Philadelphia Divinity ae oO Saat eestor: neuen nee 
School in 1877; was made deacon by hasoccupied a prominent place in Church 
: work in Louisville. The Sunday school 
is considered a model and is the largest 
in the diocese. Mr. Burton was married 
to Miss Georgie Hendree Ball, of At- 
lanta, on Jan, 15, 1883, and is the father 
) of two daughters, aged eight and five 


Bishop Bedell in 1877, and ordained 
priest by the same bishop in 1878. He 
was assistant minister of All Saints’ 
church, Cleveland, and rector of the 
same parish. He resigned June 7, 1880, 
and spent six months-abroad. He be- 


came assistant minister of St. Mark’s Swi tak 
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- PALESTINE PHOTOGRAPHED 


SIZE 11x13 1-2 INCHES. 


For Every Renewal of Subscription 


THE LIVING CHURCH Offers Its Readers 


Sixty-Four Selected Views of Picturesque and Historic Scenes in the Holy Land 


Beautifully Designed and Handsomely Bound in. Heavy| ‘‘Of rare beauty, interest, and value. I shall take care to 
Paper Portfolio Covers, Illustrated with a Map of Palestine}recommend the work to the notice of my Sunday schooi teach- 


and Fac-Simile of Hoffman’s Famous Painting, ‘‘A Portrait ers, who ought to find it most helpful. "—Rev. Canon Duck- 
of Christ.” wortH, D.D., LL.D., Canon of Westminster, Church of 


England. 
“It has the merit of high art, historic, and geographic inter- misigen 
est, and of religicus influence.”—Wri1am Sincrair, D.D., 
-LL.D., Canon of St. Paul’s and Ghaplain in ordinary to H. M.|or with a Renewal, provided in the latter case 25 cents addi- 
- the Queen. tional is inclosed to prepay cost of delivery. Address, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, -s- 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


3 


<. 


These Views will be given Free with one New Subscription, 


8358 


he Divina, Church | | 
sare | 


@. Ww. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 


$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance 


(TO THE CLERGY $1.00.) 


Single eopies, Five Cents, on sale at the New 
York Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, HE. 
P. Dutton & Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chi- 
cago, at Brentano Bros. In Philadelphia, at John 
J. MeVey’s, 39 N. 13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co., 103 §. 15th st. In Boston, at Damrell & Up- 
ham’s, 283 Washington st. In Baltimore, at E. 
Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. In Brooklyn, 
at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and Living- 
ston st. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should 
name not only the new address, but also the old. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring 


Che Biving Church 


Church Furnishing 
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Embroideries, Vestments, 
Altar Linen, and Fabrics. 
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HASTA NERDY meta Ne 
J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


Boarding and ‘Day School for Girls. 
(FOUNDED’ BY MRS. SYLVANUS REED, 1864.) 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate departments. 
Address S1STER-IN-CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53rd Street. 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL. 


6 and 8 East 46th St., New York, N. 

A boarding and day szhool for girls. Under the charge 
of Sisters of St. Mary. Pupils are prepared for College 
examinations. The twenty-seventh year will commence 
Address the 


Oct. rst S1stER SUPERIOR 


to discontinue the paper must remt¢ thea —_—— :”“c“—_=[anahananeeDllllo_ 


due for the time it has been sent. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed. If 
desired, stamp must be sent. Change of label 
should indicate within two weeks the receipt of 
remittance. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by 
check, except on the banks in the great cities, 
ten cents must be added for exchange. 


F@®REIGN.—To subscribers in the Postel 
Union, the price is 12 shillings, To the clergy 8 
shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a 
Tine, agate measure (14 lines to an inch), without 
speeified position. Notices of Deaths free. Mar- 
riage Notices one dollar. Obituary Notices, 
Resolutions, Appeals, and similar matter, three 
eents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions, 
No advertisement will be counted less than 
five lines. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


A School for Girls, 
A College for Young Women. 


One of the oldest Church Schoels in the country, En- 
tirely rebuilt on modern lines in 1883. Everything up to 
thetimes. Music under the direction of Wm. H. SHER- 
woop, Chicago. A preparatery and college course. The 
degree of B.A. givem te graduates. Physical culturea 
special feature, 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, 
Rector and Founder, 


QT. ALBAN'S ACADEMY, 


Knoxville, Mlinois. 


A Giassical and Military Boarding School, for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 


A. H. Noyes, Headmaster. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill, 


Tux CuHIcaGo DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D. D,, 
D, C. L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition $300 per school year. Address the Rrv. B, F. 
Fiaxstwoop, S.T,.D., Rector, Sycamore, III. 


NEW YORE—STATE 


GT. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Garden City, Long Island (half hour from New 
York). Thoroughly graded from Primary to Collegiate, 
Certificate admits to colleges for women. Elective courses 
for advanced pupils and post-graduates. Special arrange- 
ments for those desiring the advantages of New York 
City; concerts, lectures, art galleries, etc. 

Miss ELIZABETH L, KouEs, Prin, 


QT. GABRIEL'S SCHOOL, Peekskill, N. Y. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On anem- 
inence overlooking the Hudsenriver T.venty-fourth year 
began September 24th, 1895. Address, 

THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
4 


NEW JERSEY 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 


The fiftieth year of Burlington College—preparatory 
department—begins Sept. 18, 1895. Careful attention to 
the individual needs of students. Advanced work a spe- 
cialty. Address, Rev. C, E. O, NICHOLS, rector, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 


[ryad Hill Schcol for Girls. 


Sowth Orange, N. J. Mrs. L. H. BENJAMIN, Prin. 


SCHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GIRLS.. Terms, $250, 
Address, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, Asbury Park, New Tersey. 


Seaside Home School and Kindergarten. 


For motherless children and for girls. Re-opened Sept. 

25, 1895. References: Rt. Rev. the Bishop of New Jersey, 
enton, N. J.; Rt. Rev the Bishop of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md.; Rev. A. J. Miller, Dr. Sarah Mackintosh, As- 
bury Park, N. J.; Rev. Elliott D. Tomkins, Long Branch, 
N. J.; Rev. Alfred Harding, Washington, D. C. Address, 
Miss ROSS, Principal, 604 Asbury Ave., Asbury Park, N, J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Act perceen French and English Home School for 20 
girls. In charge of Mme. H. Clerc and Miss M.L, 
Pecke. Address, 4313 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Educational 
NEW YORK CITY 
School of the Sisters of the Church. 


BISHOPTHORPE, Sou‘h Bethlehem, Pa. | 


A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
pares for College, or gives full academic course. Twenty- 
eighth year opens Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 1895. For cir- 
culars address Miss ALBERTA OAKLEY, Bachelor of Letters, 
Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Easter half opens Feb. Io, 1896. Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A. Principal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE EASTER TERM OF THE FRANCO- 


American Episcopal Home and Day School for Girls 
opened Jan, 15, 1896, All the teachers speak French, 
which is the language of the School. For catalogue ap- 
ply to Mme, J. D’ ESTAINVILLE GAILLARD, Miss E. H. 
CLAKK, 1023 15th St., N. W,, Washington, D.C. 


WISCONSIN 


(ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsiu, 
Next term begins Jan. 8th, 1896, and ends June 17th. 
$125 forthe Half Year. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 
The Rev. Cuas E. Taylor, B,D., Warden, 


QT. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Delafield, Wisconsin 

A Church School for Boys. Situated in the “lake region’ 
of southern Wisconsin, twenty-five miles from Milwaukee, 
Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Pre- 
pares for any of the colleges, or for business, Rates less 
than for any other schoolof its class. New term opens 
Jan. 8, 1896. For catalogues, testimonials, and all other 
information, apply to the Warden, the Rev. SIDNEY T. 
SMYTHE, A.M., Delafield, Wis. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls under the care of the Sisters of St 
Mary, The twenty-sixth fiend begins September 24, 1895 
References: Rt Rev, I. L. Nicholson, DD, Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo, 
F, Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; General Lucius Fair- 
child, Madison, Wis.; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; 
W. D, Kerfoot, Esq, Chicago; Frederick S. Winston, 
Esq. Chicago. Address Tu SISTER SUPERIOR, 


Geo. E. Androvette & Co., 


-- Stained Glass -:- 


27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharisti 
Vestments,Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, an¢ 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rev. Wm. B. HAMILTON, Ructor, 
1406 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 


COX SONS & VINING. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Embroideries and Fabrics 
Clerical Suits, Surplices 

Cassocks, Stoles, Hoods. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Se COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 
The Great Church Light 


FOR ELECTRIC. GAS, OR OIL. 


I. P. FRINK, 554 Pearl St., New York. 


R. GEISSLER 
CHURCH WORK AND STAINED GLASS, 


124 Clinton Place, between 5th and 6th aves,, 
NEW YORK. 


Publications 


NOVELLO, EWER & C0. 


New Easter Anthems 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


WORTHY IS THE LAMB 


COMPOSED BY 
J. F. BARNETT. 
Price, six cents; Tonic Sol-fa, six cents. 


CHRIST IS RISEN 


COMPOSED BY 
J. V. ROBERTS. 
Price, twelve cts.; Tonic Sol-fa, eight cts. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK 


COMPOSED BY 
BRUCE STEANE. 
Price, 12 cents.; Tonic Sol fa, eight cents, 


Complete List of Lent and Easter Anthems 
mailed free, and selections sent on approval 
on receipt of application for same. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 
3 Doors West of Broadway, 


A PLAIN TE DEUM. 


For large or small Choirs. Anthem form; fullhar- 
mony; norenetition. ‘Just the thing foramateur 
choirs.”’ “Successfully crystalized many beauti- 
ful gems.’”’ 10 cents; 5 copies, 25 cents. CHAS. 
D. KELLOGG, ros East 22d St., New York City. 


Feb. 8, 1896 


Publications 


THOMAS WHITTAKER’S 


New Books. 


THE GREAT MEANING OF MENTANOIA. 


An Undeveloped Chapter in the Life and 
Teachings of Christ. Anentirely New Edi- 
tion, with a Supplementary Essay. By Rev. 
TREADWELL WALDEN. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 
Of the original essay the late Phillips Broeks spoke as 
follows: ‘It is full of inspiration, It makes one think of 
Christian faith as positive and constructive, and not 
merely destructive andremedial. It makes the work of 
Christ seem worthy of Christ." 


THE CHURCH FOR 4MERICANS. 


By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY BROWN, Arch- 
deacon of Ohio, Lecturer at the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, i12mo, 400 pages, 
$1.25. 

“As a book for a missionary to have to put into the 
hands of such people as these, who know little about the 
Church except vegue, thor gh not bitter, prejudice against 
her, I know of nothing that can compére to your book,”"— 
Rev. E, Jay CookE, Cleveland, O, 


CURIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 12mo, cloth. $1.10. 
‘‘An antiquary lights on many a curiosity whilst over- 
hauling the dusty tomes of ancient writers. T his little 
book is a small museum in which I have preserved some 
of the quaintest relics which have attracted my notice 
during my labors.”—From the Preface, 


THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST. 


Being Studies in the Sermon on the Mount. 
By Rt, Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 12zmo, cloth, 
$1.50. 
“Nothing more informing or uplitting has appeared in 
recent religious literature.”—Commercial Advertiser, 


TEMPTATION AND TOIL. : 


Sermons on the Battle and Work cf Life. 
By W. Hay M. H. AITKEN, M.A., Church 
Missioner. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
“A rare felicity and clearness mark all Mr. Aitken’s 
utterances.’’—Living Church, 


Send Jor our ‘Lenten List for 1866,” |] UST 
OUT. Free to any address. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 & 3 Bible House, New York. 


Ready Early in February. 


STRIVING FOR THE MASTERY 


A Day Book for Lent. 
By the REV. WYLLYS REDE, D.D. 


Crown Svo, $I.00. 


This book claims the attention of all those, 
both clergy and laity, who are forming their 
plans for Lent. It consists of a series cf 
torty ten-minute addresses or readings, fol- 
lowing a systematic line of thought through- 
out the holy season. The clergy will find 
these addresses well suited for reading at 
the daily services in Church, and people who 
cannot attend such services will find them 
equally adapted for morning or evening 
reading and meditation at home. 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF 
OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER 


With Meditations on Some Scenes 
in His Passion. 


By the REV. ALFRED G. MORTI- 
MER, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, 
Philadelphia. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 


The Meditations in this volume were given 
last Lent in St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, and the 
addresses on the Seven Last Words were 
given in the same church on Good Friday, 
1895. Together, they form a consecutive 
series of Meditations for Holy Week or for 
the Fridays in Lent. 


| SILENCE. With Other Sermons 


By the REV. EDWARD CLARENCE 

PAGET, M.A., Oxon, Rector of Trin- 

ity Church, Muscatine, and Dean of 
Southern Iowa. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Sent, on recerpt of price, by the Publishers, 


LONGMANS. GREEN & CO. 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave , New York. 


PUETKE @& CO. 


Designers and _ -:- 
Manufacturers 


Ecclesiastical Art in Metal, Wood, Marble, Stained Glass Decoration, Etc 


Send for Catalogue. :- :- :- 


652 Hudson St. New York. 


Fr 
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Hews and Hotes 


ENEZUELAN troubles are likely to prove 

more vexatious to the United States. The com- 
mission appointed by President Cleveland to investi- 
gate the dispute in order that intelligent action may 
be taken, has gotten down to business, and is now go- 
ing through musty old documents to determine the 
rightful position of the shifting boundary line. One 
of its members has sailed fcr Spain to make certain 
investigations of Spanish documents bearing on the 
subject, but it isa question whether or not such ex- 
arc inations will be permitted, inasmuch as a willing- 
uess on the part of Spain to submit evidence might 
be considered hostile to England. Spain having 
trouble enough on hand to suit present requirements 
will hardly look for more, but on the contrary, be dis- 
posed to let England and Venezuela settle their own 
differences. Congress has not yet acted upon resolu- 
tions concerning the construction or enforcement of 
the Monroe doctrine, and if, in the meantime, the two 
countries directly interested could come to an amica- 
ble understanding, the American eagle would gladly 
cease flapping his wings. 


ee BURROWS ' retirement from the Theos- 
ophical Society and the publication of his letter 
of withdrawal by Zhe Tzmes of India, will doubtless 
have the effect of impeding a movement which, while 
never in danger of gaining large proportions, at- 
tracted more or less attention. Mr. Burrows writes: 
“The recent disclosures of fraud which have split the 
society, led me to further investigations, impossible 
before. which have thoroughly convinced me that, for 
years, deception in the society has been rampant—de- 
ception to which Madam Blavatsky was sometimes a 
party, Both Colonel Olcott, the president of the so- 
cietv, and Mr, Sinnett, the vice-president, believe her 
co have been partially fraudulent.” This is looked 
upon as the beginning of the end of theosophy. 


HE death of Bishop Joseph Hubert Reinkens 
ae will be a great loss to the Old Catholics, among 
whom he had been indeed a leader. He was one of 
fourteen professors at Nuremburg who protested 
against the Vatican decrees in 1870. He was, accord- 
ingly, suspended from his priestly office, and two 
years later, having taken an active part in the Old 
Catholic movement, was excommunicated by the Bish- 
op of Breslau. In 1873 he was elected Bishop by the 
German Old Catholics, for whom he has labored for 
the last three and twenty years with extraordinary 
zeal, Few divines of such learning as his have la- 
bored with their hands for daily bread, but when the 
Bishop was a boy his aged parents lost all their prop- 
erty, and he and his brother resigned the career of 
study open to them and went to work as day laborers 


in a factory, in order to support their father and - 


mother. At the end of three years they were, how- 
ever, able to return to more congenial tasks. But 
the cause of labor ever after had a warm supporter in 
-Dr. Reinkens. 


UR readers will remember that at the General 
() Convention last October an attempt was made 
by Bishop McKim and the members of our mission in 
Japan to procure a division of the territory and obtain 
the appointment of an additional bishop. The move- 
ment was defeated in the House of Deputies, where 
the necessity of it could not, as it appeared, be.made 
apparent. In England, however, a different view of 
the matter has prevailed. Bishop Bickersteth, on his 
recent visit to the mother Church made known the 
needs of his work and the imperative necessity for an 
addition to the episcopal staff now engaged in Japan, 
and received an immediate response. No legislative 
action was necessary. It was only requisite that the 
money should be raised and the consent of the Arch- 
bishop to consecrate should be obtained. The vener- 
erable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel pro- 
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ceeded to make an adequate appropriation. The selec- 
tion of the man was left to the Archbishop, who sel- 
ected Dr. Awdry, suffragan Bishop of Southampton, 
who, being already consecrated, could go to his new 
field without much delay. Itis noticed that, while 
missionary and colonial bishops have only too often 
returned to England and received appointments there, 
this is the first instance of a home prelate going to 
foreign work. 


A S we go to press, the sad news comes by tele- 

graph from the Missions House, New York, of 
the death of Mr. George Bliss, for many years treas- 
urer of our Board of Missions. To the personal worth 
and honorable business career of this ,distinguished 
Churchman, due tribute will be paid. Wecan here 
only make grateful acknowledgment of his valuable 
and gratuitous services in the custody and disburse- 
ment of large sums of money for the Church. If we 
mistake not, it was by his liberal hand that an ad- 
vance of many thousand dollars'was frequently made 
to meet emergencies in our missionary work. 


HE Archbishop ot York has addressed a notable 
T letter to the ‘‘Pastoral Order of the Holy Ghost 
for the higher fulfilment of the office and work of a 
priest in the Church of God.” This is an association 
which the Archbishop himself instituted thirteen 
years ago. In this letter he vindicates the doctrine of 
the Church on the priesthood, the sacrifice, and the 
altar. The Archbishop thinks that an imperfect ap- 
prehension of the Incarnation and of what it involves, 
is at the root of the opposition to the doctrine of the 
priesthood. He says: ‘There is a tendency to think of 
the Incarnation and the work of the Incarnation as 
having come to an end with the earthly life of the In- 
carnate God; forgetting that the work of the Incarna- 
tion has never ceased on earth, but has been and is 
being carried on in the Church which is His body, by 
the power of the Holy Ghost. It follows that every 
member of that body has his own part in the work of 
the ascended Lord, by virtue of his vital union with 
the Lord Himself. Through the Incarnation of the 
Son of God and the individual union with Him in our 
Baptism, we are made partakers of His glorified hu- 
manity and we are associated with His life and work. 
That life He lives in us, and that work He does 
through us as the members of the Church which is His 
body.” It is upon such a foundation he builds solidly 
the doctrine of the Christian priesthood. 


HE Most Reverend Robt. S. Gregg, D. D., Lord 

Primate of Ireland, departed this life Jan. roth. 
He was enthroned as Primate in Armagh cathedral 
about two years ago, He was only sixty-one years of 
age, and might have been thought to have many years 
of work still before him, but he had for some time 
suffered from a weak heart. It seems he had been ill 
since Christmas, when he preached for the last time 
ia the cathedral. Archbishop Gregg was highly re- 
spected and esteemed throughout the Church of Ire- 
land as just, firm, and at the same time courteous. 
The funeral was held in the cathedral, which was 
filled to its utmost capacity, a vast crowd being un- 
able to gain admittance. The sermon was preached 
by Archbishop Plunkett, of Dublin. The burial took 
place at Cork. 


NE of thesequences of wars and rumors of wars 

will likely be action on the part of Congress 
which will provide the country with a more ade quate 
system of coast defences. At the present time, it can- 
not be said the United States coast cities arein any wise 
prepared for asudden visit of a hostile fleet. Although 
such a visit is among the remote possibilities, yet the 
fact remains that in the event of the unexpected be- 
coming a reality, our great seaports are practically 
defenseless. At present the United States, while 
ruler of the western hemisphere, could hardly cope 
with a great European power unless an invasion of 
our country were made. In such event our standing 
army of 30,000 men could in a week be swelled to one 


hundred times the number. But a land force cannot 
resist a naval force, nor would modern rifles prevent 
our seaboard cities from being destroyed. The pas- 
sage of an appropriation for coast defences would be 
endorsed by the people. Great guns are great peace- 
makers, 


T Sion College, Oxford, a meeting was held 

lately by those who advocate a permanent 
Board of Arbitration, to which the dispute between 
England and Venezuela may be at once submitted. 
One of the rssolutions as quoted in The Church Times, 
urged that, ‘‘Whatever may be the differences between 
the Governments in the present or in the future, all 
English-speaking peoples, united by race, language, 
and religion, should regard war as the one intolerable 
mode of settling domestic difficulties between them.” 
We believe that an overwhelming majority in both 
England and America are in hearty sympathy with that 
position. 


OVERS of English cathedral architecture will be 
jeeeon to hear that the unique Lady chapel of 
Ely isin danger. The beautiful tracery of the great 
window, still perfect within, is crumbling away on the 
outside. The architect reports that a severe storm 
would be very likely to blow some of the windows into 
the chapel. The dean has issued an appeal for funds. 
No modern ‘restorations’ are contemplated, only sub- 
stantial repair. For the preservation of the Lady 
chapel no less than $30,000 is required. It is said to be 
one of tho finest examples of the Decorated period, 
and its destruction would be an irreparable misfortune. 


HE New Zealand Church News gives the sta- 
OB tistics of the mission among the native Maoris 
for the past year, as follows: 16 clergymen, 137 lay- 
readers, 6,892 Church members, 1,334 communicants, 
323 Baptisms, 25 marriages, 199 burials, and subscrip- 
tioas to the amount of $1,100. The death of a native 
chief of pagan leanings in the district of Waikato has 
given an impetus to the spread of Christianity. His 
son and successor, in a speech in the presence of his 
whole tribe, announced that the observance of idol- 
atry and witchcratt were to be put down, ‘The up- 
holder of these things,” he said, ‘‘is dead, so let his 
Maori superstitions be buried with him; but let no 
man look back to them, but rather look forward to the 
future, to the things which conduce to peace and well- 
being. It is a new year, and a new day that I became 
your king, and I want you to make a new departure.” 
He then turned to the missionaries that were with 
him, and said: ‘‘Listen to me, oh, my ministers! You 
three and I make four. Wearealike. Weare under 
the shadow of the Lord’s day. Itis not for you only, 
but for me, for me, and I shall keep it holy, holy, asa 
day for worship only.” 


HE consecration of the Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, 
D.D., as Bishop of Los Angeles, is fixed for Mon- 
day, Feb. 24th(Feast St. Matthias), in Christ church, De- 
troit, Mich., of which he has long been rector, 
It seems that Archdeacon Denison is comparatively 
youthful. The Rev. Sir John Warren Hayes is 
ninety-seven vears old; the Rev. Carr J. Glyn, of 
Witchampton, is also ninety-seven; Canon Hawkins, of 
Llandaff, still in active work, is ninety-five; while the 
great Archdeacon has only justcelebrated his ninetieth 
birthday. It is related of Queen Victoria that 
when asked by the Archbishop of Canterbury before 
her marriage if she would prefer that the word ‘‘obey” 
should be omitted from the service, Her Majesty in- 
stantly replied, ‘‘I wish to be married as a woman; not 
as a queen,” A contemporary reports that New 
England Unitarianism is passing away. ‘‘In all New 
England it cannot muster three thousand members at 
Sunday services. According to statistics kept by the 
best informed Unitarians in Boston, Unitarianism has 
lost 64 per cent in members since 1840. The old peo- 
ple who split off from the Congregationalists in 1830 
to 1849 are dying off and their children are agnostics, 
infidels, or Churchmen.” 
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Consecration of Bishop Burton 


On the tsth of November it will be thirty years since the 
Rev. George David Cummins was consecrated a bishop at 
Christ church, in Louisville. That was just after the war, 
and the ceremony was not so imposing as the consecration 
of the Rev. Lewis William Burton, which occurred on Jan. 
3eth. 

The diocese of which Bishop Burton is the head com- 
prises the eastern part ot the State and is known as the dio- 
cese of Lexington. The western boundary of the territory 
is an almost straight line from the mouth of the Kentucky 
river southward. 

On the first page of this issue will be found a brief sketch 
of the career of the Bishop of this new diocese, with an ex- 
cellent portrait. We areindebted to Zhe Bishop's Letter 
for the statistics. 

The consecration took place in St. Andrew’s church. 
The interior of the edifice was handsomely decorated. Rib- 
bons of cedar were festooned from the pillars of the chan- 
cel arch and drawn together in a cluster at the highest 
point of the curve. Suspended from the cluster were six 
bells, woven of cedar and holly, directly above the place 
where Dr. Burton knelt to receive consecration. - On the 
altar were lilies, and grouped about it were growing 
palms. 

The service was begun at 10:30 0’clock, the procession 
being constituted as follows: Sixty-five laymen of the 
diocese of Kentucky; forty one laymen of the diocese 
of Lexington; vestry of St. Andrew’s church; fifteen 

clergymen of the dtocese of Kentucky; eleven clergy- 
men of the diocese of Lexington; Bishop elect Burton, 
with his attending presbyters, the Rev. H. H. Sneed; 
and the Rev. Rolla Dyer; Bishops Vincent, of South- 
ern Ohio; Leonard, of Ohio; Peterkin, of West Virginia; 
Randolph, of Southern Virginia; White of Indiana; Nel- 
son, of Georgia; Dudley, of Kentucky; and the presiding 
Bishop. 

As the procession moved up the central aisle the choir 
and congregation burst into the singing of the hymn, “Ane 
cient of days, who sittest, throned in glory.” 

When all had taken position the office of daily Morning 
Prayer was conducted by four of theclergy. At the Holy 
Communion Bishop Dudley was celebrant. The Epistle 
was read by the Rt. Rev. William Andrew Leonard, D.D., 
Bishop ot Ohio; the Gospel by the Rt. Rev. George William 
Peterkin, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of West Virginia. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Magill Randolph, D D., Bishop of 
Southern Virginia, delivered the sernon, choosing as his 
text, ‘‘Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved 
the Church,” etc. The Bishop unfolded St. Paul’s view of 
the Church as a family. He knew that the family was the 
basis of society, that the love and the worth of the individ- 
ual family constitutes the worth of the nation. He spoke of 
Christ as the husband, and the Church as his wife; He so 
loved this bride that He gave His lifeforher. In conclusion 
the Bishop said: ‘‘To day your rector goes into the greater 
work of a bishop. He wil] carry memories of his congrega- 
tion, its joys and itssorrows. In his new field he will find 
discouragement and hardships, he will learn of wrongs that 
he would like toright. Heis to be married to his diocese, 
and husband must love his wife.” 

Upon the conclusion of the sermon Bishops Vincent and 
White conducted the Bishop-elect into the chancel to pre- 
sent him for consecration. The testimonials and creden- 
tials were read by the Rev. W. G. McCready, secretary of 
the standing committee of the diocese of Lexington, and 
the certificate of the consent of the House of Bishops by 
the Rev. E. H. Ward, D.D., president of the committee. 
The Litany was said by Bishop Nelson, of Georgia. While 
the presenters vested the candidate, Mr. Coleman Ernest 
sang tte solo, ‘‘Be thou faithful unto death.” Bishop Dud- 
ley and the congregation sang antiphonally the Veni Cre- 
ator. Then Bishop Dudley and six other bishops laid their 
hands upon his head and held them there while Bishop 
Dudley pronounced the words of consecration. As the new 
bishop entered within the sanctuary Bishop Dudley placed 
upon his finger a gold ring which was a present from the 
clergymen of the city. Under the mitre on the ring is the 
name of the diocese of Lexington and the motto: ‘'To live 
is Christ.” On one side of the ring is ‘‘Alpha and Omega;” 
on the other, ‘I. H. S.”. A large offering was made for the 
endowment fund of the new diocese. The Rev. M. M. Ben- 
ton was the successful master of ceremonies. Bishop Bur- 
ton will assume charge of the new diocese at the beginning 
of Lent. He gave areception at his residence in the even- 
ing. He will shortly leave on a trip to the South. 


New York City 


The new edifice of St. ?aal's church, Morrisania, in the 
upper end of the tity, will be consecrated by Bishop Potter 
next Wednesday, Feb. 12th. 


At the church of the Redeemer, the Rey. W. E. Johnson, 
rector, a branch has just been organized of the Church 
Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor. 


The Home for Old Men and Aged Couples is to have a 
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new edifice to cost $140,000. The plans have been drawn 
by Messrs. Cady, Berg & See, architects, and provide for 
the building of a five-story brick structure, at the north- 
west corner of Amsterdam ave. and 112th st. 

At the General Theological Seminary, the Bishop of Ver- 
mont has just conducted a retreat for the students. Dur- 
ing the exercises all lectures and recitations were sus- 


pended, in order that the atmosphere of the seminary” 


might be wholly devotional for the time. 


The widow of the late David King of this city has hada 
memorial tablet to him manufactured in London, England. 
It has just been erected in old Trinity church, Newport, 
R. L., opposite the pew heretofore occupied by the King 
family during the summer season. 


The new secretary of the American Church Building 
Fund Commission is pushing the work of the commission 
with great zeal, and has recently been visiting among the 
clergy of this and other cities to stir new and enlarged in- 
terest. He has also been presenting in the churches the 
claims of the work. 

At St. Paul’s chapel, of Trinity parish, the Rev. M. W. 
Geer, vicar, service was held on the evening of the festival 
of St. Paul, Saturday, Jan. 25th, for the cadets of the 
chapel, who assembled at. the parish house, and marched 
with military precision to the chapel, some 80 strong. 
They sat in a body in pews reserved for them. 


At the church of the Holy Communion, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Mottet, rector, the men’s club held their anniversary 
last week, when the Rev. Walter Hughson, curate of Cal- 
vary church, preached on ‘‘Social Work in Church Par- 
ishes.” He strongly commended the new methods by 
which the Church was reaching out to the daily lives of the 
masses, and ministering to socialas well as spiritual needs. 


The Rev. Dr. Edward A. Bradley, vicar of St. Agnes’ 
chapel, Trinity parish, represented the Church Temper- 
ance Society at Albany, on Wednesday, Jan. 2gth, ata 
hearing in connection with the proposed ‘‘Raines bill” 
pending before thelegislature. He earnestly opposed the 
opening of liquor saloons on Sunday. 


At St. Andrew’s church, the Rev. Dr. Van De Water, 
rector, there is an exhibition of an ancient Spanish paint- 
ing of the martyrdom of St. Andrew, which has been 
brought from Seville by Mr. Jose D. de Benjumed in whose 
family it has been for a century, since its purchase from 
anold church in Seville, where it had probably been for 
iso years previous. he painting represents the cross 
characteristic of St. Andrew,and shows the Apostle trans- 
fixed uponit. He is represented as an old man with gray 
locks and emaciated flesh. The cross is made of rough 
limbs of trees, and is kound together, and before it are the 
figures of two men who areim the act of tying the feet of 
the holy martyr to the wood. A group of people stand 
hear, and soldiers are among them. ‘rhe saint himself is 
looking heavenward, where appears a vision of cherubs 
conveying the palms of victory and the crown of his mar- 
tyrdom. The tone of color and treatment is that prevail- 
ing in the best Spanish art. 


The congregation of St. James’ church gave a reception 
on Wednesday evening of last week to the rector, the Rev. 
Dr. E. Walpole Warren, and the rector emeritus, the Rev. 
Dr. Cornelius B. Smith. The church rooms had been dec- 
orated for the occasion, and a large number of persons ate 
tended, representing both of the recently united congre- 
gations of St. James’ and Holy Trinity. The united con- 
gregation is blending together in a most gratifying man- 
ner, and all are looking forward to the advances to be 
made in the near future in increased efficiency of a really 
great parish. It is expected the coming Confirmation 
class will contain two candidates from the Chinese Sun- 
day school of the parish. A number of communicants are 
already on the rolls of the church,drawn from this Chinese 
Sunday school, and additional Baptisms of Chinese con- 
verts have recently taken place. One of the Christian 
Chinamen has been active in bringing others to the Faith, 
and there is an earnest body of teachers. 

Bishop Potter is to deliver a lecture at the Unlon Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Presbyterian body, in this city, on 
Monday, Feb. roth. He will take for his topic ‘*The Chi- 
cago-Lambeth Articles.” The addressis part of a course 
now being delivered at the seminary on the subject cf 
Christian Unity, by divines of the various religious denom: 
inations, The course is open tothe public, and consider- 
able interest in it is being manifested by men of most 
diverse views. Leacing Churchmen have been most no- 
ticeably present on several occasions. The last lecture 
was of particular interest, and was delivered by President 
Andrews of Brown University, who is a member of the 
Baptist communion, and did not hesitate to frankly com- 
mend the Chicago-Lambeth Articles; he took a bold stand 
favoring the restoration of the episcopal office in the Prot. 
estant bodies as a unifying element. He pleaded earnestly 
for a revival of Catholic spirit and a realization of the im- 
portance of connection with the historic Catholic Christi- 
anity of the ages. His theme was‘'The sin of schism.” He 
considered practical unity as a thing requiring educational 
preparation, and involving of necessity a considerable 
time for its bringing about. 
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Confirmations reported: St. David’s, Manayunk, 25; St. 
John Chrysostom’s, 13; memorial church of the Advocate, 
43; Redeemer (Seamen’s mission), 62, of whom 25 were 
seamen. 


Work on the Anna M. Wilstach memorial ward at the 
Home for Consumptives, Chestnut Hill, under the care of 
the City Mission, is progressing rapidly, and it is expected 
the building will be ready for occupancy about Easter. 

In the will of James Hazlehurst, probated zgth ult., isa 
bequest of $5,000 to the House of St. Michael and All 
Angels for young colored cripples, to endow a free bed to 
be named for his deceased mother, Caroline E. Hazlehurst. 


The Rev. O. M. Walier preached his farewell sermon as 
rector of St. Thomas’ church, on Sunday, 26thult. Dur- 
ing his rectorship of three years, 118 persons have been 
confirmed, and the membeiship increased from 187 to 360 
communicants. The mortgage has been reduced from 
$8,200 to $4,600; and about $10,0co raised for current ex- 
penses, 


At old Christ church, the night classes for working 
girls, recently contemplated, have been successfully set 
in operation, and are industrial as well as educational in 


‘character. Among the subjects to be taught are skilled 


dressmaking from the rudimentary stages up, shorthand, 
and type-writing. ‘Lhe aimis to prepare pupils for earn- 
ing a useful livelihood. 

A brief notice of the annual meeting of the parish guilds 
of the church of the Good Shepherd, the Rev. John A. 
Goodfellow, rector, was printed in our lastissue. The fol- 
lowing additional items may prove of interest: The finan- 
cial receipts of the year were $1,167.85; expenditures, 
$1,086.12. After the service, the guilds again marched in 
procession to the parish house, where they were enter- 
tained by the ladies of the chancel guild. On the 3rd Sun- 
day after Epiphany, at 4:15 P.Mm., Mr. G. Harry Davis ad- 
dressed a meeting, for men only, inthe chapel of the 
chureh of the Good Shepherd; and in the evening he ad- 
dressed the parish chapters of the Brotherhocd ot St. An- 
drew, the congregation being large, and the music beauti- 
fully rendered by the large vested voluntary choir. 


The building of the church of the Atonement has been 


purchased for a chapel by the corporation of the church of 
the Epiphany, the Rev. Dr. T. A. Tidball, rector. The 
congregation of the Epiphany will worship in it after 
March 1st, and until it has built anew parish church. It 
will be remembered that the Epiphany property was pur- 
chased nearly two years ago by the Hon. John Wana- 
maker for $600,000, The congregation desired to locate 
within a few blocks of the present edifice, but could not 
secure the consent of the three nearest rectors. The chureh 
corporation of the Atonement will absorb St. Paul’s 
chapel (Divinity School mission) in West Philadelphia,and 
that will become the churchof the Atonement at no dis- 
tant day. lt is not probable that many of the members 
will be able to connect themselves with the new organiza- 
tion. 


Owing to the sudden illness of the Rev. L. S. Osborne, 
rector of Trinity church, Newark, N. J., who had been an- 


nounced as the preacher on Sunday evening, 26th ult, at 


the service for non-church goers, the Rt. Rev. F. R. Mills- 
paugh, D.D., Bishop of Kansas, consented to fill the vacan- 
cy. The entire seating capacity of the Walnut st. theatre 
was insuffi sient to accommodate the audience; and the Stage 
was occupied by many eager listeners. Atter the prelim- 
inary musical programme, in which the 1st regiment band, 
the Tennessee Jubilee singers, and Mrs. Chas. H. Weevil 
took part, the Rev. J. Edgar Johnson read the Epistle and 
the Gospel for the day, and the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Watson 
led in reciting the Lord's Prayer, in which every one pres- 
ent was invited to join. Several hymns were also sung by 
the entire audience. Bishop Millspaugh said he had never 
before addressed so large an audience, and only once be- 
fore an audience composed of more men than women. 


The Rev. John B. Harding, rector of St. Mark’s church, 
Frankford, has formulated plans for the erection of a par- 
ish house; and members of the vestry with several other 
prominent men of the congregation met recently, discussed 
the rector’s plans, and agreed with his views. More than 
$6,000 had already been subscribed, but the rector and 
vestry desired to increase this amount to $12,0co, either in 
cash or in pledges, before beginning work on the edifice. 
Accordingly, a meeting of the congregation was held on 


Tuesday evening, Jan. 28th, inthe church, the rector pre- 


siding, and, in a very short time, $5 500 was Taised; itis con- 
fidently expected that the balance of the sum, $5co, will be 
forthcoming early in February. Ground will be broken on 
Easter Monday, and the work on the building pushed Tap- 
idly to completion, as it is greatly needed. The edifice 
will be erected on Franklin st., in the rear of the church, at 
an estimated cost of $20,000. 


The Northeast convocation met on Tuesday afternoon, 
Jan. 28th, at the Hospital mission. The report of the mig- 
sionary committee presented by the Rev. Joseph R. Moore, 
urged the necessity of establishing a mission in the neigh- 
borhood of gth and Callowhill sts., and recommended that 
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the sum of $1,800 a year as a minimum should be expended 
for this purpose. The subject was discussed by severalof 
the clergy, all of whom spoke of the urgent necessity 
which existed for Christian workin a neighborhood where 
there is somuchimmorality. The members of convoca- 
tion were tunanimous in the desire to enter upon the work, 
and the matter resolved itself into a discussion of ways and 
means. The recommendation of the committee was ad- 
opted, and the committee was left free to proceed as cir- 
cumstances should make advisable. On the suggestion of 
the Rev. L. Caley, the missionary committee was re- 
quested to consider whether or not itis possible for con- 
vocation to do something for the 1,500 Chinese residing 
withinits limits. In the evening a public missionary meet- 
ing was held at the Hospital mission, the Rev. Dr. S. D. 
McConnell presiding; ad iresses were made by Archdeacon 
Brady, and the Rev. Messrs. J. B Falkner, D.D.,and H. L. 
Duhring. 


The 28th anniversary of the parish of the Holy Apostles 
was observed on Sunday evening, 26th ult. After Evening 
Prayer said by the Rev. Dr. Charles D. Cooper, rector 
emeritus, Rev. H.S. Getz, rector, and the Rev. John S. 
Bunting, curate, an abstract of the 22nd annual report of 
the Parish Association was read by Mr. George C. Thomas. 
Since the organization of the parish, in 1868, there have 
been baptisms, 1,615; confirmed, 1,019; marriages, 339; 
burials, 957; services, about 4,825; present number of-com- 
municants, 956. The accounting warden reported receipts, 
$12,546.55; receipts of the memorial chapel of the Holy 
Communion, $3,832.25; the endowment fund now amounts 
to $12,058.90, no portion of the interest has as yet been 
used; parish improvement fund receipts, $953.77; rectory 
tund, $200. The total number of names enrolled in the 
Sunday school (including one adult Bible class of 240 and 
officers and teachers) is 1,501; receipts were $5,269 16. The 
Paillips Brooks memorial guild house is a valuable aid in 
the work of the parish. The cheir numbers 26 voices and 
their library contains over 1co anthems and canticles; it is 
under the leadership of Mr. George F. Bishop. There are 
alse 112 members of the Choral Association. There are 65 
members of the chapter of the Brotnerhood of St. Andrew, 
of whom three have been licensed, by the Bishop, as lay- 
readers and are under the direction of the rector of the 
parish. The Young Woman’s Guild held 3o meetings. The 
Women’s Lent Missionary Society sent away two boxes. 
In the mothers’ meeting, 330 YWarments were made, of 
which 130 were sold. There are 200 members of the parish 
branch of the Church Temperance Society, and 98 cone 
nected with the Beneficial Association. The sisterhood of 
St. Mary of Bethany numbers 51. An abstract of the report 
of the memorial chapel of the Holy Communion stated 
that in the early part of the spring of 1895, a cloister, the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. George C. Thomas, was erected, con- 
necting the chapel and parish building. The Rev. H. L. 
Duhring, superintendent of the city missions, has arranged 
to use the facilities furnished in the parish building,:for the 
purpose of establishing a sick-diet kitchen. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev E. A. Gernant. The singing was 
excellent,as reudered by the combined choirs of the church 
and chapel, under the direction of Mr. Geo. F. Bishop. 


Diocesan News 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren. D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The noon day service for business men and women dur- 
ing the coming Lenten season, will be held this year in 
rooms on the second floor of the Masonic Temple. The 
services will be conducted as in former years by various 
clergymen of the city. 


The Rt. Rev. P. T. Rowe, Bishop of Alaska, and his fam- 
ily, and the Rev. H. Beer, missionary to Juneau, and his 
wife, have spent several days in Chicago as the guests of 
the Rev. A. L. Williams, of Woodlawn. The Bishop offi- 
ciated at the early celebration of the Holy Communion at 
Christ church, on Sunday morning. He preached at St. 
James’ church at 11 o'clock, at the church of Our Saviour 
in the afternoon, and at Christ church again in the even- 
ing, at all of which places he spoke of the work in Alaska. 
The Rev. Mr. Beer preached at Christ church in the morn- 
ing, and at the church of the Redeemer in the evening. 


The temporary chapel of St. Augustine’s mission, Wil- 
mette, was crowded on the afternoon-of the Feast of the 
Purification. Evensong was said by the lay reader, Mr. H. 
T. Young; and the Rev. S. C. Edsall, rector of St. Peter’s, 
Lake View, baptized two children, blessed the new altar 
vessels, and also preached a powerful sermon on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Authority in matters of religion.” The articles 
blessed were a chalice and paten given by Miss Keith, of 
Salt Lake, and Mr. Crane, of Edgewater; a white silk 
burse and veil given by Mrs. Barkley, of St. Peter’s, and a 
complete set of altar linen given by the Woman’s Guild of 
the mission. Announcement was made that the plans for 
the chapel and parish house, which will probably be built 
this spring, had been approved by the Bishop. 


Che Living Church 


Members of the Brotherhood of St. Ardrew to the num- 
ber of 250 or more, attended a meeting of the Local Assem- 
bly of that organization, held at the parish house of Grace 
church, upon Saturday evening, Feb. 2nd. Theinvitation 
included the members of all the chapters reporting to the 
Chicago Council, which, with the exception of two, respond- 
ed by sending representative delegates. The assemblage 
was called to order at five o’clock in the chapel, and after 
a brief and impressive service conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
€tires, reports from the various chapters were called for 
by Mr. Mead Moore, chairman of the Local Council. At the 
conclusion of business an adjournment was taken to the 
parlors of the church where the ladies of the parish served 
supper, after which a short evening service was read by 
the Rev. E. M. Stires, assisted by the Rev. Arthur L. Wil- 
liams. The Rev. Dr. T. N. Morrison delivered a splendid 
addressupon ‘The Church’s expectation from the Brother- 
hood,” after which Bishop Rowe told of the field in Alaska 
in which he is about to take up his great work. An anthem 
was excellently rendered by the choir of Grace church 
which ranks among the best in the city, the tenor solo be- 
ing especially fine. The service was a most impressive one 
and the earnest responses and close attention of the large 
body of young men indicated that the Church would not 
callin vain upon them for aid in carrying on the great 
work which it is her destiny to fulfill. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 

East Orance —Oa Saturday, Jap. 25th, St Paul’s Day, 
the new St. Paul’s church was set apart for the service of 
God. There was a choral service. It had been expected 
that Bishop Starkey would be present, but he was unable 
to be. The services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. H. S. 
Walpole, of the General Theological Seminary, who was 
celebrant of the Eucharist. The preacher was the Rev. 
Dr. Geo. M. Christian, of Newark. The vested choir of 25 
voices rendered the music. On the 3rd Sunday after Epip- 
hany the services were continued, the preacher in the 
morning being the Rev. Dr. Anthony Schuyler, of Orange; 
and in the evening, the Rev. Brockholst Morgan, of New 
York City Mission. 

Mrs. Mary Bishop, wife of the Rev. Horace N. Bishop, 
died suddenly on the afternoon of Wednesday, Jan. 29:h, 
of heart failure. She was 65 years of age, and was a daugh- 
ter of the late Joel Condit. The Rev. Mr. Bishop was form- 
erly rector of Christ church. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, 8.T.D., Bishop 


Boston.—The annual meeting of the Episcopalian Club 
took place at the Hotel Brunswick, Jan. 27. The treasurer’s 
report showed there was a balance of $1,o22in the treasury. 
Arrangements have been made by the club to have a series 
of lectures delivered next April by Canon A. J. Mason of 
Canterbury. Reference was made to the deaths of Ex- 
Governor Rice and Mr. T. P. Proctor; $50 was appropriated 
to the Episcopal Associatios:, and the president appointed 
three delegates to the conference of Church Clubs in Buf- 
falo. After a speech of congratulation from Bishop Hare, 

_of South Dakota, the topic for the evening, ‘‘The Amended 
Constitution,” was introduced by Dean Hoffman, of New 
York city. He traced the origin of the matter, and said 
the duties of the committee having it in charge, were to 
remove the ambiguities in the constitution, to make the 
articles harmonious and to adapt them to the growth of 
the Church. The changes really took away power from 
the bishops. The important article was defined to be the 
one of voting in the House of Deputies, and the House of 
Bishops was placed on a legislative equality with the 
lower house. Two points were left undecided, the title of 
the Presiding Bishop and the definition of the power of a 
general, as compared with a diocesan, convention. He 
regreted that no action had been taken regarding the 
division of the Church into provinces. He advocateda 
court of appeals. The Rev. Dr. Elliott followed and spoke 
of the early Church history of Massachusetts. He thought 
the forefathers went too far in restricting the power ofa 
bishop, and that the present powers of the episcopate are 
too much limited and should be increased. The Rev. Dr. 
Parks, of Philadelphia, showed the powers of the laity in 
conventions of the Church, and represented their needed 
influence and usefulness in all matters pertaining to the 
growth of the diocese. Judge John H. Stiness, of the Su- 
preme Court of Providence, went into the subject of divid- 
ing the Church into provinces and advocated it. The Rev. 
W. B. Hale made the concluding address. 


The Z3nana band of Trinity church held a fair in the 
chapel, Jan. 2oth, for mission work in India. Music and 
refreshments were served. The total receipts during the 
year of this organization have been $1,198. 

Oa Sanday evening Jan. 26th, in Trinity church, Hamp- 
ton students sang plantation songs, and their cause was 
championed by a number of speakers. Dean Hodges said: 
‘We drove the Indian out, we brought the negroin. The 
“Indian did not go willingly. The negro did not come be- 
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“cause he wanted to. The Indian, we rsuaded with a 
“gun, the negro, witha whip. At the bes. there must be 
“much in this of which we cannot be proud, and Hampton 
‘tis the beginning of the payment of the debt.” 


The Rev. Dr. Parks, of Philadelphia preached the con- 
cluding sermon in the course at St. Paul’s church, Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 26th. His subject was ‘‘The Holy Spirit in 
the Word.” ‘The Rev. Dr. Lindsay, the rector, is making a 
vigorous effort to reach the masses of the people by public 
services. Tkere has been a steady, healthy growth among 
the men, who congregate to the services of this church, 
and marked signs of a new life in this old parish. 


GLoucgsTER.— [h2 Rev. W. F. Cook, pastor of the Metho- 


dists, has resigned his position, and will enter the ministry 
of the Church. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N, Gilbert, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop 
MINNEAPOLIS.—The Rev. F. F. Wcbb, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, and chaplain at St. Barnabas’ Hospital, has organ- 
ized a branch of the St. Barnabas’ Guild for Nurses. 


Sr. PauL.—Mr. Montgomery, a divinity student of Sea- 
bury, conducts the Sunday services at St. James’ church 
until a rector has been secured. 


The Bishop of Missouri will conduct a pre-Lenten Re- 
treat for the clergy Feb. 17th and 18th, at St. Clement’s 
pro-cathedral church. A beautiful gas jet cross has been 
placed on the rood screen, just over the chancel entrance, 
giving the sanctuary a beautiful appearance when lighted. 
A chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew has been or- 
ganized at St. Clement’s. Oaly two churches in the city 
now remain unrepresented in the Brotherhood. 


Since Bishop Gilbert’s elevation to the episcopate, nine 


years ago, 49 churches have been erected in places where 
the Church did not exist before. 


The tollowing course of lectures will be delivered week- 
ly during Lent, in St. Paul and Minneapolis, one lecture 
each week: ‘‘Christian Unity,” Bishop Gilbert; ‘The Holy 
Scriptures,’ the Rev. H. P Nicols;*'The Sacraments,” the 
Rev.J. Wright; ‘‘The Historic Episcopate,” the Rev. W. P. 
Ten Broeck; ‘‘fhe Church Triumphant,” Bishop Whipple. 

Confirmations administered by Bishop Gilbert: Luverne, 
4; Worthington, 4; Hastings, 2; Redwood Falls, 4; Litch- 
field, 13; Minneapolis: St. Ansgarius’ (Swedish), 5; St. 
Mark’s, 5; St. Paul: Messiah, 8. 


Maryland 
William Paret. D.D.., LL.D. Bishop 


BaLTIMorRE.— The Rev. Frederick W. Clampett, rector ot 
St. Peter’s church and chaplain of the Maryland Naval Re- 
serves, held services Sunday, Jan. 19th, on the ship Dale, 
at the foot of South st. Hereafter services will be held on 
the Dale the third Sunday afternoon of each month. 


ANNAPOLIS —The Rev. George R. Savage, of Philadel- 
phia, and Miss. Sophia Claude, daughter of Dr. Abram 
Claude, of this city, were married Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 15th, in St. Anne’s church, by the Rev. Wm. S. South- 
gate, D.D. 


HAVRE-DE GRACE.—The parish aid association of St. 
John’s church held its annual meeting at the rectory, Jan. 
15th. There were fully 50 members present, who were 
pleasantly entertained by the Rev. and Mrs. Frederic 
Humphrey. Officers for the ensuing year were elected. 


Be._-Arr.—The plans and specifications for the new Em- 
manuel church were drawn by architects Nolting and Wy- 
att, of Beltimore. The new church, which will be built on 
the site of the old building, will be of Romanesque exte- 
rior, while the interior will be of the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. It will be of gray granite, 95 by 46 feet, vestry- 
room and choir-room in the rear of the building; tower, 15 
by 52 feet, with battlements on the south and west corners. 
It will be heated by two furnaces of the most improved 
pattern, and lighted by electricity. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


The first semi-annual meeting of Mahcnny lucal assem- 
bly No. 58, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, was held in Christ 
church, Warren. Good delegations were present from St. 
John’s, Youngstown; St. James’, Boardman; St. Luke’s, 
Niles; and Christ church, Warren. Tweuty-two men at- 
tended the quiet hour, and were rewarded by hearing a 
fine address on the life and character of St. Andrew, by 
Archdeacon Brown. “The visiting chapters were (nter- 
tained by their Warren brethren in the parish house. 
After supper short addresses were given by Archdeacon 
Brown who suggested that the local ,assembly form an 
auxiliary society to train men to conduct services and help 
the diocesan missionary society in supplying each parish 
in the diocese, the funds of the society being too low to ad- 
mit of supplying the necessary numberof missionaries; 
and by Mr. Haines, of Indianapolis, who urged upon the 
brethren to keep strictly to their first rule of prayer to 
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prepare them to take tp stich service as stiggested by the 
archdeacon. Evensong was followed ‘with an address by 
Mr. Haines, his subject being ‘‘The Brotherhood, what it 
is, was, and may be.” The members of the Brocherhood 
then adjourned for a conference, presided over by the 
assembly president, Mr. W. E. Manning, of Youngstown, 
on the practical details of Brotherhood work. 


ToLepo.—On Jan. 18tha very able sermon was preached 
in Trinity church by the rector, the Rev. Charles Scadding, 
proposing to move the church up town. His earnest efforts 
to endow the parish have no prospects of success. The 
majority of the rich supporters have moved away or died, 
and not more than seven persons, members of the church, 
live within convenient distance of the buildirg. The en- 
dowment not forthcoming, the only alternatives are to 
move or die. The realestate occupied now would bring 
enough to build alargerchurch. The congregation keep 
up and eve2 increase under Mr. Scadding’s vigorous 
work, but the fiaances are no longer what they were. 

The local assembly of St. Andrew's Brotherhood brought 
50 men together on Jan. 21st, 1896, to hear an able paper on 
‘“‘Honesty” read by W. H. Simmons,a Trinity vestryman. 
Then a bountiful lunch was enjoyed, thanks to the ladies. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

SoMERVILLE.—Oa the 3rd Sunday after Epiphany, Jan. 
26th, Bishop Scarborough set apart to the use of Almighty 
God, the new edifice of St. John’s church. Assisting the 
Bishop were two former rectors, the Rev. W. E. Wright,of 
Freehold, N. J.; and the Rev. W. R. Harris, of Newark. 
Dean Rodman, of Plainfield, and Dean Baker, of Prince- 
ton, were also present. The corner stone of the edifice 
was laid on Sept. 4thlast. The church is constructed of 
Stockton stone, and the architect, Horace Trumbauer, of 
Philadelphia, has adapted the graceful arches, solid ma- 
sonry, heavy buttresses, and battlemented turrets of early 
English Gothic, to the needs of the parish, in a picturesque 
manner. To the south, forming the front of the pile, rises 
a tower 48 feet high, surmounted by a turret. The lower 
part of this tower forms a vestibule which is entered from 
the south,and from a driveway on the west, through a cov- 
ered porch. The exquisite proportions and delicate curves 
make a charming interior. The large chancel window of 
stained glass, representing the Resurrection of Christ, in 
beautiful colors and tracery, is a gift of J. Harper Smith, 
superintendent of the Raritan Woolen Mills. Another 
window, in the nave, was presented by Mrs. H. B. Potts. 
The other windows are of opalescent glass. A handsome 
carved oak altar, with reredos, a bishop’s chair, sedalia, 
pulpit, and choir stalls, all of carved oak, were gifts to the 
church. The pews are of fine quartered oak. The rough 
side walls have been given a neutral tint, and the ceiling 
is panelled in hard finished yellow pine. The high-pitched 
roof is pierced by a number of small dormer clerestory 
windows. The choir is faced by three graceful arches, the 
small one to the right screening the organ, and the corres- 
ponding one to the left, the choir stalls and entrance to 
the vestry. The central arch, rising to a height of 23 feet, 
gives access to the choir, which has a depth of r7 feet, and 
by a rise of steps tae chancel proper 1s approached beyond. 
An elegant new pipe organ has been placed in the choir. 
To the Rev. Harrison B. Wright, the present rector, much 
credit is due for the new edifice. Though hehas been rec- 
tor less than two years, the congregation has greatly in- 
creased, and the parish has prospered remarkably. 


Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

ALBANY.—The Community House of the Sisterhcod cf 
the Holy Child, was blessed by the Bishop on Jan. 2o, 
There was acelebration of the Holy Communion at the 
oratory altar, which is intended to be used only on rare 
and special occasions, At 10:30 A.M. there was a short serv- 
ice and the Bishop blessed the house. In his address, in 
which he was especially happy, he said that the house 
would stand as the embodiment, expression, and home of 
patience, prayer, and peace. 


Troy.—The archdeaconry of Troy met in St. John’s 
church, the Rev. H. R. Freeman, rector, on Jan. goth and 
ast. The first service was of a missionary character and 
was held on Monday evening. Addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. Mc. Brown Sarman on ‘Self sacrifice in mis- 
sions;” by the Rev. C. C. Edmunds, Jr., on the ‘'Fruits of 
missions,” and by the Rev. Dr. Nickerson, in answer to the 
question ‘Shall we support missions?’ The Bishop made 
aa adcress full of counsel ard encouragement, and as his 
last public official act before going to Europe,prayed earn- 
estly for the diocese and gave his benediction. Early on 
Tuesday mornirg there was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, Archdeacon Cary,S. IT. D, celebrant. At 10:30 
there was Morning Prayer and sermon by the Rev. J. T. 
Zorn who took for his text, ‘‘A light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles and the glory of thy people Israel.” In the afternoon 


an essay was read by the Rev. W. F. Parsons on the sub-. 
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ject of “Sunday School Work.” The vigorous discussion 
which the essay called forth attested its excellent charac- 
ter and the deep interest which it had aroused. Two busi- 
ness meetings were held during the day. No action was 
taken on the proposition to change the boundaries of the 
archdeaconry, as it was decided to wait until the country 
affected by the change could be heard from. It was found 
that only $23 was lacking to make up last year’s deficiency 
in the missionary fund of the diocese-at-large, and the 
amount was subscribed at this meeting. Resolutions of 
condolence were passed expressing the sympathy of the 
clergy with the Rev. F. M. Cookson in his sorrow; of con- 
gratulation to the Rev W. Ball-Wright on his appointment 
to an English parish, as well as regret at his departure; and 
of sympathy with the Rev. H. Cady in his illness. Reports 
were given by the various missionaries on the condition 
of the Church in their several districts, and a short address 
was made by the president of the diocesan branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. There were 30 clergymen present. 
including seven from Albany. 


BaLtston Spa.—Thursday, Jan. 2oth, Christ church, the 
Rev. Charles Pelletreau, P. H. D., rector, was re-opened 
for divine service, after having been closed for three 
months. Inthe interim, services were heldin the parish 
house, once the armory of the military district, but pur- 
chased some yearg ago by the Church corporation for use 
in the service of the Prince of Peace. The restoration and 
interior adornment of the church is creditable alike to the 
taste which planned, and the liberality and energy which 
executed the work. The building is of brick, Gothic in 
architecture, and of fine proportion and acoustic proper- 
ties. The tinting of the walls and roof is exquisite in color, 
and the panels bear emblems of Christian truth. The win- 
dows of stained glass admit the cheerful sunlight without 
dimness, while artificial illumination is supplied by both 
gas and electricity. The altar (a memorial) is a beautiful 
specimen of carving in black walnut. Standing in bold re- 
lief across the front'are canopied figures of the four Evan- 
gelists, and in the centre, the eagle symbolizing the holy 
Gospel. The standard of the pulpit and the altar rail are 
fine pieces of brass work, as is also the figure of the angel 
surmounting the font, and the eagle lecturn. Although the 
service of re-opening was on a week-day morning, the 
congregation filled the church and a very large number 
communicated. The celebrant was the Ven. Archdeacon 
Carey, S. T. D. The sermon was preached by the Rev. W. 
W. Battershall. An elaborate luncheon spread in the par- 
ish house by the ladies maintained the reputation for hos- 
pitality which Ballston enjoys, and some happy speeches 
tollowed. Twelve clergymen and many laymen were pres- 
ent from neighboring parishes During the 12 years of 
Dr. Pelletrau’s rectorship $60,000 has been raised in the 
parish for the increase and improvement of the church 
property and to meet canonical obligations beyond its 
boundaries. In the evening the Rev. J. H. Molineaux gave 
with fine ability and taste a recital on the organ, which had 
been sorebuilt as to be practically new, and this occasion 
gave full evidence of the improved tone and power of the 
instrument. 


Southern Florida 
Wm, Crane Gray; D.D., Bishop 


On Jan. 2rst, the 4th annual convocation of the jurisdic- 
tion metin St. Luke’s church, Orlando. Morning Prayer 
was said, the Ven. Dr. Higgs being the preacher. Bishop 
Gray was celebrant of the Holy Eucharist, assisted by 
B shop E. G. Weed, of the diocese of F orida. At the after- 
noon session the Bishop read his charge to the clergy, and 
then his journal of work done throvgh the year. At 
evening service the sermon was preached by Bishop Weed. 
Holy Communion was celebrated at 74 M. the next day. The 
business session, the following Standing Committee wasap- 
pointed: Rev. Messrs. J. H. Weddell and C. M: Gray; Hon. 
E. K. Foster, Mr. H P. Burgwin. At 1. o’clock Morning 
Prayer was said, and a sermon delivered by the Rev. J. H. 
Mulford. In the evening a rousing missicnary meetirg 
was heid, Bishops Gray and Weed, and the Rev. Marison 
Byllesby, being the speakers. 

On the third day the Committee on the State of the 
Church reported: Number of clergy in jurisdiction, 27; 
parishes and missions, 50; Baptisms, 366; Confirmations, 
184; communicants, 1,957; amount of funds raised for all 
purposes, $25,710 95. 

The following were elected deegates to the General Con- 
vention: The Rev. B. F. Brown, and Mr. S.C. Massey. 
delegates to the Missionary Council: The Rev. W. W. De 
Hart, and Mr._W. C. Comstock. After fixing upon Tampa 
as the next place of meeting, convocation closed with the 
Glriain Exeelsis, 


The third annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was 
held in St. Luke’s church, Orlando, at 10A.M , Jan. 23rd, 
The Bishop celebrated the Holy Communion and ad- 
dressed the large congregation of women and several of 
the clergy. Bishop Whipple entered just at the close of 
the address, and was invited to speak, which he did in his 
usual happy manner. Bishop Gray said that last year he 
had sounded a note of caution to the auxiliary lest they 
should undertake too much in face of the great calamity, 
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but now he would speak difterently and in the words of in- 
spiration: ‘‘Speak unto the children of Israel that they go 
forward;” “forget yourselves, do for others, help the gen- 
eral board,which represents the Church of which we area 
part.” He then appointed the officers for the ensuing year. 
At noon the meeting was called to order by the president, 
Mrs. E. K. Foster. The roll call showed 17 branches, rep- 
resented by 36 delegates. After the usual reports, show- 
ing a marvelous success under the peculiar circumstances, 
Mrs. Foster spoke of the Brierley memorial, and im medi- 
ately the pledge given in St. Paul was more than re- 
deemed. A plan sent forth from the Missions House for 
the “study of missions” was recommended by the secre- 
tary, Miss Parkhill, to the parochial branches, and leaflet 
“helps” distributed. The Palm Branch, the organ of the 
society, was heartily endorsed both by the Bishop in his 
address and by the delegates who also pledged its sup- 
port. United offering boxes were distributed, a letter from 
Dr. Walrath read, and a delightful address made by Mrs. 
Pell-Clark, recounting the events of the triennial meet- 
ing, especially the delightful visit to Faribault. Mrs. 
Gray presented Mrs. Twing’s Hand-Book of the Auxiliary, 
and recommended each branch to possessacopy. After 
motion for adjournment, the Rev. W. ,W. De Hart closed 
the meeting with suitable devotions. The Doxology was 
sung from full hearts, and the little church was filled with 
the praise of God for all His blessings and help in this 
time of need. The prayers from the Auxiliary litany set 
forth by the Bishop for this branch, closed this inspiring 
and encouraging meeting. ' 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


A well-attended and interesting meeting was held in St. 
James’ church, Newtown, on Jan. aznd, commencing at 4 
P. M., the newly elected archdeacon, the Ven. Edmund D. 
Cooper, D.D., presiding, who made an exhaustive report on 
the condition of the 14 missions in his jurisdiction, includ- 
ing those he had visited since he entered upon the duties of 
his office, Oct, 21, ’95. All were in a prosperous condition, 
and doing good work in each particular locality. A reso- 


lution of sympathy and love for the Rev. Joshua Kimber, © 


associate secretary of the Board of Missions, in his illness, 
with the prayer for his speedy restoration to health, was 
adopted by arising vote. Alsoa similar resolution, by a 
rising vote, was adopted, expressive of the great sorrow of 
the members on learning of the death of the wife of Mr. 
William W. Crissey, of Astoria, an active lay member of the 
archdeaconry. The archdeaconry voted a specified sum 
yearly for the expenses of the archdeacon. It also placed 
itself on record, by resolutions, as favoring the plan of hav- 
ing the office of the archdeacon a salaried one, so that he 
could devote his whole time to the work of the archdeacon- 
ry. At the conclusion of the afternoon session, the dele- 
gates were entertained by the ladies of the parish in the 
rectory. At7:45 ashort service was held in the church, 
after which the Rev. William M. Grosvenor, rector of the 
church of the Incarnation, New York City, made an elo- 
quent and forcible address on ‘* A layman’s full duty in the 
house of God.” He was followed by five lay delegates, who 
spoke on special branches of the same subject: Mr. C. L. 


* Van de Vater, of St. George’s, Flushing, on ‘‘A layman’s 


duty to work in the Church;” Mr. Wm. R. Griffiths, of Zion 
church, Little Neck, on ‘‘A layman’s duty to give to the 
Church;” Mr. L. H. Woodburn, of St. James’, Newtown, 
‘SA layman’s duty to workin the Sunday school;” Mr. G. 
Webster Peck, of St. George’s, Flushing, ‘‘A layman's duty 
tO love his rector and give him loyal and sympathetic sup- 
port;” Mr. Augustus Rapelye, of St. James’, Newtown, “A 
layman’s duty as a vestryman.” 


BROOKLYN —On Saturday, Jan. 25th, interesting services 
in commemoration of St. Paul’s Day were held in St. P aul’s 
church, the Rev. Howard M. Dumbell, rector. There was 
an early Celebration at 74. M. In the evening was a choral 
service conducted by William J. Rand, organist and choir 
leader of the church. The parish choir, assisted by others, 
rendered Crow’s service in G; ‘'Send out thy light,” Gou- 
nod; ‘‘The Lord is great,” Rhegin; ‘‘O Lord, our Goy- 
ernor,” Gadsby. Many choristers who were in the choir 
in former years were present and sang on this oc- 
casion. The Rev. Dr. T. Stafford Drowne, first rector of 
the present church, had been invited to preach the sermon, 
but on account of illness could not accept. The father of 
the rector, the Rev. G. W. Dumbell, D.D., of Castleton, 
Staten Island, delivered the sermon. On the following 
day, Sunday, the Rev. J. D. Skene, a former rector, now of 
Danbury, Conn., preached. 

The Rev. Dr. John G. Bacchus, of the church of the In- 
carnation, has arranged to preach on the third Sunday of 
each month a sermon intenced to be of practical interest 
to young people. The first of these was delivered Jan. 
1gth, and was well received. Some beautiful memorials 
have just been placed in the chancel of the church—a fine 
carved Holy Table, the gift of Mr. R. L. Woods; a carved 
oaken rector’s chair of excellent workmanship, given by 
Mr. W. P. Sands; and a rector’s stall and desk, presented 
by Mr. William F. Holwill. 
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On Wednesday evening, Jan. 29th, the first of a series of 
five lectures was given in the new.chapel of St. Jude’s church, 
by Dr. J. B. Mattison, of Brooklyn, on the subject of 
“Bermuda, a winter Eden, the land of the lily and the 
rose.” It was illustrated with 100 fine views, and was 
highly appreciated by a large audience. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


Confirmations reported: Jeannette, 11; Latrobe, 4; Butler, 
1; Franklin, 5; Bradford, 15; Smethport, 10; East Smeth- 
port, i Eldred, 7; Emporium, 13; Driftwood, 1; St. Paul’s, 
Pittsburg, 9; St. George’s, Pittsburg, 2; Crafton, 2; Mount 
Jewett, 2; Johnsonburg, 4; Ridgway, 14; Houtzdale, 3; 
Osceola, 5; McKeesport, 9; Sharon, 12; Warren, 3; Wash- 
ington, 18; Trinity, Pittsburg, 10; Greensburg, 4; Oakmont, 
15; All Saints’, Allegheny, 4. 


St. Peter’s church, Blairsville, which has been closed for 
several weeks while undergoing thorough repair and reno- 
vation, was opened with a service of benediction by the 
Bishop on Monday evening, Jan. 27th. 


The Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul was the 14th an- 
niversary of the consecration of the Rt. Rev. Cortlandt 
Wiitehsad, D.D., as Bishop of Pittsburg, and was ob- 
served by him by a celebration of the Holy Communion at 
Trinity church. Dr. Arundel, rector of the church, as- 
sisted in the service. A number of the clergy of the city 
and vicinity were in attendance, and extended their con- 
gratulations. 


In the evening of the same day the monthly meeting of 
the Pittsburg branch of the guild of St. Barnabas for 
Nurses was held in St. John’s church. The service was 
read by the chaplain, the Rev. T. J. Danner, and an address 
was delivered by the Bishop on the conversion of St. Paul. 
After the service a business and social meeting was held in 
the Sunday school room, on which occasion the Bishop was 
presented with a bishop’s chair for his new mission at Oak- 
land, by the associates of-the Guild, and a set of altar linen, 
by the Altar Society of Christ church, Allegheny. A por- 
tion of the vested choir of the church led the singing at the 
service, and afterwards rendered some selections at the 
social meeting. 


On Friday, Jan. 24th, at Trinity chapel, was held the an- 
nual meeting of the contributors to the Church Home, 
B shop Whitehead presiding. 


Tae wiater meeting of the southern convocation was 
held Jan 28:h and 2gth, in St. Matthew’s church, Home- 
stead. At the opening service on Tuesday evening, Eve- 
ning Prayer was said by the Rey. Messrs. Taylor, Steed, 
and Danner. The Rev. Dr. White preached the sermon. 
Four persons were presented to the Bishop by the rector 
to receive the Laying on of Hands. Oa Wednesday morn- 
ing, the Bishop having to be absent on account of a funeral, 
the Holy Communion was celebrated by the Rev. Mr. Hef- 
fern. At the business meeting which followed, the subject 
of missions was discussed by the Rev. Messrs. Young and 
H. E. Thompson, and the Rev. Mr. Taylor brought before 
the meeting the claims and advantages of the ‘*Clergyman’s 
Retiring Fund.” Following the business meeting came a 
discussion on the question, ‘‘What’s the matter with the 


General Convention,” the appointed speakers being the. 


Rev. Messrs. McLure and Bannister. The Rev. Messrs. 
Taylor, Thompson, and Heffern also took part in the de- 
bate. At 2:30 papers were read by the Rev. Messrs. Grange 
and Danner, and Mrs. L. L. Davis, upon the topic, ‘‘How 
can the Church women of Homestead best help the 
Church?” Papers had been prepared by the Rev. Messrs. 
Heffern and Young on the subject, ‘‘Prayer Book religion 
vs. popular religion,” and the reading resulted in an ani- 
mated discussion, in which the Rev. Messrs. Geare, Barber, 
Kirkpatrick, and McLure took part, the Bishop closing it. 
After Evensong, addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. 
Barnard and Sheerin, and Mr. Seldon, on the topic, ‘How 
can the Churchmen of Homestead best help the Church?” 
On Tuesday evening, at the conclusion of the service, a re- 
ception was tendered the Bishop and clergy at the house of 
Mr. L. L. Davis, which was numerously attended. In many 

~ ways this conv cation was one of the most successful ever 
held. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 


The 14th convocation of the Cincinnati deanery met in 
Grace church, Avondale, Jan. 16th. The services opened 
with a celebration of the Holy Communion atg:z304.m. A 
business session followed in the parish house, at which 
gratifying reports were made in connection with the mis- 
sion work of the deanery. The Rev. D. C. Wright, of Hills- 
boro, reported the building of a parish house and the plac- 
ing of steam heat in the church, all of which has been paid 
for with the exception of $200, He also stated that 10 fam- 
ilies had been added to the church by reason of the service 
in German he had been holding one Sunday evening in 
each month. Bishop Vincent reported that a free kinder- 
garten had been opened at Fairview Heights mission, Cin- 
ginnati. The Rey. John Haight, of Norwood, stated the 
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mission had gained at least 20 families during the year. 
Archdeacon Edwards in the absence of the Rev. A. G. Mc- 
Guire, reported St. Andrew’s missson for colored people, 
Cincinnati, in a flourishing condition; that the hall where 
the services are held is too small for the congregation. The 
Rev. James H, Young, of Wyoming, said the mission had 
gained three families during the past three months, and 
that the erection of a stone church would be commenced 
inthe spring. Atx12M., the Rev. John Haight conducted a 
devotional half-hour, and madean address on the ‘‘Book 
of Common Prayer.” In the afternoon the Rev. John H. 
Ely read an excellent paper on the subject of ‘‘Entertain- 
ments for church support.” The Rev. Dudley W. Rhodes, 
D. D., followed in an address on ‘‘A parochial mission.” 
Both papers called forth a discussion on the part of the 
clergy present. Instead of having the missionary service 
that evening, it was held on Sunday evening, when ad- 


dresses were made by Bishop Vincent and Archdeacon 
Edwards. 


CINCINNATI.—Tbhe Rev. Dudley W. Rhodes, D.D., Fas re- 
signed the rectorship of the church of Our Saviour, and ac- 
cepted a call to St. John’s church, St. Paul, Minn., and will 
take charge of thesameon March rst. As a mark of love 
and esteem, the Cincinnati Clericus gave a banquet to Dr. 
Rhodes on the evening of Jan. 21. There were present 22 
of the clergy. Addresses were made testifying to the 
work Dr. Rhodes had done in the 21 years he had been in 
the diocese, and wishing God’s blessing on himin his new 
field of labor. Dr. Rhodes followed in a beautiful address, 
thanking all present for the kind words uttered, and as- 
suring them of the love he would always feel for the dio- 
cese and the members of the clericus 

The new vested choir of St. Andrew’s mission for colored 
people sang for the first time on Sunday morning, Jan. 19. 
There are 25 in the choir, and they have been thoroughly 
drilled by the pastor, the Rev. Alex. G. McGuire whois a 
thorough musician. 

On the evening of Jan. 5th, a service was held at Grace 
church, Avondale, under the auspices of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. Stirring addresses were made by the Rev. 
Dr. Rhodes, Rev. Messrs. F. W. Baker, Dwight S. Warfield, 
and Mr. N. B. Thompson, on the subject of ‘A struggle for 
life.” 

The Cincinnati Clericus met on Jan. 6th, at the residence 
of the Rev. Wm. T. Manning. The Rev. Frank W. Bope 
read an interesting address on the subject of ‘‘The 
preacher and other messengers,” being a review of that por- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Green’s lectures on ‘‘preaching,” that 
treats of the same subject. 

St. Paul’s Day, being the 7th anniversary of Bishop Vin- 
cent’s consecration, the Bishop held the anuual Quiet Day 
for the clergy in St. Paul’s church. It was opened with a 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 10 A. M., with ser- 
mon by Bishop Vincent, who took for his text the third or- 
dination vow. It was an earnest discourse, and urged the 
clergy to preach the pure doctrine and drive out heresy. 
At 12 o’clock the Bishop gave a Bible reading on II Timo- 
thy, which was helpful and instructive. At 1 o’clock the 
ladies of St. Paul’s church furnished alight luncheon in the 
church parlors. During the luncheon the Rey. John H. 
Ely and the Rev. E F. Small read selections trom the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks’ sermons tothe clergy. At 20’clock a dis- 
cussion, led by the Rev. J. H. Ely, was heldon the subject 
of ‘Early Commuvion.” 


Central Pennsylvania 
Nelson S. Rulison, D,D., Bishop 


The r192nd convocation of the archdeaconry of Scranton, 
held in St. Luke’s church, Scranton, Jan. 2c-22, was one of 
the best held for years. The presence and active partici 
pation of the Bishop in all that went on; the complete and 
careful arrangements by the rector for the convenience 
and comfort of the parish’s guests; the unusually large ate 
tendance of the clergy, 23 in number; the reverent Church 
liness of the services; the fine music of the vested choir, 
under Mr. J. Willis Conant, organist and choirmaster; the 
clerical conferences in the rectory on prominert diocesan 
topics; and the general conference and public services of 
the archidiaconal chapters of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew—all these things combined to make the session one 
of special interest and profit. The Holy Communion was 
celebrated each morning at 7:30 and 10:30; Morning Prayer 
was said each morning; and, except on one occasion, Even- 
ing Prayer, each evening. The addresses of Monday even- 
ing were as follows: Subject, ‘Manifestation of the works 
of Christ,”—1, Service to God, the Rev. B.S. Lassiter; 2. 
Service to man, the Rev. J. N. Lewis, Jr. Those of Tues- 
day evening were on “The Church Militant in Central 

ennsylvania”’—1. The objects of the parish organization, 
the Rev. Edward Henry Eckel; 2. The development of the 
Archdeaconry of Scranton, the Ven. D. Webster Coxe, 
archieacon; 3. The diocese of Central Pennsylvania, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry L. Jones. On Wednesday evening, repre- 
sentatives of the ten chapters participating in the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew conference told what their chapters 
were trying todo and how. At the High Celebration on 
Tuesday morning, the rector, the Rev. Rogers Israel, was 
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celebrant. The Bishop delivered a strong sermon on the 
immanence of the Zogos in nature. The archdeacon’s re- 
portin the afternoon showed the missionary work to be in 
a flourishing condition, and all the parishes and missions 
under systematic pastoral care. He made a plea for larger 
offzrings, on the ground of the unusually large appropria- 
tion made this archdeaconry by the Board of Missions; 
namely, $2,620, which is $200 more than ever before voted 
the work in this part of the diocese. A full corps of clergy 
working in the missions means a larger demand on the 
missionary treasury. Nothing but larger and more gene 
al offerings can maintain this happy condition. 

A good exegesis of Gen. iii: 3 was read by the Rev. C. A. 
Howells, and the moral value of temptation was still fur- 
ther discussed in exceptionally able speeches by the Rev 
Messrs. E. A. Wariner, B. S. Lassiter, and the Bishop. 
Three topics were discussed by the clergy in conference. 
The first was the division of the diocese. which, in the ab- 
sence of the appointed speaker, was introduced by the 
Rev. E. H. Eckel. It appeared that while for the relief of 
the Bishop and the ultimate best interests of the Church, 
division was desirable and likely to come ina few years, 
yet that the present fizancial condition would not justify 
immediate actionto that end. The second topic discussed 
was ‘“‘The use and abuse of the services of the Book of 
Common Prayer,” which was introduced in a brief paper by 
the Rev. V. Hummel Berghaus. The discussion took a 
somewhat wide range along the line of omissions and in- 
terjections, and dealt with several points of ritual. The 
third topic was ‘‘The proposed substitute for canon vii,” 
introduced in an earnest and impressive paper by Mr. A. 
D. Holland, the author of the new canon, the object of 
which isto make all rectors the direct appointees of the 
bishop. In the course of the discussion which followed, 
the Rev. E. H. Eckel read and advocated a canon which he 
intends to offer at the proper time as an amendment to 
Mr. Holland’s substitute, and which makes it the duty of 
the Bishop to nominate to a vacant rectcrship, and leaves 
it to the vestry to elect. The general conference of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew on Wednesday afternoon was 
carried on by means of questions and answers, and turned 
chiefly upon the range and meaning of the twofold rule of 
prayer and service, and how to reach young men in board- 
ing-h ouses. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 


The matter ot an episcopal residence is once more heing 
brought to the front. The Bishop has decided to make 
his home in Columbia. The Rev. A. R. Mitchell has called 
upon leading men in the Church to hold a meeting in Co- 
lumbia to see if the desired result cannot be brought 
about. 


On the evening of Jan. 15th, a reception to the Rev. John 
and Mrs. Kershaw and the Rev. R. W. and Mrs. Barnwell, 
was tendered by Dr. and Mrs. Toomer Porter, of Charles- 
ton. The Arsenal (Dr. Porter’s home) was brilliantly 
illuminated with Chinese lanterns. Between 500 and 600 
persons attended and gave a most hearty welcome to the 
guests. 


At the last meeting of the Columbia convocation, held in 
November, a committee was appointed to formulate plans 
looking to securing an evangelist for.the convocation. 
This committee held a meeting Jan. 15,and after some little 
discussion, gvo and con, it was determined to carry out the 
plan. The Rev. Messrs. Joyner and Mitchell were in- 
structed to prepare an address to all the parishes in the 
convocation, and it is felt this long-needed addition to the 
mission wozk in the convocation is in a fair way to be ac- 
complished. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 


A bill drawn by Mr. James A. Pearce, of Kent county, to 
change the vestry law of the diocese of Easton, will soon 
be introduced in the Maryland Legislature. 

Ciry.—The board of managers of the Home for Friend- 
less Children, which is located here, is asking the 
Assembly for an appropriation of $5,000 a year fer the 
next two fiscal years for the uses of the home. The 
institution takes care of orphan and friendless girls, gives 
them a rudimentary, scholastic education, religious train- 
ing, and prepares them to earn a living as women. The in- 
mates are bound to the house until reaching a certain age, 
and, when ready to leave, family homes are found for 
them. The cffizers of the board are: Presideat, Mrs. Wm. 
F. Adams, wife of Bishop Adams; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Josie P. Dawson; treasurer, Mrs, J E M. Chamberlaine. 

E.xton.—Throvgh the kindness of Dr. Charles M. Ellis, 
the Odd Fellows Hall has been placed at the disposal of 
Trinity church congregation, the Rev. Wm. Schouler, rec- 
tor, without charge, their church having been destroyed 
by fire Sunday morning, Jan. 12'h, as recorded in these 
columns. Services were held in the hall on Sunday, Jan. 
rgth. The work of rebuilding the church will be started 
shortly. 
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Chicago, Febuary 8, 1896 


Rev C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


This is the most favorable season of the year for 
securing new subscriptions. Will the clergy and other 
friends who desire to extend the field of THE LIVING 
CuHuRCH, now make aunited effort to aid the publisher. 
He offers liberal commissions. Write for terms. Read 
premium offers, pages I and 854. 


In referring to a recent marriage in high life, in 
which the ceremony was performed by the Mayor 
of New York, we were, as we said, unaware wheth- 
er any attempt had been made to obtain the offices 
ofaclergyman. Our attention has since been di- 
rected to a report in the New York Swn, from 
which we learn that application was made to Bish- 
op Potter, but of course in vain. He simply drew 
attention to the law of the Church on the subject 
of marriage and divorce, a law which binds a bish- 
op as much as the humblest of theclergy. The 
good example thus set is rendered conspicuous by 
the position of all concerned, and must gofar to 
strengthen the hands of the clergy generally. 
Nothing else was to be expected of Bishop Potter, 
though even men of high position have not always 
been proof against considerations of wealth and 
influence in similar cases. The best service the 
Church can render to society in this country at 
present, is, by firm, concerted, and invariable ad- 
herence to the highest principles, to do what can 
be done to restore the old sentiment, once all but 
universal, against marriages of this description. 
The time is well within the memory of middle- 
aged people when such marriages could not be en- 
tered into without loss of social standing. 


Lord Salisbury and Armenia 


The most interesting of recent events in inter- 
national politics was the speech of Lord Salisbury 
at the banquet of the Nonconformist Unionist 
Association. ‘This speech has naturally produced 
a strong sensation throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. The premier spoke with unusual clear- 
ness and frankness. The curious point in the 
matter is that he should have kept silent for so 
long a time, since, if the explanatious which he 
makes of the position of England with reference 
to Armenia are true at the present time, they 
were equally from the first. If his lordship had 
taken the trouble to enunciate them months ago, 
much misdirected effort would have been saved. 
Lord Salisbury says that in connection with the 
Berlin treaty England entered into no engagement 
to protect the Christian subjects of the Sultan. 
In conjunction with the other powers, she merely 
bound herself, it seems, in case the Sultan should 
see fit to promulgate certain reforms, to join with 
them in ‘‘watching over the execution of those 
reforms; nothing more.” .To ‘‘watch over,” as 
interpreted by events, seems to mean simply “to 
look on,” only this and nothing more. 

So it appears that this part of the Berlin treaty 
meant nothing whatever. It was intended simply 
to hoodwink the Christian world. It conveyed an 
impression that some practical and substantial 
benefit for the Sultan’s Christian subjects was 
assured. That impression has never, so far as we 
are aware, been contradicted until now. 

It would be interesting to know whether it is 
true that this nugatory article was inserted in the 
famous treaty, to prevent Russia from taking cer- 
tain practical and effectual steps for the relief of 
Armenia. But upon that topic his lordship does 
not touch, He alludes to the ‘‘reforms” which 
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were accepted by the Sultan at the suggestion of 
the ‘‘powers,” and says they are very good re- 
forms, but that it is unreasonable to expect that 
they could produce good government in two 
months. He also expresses faith in the Sultan’s 
good intentions. 

It seems that that gentle monarch only wants to 
be let alone! This of course is mere trifling. 
Everybody knows that from the first his Turkish 
majesty placed every possible obstacle in the way 
of the investigating commission; that, again, 
when the schedule of reform was brought before 
him, he exhausted the arts of Oriental diplomacy in 
securing delay, meanwhile using his best endeav- 
ors to obtain such modifications as would nullify 
all idea of reform. Further than this, as a proof 
of his beneficent intentions and of his indignation 
at the cruelties which were perpetrated in his 
name, he selected the most notorious of the in- 
human monsters who presided over the worst 
atrocities the world has seen since Genghis Khan 
and Tamerlane, for the highest distinctions in his 
gift, and appointed others to new posts of com- 
mand. 

Many more than two months have past and 
there is no cessation in the dreary tale of horror. 
It is not a question of setting wholesome govern- 
mentalreforms in good working order. Everyone 
would admit that that would require time. It is 
simply a question of putting astop to massacre 
outrage, and pillage, under the orders of Turk- 
ish officers. Few doubt that that result could be 
achieved in avery short time if there were any will 
to do it. It cannot be done by appointing the 
arch prepetrators of all villany to fresh command 
and decorating them for deeds of blood and horror. 

One thing stands out with fatal clearness as the 
result of Lord Salisbury’s speech, and that is that 
the hope which Christian people in England and 
America have cherished that at last England 
would find a way to compel the evil power whom 
she has so constantly upheld to do mercy and jus- 
tice, is extinguished. If Lord Salisbury is right, 
there is no hope in England. There is, in fact, no 
hope on earth for the Christians of the Turkish 
Empire, unless it be in Russia; but that aggressive 
nation is at present too much engaged in pushing 
its gigantic schemes of empire to take any step 
which might be premature from a diplomatic 
point of view. Possibly considerations of mere 
humanity weigh even less with her than with tke 
other Christian powers. It may be also that from 
her point of view, the Armenians, as heretics, are 
worthy of nomore consideration than the unbeliev- 
ing Turks. One thing seems certain, that when the 
moment comes for Russia to assume an aggressive 
attitude towards Turkey, it will not be to rescue 
the Christians of Asia from a cruel domination, 
but purely from motives of Statecraft. The 
Christian world may be thankful if, incidentally, 
it does bring deliverance to the Christian popula- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, inthis dreary outlook it does not 
follow that nothing can or ought to be done. The 
bishops of the Church in the United States have 
quite lately addressed a letter to the President, 
urging that the United States shall take measures 
to bring the Armenian massacres to an immediate 
end, and suggesting that we should cease to treat 
the Turkish government as a civilized power. 
Such arepresentation must have some effect upon 
public opinion at home and abroad. In England 
alarge number of influential clergymen both of 
the Church of England and of other denomina- 
tions, have joined in a call to united prayer. Both 
there and here organized efforts are being made 
to send charitable relief to the homeless and suf- 
fering in Armenia. ¥ 

Such are some of the ways in which all whose 
hearts have been stirred at the thought that these 
atrocities are p ossible at the end of the nineteenth 
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century, may do what they can, pending the time 
when a new Peter the Hermit shall arise able to 


induce the ‘‘Christian” nations of the world to for- © 


get fora time their contemptible jealousies, and 


unite to sweep the government of the unspeak. 


able Turk from the face of the earth. 


The Priest and the Physician 


The discussion which has of late been carried 
on in our correspondence columns will be helpful, 
we trust, in a most important department of pas- 
toral work. There is no time when the ministra- 
tions of our holy religion are more needed and 
more helpful than during illness and at the hour 
of death; no time when the reality of spiritual 
things comes with such blessed assurance to th 
homes and hearts of men. ; 

Of this every experienced and earnest pastor is 
convinced, and none, we believe, would willingly 
neglect an opportunity to serve in the sick cham- 
ber. It has occurred in our observation, over and 
over again, that the pastor has relieved the worn- 
out watchers, standing through the long night by 
the beside of suffering, ministering both to the 
physical comfort and to the spiritual composure 
of the patient. There can be no question as to the 
willingness and the ability of the clergy, as a 
rule, to discharge this duty of their pastoral office. 

More than one remonstrance has been received, 
because in this discussion we have admitted a 
letter reflecting upon the clergy as incompetent or 
indifferent. Our sufficient vindication on this 
point is that the adverse criticism has brought 
out the most satisfactory evidence that the too 
frequent absence of the clergy from the sick room 
is not generally chargeable to them. Nor is it fair 
to charge it all upon the physicians. Letters from 
both priests and physicians clearly show that 
there is often most helpful harmony between 
them. Yet it cannot be denied that there are in 
the medical profession many who regard the priest 
as a fanatic, his religion as a fable, and his pres- 
ence in the sick-room as an intrusion. Let us not 
be harsh in our judgment of these men who have 
gotten their ideas of religion and religious teachers 
mostly from the discordant and diseased religion- 
ism with which they have been surrounded. 
Many of them know little or nothing of the quiet 
seriousness and cheerful piety which breathe in 
the old prayers and offices of the old Church. Let 


the priest cultivate the acquaintance and inform 


the intelligence of the practitioner, and misunder- 
standings will be dispelled. 

We speak with hesitation and subject to correc- 
tion, when we say that the barrier to the full use- 
fulness of the priest in the sick room is largely 
erected by the laity; thatif they were more gen- 
erally desirous of their souls’ health and convinced 
that the priest is really the physician of the soul, 
the absence of the clergy from the sick room 
would not call for comment. The truth is, most 
people who call themselves ‘‘Episcopalians,” and 
some who call themselves Churchmen, have not 
yet apprehended the Catholic idea of the Church, 
the sacraments, and the ministry. They think of 
the latter mostly as preachers and parish mana- 
gers, quite needful in the services of the Church, 
in the Sunday school, andin the social life of the 
parish. Of the need and blessing of their ministry 
to individual souls, they have no conception. The 
suggestion that a priest be called to the sick bed 
would be regarded as an intimation that the pa- 
tient is about to die; that either from sickness or 
from sin, or from both, he is in a very bad way. 

The reaction from the obtrusive and noisy 
‘‘piety” of the day seems to have carried our peo- 
ple too far the other way, so that often they are 
too shy and sensitive about discussing religious 
matters and seeking spiritual counsel. Shrinking 
from cant, they practice a reticence that robs them 
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of great spiritual benefit in days of health and un- 
fits them for receiving comfort and encourage- 
ment in seasons of illness. Thereis need that pas- 
tor and people should more often speak one to an- 
other, as did they that feared the Lord in the days 
of which the prophet Malachi spake. 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


L. 


I have been asked two very important questions: ‘‘Is 
Christianity going to last?” and ‘‘If Christianity goes, 
will our morality necessarily go withit?” Let us try 
in avery small compass to say a few words about 
these two things. And first, I know the cry has been 
raised from the first century that Christianity would 
not last, and since I was a small boy, I have read in 
the newspapers and magazines that it was rapidly dis- 
integrating, but it seems to me a pretty lively corpse. 
Christians are apt tothink thatit is now being attacked 
more fiercely than ever before, but that is a mistake. 
The fashion of the attack has changed, but itis no 
hotter than it has been before. Let us look and see if 
there are any facts to show that Christianity is dying 
out. 

If I heard a man say that trade was declining, and 

‘then looked about me and saw the streetsand wharves 

crowded with loaded wagons, new buildings for trad- 
ing purposes going up in every direction, stores at a 
premium, fleets of ships and trains of freight cars 
arriving and departing, and every token of a magnif- 
icent movement of all kinds of merchandise, I should 
conclude that the croaker I had heard was mistaken. 
So now, when I hear the cry that Christianity is dy- 
ing out, andI look around, what do I find? Why, 
everywhere, splendid churches built with alacrity and 
joy, and the old ones restored, vivified, crowded, the 
sums given for the support of religion enormous and 
increasing every year—and I know that keen, sharp 
Americans do not give their money to issues they con- 
sider dead. I find the band of the defenders of Chris- 
tianity ready to meet every blow; and in every coun- 
try, intellect and genius of the highest order serving 
under the Cross. It may be true that there are not as 
many churches in Maine or Vermont as there were 
fifty years ago, but there are not as many Americans 
there as there were then, and any loss there is more 
than balanced by the hundreds of churches every day 
springing up in other places. Talk of Christianity dy- 
ing out, when every day in the year three new Metho- 
dist churches are opened. Wherever there is any life 
at all in the parishes, the churches are full. There are 
ten active male members of every Christian organiza- 
tion where there was one fifty years ago, and that is 
a very great sign of swift-coming blood. As long as 
things continue at this heat, how can I agree with 
what I read not long ago in a well-known magazine, 
“that in the minds of those whose views are likely to 
become the views of society at large, belief in Chris- 
tianity as a revealed and supernatural religion has 
given way.” My senses tell me the contrary of this, for 
I see the fruits of Christ living und blooming and just 
about the healthiest thing thereis around. It shows 
itself no local, but an universal, religion; not the 
French or the Armenian light, but the Light of the 
World. It is, toall appearances, and as far as its fun- 
damental principles are concerned, as likely to fail as 
the sun. 

Suppose the belief in God and supernaturai religion 
should be done away, will there be any sure grounds 
for morality to rest upon? Are not the virtue of our 
daughters, the honesty of our soiis, the brotherhood of 
men, gentleness, enthusiasm, righteousness, bound 
up (as far as we are concerned) in the Christian reli- 
gion, and as far as the whole world is concerned, in a 
belief in the supernatural. That is the second ques- 
tion. Sceptics laugh atthat and point you triumphantly 
to hundreds of men and women who are living per- 
fectly pure and righteous lives, and yet who do not be- 
lieve one iota of Christianity. Let us see what that 
argument is worth. If a man were brought before you 
as an example of the possibility of living without food, 
you would ask how long kas he been without it, and 
if the answer was, ‘‘A day or so,” you would reply, 
“Let us wait a week and then we will see.” So with 
these pure and good infidels who are shown you. 
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Were they brought up and nurtured in infidelity? 
Were their fathers and grandfathers agnostics? Not 
at all. They live in a Christian land. They breathe a 
Christian atmosphere. They enjoy Christian protec- 
tion. They inherit from long ancestries of Christian 
people. We must wait for a generation which never 
knew what Christianity was, which never was subject- 
ed to any of its modifying influences, before we ac- 
cept examples of the possibility of morality without 
Christianity. But you will be told thatthere have been 
and are nations, non-Christian, which have recog- 
nized the great principles of morality. Yes, but there 
never has been any nation that did not join this mor- 
ality with a religion, and when it lost its religion, it 
lost its morality. We know from the Greek plays that 
in Greece morality and religion were inseparably 
connected, and when the Greek religion went down 
before advancing light, what do we find recorded by 
the greatest historians?—teaiful depravity in public 
and private life. When the Roman religion disinte- 
grated, there rushed in upon the State a fearful 
anarchy, a horrible cruelty, adespair, a wickedness so 
amazing that we can scarce believe it. Take the mere 
shell of religion in the fourteenth century and we find 
the mere shell of morality. Take France, where re- 
ligion has been so derided, and what sort of a morality 
has come of it?—the universal worship of lubricity. 
But, say the haters of Christianity, we are developing 
mind and cultivating social science, and that will take 
the place of religion. Do you in business consider a 
man’s education any guarantee as to his honor and 
his reliability? Is not an educated rogue the very 
worst? Cultivate social science by all means, but it is 
pure lunacy to think it can supplant the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of Jesus Christ. Nothing 
but Christianity now keeps the stronger from totally 
swallowing up the weaker. Take it away, and the cry 
will go up: ‘‘There is no God and I will do as I 
please, and I will take yourhouse and ship.” With the 
Christian religion rises and sinks all you hold dear in 
society, in your country, in life. 


_The Anglican Position 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER CRONE 


IV. 


Applying the test or touchstone of Holy Scripture 
as interpreted by the Church to the doctrines peculiar 
to Rome, we shall see that the statement of Dr. Lit- 
tledale in ‘‘Words for Truth” is substantially true; 
viz, that all those doctrines which Rome holds in 
common with the Anglican Church are Scriptural and 
Catholic, but that all those which are peculiar to 
Rome are un-Scriptural,un-Catholic,and many of them 
of yesterday. Weshall alsosee how vain is Rome’s 
proud boast that she is semper eadem, always the 
same. 

Let us now apply this test to one peculiar Roman 
doctrine; viz., Extreme Unction, or as it is sometimes 
called, ‘‘the Sacrament of the Dying,” and it will at 
once appear that this doctrine is un-Scriptural and 
un-Catholic, and that Rome in this instance has de- 
parted not only from the primitive faith, but also 
from the primitive practice. 

Unction of the sick, St. Mark tells us, was practiced 
by the Apostles, and St. James, in his Epistle, v: 
14 and 15, prescribes its use in general terms for 
the sick in order to the bestowal of temporal and spir- 
itual blessings, blessings as well for the body as the 
soul. The words of the Apostle are direct and ex- 
press: ‘Is any among you afflicted? Let him pray. 
Isany merry? Let him sing psalms.” And then he 
adds, in the same general language: ‘‘Is any sick 
among you? Let him call for the elders of the Church, 
and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord: And the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if 
he have comimtted sins they shall be forgiven him.” 

Anointing with oil in the name of the Lord was 
practiced in strict accordance with the command of St. 
James by the undivided Church, and afterwards in 
both East and West for several hundred years, and it 
is so observed in the Eastern Church till this day. It 
was primarily designed, according to St. James, and 
as interpreted by the Primitive Church, with a view 
to bo dily recovery; to use St. James’ own words, that 
“the Lord might raise up the sick again,” 
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That this was also its primary intention in the 
Church of Rome is absolutely certain, as we can 
clearly see from the Sacramentary of Pope Gregory 
the Great. In this Sacramentary of St. Gregory, the 
priest says: ‘I anoint thee with the holy oil in the 
name of the Father,” etc., and then he prays: ‘May 
no unclean spirit remain hid in thee; but may the 
power of Christ and of the Holy Spirit dwell in thee 
so that through means of the administration of this 
Sacrament (Mysterzz) by the unction of the holy oil 
and our prayers, healed by virtue of the Holy Trinity, 
thou mayst be restored to perfect health.” 

If, then, the Roman Church in the days of Gregory 
is to be taken as the interpreter of Holy Scripture, 
and especially of this passage of St. James, we see 
that the primary intention of the Unction of the sick 
was, that the ‘‘sick,” according to St. Gregory, ‘‘may 
be restored to pertect health.” This, its primary in- 
tention, was observed in the Roman Church till the 
twelfth century, just as it is observed in the Greek 
Church till this day. The sick in both East and West 
were anointed with oil, with the primary object of 
their being ‘‘restored,” as St. Grego says, ‘'to per- 
fect health.” 

In the twelfth century, however, the Roman inter- 
pretation of this passage with regard to the Unction 
of the sick, underwent a great change, and this Church, 
which proudly boasts of being semper cadem, always 
the same, showed herself to be anything but unchang- 
ing. 

it must have been an uneasy consciousness of 
Rome’s changing character which led Cardinal Man 
ning to say that ‘‘history was treason to the see of 
Rome.’ Manning was perfectly consistent. History 
is most assuredly ‘‘treason” to Rome, and the ‘‘good 
Catholic” must be prepared to believe that the ‘‘truth” 
of which the Roman Church is the guardian varies 
with times and seasons. 

For twelve hundred years Rome taught that the 
primary intention of anointing the sick with oil was 
that the sick might be ‘‘restored to perfect healt h;” 
but to-day Rome teaches something very different, 
and instead of the holy oil being administered to the 
sick with a view to recovery, it is never now adminis- 
tered when there is any hope of recovery. Rome de- 
creed at Florence, A. D. 1438, and again at Trent, 
A. D. 1551, that it was in no case to be administered 
unless the sick stood in imminent danger of death, 
and these decrees, which then embodied the current. 
teaching, were clean contrary to the teaching and 
practice of the same Church for twelve hundred years. 

It is not my*purpose on the present occasion to at- 
tempt to vindicate the Anglican position with regard 
to the Unction of the sick, though I may be allowed 
to doubt whether any national Chureh has the power 
to dispense with this apostolic ordinance, or whether 
they are right who maintain, as so many do, that it is 
not of perpetual obligation. 

What now is the teaching of Rome on this point? 
We saw that for twelve hundred years she, in com- 
mon with the whole Eastern Church, taught that its 
primary intention was with a view to temporal bless- 
ings, to the restoration of the sick, as Pope Gregory 
said, to perfect health; but now all this is changed, 
and instead of ministration, we have legislation on 
the part of Rome. She now teaches that the sick are 
in no case to be anointed unless all hope of recovery 
has gone, and that the inward grace of the Sacrament 
is to justify the soul of the dying, and to fortify it 
against the terrors of death. Here we have anew 
Gospel, though St. Paultellsus if an angel were to 
preach another Gospel, it were not to be received. 

The undivided Church ever taught that the Gospel 
preparation, Viaticum, for the dying, is not the Unc- 
tion with oil, but the Sacrament of Christ's Body and 
Blood. The teaching and practice of the Primitive 
Church, as well as thecontinuous and uniform custom 
of the whole Eastern Church, is conclusive on this 
point, and we have no hesitation in saying that Ex- 
treme Unction, as practiced by the Rome of the last 
four hundred years, is not only a departure from her 
ancient teaching, but also a perversion of the truth of 
the Gospel as interpreted by the Primitive Church. 

I cannot do better than quote here the words ofa 
distinguished Russian bishop, the Bishop of Vin- 
niteza, whose words I give in the translation of the 
Rev. Dr. Percival, as they appeared in The Church 
Eclectic of June, regarding the present Roman doc- 
trine of Extreme Unction; 
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‘‘With regard to the doctrine of Roman Catholics, 
who look upon this Unction chiefly as a preparaticn 
of the sick man for his last journey, as a Sacrament 
justifying bis soul against the terrors of death, this 
doctrine is altogether an znventzon. Neither the com 
mandment of the Apostle on this subject, nor the cere- 
monial of this Sacrament used from all time in the 
Orthodox (Greek) Church, nor the ancient ceremonial 
of the Church of Rome itself, as set forth by Pope 
Gregory the Great, give us the least hint of this pre- 
tended preparation of the sick for his last journey; in 
none of these is there mention made of aught except 
bodily restoration and forgiveness of sin. Moreover, 
it is generally well known that what the whole ot the 
ancient Church believed to be the preparation of the 
faithful for their last journey was not the Unction 
with hallowed oil, as the Roman Church thinks in 
these last days, but the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour, preceded by confession and ab- 
solution.” 

I would like to apply the same test to other pecu- 
liar Roman doctrines, such as Purgatory, etc., but 
this one is sufficient for my purpose, and thus we have 
been enabled tosee that Romein this instance has 
departed from the primitive faith, and has as little 
claim to the guod semper, as we hope to show in our 
next article, that our Protestant brethren have to the 
guod ab omnibus. 


The Sunday School 
BY THE REV. S, HARRADEN 


The increased interest in the Sunday school, mani- 
fest in various suggested methods of teaching, in- 
creasing variety of question-books, the many leaflets, 
Sunday school unions and institutes, indicates a recog- 
nized failure, to remedy which is the evident desire. 
Is not this failure a result of neglect or misconception 
of the teaching of the Prayer Book, and therefore of 
the Church, as to the training of the children of the 
Church? 

If each rector would fulfill his duty in this matter, 
as contemplated by the Book of Common Prayer, would 
not the existing difficulty be met? Every rector should 
himself teach the children of his parish. This func- 
tion should not be relegated to anyone else, more 
than his teaching from the pulpit. The priest is the 
teacher in every department of his work. The chil- 
dren of a parish constitute a most important part of it, 
and need careful and sound instruction, to give which 
few laymen arecompetent. Theoft-heard complaint of 
rectors that they cannot obtain suitable teachers is evi- 
dence of this incompetency. 

The real purpose of the Sunday school is to sup- 
plement the teaching of the home, and to supply the 
instruction in which, it is a lamentable fact, so many 
homes are deficient. The exhortation to the godpar- 
ents, in the order for the administration of Holy Bap- 
tism, sets forth what the instruction is to be, which is 
provision that the child be taught ‘‘the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and 
all other things which a Christian ought to know and 
believe to his soul’s health; in which, and ‘‘the other 
parts of the Church catechism,” having been ‘'‘sffi- 
ciently instructed,” he is to be brought to the bishop 
to be confirmed. The importance of most careful and 
sound instruction is evident, to give which is incume 
bent upon the rector or pastor of his flock. Lack of 
time and strength—for this is considered additicral 
work—on the part of a hard-worked re-tor, is often 
given as an excuse for its neglect. This does not pal- 
liate such an omission, more than neglect of any other 
duty by arector. An additional hour can not be a 
very severe tax upon any one. 

To the many methods of Sunday school instruction, 
may I add one more? Originality is not claimed for 
it. Itis, essentially, as old as the Prayer Book. Let 
the Sunday school session be opened witha brief serv- 
ice, taken from the Prayer Book, with a hymn from 
the Church Hymnal. Then have the leaflets distrib- 
uted to teachers and pupils, who are to familiarize 
themselves with the questions and answers, zo in- 
struction being given, for which twenty minutes are 
allowed. The rector then takes the whole school asa 
class, a half hour, questioning the school as a whole, 
by classes, or individually, adapting the questions and 
instruction to the different ages of the pupils. Where- 
ever this method has been used, it has proved inter- 
esting, satisfactory, and fruitful. 
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The lamented failure of our Sunday schools, the diffi- 
culty in holding so many of our young people to the 
Church, and the loss of interest on the part of somany 
rectors, is, I believe, the result of departure from the 
intent of the Church, and the too common extravagant 
attempts to adapt the Church’s method to the ways of 
other religious bodies. 

The Sunday schoolis the nursery and training-school 
of the Church. The harvest depends upon the con- 
ditions of seed-time. The priest must sow the seed, 
and minister to the training of the plant. Itis a most 
vitally important part of his function as a teacher to 
care for and instruct the young entrusted to his care, 
that they may ‘‘grow up” in ‘‘the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord,” and‘‘into Him, in all things, which 
is the Head, even Christ.” 

Hanover, Mass. 


A Letter from Alaska 


A WORD FROM A DISTANT FRIEND OF THE WORK AMONG THE 
COLORED PEOPLE IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Dear Livinc CHurcH:—While the field of Alaska was 
being prepared to receive the women who had volun- 
teered for that land, it was the privilege of the writer 
to be associated for nearly ayear with the Archdeacon 
for work among the colored people in South Carolina, 
May I attempt to give, through your columns, some 
idea of what I found the work to be? 

I arrived in Columbia, June 2nd, 1893, with my as- 
sociate, to take charge of the Hospital for Colored 
People in that city. The building not being ready, we 
became the guests of Archdeacon Joyner, and thus I 
had some weeks of leisure in which to see something 
of the workings of the missions in and around Colum- 
bia. 

The needs of the work among this people was appall- 
ing to me. No oxe can appreciate its vastness, its 
constant demands, and its claim on the heart of every 
American, without a visit to the South. When we of 
the North allow our thoughts to wander to our black 
brethren, many of us think of the darky as picking 
cotton and singing negro melodies, as he works in the 
bright, sunny field; and we form quite a picturesque 
scene in our mind. Many of the cotton-pickers are 
children, who are obliged to stay out of school and 
help their parents to earn money in ‘‘cotton-picking 
time.” Many atiny baby is left alone all day, while 
“mammy is in de cotton fiel’.”” In one instance I was 
taken to a sick woman in an adjoining county, a good 
faithful member of the mission church there. I found 
her paralyzed and helpless on one bed, an infant 
asleep on another in the same room, the sun streaming 
in on the poor woman’s bed, and the flies devouring 
her; she was literally covered—unable to brush them 
off. Her daughter, the mother of the babe, was work- 
ing in the field, the house was left in charge of a child, 
who, being too young to realize the seriousness of her 
responsibility, was nowhere to be found. We learned 
afterward that she was out playing inthe woods. Next 
morning our patient was taken to the hospital; she 
stayed with us five months, and then our Father took 
her unto Himself. She spent her last days in comfort 
and cleanliness, and daily received the care that she so 
much needed. 

Working in the field is not all ‘‘cotton picking,” the 
field hands (women) hoe all day long for thirty-five 
cents. When they are sick, they frequently fall into 
the hands of ‘‘medical men” who too often pursue 
their profession for the money that is in it, and if they 
don’t charge for visits, they form a ‘‘combine” witha 
druggist of the same order, and the poor patient has 
to pay out the whole week’s wages for one prescrip- 
tion. The Good Physician Hospital opens its doors 
to the sick and needy, and the best physicians of the 
city give their services freely. 

Is not this hospital a worthy enterprise? Can we 
allow its doors to be closed? Yet this is the case dur- 
ing the summer months; when people go off to keep 
cool, they sometimes forget that missions and their 
enterprises go onin spite of the heat! Specials fall 
off, and the closing of the hospital for the summer 
months is one of the results. 

The life of the negro is not all sunny cotton fields. 
I could tell you of frost and snow, of broken shoes and 
stockingless feet, with their black toes peeping out and 
meeting the frosty ground at every step; of instances 
where there are no shoes at all; of benumbed fingers 
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and hungry, saiveriny |odies; of dead infants await- 
ing burial until garrsents should be procured to pution 
the little bodies, and money obtained from Archdea- 
con Joyner. Sorae of these people, many of them, 
lived on one meal a day when I was there, and cften 
that consisted only of corn meal and molasses. 

The hospital and its dispensary is not the only mer- 
ciful enterprise. There are the mission schools, where 
the children receive an education at the hands of 
Christian teachers, many oftheir own race. Religious 
training is given, nor are industrial occupations ne- 
glected. Several of the schools boast a sewing depart- 
and mothers’ meetings, while they all have Sunday 
schools, with services when they can be given. 

The ‘‘mission shop” in Columbia furnishes respect- 
able clothing at a nominal sum, except in cases of ex- 
treme poverty, when necessary articles are given 
away. Its coffee house ani soup kitchen have, I am 
sure, cheered and warmed manya cold and hungry 
sufferer, and sent him on his way rejoicing. Were I 
to tell of the daily acts of mercy and relief that come 
from Archdeacon Joyner’s slender means and store, 
I could fill this paper, and three or four others like it, 
and then not say all. 

Is there any branch of the mission field, foreign or 
domestic, that has a greater claim upon us? And yet 
it is the branch that gets the least assistance. Many 


of its missionaries are living from hand to mouth, and ~ 
when sfeczals fall off they are not always sureof their — 


meagre salaries. 

We are in the habit of holding missionary meetings 
here at Anvik, once a month, for the purpose of learn- 
ing what is being done in other fields. We taxea 
different field each month, read up on it, and at every 
noonday service impart to each other what informa- 
tion we have gleaned. Thus far we have had mis- 
sions to Indians, colored people, China, Japan, 
Africa, and this month Hayti. I cannot recall half 
a doz2n instances in all these fields put together 
in which work was suspended, or new points were re- 
fused, for lack of means. In the archdeaconry for 
colored people in South Carolina, time and time again 
have schools been closed, new calls unheeded, and 
other branches of the work retarded, because a juris- 
diction of 800 ooo needy souls cannot be ministered to, 
with scarcely money enough to care for one-tenth of 
that number. 

The colored people are at our doors, they are not 
sepatated from us by any ocean or vast continent. 
Twenty-four hours from New York will carry us into 
their midst, and when people say to missionaries: 


“Why do you go away off there? There is plenty to . 


be done at home,” our thoughts turn to our black 
brothers and sisters, and we say within ourselves: 
‘More than enough, amongst you, my brethren.” 

. Can we not help in some way, each and every one 
of us? Some of us can give of our abundance, some, of 
our penury, but we can all give our interest and our 
prayers, and in that way help to hold up the hands of 
the archdeacon and his faithful missionaries. May 
God bless our brethren in their noble work. 

Mary V. Guenton, M. D. 
Anvik, Alaska, Aug. 10, 1895. 


Letters to the Editor 


THE CLERGY AND THE SICK ROOM 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Permit me, Mr. Editor, to explain as well as I can to your 
Illinois correspondent, of Jan. 4th, why ministers, among 
others, are liable to be excluded from the sick room. In all 
cases of sickness the principal restorative is rest; andin 
any kind of sickness rest for the mind is really more essen- 
tial than itis forthe body. The modern minister repre- 
sents the emotional in mind. The presence of emotion 
means the absence of quiet orrest. Hence the polite re- 
quest to call during convalescence. As to old-time minis- 
ters being excluded from the sick room, your correspond- 
ent is mistaken toa degree. I remember well that on one 
occasion my father was fighting mad because a neighbor 
minister and friend started a revival one night with a 
patient sick with pneumonia. 7/at minister was excluded. 
On the other hand, there is a reverend gentleman, an old- 
time minister, a friend of mine, whom I always love to find 
inthe sickroom. His presence, quiet, calm, and assuring, 
“‘doeth good like a meidciue.” 

Now, will you permit me to finish my answer, Yankee 
fashion, by asking another question? Why do not minis- 
ters, as a profession, try to prevent moralill health? The 


doctors singly and in organized bodies are always trying to 
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discover some way to preveut aisease. They study its na- 
ture and seek for ifs cause, not so much to cure as to pre- 
veat. For instarice, they {ind that a certain germ produces 
ct<iera, so they inake haste to destroy that germ. Now, 
why dea’t minislers try by a!l means and in every way to 
fiid a means fortlie prevention, say of all those moral evils 
that are the products of whiskey drinking? Why do they 
not organize mocal health boards: Of course I recognize 
the fact that thisis the province of the legal fraternity, 
but lawyers bave put themselves on record 2s parasites 
who feed upon social corruption, and therefore there is no 
nealthinthem. Ministers are next of kin, and ought to 
perform their neglected duties. V.EDICUS, 


To -4e Féitor of the Living Church: 

Some years ago I was called upon toresponi to a toast 
at fue commencement of a medical college, and pait of my 
words took on thisform:. The great Physician oi souls, 
who took our nature upon Him and was touched witha 
feeling of our infirmities, cared for both the spiritual and 
bodily maladies of men. Fora longtime the ministers of 
Christ did the same; as George Herbert said of his coun- 
try parson: “If there be any of his flock sick, he is their 
physician,” with other like words. One of my ownances: 
tors was both physician and preacher, to the great good of 
many men. Our age, however, tends to specialization, and 
that which was one has become two, yet such harmony 
should exist as there is between husband and wife. 

My further remarks were suggested by my own experi- 
ence. I have been over thirty years rector of one parish, 
and have remembered the mutual relations, the common 
work of priest and physician, with the happiest results. 
Medical men of my own Communion, and those of others, 
or none at all, have not only asked me to visit the sick, but 
have taken metosee them. Time and again have they 
told me that my visits have done as much good as their 
own. 
rule, merely that of talking over the case, from time 
to time, with the attending physician, which is certainly 
something due to him. I ask what I can safely do without 
interfering with his work, and in critical cases, how much 
time I have todo what I should. This mutual confidence 
and clear understanding has its proper effect. We are mu- 
tually helpful, and I recall no single instance where I have 
not been treated with all thefrankness and courtesy Icould 
desire. This has been true of the whole profession. My 
experience has takenin all varieties of medical practice, 
as well as men of all phases of belief. There was simply 
shown a due regard for their position and responsibilities. 
We tried to be mutually helpful, and the results were 
good. How to deal judiciously with the sick is another 
matter on which much might be said. It is e+ough for an 
old clergyman to say that most physicians will do much as 
they are done by, and that he has good reason to thank 
those whom he has been so fortunate as to meet. 

W. M. BreaucHamp. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Will you allow me space in your columns simply to say 
in regard to the question of the clergy being admitted to 
the sick room, that in a ministry of over fifty years, my 
father was not only never denied entrance to asick 
parishioner’s room, but was sent for, sometimes, before 
even the physician, as the effect of his ministrations was 
such as to soothe the most nervous person to such an 
extent that patients were frequently more helped by them 
than by medical attention. Such instances as your cor- 
respondent W. W. B. gives were common in his long min- 
istry. Do you not think the fault is more with the clergy 
than the people? The priest is not sufficiently in touch— 
spiritually—with his people during their well hours to 
make it an easy or comfortable matter for him to go to 
them in sickness, without a feeling of irksomeness and 
restraint on the part of both that is apt to be harmful, in- 
stead of helpful, to the sick one. I am of the opinion that 
your correspondent in the issue before the last, Dr. Henry 
Reed Hopkins, gives the true solution of the whole matter. 

A. 


LEO XIII AND ORIENTAL CHURCHES 
To the Editor of the Living Church; 

The recent encyclical of the Pope to the Oriental Churches 
has emboldened, it seems to me, some of his vassals in the 
East to send letters couched in the most arrogant, and 
even insulting, language to the native patriarchs and bish- 
ops, summoning them back to the fold of Rome from which 
they have been separated for somany centuries. The fol- 
lowing reply of Mar Shimoon, the Patriarch of the Assyrian 
Church, to the encyclical and ths accompanying letter of 
the Roman Catholic Patriarch of Babylonia, are taken from 
a Persian newspaper. Only avery short summary, much 
to our regret, of the Babylonian Primate’s letter is given 
in the mentioned paper. Ina haughty spiritit guarantees 

‘the Holy Father's forgiveness if he, like a true penitent, re- 
turns home, and all his temporal needs (sic) bountifully 
provided for. 

Mar Shimoon’s answer, as it will be seen from the follow- 
ing free translation, subjoined to the Syriac copy, is digni- 
fied and firm. Let us pray God to help these poor people 


And this has come from a very simple and proper 
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in their noble resistence on the one hand against the Mo- 

hammedan tyranny, and on the other, against the alluring 

Roman proselytism. Isaac DooMAN, 
New York 


TRANSLATION OF MAR SHIMOON’S ANSWER 


To our beloved brother in Jesus Christ, the Most Rev. 
Mar Odeeshoo, Patriarch of Bibylonia, love and peace: 

Your letter with the epistle (the encyclical) has reached 
us, and we have perused their contents with attention and 
prayer. Letit be evident to your eminence that none of 
these divisions and schisms have been caused by ws or 
through our influence; nearly four centuries after the As- 
cension of our Blessed Lord the Church was divided (as it 
will be clearly seen from the ecclesiastical history of Mar 
Ojdeeshoo, the Metropolitan of Saba and Armenia). Since 
the beginning of Christianity to the present day the Ori- 
ental Church (Assyrian Church) has kept the doctrines and 
usages descended to her from the blessed Apostles intact 
andin their pristine simplicity; if any addition 1s made 
upon them, to an impartial investigator it is quite evident 
that it is made by your Church and not by ours. 

Your statement that our Church is a schismatic and 
heretic beay isstubbornly controverted by unchaliengeable 
historical facts. Whichis the Church which has altered 
God's Word? Which party has augmented and ditinished 
upon the apostolic and primitive Christianity at its own 
pleasure? Whois the Church upon whose head rests St. 
Paul’s awful anatheina in Gal. 1: 8? 

In regard to the unity of Christ’s body, first yor must an- 
swer the question, who is the agent whc has rent it 
asunder? Tiue was when the patriarchs of the East and 
West sat together ia the Church’s councils and freely de- 
liberated concerning its peace and progress. Who has 
broken up that peace and impeded its progress? We Orien- 
tals in meekness and humbleness havealways followed that 
unity, and its thought is precious to us. Therefore itis 
your Church which has left the true fold, andit has been 
wandering like the prodigal son and filling up her belly 
with the unhealthy husks of all sorts of fantasmal dog- 
mas. 

Concerning the temporal aid which you mention in your 
letter, our Lord hascommanded us to lay up our treasure 
in heaven and not upon earth. There 1 have stored up my 
wealth and the wealth of my Church, therefore to your aid 
I have no need. From your brother, 

Mar SHImMoon, 


““SACRAMENTALLY VALID” 
To the Edttor of the Living Church: 
j In your issue of Jan. 18th is 
about the propriety of using the phrase ‘‘coming into the 
Church,” of those. who come tous from thesects. Will 
the writer say if he has any authority, beyond the custom 
of individual clergymen,for saying that ‘tthe Church holds 
as sacramentally valid any administration of the outward 
sign in the name of Holy Trinity?” 


a letter signed Y. Y. K. 


H. G. S. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Augustine J. Smith, of Georgetown, Ky., has ac- 
cepted the call to St. Stephen’s church, Winton Place, S. Ohio, 
and.took charge of the same on Feb. rst. 


The Rev. Stanley F. W. Symonds, late curate at St. Mark’s, 
Philadelphia, should be addressed for the present at the me- 
morial church of the Holy Comforter, Philadelphia, 


The Rev. Morton Stone has resigned Emmanuel church, La 
G.ange, Ill, after a pastorate of ten years and a half, and 
has accepted a call to St. Thomas’ church, Taunton, Mass. He 
will move East at mid-Lent. 

The Rev. Jno Kershaw who recently became rector of St. 
Michael’s, Charlestown, S. C., has removed to that city, and 
may be addressed at 20 Rutledge ave. 

The Rev. B. W.R. Tayler, rector of St. John’s church, Los 
Angeles, desires us to correct the statement that he is the sec- 
retary of the new diocese of Los Angeles. The secretary is the 
Rev. M. C. Dotten, Ph.D., Riverside, Cal. 

The Rev. James H. Lamb, having been electei the financial 
secretary of the Clergymen’s Retiring Fund, may be addressed 
at Room 13, Church Home, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Frederick W. Keator has entered upon his duties as 
rector of Grace church, Freeport, Ill. 

The Rev. J. M. Lee, D.D., has entered upon the chaplaincy of 
All Saints’ hospital, South McAlister, Indian Territory, with 
care of adjoining missions, 

The Rev. L. W. Schwab has sailed for Europe on the steam- 
ship Werra, and will spend some time in Italy. 

The Rev. Robert K. Massie has accepted the rectorship of 
Trinity church, Upperville, Va. 

The Rev. George Mason Davidson has taken charge of St. An- 
drew’s church, Schroon Lake, diocese of Albany. 

The Rev. F. H. Bushnell has resigned the rectorship of the 
church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 

The Rey. Dr. Andrew Gray has removed from 3 Haynes Park, 
Boston, to 55 School st,, E. Somerville, Mass., and requests all 
communications to be mailed to that adiress. 

The address of the Rt. Rev. P. T. Rowe, Bishop of Alaska, is 
changed to Juneau City, Alaska. 

The Rev. Robert E. L. Craig has accepted a call to become as- 
sistant at St. Timothy’s church, Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. George P. Torrence, formerly rector of St. James’ 
church, Zanesville, S, Oaio, is in temporary charge of Trinity 
church, Cincinnati. 
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Offical 


The Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL. D., the Bishop of 
Delaware, and the Rev. W. J. Se bury, D.D.,, of the G-neral 
Theological Seminary. have accepted the invitations to d-liver 
the historical sermons at the Seabury Thar ksgiving service to 
be held at St. James’ church, New London, Conn., on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 26th. 


To Correspondents 


E. G. M.—“‘All the earth shall be filled with His majesty,” is 
the Prayer Book version of Ps LXXUI.: 19 That version is 
better known to Churchmen than the “authorized version,” and 
is for that reason, doubtless, used in the heading of Hymn 210, 
A. &M. The same (P. B ) version was used in the headings of 
our old Hymnal. 


“A VESTRYMAN.”—The law of trusts would undoubtedly apply 
to such property. Ifit is held in trust for the parish, the in- 
come must be devoted to the parish and not used for any other 
purpose. It is doubtful, however, if the trustee is obliged to 
consult the vestry as tothe way in which the income is to be 
used within the parish. 


Ordinations 


The Rev: Robert A. Lee was advanced to the priesthood on 
Dec, 18th, being Wednesday in Ember week, in the church of 
the Good Shepherd, Yorkville, S. C., by the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, The candidate was presented by the Rev. J. D. McCol- 
lough, D.D., and the sermon was preached by the Bishop. 


Oa Sunday, Jan. 26th, in Christ church, Norfolk, S. Va., Bish- 
op Randolph ordained to the priesthood the Rev. Harry S. Lan- 
caster, and to the diaconate, Mr. Jno. E. Wales. The sermon 
was preached by the rector, the Rev. O. S. Barten, D.D. -The 
candidates were presented by the Rev. Dr. Tucker. The Bish- 
op celebrated the Holy Communion 


Died 


GREGG.—At her home in Luling, Texas, on Monday night, 
Jan. 20th, 186, Mrs. Susan Watters Gregg, the beloved wife of 
Mr. David Gregg. Burial services were held in the church; in- 
terment in the cemetery. 

MATHIEU.—At his home in Gonzales, Texas, on Thursday, 
Dec. 19th, 1895, Mr. James T. Mathieu, aged 74 years, 9 months, 
and 5 days. 


GLOVER.—Entered into rest from his home at Fairfiold, Conn. 
on the 18th Jan., 1896, William Brown Glover, only son of Emily 
Hamilton Brown and the late Samuel Glover, Esq , in the 39th 
year of his age. 


Obituary 
IN MEMORIAM 


Nancy Hallam, widow of the Rev. Isaac W. Haliam; born 
in Richmond, Va., Oct. 4th, 1810; died in Stonington, Conn., 
Jan. 23, 1896 Through over four-score years of unbroken 
health and activi y, she was remarkable above all for a 
simple, child-like, Christian faith, and for that sweet charity 
which knows noevil. Of her it may be2truly sa‘d that a harsh 
word was unknown to her lips and an unkind thought to her 
heart. Six children survive her, to rise up and call her blessed. 


Appeals 


THE legal title of the General Board of Missions is The Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America. 

Domestic missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions and 
thirty-seven dioceses, including work among Indians and col- 
ored people. Foreign missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece 
and Haiti. 

By the action of the late General Convention additional re- 
sponsibilities were put upon the Board, which will require in- 
creased offerings immediately. 

OFFERINGS in all congregations are urgently requested early 
in the year. 

Remittance should be sent to the order of the Society, 281 
Fourth ave., New York. Communications to the REV. Wm. S, 
LANGFORD, D.D., general secretary, Church Missions House. 


Acknowledgments 


For headstone over the grave of the late wife of the Rev. J. J. 
Enmegahbowh: Amount previously received, $21; S,, Oakland, 
Cal , $1; total, $22. 


Church and Parish 


Organist and Choirmaster wants position, vested choir, long 
experience; success assured; satisfactory references, short trial 
accepted. Termsreasonable, ‘Anglican,’ this office, 


ORGANIST and choirmaster, recently from England; Mus, 
Doc., cathedral experience, brilliant organist; director, of boy 
choirs, and composer, desires postin good city. Highest referen- 
ces andtestimonials. Address MUSICUS, care LIVING CHURCH. 


FoR SALE.—WESTCHESTER HILLS, one hour from New York, 
96 acresand charming residence. Frice, $:8 000, Liberal mort- 
gage if desired. MOORE, 359 Mulberry st., Newark, N. J. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT.—John Sutcliffe, 702 Gaff Building, Chica- 
go, makesa specialty of churches. It will pay those expecting to 
tobuild communicate with him. 

WANTED.—Parish paying moderate, but sure, salary, by priest, 
sound High Churchman, not ritualist. Age 37; small family; 
musical; favoring vested choirs. Highest recommendations by 
his own Bishop and otherclergy. Nothing vacant in home dio- 
cese, else this advertisement would not appear. Address ‘FI- 
DELITY,” care LIVING CHURCH. 
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Opinions of the Press 


Review of Reviews 

Wuat WILL HavETo BE DonE.—Obviously, 
if the powers hit the Ottoman Empire too 
hard, it will break to pieces under their eyes, 
and the general scramble will begin. But if 
they are to be paralyzed by fear of breaking 
it to pieces, the Turk will have a free hand 
to slaughter the Christians into silence. If 
the Kurds should kill a few Americaus, or 
even one British Consul, there would bea 
quick stop put to all this dilly-dallying. But 
so long as it is only Armenians who are being 
butchered, the risk of action is deemed too 
great. Sooner or later the Sultan will per- 
haps be told in plain terms that he must stop 
all this bloody work or be deposed; and when 
he is deposed the Ottoman Empire may be 
administered, as its public debtisat present, 
by an international commission. A paper 
Sultan might be conveniently installed as 
the figure-head of this commission, which 
would do all its business in his name, and 
which (as it would have cash to pay its 
troops) would probably be obeyed. If only 
the powers could trust each other for five 
years, every one would be astonished to find 
how simple a problem this Eastern question 
might prove to be. But there would ave 
to be, first, a self-denying ordinance bind- 
ing all the powers to seek no private ends 
and to respect the integrity of the Ottoman 
dominions; and secondly, the governing 
Turk would have to be resolutely reduced 
to his proper position as constable for 
Europe, instead of being allowed to forget 
all bounds of moderation in the belief that 
he is the “Shadow of God.” ~ 


The Outlook. 

ANTI-ENGLISH PREJUDICE. — Nevertheless, 
we call the anti English prejudice in Amer- 
ica an unreasonable prejudice. It is unreas- 
onable becatise it is indiscriminating; be- 
causeit remembers only England’s faults and 
forgets her virtues; because it recalls only 
the wrongs she has inflicted and forgets the 
services she has rendered. It is worse than 
irrational, it is unjust, because it desires 
only to repay her for real or fancied wrongs 
endured, and has no desire to recognize and 
repay the debt we owe her for great gifts 
received at her hands. England and Amer- 
ica should be one people in everything but 
government. We have one history, one 
Faith, one language; we should have but one 
aim. United we can domirate the globe 
with our literature, our ideas, our free Spirit, 
our Christian Faith. Whatever policy es- 
tranges these two nations is inimicalto both; 
whoever inflames the prejudices of either 
against the other is an enemy of the human 
tace. 

The Congregationaltst 

SUCCEss IN THE PULPIT —From the minis- 
isterial career of the Rev. Charles H Hall, 
whose death is widely mourned, the impor- 
tant lesson is to be learned that a man’s suc- 
cess in the pulpit hinges often on the meth- 
ods which he establishes in his early years 
of labor. For eight years after leaving the 
seminary Dr. Hall had charge of a congre- 
gation ot ignorant slaves living on one of 
the Sea Islands, just off the coast of North 
Carolina. Destitute of other religious in- 
fiuences, they looked solely to their rector 
for spiritual help. The young man rose to 
the great responsibility, ard there he did the 
hardest studying of his life in order to make 
Jesus real to these poor negroes. The result 
was not only an enshrining of himself in 
their hearts but such an enrichment of his 
own thought, such a steeping of his mind in 
the life and times of Christ that, when called 
subsequently to leading Episcopal churches 
in Washington and New York, he command- 
ed the attention and fed the souls of the 
strongest and most thoughtful men and 
women. There is no surer way to the hearts 
peta pecpie than to be able to make Christ 

Christian Work 

SUPENSION OF KisHop RILEY —We do not 
know, nor have we any parucular interest in 
knowing, what specific acts, if any have 
caused the suspension of the Rev Henry 
Chauncey Riley,late Missionary Bishop ot the 
Episcopal Churchin the United States to Mex 
ico. It is sufficient to say that the charges 
formulated against Dr. Riley of un-Christian 
conduct, and published in successive issues 
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of this papet, as set forth by the Rev. J. 
Milton Greene, missionary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church to Mexico, showed the utter un- 
worthiness of Dr. Riley to fill the high and 
sacred office of bishop. It will be remem- 
bered that as an outcome of these charges, 
Bishop Riley was summoned before the Gen- 
eral Convention at Philadelphia, but he re- 
fused to attend. It would have been well, 
we think, had he been suspended at the 
time. But without discussing this phase of 
the matter, we record with satisfaction his 
suspension after the lapse of some years. In 
performing this act the Episcopal Church 


has discharged an important duty, and this 
doubtless disposes of the case forever. 


The Congregationaltst 

Tue PoreT LAUREATE —Mr. Austin doubt- 
less will turn off poems to order whenever 
desired, in a spirit and form which will not 
discredit his appointment, if he do not add 
much to the fame of his native land. But 
it is anatural, as wellas a common inquiry, 
why any poet-laureate at all was appointed, 
since nobody conspicuously worthy of the 
honor could be found. One possibility, 
however, should not be overlooked. The 
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new poet laureate may be inspired by his 
official responsibilities and may attain an 
excellence hereafter which shall be~con- 
spicuously creditable. It is true that 
Tennyson himself was not specially dis- 
tinguished when made poet-laureate, and 
that his reputation was won for the most 
part after his elevation. Itis well that the 
anxiety of the various aspirants, some of 
whom have allowed their eagerness to be- 
come amusingly obvious, has been set at 
test, andin due time the world may grow 
to know who is meant when “Austin” is 
mentioned. v det 
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2) a 


eneral Harrison 
on the 
Presidential Office 


In which an ex-President of the United States explains, for the 


first time in 


history, the Presidential office. 


And General 


Harrison does it in his remarkably clear and simple manner 
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Kalendar, February, 1896 


2. PURIFICATION, B. V. M. Septuagesima. White. 
9. Sexagesima. Violet. 
16. Quinquagesima. Violet. 
19. ASH WEDNESDAY. Violet. 


23. ust Sunday in Lent. (Red at Evensong). 


Violet. 
24. ST. MATTHIAS. Red 
26. EMBER Day. Violet. 
28. EMBER Day. Violet. 


Waiting and Watching 


BY J. J. L. ENGLAND 


Iam waiting for the shadows 
Of earth’s night to pass away, 
Iam watching for the dawning 
Of a brighter, holier day; 

I am waiting for the ending 
Of the daily care and strife, 
Iam watching for the coming 
Of the new and better life. 


Iam waiting, ever ready, 
For the Master to appear, 
' Tam watching all unknowing 
That the moment may be near; 
Iam waiting for the summons 
“Lo, the Bridegroom draweth nigh!” 
Iam watching lest I slumber 
And he pass forever by. 


Iam waiting for the meeting 

With loved ones gone before, 

I am watching for the vision 

Of fair Canaan’s beauteous shore; 
Iam waiting, oh, the rapture! 

The dear Lord’s face to see, 

I am watching for the morn to bring 
Its perfect joy to me, 


Iam waiting, night is passing, 
The dawn will soon be here, 

I am watching each dark shadow 
Fade away and disappear; 

I am waiting for the radiance 

Of that land that needs nosun, 

I am watching here iu patience 
»Till my pilgrim course is run. 


Iam waiting, I am watching, - 
Midst the daily care and strife, 
As I journey through earth’s shadows 
Up towards the better life; 
Iam waiting, Iam watching, 
Until toil and sorrow o’er, 
The Master’s voice shall call me 
Unto rest for evermore. 
Detroit, Mich. 


In the death of the President of the Royal Acad- 
emy, Sir Frederick Leighton, recently created a peer 
of the realm, is removed a prominent figure from the 
world of art. Since 1855, when his first famous work, 
“Grotto discovered by Cimabue among the sheep,” 
> was exhibited at the Academy and purchased by the 
Queen, his was a career full of success. An artist 
who pre-eminently satisfied the critic in the sym- 
metry and precision, the composition and conception, 
of his work, he yet failed in spontaneity, satisfying 
the intellect and the taste, but lacking the ability to 
stir depth of feeling and touch the heart. It is said 
that no one ever sat so worthily in Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s chair as President of the Royal Academy. 
He was a man of broad culture and fine physical pres- 
ence, courtly in manner, and a remarkable linguist. 


George Cochran Lambdin, a widely-known artist, 
departed this life on the 28th ult., aged 66 years, after 
a lingering illness that had practically incapacitated 
him for several years. He was especially noted for 
his portraits of children; and later becoming very 
much interested in floriculture, he gave special at- 
tention to painting flowers. ‘*Lambdin’s roses” be- 
came famous, andof late yearsit is mainly as a flower- 
painter that he has been spoken of. For a few years 
he had his studio in New York City, and was a mem- 
Ber of the National Academy of Design; he was also an 
academician of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, aud for some time president of the Artists’ 
Fund Society of Philadelphia. The Burial Office was 
said at St. Luke’s church, Germantown, Pa., on the 
goth ult., the services being conducted by the rector, 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Upjohn, assisted by the Rev. 
Dr. John K. Murphy, rector of St. Michael’s, of which 
Mr. Lambdin was one of the founders, and for many 


< 
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years avestryman. Among those present was a del- 
egation, headed by the venerable John Sartain, from 
the Artists’ Fund Society, who had sent a laurel 
wreath that was laid upon the coffin, with a cluster of 
the roses the artist had loved so well. 


It is not everyone who can grasp the reason why 
there will not be another leap year after this one until 
1904, considering that 1900 is divisible by four. The 
great mind of Julius Cesar did not quite take it in, so 
lesser mortals may be forgiven. Julius Cesar fixed 
the year to consist of 365 days and a quarter as the 
time the earth takes to make a complete revolutién 
round the sun. If that was so, the addition of one 
day to every four years would bring matters exactly 
right, but itis not so. It is not given to Imperial 
Cezesar to fix the orbit of the earth round the sun, and 
it lacks eleven minutes of the 365 1-4 days. In a cen- 
tury this amounts to 1,100 minutes, or nearly a day, 
which has been placed to the credit of the earth’s 
progress, when it has not been really made, so to 
adjust matters the additional day is not counted in 
the century year. Buta day has 1,440 minutes, there- 
fore the calendar will be still wrong, for on this reck- 
oning at the end of the century the earth gets credit 
for more progress than it has made, by no less than 
340 minutes, or five and two-third hours. Therefore 
every fourth century year is a leap year, and aA. D. 
2000 will be, as 1600 was in its time. Even that will 
not make matters quite right, for it will still be an 
hour and twenty minutes out with the sun. But as it 
will take 7,200 years to get a day wrong, we may well 
leave posterity to adjust that for themselves.—7he 
Church Review. 


It is not surprising that Watson, as well as greater 
poets than he were passed by, and the laurel that had 
graced the brows of a Wordsworth and a Tennyson 
was conferred upon Alfred Austin, a singer of a minor 
order, but one whose verses are distinctly English, 
and not uncomfortably critical of England’s present 
attitude among the nations of the earth. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Alfred Austin was, therefore, natural in 
the circumstances, and, as might have been expected, 
The Times and The Standard promptly commended 
it, while The Dazly News and The Chronicle and The 
Saturday Review as promptly condemned it. Alfred 
Austin, however, is not rashly to be set down, as some 
American newspapers have done, as a mere poetaster. 
His poetic performances, while not of the highest 
order, are distinctly respectable, and it ought not to 
be forgotten that many of the papers which now (and 
perhaps properly enough) are indignant that greater 
poets have been passed by, used language not infre- 
quently, as regards Tennyson, but little more just or 
discriminating. Austin cannot bend the bow of 
Ulysses, but his poetry is sunny, quiet, and patriotic, 
as a Tory understands patriotism, and withal is im- 
bued with a love of his country’s instituticns and 
achievements that in the present case has stood him 
in good stead. He is, however, probably past the 
prime of his poetic achievement, and at best even his 
most ardent admirers cannot see in his poems the 
dawn of a new poetic era or impulse, but rather a mild 
afterglow of the glorious Victorian day of song.—7he 
Interior. : 


Trinity chapel, New York, the Rey. Dr. William H. 
Vibbert, vicar, has received for the altar a gift of a 
magnificent copy of the Prayer Book. The binding is 
one of the finest examples of the book-binders’ art in 
the United States. The book is one of the limited edi- 
tion of 500 copies, with ornamental borders on each 
page, which was published in 1893, at the De Vinne 
press, under the auspices of the Committee on Revi- 
sion of the Prayer Book. It is bound in white levant 
morocco, crushed and polished, richly inlaid with col- 
ored leathers, and ornamented with tooling in gold, 
the fly leaves being of red levant, as well as the lin- 
ing of both covers. As the book is intended for use 
only upon the altar on high festival occasions, the 
prevailing colors selected are yellow and white. The 
five crosses appropriate for an altar book, and inlaid 
in red leather in the corners and centre of the design, 
are taken from the interior border designs which dec- 
orate the pages devoted to Christmas, Ascension, 
Whitsun, and Trinity services, the Easter cross being 
in the centre. Inthe tour corners of the covers are 
the letters, IC—XC—NIKA—the legend generally ac- 
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companying the form of thecross. On the first fly- 
leaf, which has a simpler border, is the memorial in- 
scription: 

“To the greater glory of God, and in loving memory of John 
Caswell, whe was a vestryman of I'rinity church 186:, to 1871, 
and to his wife, Mary Haight Caswell, this book is given inthe 
year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 1 inety-tive, 
to the corporation of Trinity church, New York, for use in 
Trinity chapel.” 

This beautiful and artistic binding was commenced 
in 1894, and finished in 1895 by Stikeman. 


© 


Dore in Chicago 


BY MRS. HORACE HUMPHREY 


Dore has come to Chicago. His never-dying spirit 
pervades the Art Institute as with a personal pres- 
ence. We may follow the daily thousands who go and 
look, silent, respectful, a trifle awed, and turn away 
but to go again as surely as the tide ebbs and flows, 
drawn by the resistless power of a man whose gen- 
ius sets at defiance the querulous fault-finding of the 
uneasy critic. 

Rare indeed is that mental endowment which pre- 
serves the delicate balance of criticism and appre- 
ciation justly due to every man whose work commands 
attention. Again and again does the critic with con- 
scientious energy struggle to remove some mote of de- 
fective technique from the eye which gazes afar into 
the light of eternity, unconscious, the while, of the 
beam of tradition which effectually blinds his own 
vision. 

Whatever may be said in dispraise of Dore’s work 
froma technical and conventional standpoint—and itis 
impossible to deny that much of it has fair excuse—the 
great central fact of his genius insistently remains, 
It is self-evident in all his greater works. It demands 
a recognition commensurate with its lonely pre-emi- 
nence. Other painters, multitudes of them, overlay 
canvas with the careful precision of accurate students, 
Blossoming up from among these as flowers bestrew 
a green meadow, half concealed by close clinging se- 
pals, one sees the occasional budding of an idea; but 
here we have the glory of the full-blown flower, where 
every trammel is cast aside. Here is a man, one feels, 
who above all things has a message, and that mes- 
sage he gives with no uacertain or stammering tongue. 
He not only has an idea, butitis usually a tremendous 
idea. Peal upon peal, it resounds like the clanging of 
an alarm bell, as with the swift, sure strokes of a mas- 
ter-hand he paints his sermon not merely on can- 
vas, but upon the hearts of men. 

The ‘angelic painter” of Florence, kneeling de- 
voutly, brush in hand, waitiog for a beatific vision, 
could not paint a deviJ. Dore, it has been said, could 
as little draw a saint, yet from his pictured page, 
many a man has read his first Bible lesson, and so has 
learned to know and love the Book he had else re- 
garded with indifference. 

Seizing the ideas of others, he returned them 
stamped with the interpretative impress of his own 
quick perception andexuberant imagination, more like 
themselves than the originals, just as the etcher’s 
burin brings the outline into bolder relief, or as the 
engravings of his own paintings make real and clearly 
defined much that the softly blended colors of the 
original but dimly suggest. ‘Translating the Italian 
into pictorial French,” he is more Dantesque than 
Dante himself. Happily, however, his pictures speak 
a universal language, and need no interpreter, 

Of Dore the man, from whom Dore the artist was 
never far removed, we catch occasional flash-light 
glimpses. We see him first in his Alsatian home in 
Strasburg, a mere baby of four or five years, already, 
pencil in hand, drawing a battle scene with much fire 
and force. ‘There followed the usual contest between 
wayward genius and parental authority. For the 
pencil was substituted the spelling book, and art, 
forced to maintain its own rather clandestine and 
precarious existence, as usual throve thereby. 

A merry, kind hearted, social boy, he grew up, with 
ever a keen sense of the ludicrous, and a relish for 
the grotesquerie of the Middle Ages no less than for 
modern caricature. 

A glimpse of his college career shows him compet- 
ing successfully with his fellows in story-telling. On 
one occasion the class were requested to describe the 
death of Clitus, While the rest prepared elabcrate mane 
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uscripts, our artist, David-like, made use of his most 
familiar implements, telling his story pictorially with 
such effect that the master unhesitatingly awarded 
him first place for having shown clearest appreciation 
of the tale. 

Accompanying his father on a visit to Paris in his 
thirteenth year, he was at once fascinated and in- 
spired by the opportunities offered in that alluring 
capital. The latent Parisian in him was aroused; he 
recognized his natural atmosphere, and there he de- 
termined to stay. ‘To this first love he showed life- 
long constancy. During later years his mether shared 
his adopted home, shedding over it the only womanly 
grace it ever knew. Soon after his arrival in Paris he 
was employed as acaricaturist for ‘Le Journal pour 
Rire,” at a salary of 5,000 francs per year. From this 
time until his death, nearly forty .xyears, his pencil 
was never idle, his fertile brain flinging forth scintil- 
lating sparks of design, humorous, pathetic, fantastic, 
graceful, weird, heroic, grand, with exhaustless pro- 
digality. Strange as it may seem, special art train- 
ing had no place in his education. His illustrations 
of Dante and Don Quixote made him instantly popu- 
lar, yet singularly enough, though it is this rare as- 
similative power as an illustrator, which has won for 
him wealth, fame, and a posi:ion among artists which 
is unique, it was asa painterin oils, of his own con- 
ceptions, that he aspired to be known, and towards 
which his best and most earnest efforts were directed. 
As adesigner, anetcher, a painter, and a musician, 
he showed a happy versatility of talent which almost 
takes the subtle sting out of the praise of one who 
says: ‘Evidently M. Dore must be ranked with those 
children well endowed, but sometimes spoiled by 
their gifts, who almost succeed in all they undertake.” 

Of the three periods into which his life neturally 
divides itself, the middle fifteen years from the age of 
twenty to thirty-five may be considered the happiest, 
being unhampered by the crudeness of his preparatory 
years, and untinged by the gloom of adverse criti- 
cism, which clouded those succeeding. 


In Chicago, Dore is represented by sixty-tour out of 
more than seventy-five thousand designs and composi- 
tions with which he is credited. These comprise his most 
important works in oil, with several original sketches 
and engravings, and are fairly representative of his 
art. 

To get the most out of these pictures one must regu- 
late his mind to the passive and receptive condition 
which the telepathist needs as a prime requisite for 
his best work. Our age is too prone to analysis. We 
make mental pin-pricks to examine the color of the 
blood, and the dissecting table is far too familiar an 
appendage of our intellectual pastime. If we could 
accept in single-minded simplicity what is offered to 
us, trying by our mental attitude to help, instead of 
hinder, the intended impression, we should many 
times find life less complicated and more satisfactory. 

There are tricks of expression and dramatic effects 
which may offend the fastidious. Anatomy some- 
times suffers, and the settings occasionally suggest 
the unreal realism of the stage, but in spite of and be- 
yond all this there is a concentration of power in the 
motive, that carries a profound impression. In ‘‘Christ 
Leaving the Preetorium” we have, perhaps, his loftiest 
conception. The calm majesty and speechless sorrow 
of the auburn-haired, white-robed Christ, as, with slow 
dignity, He turns his back on the Roman magistrates, 
the high priests, and rulers, and descends the steps 
which lead to the VYza Dolorosa, command grave and 
reverent interest. The surrounding faces, expressing 
as they do the whole scale of emotions, from malignant 
hate to despairing love, form but the frame for this one 
Figure, in which is personified all the humanity of the 
world and all the divinity of heaven. Scarcely less nota- 
ble than this are the companion pieces, ‘‘Ecce Homo” and 
“The Ascension,’’bringing out respectively the grand, 
lofty humanity of Him who was ‘‘despised and re- 
jected,” and the sublime divinity of the glorified Son 
of God ; while the‘‘Triumphal Entry” exemplifies Dore’s 
characteristic fondness for massive grouping of figures. 
“The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” with its radiant band of 
light tinting the angel's wings toa rosy glow, and pick- 
ing out with unerring direction the Christ Figure be- 
low, surrounded darkly by the mocking throng, while 
above a single star gleams blue from out acloudy sky; 
or ‘‘Les Tenebres,"’in which the lurid flare of the light- 
ning alone serves to show the horror-struck faces of 

the distracted crowds, while it etches with remorseless 
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distinctness the cross-crowned mount of Golgotha; or 
the ‘*Vale of Tears,’’ where Christ, bearing the cross, 
and surrounded by a halo of effulgent brightness 
which gives an indescribable effect of heavenly dis- 
tance, stretches forth a beckoning hand to the weary 
and heavy laden of every land and condition—each or 
all may be taken as typical of Dore’s favorite effect of 
contrast. 

“The Neophyte,” a painting of a little different but 
no less startling style, is by many considered his 
strongest work, and is said to have been his own fa- 
vorite. in his newly assumed garb a young monk 
sits among his older brethren engaging in some pre- 
scribed service of the Church. The sunken eyes, hol- 
low cheeks, and toothless jaws around him mumbling 
the familiar prayer and chant, with every degree of 
senile inattention and indifference, are all unheeded. 
Bolt upright he sits, his disregarded Prayer Book on 
his knee, while in his eyes one ‘may read the paralyz- 
ing horror which has succeeded his religious ecstacy. 
It has justly been called one of the most tremendous 
invectives against the Monastic system which has 
been seen since the days of Savonarola. 

In retrospect one feels like echoing the words of one 
whose judgment may be trusted: ‘To criticise these 
paintings, to dissect them until. nothing is left, to 
show that the drawing is often defective, the coloring 
often unnatural, would be an easy task. But it is not 
so easy to explain away the profound impression they 
produce or the conviction they give us that hereis a 
mind standing alone—a mind Teutonic rather than 


French in character, looking not so much at the sur- 


face of things as at what is hidden underneath—a 
French Albert Durer, to whom life is less a comedy 
than a tragedy.” 

The fact that Chicago is already considering the 
possibility of making this collection a permanent pos- 
session is but one more proof of her wise and dis- 
criminating public spirit. 
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GEOFFRY PLANTAGENET, ARCHBISHOP 
OF YORK 


BY M, E. J. 


The troubled and stormy life of this prelate con- 
trasts strongly with those of Hugh and Baldwin, the 
two saints of this period of English history. But 
Geoffry’s trials, numerous and great as they were, 
seem to have been rather the result of the sins of 
others than of hisown. He wasa man of noble im- 
pulses, faithful in his affections, brave, loyal, and, 
considering the age in which he lived, honest and 
high-minded. This saving clause is necessary, be- 
cause there were occasicns when he did not scruple to 
buy the king’s favor—but that was an everyday oc- 
currence in Richard’s time, and Hugh of Lincoln was 
the only man who was able to gain his point without 
stooping to such means, Geoffry’s greatest fault was 
his high temper, which appears to have been his only 
inheritance from his royal father, and which distinct- 
ly marks his Angevine blood. This violent disposition, 
common to all the family, was attributed by Ceur-de- 
Lion to their descent from a certain old Countess of 
Anjou of demoniacal origin, of whom many wild tales 
are preserved. It is said that she rarely entered a 
church, never at the celebration of Mass, and after 
many strange adventures she was last claimed by the 
Evil One and carried off in a cloud of smoke. Wheth- 
er Richard really believed these legends or not, he 
found it convenient to pretend to do so, as an excuse 
for his terribly passionate outbreaks, which some- 
times bordered upon insanity. Of this disposition 
Geoffry had his share, but by no means to as great ex- 
tent as the Lion Heart. 

For many years it was supposed that Geoffry’s 
mother was the fair Rosamond of fact and fable, and 
many eminent historians—notably Campbell and Lin- 
gard—make this assertion. But later writers agree 
that this idea is without foundation, and though there 
are some wild guesses at her name, it is really quite 
unknown. Walter Mapes, the only contemporary his- 
torian wbo mentions her, says she was a woman ofthe 
lowest and most degraded class, but with a remark- 
able influence over Henry in the early years of his 
reign, and that she persuaded him to acknowledge his 
son, and provide for him as a member of the royal 
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family. Accordingly he was brought up at court, ed- 
ucated with the young princes, and treated with equal 
respect, though it was perfectly understood that he 
had no claim upon their inheritance. His father, who 
was tenderly attached to him, wishing to provide 
suitably for the boy, destined him for the Church, 
This was the greatest possible mistake. Geoffry had 
no predilection for theology, but loved an active life 
of adventure, and would have made a fine soldier 
But in spite of his protest he was ordained deacon 
when a mere boy, received the appointment and reve- 
nues of Archdeacon of Lincoln, and when scarcely 
twenty was, at Henry’s command, elected Bishop of 
that see. It was necessary to obtain the Pope’s con- 
sent to the election, both on account of his age and 
the stain upon his birth. 


For more than seven years Geoffry administered 
the secular affairs of his diocese with the title of bish- 
op, but he still delayed his ordination even to the 
priesthood. During this time he was in active service 
as a soldier, and a great help and comfort to his father 
in the conflicts with his rebellious sons and nobles. 
Geoffry raised large sums of money in his diocese 
when his three brothers, Henry, Geoffry, and Rich- 
ard, aided by Philip of France, raised a revolt in 
Henry’s French dominions. Apparently it was not 
called for, however, for we find that the next year he 


returned the money, and instead levied a force of men 
to aid in putting down the rebellion of some barons 


in the north of England. Here he covered himself 
with glory. He besieged and captured Robert Mow- 
bray’s castle of Kinardferry, took Mowbray prisoner, 
and having been reinforced by another warlike prel- 
ate, the Archbishop of York, they together besieged 
the rest of the rebels in theircastles and reduced them 
to submission. 

Flushed with victory, the young ‘warrior-bishop 
joined his father at Huntingdon. Henry exclaimed 
with fervor: ‘‘Base-born indeed have my other 
children shown themselves; this alone is my true 
son!’ 

A very marked feature ia thehistory of the medizv- 
al Church in England was the royal custom estab- 
lished by the Conqueror of keeping sees vacant for a 
number of years, in order that the revenues might be 
used by the crown. The last Bishop of Lincoln had 
died in 1166, Geoffry had been elected in 1173, but had 
not been consecrated, and had administered only the 
secular part of the office, and received the revenues. 
In 1175 he was formally received as their spiritual 
head, by a procession of the citizens, but Henry, perhaps 
feeling some slight scruples of conscience, even at 
that late day, decided to send him to Tours to study 
theology at the schools. Gecffry was an apt scholar, 
but seems to have had little taste for this branch of 
learning. At all events we find no record of his suc- 
cess in it, while on the other hand contemporary his- 
torians praise his attainments in both civil and canon 
law. 

Walter Mapes who was at this time precentor at 
Lincoln, and had little love for his lay-Bishop, charges 
him with extorting money from his clergy, and Wil- 
liam of Newburgh asserts that he was ‘‘more skillful 
to fleece the Lord’s sheep than to feed them.’’ On the 
other hand, he was very generous to the cathedral, 
and redeemed its ornaments which Aaron of Lincoln, a 
famous Jew, held in pawn for £300. He restored es- 
tates which had been alienated from the cathedral 
property, and bestowed many gifts upon the church, 
among them two fine bells. Besides this, he took 
pains to choose men of letters to fill the vacancies in 
the chapter, so that Lincoln became famous as a seat 
of learning. Doubtless there was a great deal of un- 
just taxation at this time, which even the clergy did 
not escape. Geoffry seems to have stood between his 
father whom he loved with unswerving devotion, and 
his see which he delighted to improve and enrich, 
and it must sometimes have been difficult to do justice 
to both, 

Affairs went on in this way until 1181, when Pope 
Alexander III., scandalized by the situation, ordered 
Richard, Archbishop cf Canterbury, either to force 
Geoffry to receive consecration, or to consecrate some 
one else. Geoffry’s nolo episcoparz seems to have been 
perfectly sincere. Some authorites state that he ap- 
plied to the Pope for a three years’ respite, but that 
Henry, having other views for him, desired him to 
resign. Koger cf Hoveden says nothing of this, but in- 
serts a very manly letter from Geoffry to the Pope, 
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which he says: “{do spontaneously, freely,and entirely 
resign into your hands all rights consequent upon my 
election, as also the see of Lincoln.’’ The reasons he 
gives for this resignation are as follows: ‘‘Now, upon 
considering how many bishops of more mature years, 
and more advanced in wisdom, are still hardly of an 
age to prove themselves equal to the requirements of 
such a weighty office, and are scarcely able to fulfill 
the duties of their pontificate without danger to souls, 
I have been alarmed at myself, who am so much 
younger, assuming a burden which those more ad- 
vanced in years are unable to bear, not doing so from 
any levity of feeling, but from a feeling of respect 
for my vows.” He then proceeds to say that after 
consulting his father and brothers, he had decided to 
“serve in a military capacity under the king, my 
father, and to rmfrain trom interfering in episcopal 
matters.” It would have been far better for Geoffry 
if he had adhered to this wise resolution for the rest 
of his life. His pablic resignation took place at Marl- 
borough on the Feast of the Epiphany, 1182. His 
speech was naturally indistinct, and once in the 
courss of the ceremony Archbishop Richard had to 
stop him and ask what he was saying. His rival, 
jWalter Mapes, spoke up quickly and replied: ‘French 
of Marlborough,” alluding to a local tradition that any 
person who drank from a certain well in the town 
would speak bad French for the rest of his life, 

Though Henry consented to this resignation, he had 
no idea of stripping his favorite son of all his prefer- 
ments. He still held the offices of Archdeacon of Lin- 
coln, and of Rouen, the treasurership of York, and a 
number of smaller ecclesiastical benefices. The cas- 
tles of Langeais and Baugis, and an income of 1,000 
marks a year were also assigned to him. In addition 
to this, Henry now bestowed upon him the chancellor- 
ship, which office he filled creditably, considering his 
youth, during the remainder of his father’s life. But 
this was drawing to a close. 

The great king at the end of his long and prosper- 
ous reign, was doomed to sorrow and humiliation 
which broke his proud spirit and shortened his life. 
Through the last campaign in Normandy against his 
rebellious sons, Geoffry the faithful fought by his 
father’s side, watched and defended him during the 
retreat, and never left him excepting upon that onesad 
day at Columbieres when Henry was forced to sign 
a disgraceful treaty, Geoffry refusing to witness his 
beloved father’s humiliation. 

The story of this good son’s devotion during these 
last days is most touchingly beautiful. Through his 
wild delirium the king cursed his rebellious children, 
but when he opened his eyes and recognized his 
fathful son bending over him, supporting him in his 
arms, and tending him with the deepest affection, he 
would speak to him in most endearing terms. Once he 
said: ‘My dearest son, thouindeed hast been a true son 
tome. So help me, God, if I recover of this sickness, I 
will be to thee the best of fathers, and will set thee 
among the chiefest men of my realm. But if I may 
not live to reward thee, may God give thee thy re- 
ward for tay unchanging dutifulness to me.” 

But Geoffry cried: ‘O father, I desire no reward 
but thy restoration to health and prosperity,’ and, 
overcome by grief, rushed from the room. Several 
times Henry expressed his desiré that Geoffry should 
be made Archbishop of York, but his son put every- 
thing aside and was wholly absorbed by his love and 
violent grief. He accompanied his father’s remains 
to Fontevraud, and after the funeral resigned the 
great seal to Richard, but not until he had used it, 
as he afterwards confessed to his brother, in making 
a few appointments to the chapter of York which 
should be favorable to his cause. 


(To be continued.) 


Quinquagesima 
BY REV. THEO. I. HOLCOMBE 


This Sunday, the next before Lent, has secured the 
distinction it deserves in the calendar of the Church 
year. It has been sometimes called ‘:Charity Sun- 
day,” but no charity has ever secured it for an offer- 
ing. It would seem to have beeu providentially re- 
served for the noble object with which, from hence- 
forth, it will be associated. 

At the last General Convention Quinquagesima 
was selected by the House of Deputies as most suit- 
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able for an offering for the fund which was organized 
years ago to provide for the aged and infirm clergy, 
and for the widows and orphans of clergymen, of our 
Church. When this action was reported to the House 
of Bishops it received their unanimous approval. 
Then it was commended to the whole Church in the 
Bishops’ Pastoral. It only remains that the clergy 
see that their people have-an opportunity to contrib- 
ute on the day designated. This fund is open to 
any clergyman, or widow of a clergyman, or the or- 
phan of any clergyman, of our Church; and it has 
been distributing to these wards of the Church for 
the last twenty-five years, ten to twelve thousand dol- 
lars each year. In the last three years it assisted 190 
persons, giving to each $50 or $100, as it was able. 

Although this is our only general fund for clergy 
relief, yet rectors have sent to it very few offerings. 
There has never been until now a day set apart for 
this object. The clergy themselves, except those who 
have been deputies to the General Convention, have 
known but Jittle of its nature or scope. Now all this 
is changed. A day has been set apart and com- 
mended toevery rector. If each one will tell his peo- 
ple about it, and give them an opportunity to contrib- 
ute on Quinquagesima Sunday ‘‘or a Sunday near 
it,” as the resolution reads, we shall have little in the 
future of distress and destitution among our old and 
infirm clergy, or the widows and orphans ot clergy- 
men. Brethren of the clergy and laity, let us remem- 
ber these wards of the Church generously on Quin- 
quagesima Sunday. If we devise liberal things in 
this way, many an old clergyman’s heart will rejoice, 
and the tears of the widow and orphan will be dried. 
It was of such as these the Master was thinking when 
He said: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, My brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me.” 


Book Notices 


The History of Oratory; From the Age of Pericles to the Present 
Time. By Lorenzo Sears, L. H. D., Professor in Brown University. 
Chicago: S C, Griggs & Co. 1896 Pp. 440, 

O-atory is a tascinating subject, and we do not see how 
a more fascinating book could be written upon it than 
this which Dr. Sears hasgiven us. Theprinciples, progress, 
and fortunes of this “tart of arts,” strange to say, have 
never before been traced in any single book. Our admi- 
ration of the work is increased when we observe that it 
has been well and ably donein one volume. That is not to 
say that it is exhaustively done, but that it is done in such 
a wise and discriminating way that all who have a modicum 
of learning and literary taste may read it with satisfaction, 
and that even the most scholarly may be glad to have the 
book for convenient reference and helpful suggestion. The 
schools (if we may so classify them) of classical, ecclesias- 
tical, forensic, philosophical, political, and professional 
oratory, extending over 2,400 years, are represented and 
illustrated, and the trend of eloquence is traced in the sev- 
eral periods, which may be designated as the Greek, Roman, 
Patristic, Medieval, Reformation, Revolution, Restora- 
tion, Parliamentary, and American. 

The Christ of To-day, By George A. Gordon, Minister of the Old South 
church, Boston. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 
322, Price, $1 50, 

Some Protestant writers seem to be fond cf parceling 
out theology into numerous little packages which they 
wrap up neatly by themselves under the names of scien- 
tific ologies They also love to dissect the character of 
our Blessed Lord, isolate His attributes, and treat each of 
them separately. Thus they have told usof an ethical 
Christ and an Asiatic Christ; of the Christ of yesterday, 
aud the Christ of to day; as though Christ were not “‘the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” This clever writer 
thinks that‘tevery nation must work out its own theology,” 
and holds that ‘‘a borrowed theology must signify that, in 
the highest sphere of human thought, the national mind is 
incapable or indifferent.” The theology of America, he 
thinks, should be based upon Jonathan Edwards, and he 
seems to suppose that every nation and every age is quite 
free to evolve a new conception of Christ and Christianity 
for itself. The grand ideal of a Catholic Faith which is to 
be held everywhere, always, and by all, he has never 
grasped. As may naturally be inferred, his whole treat- 
ment of his subject is from a thoroughly naturalistic and 
un-Catholic point of view, which makes his work almost 
valueless toa Churchman. The contents of the book were 
given inthe form 6f lectures at the Yale Divinity School 
and the Unitarian Association of Boston. Inthe latter 
part of the book he discusses at considerable length the 
question whether Christ should be supreme in the modern 
pulpit, a question on which we should have thought there 
was small room for argument. That it should need to be 
raised at all would seem to us an evidence of the down- 
grade and decay of New England Protestant theology. 
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St. Nicholas; An Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. Conducted by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. Vol, XXII. November, 1894, to October, 1895. In 
two parts. SBoundinred and gilt clot:. Price, $400. New York: The 
Century Co, 

Some of the most popular books of the year for children 
have first seen the light in these handsome volumes. Here 
one will find Palmer Cox's irrepressible Brownies, Howard 
Pyle’s brave ‘Jack Ballister,” ‘‘Chris and the Wonderful 
Lamp,” ‘‘A Boy of the First Empire,” “The Quadrupeds of 
North America,” described by W. T. Hornaay; and a num- 
ber of famous horses, lovingly written about by James 
Baldwin. There are a series of sketches of ‘'Famous 
American Authors,” by Brander Matthews, and Theodore 
R >osevelt’s inspiring ‘‘Hero-'Tales from American History.” 
The volumes are crowded with stories, sketches, and 
verses that will help as well as amuse young readers. One 
of the best of Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle stories is the 
‘The King’s Ankus.” Enusign John M. Ellicott writes two 
articles describing the methods of signaling at sea with 
flags and lights, and C. T. Hill tells of the brave 
achievements of the metropolitan fire-fighters. There are 
also many articles that are written especially for girls. 
Even the interests of the very little ones are provided for 
in the pictures and jingles. 

The Doctrive of the Church and of Last Things, ‘Uheological Out- 
lines, Vol, III, By the Rev. Francis J. Hall, M.A., Instructor in theology 
in the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago. The Young 
Churchman Co, 1895. Price, 75 cents. 

This volume fiaishes the series of theological outlines 
undertaken by the author sometimeago. It isin many 
respects the most important of th: three volumes, dealing 
as it does with all sorts of living questions in theology as 
the world considers them, though they are not really any 
more living questions than those previously discussed. 
The prevailing impression one gains from a careful reading 
of these outlines is that of satisfaction. Such clean-cut ac- 
curacy of statement, conciseness of definition, and mani- 
fest grasp of his subject, renders the author's work partic- 
ularly valuable. These are far more than mere handbooks 
for young students, they are a distinct help to the well- 
trained priest, and particularly to the preacher, who will 
be guided to accuracy in his teaching by a study of them. 
This is especially true of the present volume, the sacra- 
mental teaching therein being admirably expressed, with 
a fearless loyalty to Catholic tradition in its widest sense, 
and ample reference to authorities. On the Four Last 
Things the author is careful not to dogmatize where our 
knowledge does not warrant doing so, yet in regard to the 
Catholic tradition of purgatory he is lucid. In speaking 
of the place of the wicked between death and the final 
judgment (p. 144) as hell, weinfer that he does not mean 
to teach that it is the same as the state of endless punish- 
ment prepared for the devil and his angels, to which the 
finally impenitent and lost souls will be consigned. There 
must also be some vital distinction between the condition 
of the purified saints in ‘heaven or Paradise” before the 
resurrection of their redeemed bodies to life everlasting 
and after that resurrection, inasmuch as even the souls of 
perfectly purified and glorified saints must be incomplete, 
andso imperfect as to their essential humanity, without 
their bodies, and inferentially capable of a far higher de- 
gree of advancement after the resurrection. St. Paul dis- 
tinguishesin his use of the term heaven: he was ‘caught 
up into the third heaven” (2 Cor. xii: 2). But perhaps the 
limitations of the work precluded more extended treat- 
ment and explanation of such points, important as they 
are, and we eatnestly hope that Mr. Hall will give us the 
larger work on theology which he is capable of writing. 
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The Revolution of 1848, By Imbert de (Saint-Amand, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.25, 

This latest volume of Saint. Amand’s entertaining series 
hardly equals in interest the majority of its predecessors. 
This perhaps is due more to the subject than to the writer. 
There are no personalities which by virtue of individual 
greatness or romantic and pathetic interest serve as cen- 
tres about which the events in a certain manner group 
themselves. In books of this character something of this 
kind is needed as a counterpoise to the desultory and 
sketchy style which, with proper limitations, constitutes 
much of the charm of Saint-Amand’s books. Nevertheless, 
one may derive from this volume a tolerably clear notion 
of the motives, influences, and events, which preceded and 
accompanied one of the most senseless and ineffective 
revolutions known to history. 

Expositions of Catholic Doctrine Conceraing the Church, the 
lncarnation, and the Sacraments. By the Rev, Vernon Staley. 
London: Mowbray & Co. New York: James Pott & Co, Price, $r. 

The preface of this volume explains that it has been sug- 
gested by criticisms upon the author’s well-known book, 
“The Catholic Religion.” Some of the subjects treated 
with necessary brevity in that excellent manual have 
seemed tosome minds difficult to accept without further 
explanation. The three topics enumerated in the title in- 
dicate the divisions of the book. The treatment is clear 
and satisfactory. Above all, it is free from controversial 
bitterness. The tone is wide, tolerant, and charitable, 
while at the same time there is no lack of exactness or 
compromise of principle. Each division is fortified bya 
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number of appended notes, mostly quotations from emi- 
nent theologians,which add much to the value of the book. 
These ‘‘Expositions” may be confidently recommended to 
the clergy and Church teachers. Few better books could 
be found to put into the hands of persons who desire clear 
instruction upon the doctrines which chiefly distinguish 
the Catholic Church, 


Russia and the English Church During the Last Fifty Years. 
Vol. I. By W.J. Burkbeck, M.A. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 


This is one of a series of publications issued under the 
auspices of the Eastern Church Association. This volume 
contains a correspondence between Mr. William Palmer, of 
Magdalen College (always to be distinguished from Sir 
William Palmer, author of the ‘‘Origines Liturgicae” and 
the ‘‘Treatise on the Church”, and M. Khomiczkoff, a learned 
member of the Russian Church, inthe years 1844-1854. The 
main purpose of Mr. Birkbeck is to give to English readers 
a better knowledge of the Russian Church and of Eastern 
theology as held in her, in the words of one of her most en- 
lightened defenders. This is, in fact, a part of the work 
which the Eastern Church Association has taken upon it- 
self, to acquaint English Churchmen with the Orthodox 
Church at first hand, so to speak; that is, through transla- 
tions of service books, histories, and dogmatic treatises. 
The correspondence here presented is of considerable in- 
terest in itself and valuable as an introduction to the whole 
subject. M. Khomiakoff’s confidence that the Orthodox 

_ Eastern Church is the whole of the Catholic Church now 
living upon earth, and that the whole world belongs to 
her, is as strong as that of the most ardent Roman Cath- 
olic in the exclusive rights of hiscommunion. Not the 
least instructive portion of the book is that which de- 
scribes Mr. Palmer’s reconciliation with the Church of 
Rome in the face of certain unchanged convictions hardly 
consistent with an unreserved acceptance of the Roman 
position. 


The Ante-Niceve Fathers. 
Hort, D D, Sometime Hulsean Professor, etc. 
Macmilian & Co, Price, $1.50. 

These lectures, delivered before the students of the 
Clergy Training School at Cambridge, are cf rather a sim- 
ple and elementary character. None of the great questions 
of the Ante-Nicene period are more than touched upon, 
though there is an approach to more extended discussion 
in connection with the names of Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian and Origen. The distinguished author is sym- 
pathetic, however, in presenting these sketches of great 
lives, and the lectures are quite interesting. We notice 
an apparent endorsement of such views of the genesis of 
Church order and of episcopacy as were championed by 
Dr. Hatch and his school, in several incidental expressions, 
but the learning of the author illuminates his subject with 
many valuable observations, and one will be repaid for 
reading the book. 


Six Lectures, By Fenton John‘ Anthony 
London and New York: 


Christian Unity and the Bishops’ Declaration. Five Lectures De- 
livered in 1895 under the auspices of the Church Club of New York, New 
York: E. & J, B. Young & Co, 


This is a valuable addition to the Church Club series of 
lectures, and is certainly very timely. So much that is in- 
definite ard hazy has been written about Christian unity, 
and the meaning, or rather lack of meaning according to 
some writers, of the Bishops’ Declaration, that it is posi- 
tively refreshing to read in these lectures the clear-cut pre- 
sentation of what is the only consistent attitude of the 
Church in this important movement. Lectures tike these, 
stating inclear language and with sound judgment the 
Church’s principles and position, are sure to accomplish 
much good. This volume should be widely circulated 
amopg our own people. The low price makes this possi- 
ble. Wesay among our own people, for we are of opinion 
that until there is amore adequate understanding of the 
heritage we have in our Creeds, in the Sacraments, the 
Apostolic ministry andthe Word of God written, it is vain 
to expect others to accept what so many of ourselves hold 
atso little value. If our clergy taught as clearly and def- 
initely as does Archdeacon Olmstedin Lecture III, and Dr. 
Chambrein LectureIV,there wouldsoon be an end of most 
of the prevalent ignorance within and without asto our 
first principles, and as tothe claims and teachings of the 
Church. Bishop Gailor opens the series with a presenta- 
tion of the whole subject of union. The unity of the prim- 
itive Church is shown to be built upon the holy Incarnation 
and the Sacraments. In course of time the papacy be- 
comes the basis of unity. The Anglican position and ref. 
ormation asareturn to primitive models are well stated. 
Dr. Gailor also furnishes in few wordsa valuable key to the 
otherwise inexplicable attitude of the continental refor- 
mers toward the Historic Church. The second lecture is 
by Professor Body of the General Seminary, on the “Holy 
Scriptures as a term of reunion.” The following words 
from this lecture so well express the attitude Tur Living 
CuuRcH has maintained from the start in discussing the 
Bishops’ Declaration, that we take the space to quote: 
“They [the fourteen] embody the germinal positions from 
which the other parts of the Catholic Faith, discipline, and 
practice have in all ages been nurtured and developed, and 
from which therefore, when loyally and intelligently ap- 
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prehended in this fundamen.al relationship, the numerous 
other important matters which corporate reunion would 
necessarily involve, may by God’s blessing be hopefully 
approached and considered.” We have already noted lec- 
tures three and four. The fifth lecture, by the Rev. F. J. 
Hall, of Chicago Seminary, on the ‘‘Historic Episcopate,” 
is a masterly presentation of what is involved necessarily 
in the Church’s use of this term. Here everything is clear 
and logical, and we think convincing, as to what is the only 
honest meaning of this termin the mouth of Churchmen, 
and as offered to our separated brethren for their accept- 
ance, 


Thomas Whittaker will publish this week ‘‘Metanoia; an 
undeveloped chapter in the Life and Teaching of Christ,” 
by the Rev. Treadwell Walden, D.D.; ‘Biblical Character 
Sketches; a series of sermons on the young menand young 
women of the Bible,”by Dan Farrar and other noted preach- 
ers; and ‘‘Curiosities of Olden Times,” by S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A., asubject with which the author is notably in touch. 


Magazines and Reviews 


Henry M. Stanley has a paper in the February issue of 
The Century on ‘The Development of Africa,” in which 
he says that the eastern and southern part of Central 
Africa is studded with Christian misstons. There are more 
than 300 missionaries. They are not all first-class men, he 
says, but it is wonderful what earnestness and perse- 
verance willdo. ‘We have only to think of Uganda with 
its cathedral and 200 churches, and its 50,000 native Chris- 
tians, read the latest official reports from Nyassa Land, 
and glance at the latest map of Africa, to be convinced of 
the zeal, devotion, and industry of the missionaries.” ‘‘On 
the Nyassa the natives have erected a handsome brick 
cathedral which would be an ornament to any provincial 
town in England or the United States.” 


Turkish affairs continue to engross the interest cf the 
public, and accordingly the article on ‘‘The Sultan and his 
Priests,” by Richard Davey, in the January number of 7'he 
Fortnightly Review, ought to find many appreciative read- 
ers. Events.in the Transvaal have moved too rapidly for 
the realization of the anticipations of Englishsuccess which 
Major Ricarde-Seaver expresses in his article. The paper 
which has most interested us,and which all who are search- 
ing for a practical solution of the difficulties between 
labor and, capital will read with pleasure and profit, is 
Mrs. Crawford’s account of M. Leon Harmel’s wool-spin- 
ning factory at Val-des Bois, near Reims, as an object les- 
son in Christian democracy given to the world. This nine- 
teenth century apostle to the working men will be classed 
by his fellow-countrymen among the great laymen ot the 
Roman Catholic Church, and he is evidently a man of 
whom any branch of the Church might well be proud. It 
is reeassuring to be told there can be no shadow of doubt 
that he exercises a far-reaching influence over his country- 
men. 


It is a little humorous to find the political writers of the 
Liberal party in England still protesting that there was 
really no Conservative re-action at the last elections, and 
that the latter party only succeeded because it has appro- 
priated to itself all the measures which the former advo- 
cated. Mr. Henry Dyer’s articleon ‘‘The Future of Poli- 
tics,” in Zhe Westminster Review for January, is another 
ef the many that have recorded the epitaph of the late de- 
parted Liberal party, and the only remarkable thing about 
them all is their unanimity with regard to the terms of the 
epitaph. Anincisive article on ‘‘Money Matters,” by Mr. 
Robert Ewen, will attract attention. He advocates the 
adoption of free trade in gold all round as the real remedy 
for our financial ills, for then the exchanges would be 
squared by the export of produce instead of gold, and 
there would be fair and honest trade internationally. The 
Rev. Samuel Holmes has a suggestive paper in the inde- 
pendent section on ‘‘The Doctrine of Immortality in the 
Old Testament in the Light of the Higher Criticism.’’ He 
thinks that the conclusions of the, advanced critics in re- 
gard to the literary order of the books are in harmony 
with the progress made by the Jews inthe belief in a fu- 
ture life. There are notices of a large number of new 
books in this number. 


Scribner's Magazine for February might be called a mid- 
winter outdoor number, as it contains an unusual number 
of articles of life and adventure in the open air. First 
among these is the article on the Colorado Health 
Plateau, by Lewis Morris Iddings, whichis a delightful 
social study by a man who has traveled in many regions of 
the world, and who knows the region around Colorado 
Springs thoroughly, having spent a humber of winters 
there. The illustrations are by Orson Lowell, and were 
made during a recent visit to.that region. ‘Hunting the 
Musk-Ox with the Dog Ribs,” by Frank Russell, a skilful 
naturalist, who made aremarkable journey with only In- 
dian companions into the barren lands of Northwest Can- 
ada, is a modest and yet exciting narrative of hunting ad- 
venture. There is a graphic account of the ‘Ascent of 
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Mt. Ararat” in Armenia, by H. F. B. Lynch, the fifteenth 
ascent of which thereis any record, and the first to be 
fully photographed by the modern methods which makea 
complete and authentic record of wild and unusual adven- 
ture. In fiction also there is astory of adventure entitled 
‘A Long Chase,” describing a night ride on a bicycle over 
aroad of packed snowin the Canadian Northwest. The 
exciting episode in the story is a description of a hot pur- 
suit of a rider by a pack of hungry wolves. The possibility 
of this adventure has been abundantly proved by many 
rides on ice and snow made last winter. 


Books Received . 


Under this head will be announced all books recetved up to the 
week of publication. Further notice will be given of such books as 
the editor may select to review. 


ANDREW J. GRAHAM & Co. 
Metaphors, Similes and Other Characteristic Sayings of Henry 
Ward Beecher. $1. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 
The Victorious Life, By the Rev. H. W. Webb-Pepioe. 


CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE. ; 

The Teaching of St. John, The Apostle, to the Churches of Asia 
andthe World. By Augustine Francis Hewit, D.D. $1. 
HENRY T, COATES & Co., Philadelphia 

Echoes of Battle. By Bushrod Washington James. $2, 

WESTON C., BOYD, Philadelphia 

Thy Kingdom Come, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. Edwin 
A. Gernant, M. A. : 

AMERICAN NEW CHURCH TRACT AND PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 

Philadelphia 
Progress in Spiritual Knowledge. By the Rev. Chauncey Giles, 
D. APPLETON AND Co. 
The Sun. ByC. A. Young, Ph.D.,L.L. D. $2. 
FUNK & WaAGNALL’s Co., London and Toronto 

The Up-To-Date Primer; A First-Book of Lessons for Little 

Political Economists. By J. W. Bengaugh. asc, 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 

The Great Meaning of Metanoia. An Undeveloped Chapter in 
the Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ. New Edition, with 
a Supplementary Essay. By Treadwell Walden. 

Pivot Words of Scripture. By the Rev. P. B. Power, Author of 
the “I Wills” of Christ, and the Psalms. Pp, 353, paper soc. 

Christ and Modern Unbelief. By Randolph H. McKim, D.D., 
Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C. 
Pp, 146, paper soc. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago 
The History of Oratory from the age of Pericles to the present 
time. By Lorenzo Sears, L H.D., Professor in Brown Uni- 
versity. 
THE CHURCH PUBLISHING SOCIETY, New York 
Outlines of Church History for the Young. By Mrs. Chas. H. 
Smith. 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS Co., Chicago 
The Daily News Almanac and Political Register for 1896. Com- 
piled by Geo. E, Plumbe, A, B., LL B. 
R. F. FENNO & Co., New York 
The Nurnberg Stove. By Ouida (Louise de La Rame). 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Massachusetts Churchmanship. A paper. By George Hodges, 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological Sehool at Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Columbia College in the City of New York. President’s Annual 
Report. 


Suggestions for Readingon Social Reform. By Francis Watts 
Lee. Brotherhood St. Andrew. Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth ave., N. Y. 


The National League for the Protection of American Institu- 
tions. Offices, No. 1, Madison ave., N. Y. City. 


Fourth Annual Report of the House of St. Giles the Cripple, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. - 


Old Dogma in a New Light. 
ford Frost, M. A. 


Peace and the Venezuela Question. By W. A. Maxon, D. D. 


The Historic Episcopate inits Relations to Christian Unity. A 
Paper. By the Rev L. Delos Mansfield, A.M. Press of T. 
Brower & Son, San Jose, Cal. : : 


The Christian Endeavor Hour. By Thomas G. F. Hill, A. M., 
and Grace Livingston Hill. Fleming Revell Co. 


The Depths of Satan: A Solution of Spirit Mysteries. By Wm, 
Ramsey. Scriptural Tract Kepository. Boston, Mass. rocts. 


Home Missions The Brotherhood of St. Andrew and Church 
Mission Agencies. A Paper. By Arthur Giles, F.R.S.G.S. 
Bemrose & Sons, Limited, Derby and London, 


The Idea of the Brotherhood of St, Andrew, its History and 
Status and Sphere inthe Church. PartI of the Handbook 
for Britain. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Lon- 
don R, Grant & Son, Edinburg. 


English in the Secondary School. By Charles Davidson, Ph D, 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 


The University of the South, Sewanee. Calendar, 189;-’96. The_ 
University Press, Sewanee, Tenn, ; 

Columbia College. Sixth Annual Report of President Low. 

Catalogue of the General Theological Seminary, 1895-’96. 

Minutes of Meeting of the Commission for Church Work among 
Colored People, held at Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 12, 1895. > 

Relation of the Press and the Stage to Purity. By Josiah W. 
Leeds, No. 528 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 

Notes of Clerical and Editorial Life. By W.T. Gibson, D.D,, LL.D. 
L. C. Childs & Son, Utica. 

A List of Institutions, Societies, Organizations, etc.. of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the diocese of Massachusetts. __ 


A paper. By the Rev. W. A. Craw- 


~~ 


- room. 
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The household 


A Mother’s Tribute to 
Andrew Lang 


BY2L.. By Ls 
“He buries his God-given talents,” 
A carping critic said; 
“He scribbles simply for children; 
“By them are his volumes read.” 


I thought of my own home circle 
Of little maids and men; 
As they listened in charmed silence 
To the words from his magic pen; 
And of a feverish chamber 
Where those sweet words fell like balm, 
Soothing the querulous sufferer 
And shedding peace and caim; 
And my heart cried: ‘God be with thee 
O author undefiled ! 
He uses his talent nobly 
Who writes for a little child!” 


*Thinketh no Evil’ 


BY HOPE DARING. 


“TL always thought there was something 
wrong about her,” and Mrs. Allan’s voice 
had an unmistakable ring of triumph in 
it. 

“But you never said a word,” Mrs. 
Winters ventured, timidly. 

“I believe in exercising charity, Mrs. 
Winters. I did not know, so I kept 
still.” 

‘“‘You remember there is a broader 
charity, one that ‘thinketh no evil,’” said 
alow, sweet voice. ‘I am always try- 
ing, though never quite succeeding, to 
practice that kind,’’ Mrs. Moore went on 
so gently that her hearers did not think 
of taking offense at her plain words. 
“Could we all embody that in our daily 
living how different the world would 
be.” 

There was an unseen listener to this 
conversation. The three ladies men- 
tioned were assembled in the cozy sitting- 
room of Mrs. Smith. The hostess was 
preparing supper in the adjoining dining- 
She stood by the table sifting 
sugar over the canned pears that were 
heaped in a low glass dish. She had 
been listening to the conversation in a 
half-indifferent way, her mind being par- 
tially occupied with the care of her sup- 
per. Mrs. Moore’s words, however, ar- 
rested her wandering thoughts. 

“Charity that ‘thinketh no evil,’” she 
said to herself, ‘‘I never thought of it in 
that way. I wonder if I practice it?” 

She hurried away to the pantry, and 
as she deftly cut thick slices of fruit 
cake, she wenton: ‘‘It means so much. 
Can it be the only true charity or love, to 
resolutely abstain from harboring evil 
thoughts of any one?” 

Just here she was called to the other 
room to help Mrs, Allan decide whether 
heliotrope silk or lavender satin should be 
used to line a photograph case that: was 
being constructed. This weighty matter, 
added to her supper, drove the train of 
thought Mrs. Smith was following, from 
her mind. 


NOTICE 


OD HARTSHORN) 


From New Jersey: ‘Miy earthly pros- 
perity and the continuous blessing of the 
great Head of the Church, rest on the emi- 
nently orthodox'and fearless Livinc CHURCH, 
amongst all cur ecclesiastical newspapers 
the hope and stay of the American Church.” 


The Living Church 


Only once that evening did she give it 
amoment. That was at the tea-table, 
when Mrs. Winters said: ‘‘What queer 
taste in Mrs. Fletcher to take that Ray- 
mond girl into her home.” 

‘‘Not so queer after all,’ Mrs. Allan 
said, as she accepted a second helping of 
pressed chicken from her host. ‘You 
see, Mary Fletcher likes money, and as 
the Raymond girl is glad to work for a 
home, there is a chance for some one to 
Save a pretty sum. Oh, trust Mary 
Fletcher for getting work out of people.” 


Now, Mrs. Smith was in secret cordially 
seconding her guest’s words when the 
pained look on Mrs. Moore’s face recalled 
the previousconversation. FrancesSmith 
was a conscientious woman. Instead of 
blaming her neighbor, she mentally took 
herself to task for being so ready to as- 
sign a selfish motive to Mrs. Fletcher. 
‘Case number one in which I am think- 
ing evil,” she concluded. ‘It would 
surely have been more Christ-like to 
have entertained the idea that she was 
actuated by pity for the unfortunate 
girl.” 

It was after nine before the guests, 
accompanied by husbands or sons, left 
the Smith farmhouse. Mrs. Smith stood 
on the porch and watched Mr. Winters’ 
horse and cutter disappear down the 
snow-covered road. Then, with a little 
shiver, she went back to the fireside, 
where her husband and seventeen-year- 
old daughter, Lois, were sitting. 

‘What a gossip Mrs. Allan is,” Mr. 
Smith said, looking up from his paper. 
‘She knows everything about every- 
body.” 

“I think you are mistaken,” and Mrs. 
Smith settled herself cozily in her favor- 
ite rocker. ‘‘She never knows any good 
of—” 

She stopped. Her husband and daugh- 
ter waited for her to finish, but Mrs, 
Smith, suddenly remembering her med- 
itations, found herself covered with con- 
fusion. 3 

“You might as well say it, mamma,” 
Lois said, stretching her plump arms 
above her blonde head. ‘‘She is a per- 
fect contrast to dear Auntie Moore. 
Auntie can always say a good word for 
everybody.” 

Mrs. Smith made no reply. Indeed, 
she answered in the briefest manner pos- 
sible to all remarks made to her in the 
time that elapsed before her head rested 
upon her pillow. Butshethought. Then 
and also in the hours of wakefulness that 
came to her ere morning ; and Mrs. Smith 
was both grieved and ashamed to find 
into how many of these thoughts came a 
coloring of evil. 

“I will begin again,” she thought. ‘I 
will not only speak good words, but I 
will think good thoughts,” and a fervent 
prayer for help and guidance went up. 
Now that her mind was at rest she im- 
mediately fell asleep. When next she 
opened her eyes it was broad daylight. 

“John, John,” she called, ‘‘see how 
late itis. Wemust get up right away. 
You know we are going to town to-day.” 

“No hurry,” Mr. Smith replied drowsi- 
ly. ‘‘lt’s been raining for an hour, so 
we'll have to stay at home.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry we didn’t go the day 
before yesterday! Now the roads will 
all break up. If you ever would listen to 
me, John.” 

“I seem to be listening to you now. 
When you once get started thereisnt 
much chance of a man’s doing other- 
wise.” 

Did you ever notice how, on a rainy 
morning, one cross remark will cloud 


the brightness of a whole family? This 
was proven in thecase of the Smith tam- 
ily. Mr. Smith went about with an ag- 
grieved look on his face, while even 
sunny-tempered Lois was guilty of clos- 
ing doors violently and handling crock- 
eryin a reckless manner. As for the 
wife and mother, she was shrouded in 
deepest gloom. Her husband was un- 
kind, her daughter was inconsiderate, 
the weather was unfavorable to her, as 
it always was. And in spite of all this, 
she was inwardly protesting against this 
swarm of petty worries she was unchari- 
tably entertaining. 

The rain fell steadily. It was half- 
past eleven and dinner was partly pre- 
pared. -Mrs. Smith had just turned the 
nicely-browned roast of beef, when Lois 
said: 

‘‘Why here comes Rector Mills. What 
can have brought him out in such a 
storm?” | 

“No matter what brought him out, it 
is the want of his dinner that is bringing 
him here,” her mother said severely. ‘‘1 
declare I’m getting tired of being used 
as a convenience. Not only the minister 
but the whole church value me solely for 
what I can do for them.” 


Lois looked at her mother in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Why, mamma, I’m sure Mr. Mills 
don’t feel that way,” she began, the 
color deepening on her pink cheeks. ‘‘You 
know—” 

But the entrance of their pastor pre- 
vented further words. Mr. Mills was a 
tall, spare man of fifty, with an intellec- 
tual forehead and serious gray eyes. He 
greeted mother and daughter kindly. 
To Lois’ invitation to be seated,he said: 

“Thank you,child, but my errand isa 
pressing one. Mrs. Smith, I have just 
come from Mrs. Laurence’s. She is in 
great need.” 

“f hope you do not expect me to help 
Mrs. Laurence.” Mrs. Smith’s voice was 
icy. ‘‘I consider her wasteful and indo- 
lent.” 

Her pastor sighed wearily. ‘‘Perhaps 
you are right; still I hoped to receive 
from you the loving forbearance that 
could help as Christ helped, because of 
the need,not the worthiness, of the poor. 
Mrs. Laurence is ill, not able to leave 
her bed. Her two little children have 
not tasted food since yesterday morn- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Smith turned from her bounti- 
fully spread table to the window. Up- 
lifting her face to the leaden clouds 
from which the rain was falling, she 
stood for a moment—a moment in which 
she cried mightily foraid torid her heart 
of evil thinking, and also for forgive- 
ness. Then, holding out her hand to 
Mr. Mills, she said unsteadily: ‘‘For- 
give me, friend, for the evil thoughts 
that prompted my unkind words. Iam 
glad you came to me. I will get some- 
thing ready for you to take over now. 
This afternoon John and I will carry 
over things to last until some arrange- 
ments can be made.” 

So Lois and her mother filled a basket 
with ready cooked food, not forgetting a 
can of rich milk and a generous portion 
of the hot roast. Mrs. Smith watched 
her pastor drive off through the storm. 
Then she turned to take up anew the 
work of not only ceasing to think evil of 
those about her, but the broader work of 
looking for good in the daily life of her 
associates. : 

Did she succeed, you ask? Not al- 
ways. But she at last gained a victory, 


just as you and I may, by resolute 
watchfulness of self and implicit trust 
in God. 
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borrowing 


If you have borrowed 
from health to satisfy the 
demands of business, if your 
blood is not getting that 
constant supply of fat from 
your food it should have, 
you must pay back—from 
somewhere, and the some- 
where will be from the fat 
stored up in the body. 

The sign of this borrow- 
ing is thinness, the result— 
nerve-waste. You need 
fat to keep the blood in 
health, unless you want to 
live with no reserve force— 
live from hand to mouth. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil, with hypophos 
phites, is more than a medi- 
cine. 


80 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 
Chemists @ e New York 


What to Teach Boys 


A philosopher has said that true edu- 
cation to boys is to ‘‘teach them what 
they ought to know when they become 
men.” 

1. To be true and to be genuine. No 
education is worth anything that does 
not include this. A man had better not 
know how to read—he had better never 
learn a letter in the alphabet, and be 
true, genuine inintention and in action— 
rather than be learned in all sciences 
and all languages, to be at thesame time 
false in heart and counterfeit in life. 
Above all things, teach boys that truth 
is more than riches, more than earthly 
power or possessions. 

2. Tobe pure in thought, language, and 
life—pure in mind and in body. , 

3. To be unselfish. To care for the 


feelings and comforts of others. To be 
polite, to be just in all dealings with 
others. To be generous, noble, and man- 
ly. This will include a genuine rever- 
ence for the aged and for things sacred. 

4. To be self-reliant and self helpful, 
even from childhood. Tobe industrious 
always, and self-supporting at the earli- 
est proper age. Teach them that all 
honest work is honorable, that anidle 
life of dependence on others is disgrace- 
ful. 

When a boy has learned these four 
things, when he has made these ideas a 
part of his being—however poor, or 
however rich—he has learned the most 
important things he ought to know when 
he becomes a man.—Parzsh Vzsztor. 


Every Day 


in the week Hood’s Sarsaparilla should betaken 
by 90 per cent. of allthe people at this time to 
prevent that run-down condition which invites 
disease. Besure to get only Hood’s, because 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Isthe One True Blood Purifier. Alldruggists, $x. 
EE De SEES SEE RE SPEARS, LE Se eT eae, 


Hood’s Pills 


are the best after-dinner 
pills, aid digestion. asc. 
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Children’s bour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour, 


Two Ends ot a Box 
BY MAZIE HOGAN, 


PART I. 
THE SENDERS’ END, 


“‘Now, children, I have something new 
that I want youtodo, You have accom- 
plished a good deal since the Junior 
Auxiliary has heen formed. You are try- 
ing to fill your mite-chests to add some- 
thing to the United Offering, you have 
raised enough money in various ways to 
buy a font for the little mission chapel 
in Oklahoma, and some of the older girls 
have done some pretty hemstitching on 
the altar linen the ladies have sent the 
same chapel, but there is something else 
I should like you to undertake.” 

Mrs. Graham paused a moment and 
smiled into the eager faces and bright 
eyes of the twenty boys and girls 
gathered in the pretty parlor. Then she 
went on: ‘‘You know the Woman’s Aux 
iliary sends boxes to the families of poor 
missionaries, boxes containing all sorts 
of useful and pretty clothing and other 
things, and what I want you to do is to 
senda box. Not put some things into 
one of the ladies’ boxes, but send one all 
your 2wn.” 

Most of the children looked very much 
pleased. but Mrs. Graham went on, with- 
out waiting for the questions in their 
eyes to be put into words: ‘Now, I will 
explain just what I mean. You already 
know a.good deal about St. Stephen’s, 
the little mission chapel that the ladies 
of the church here helped to build away 
out in Oklahoma, and for which you 
bought the font and helped about tie 
altar linen. The minister in charge of 
that church is named the Rev. Mr. Lang- 
don. He left a nice city parish where he 
had a good salary and plenty of com- 
forts, because he felt that he could do 
more good among the scattered people 
out West where there are so few clergy- 
men. 

“He lives in alog-cabin where his fam- 
ily are very much crowded, and where it 
is scarcely possible for them to keep 
warm inthe winter, and he rides many 
miles across the prairies to have services 
for people that live too far away to come 
to the little church. The people pay him 
what they can, but they are poor and 
cannot often spare much, and the Board 
of Missions pay him something, but it is 
very little, for there are a great many 
poor missionaries all over the country to 
be paid. So that he does not always have 
money enough to buy food and clothes 
for his children.” 

Mrs Graham stopped a few seconds, 
and little Dolly Evans, the youngest in 
the room, pipedup: ‘‘Can’t ussend some 
fings to the chillens?” 

“That is just what I want you to do, 
Dolly,” said the lady, patting the curly 
head. "tI want you tosend a box to these 
children, but first let me tell you some- 
thing about them, so that you will take 
more interest in filling a box for them. 
There are five children. The oldest is a 
boy named Howard. He is twelve years 
old, as old as Jack,” glancing at a merry- 
faced boy on her right, ‘‘but he has never 


‘‘Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are unri- 
valled for relieving Coughs, Hoarseness, and 
all Throat Troubles. Sold only in boxes. 


The Living Churcb 


walked in his life! When he was a year 
old, his little nurse fell down stairs with 
him, hurting his back, and ever since he 
has been helpless, Just think of it, Jack. 
Think of the games of ball and leap-frog, 
the climbing and jumping and running, 
and bicycle riding that you have every 
day of your life, and then think of this 
poor bov, sitting all day in his roughly- 
made wheel chair, without even enough 
books or papers to interest him.” 

The bright faces looked grave, and a 
murmur of sympathy ran through the 
room. 

Next to Howard is a little girl of nine, 
named Margaret, who is her mother’s 
great help. Then there are the five-year- 
old twins, Rose and Lily, and baby 
Jamie, just a year. Now, I want you 
Juniors to send these children a nice 
box. Even the very little girls can sew 
a little, and with your mothers’ help and 
mine you can easily make up a good 
many nice clothes for them—” 

“But, Mrs. Graham,” interrupted 
David Atkinson,” what can we boys do? 
We can’t sew!” and there were wry 
faces from most of the boys at the bare 
idea of such a thing. 

“No, I shall not expect you to sew, 
David, though I have heard of some 
boys who could do it very nicely, but 
you may be sure I do not intend to leave 
the boys out. ‘There is plenty that you 
cando. Youcan save up your pocket 
money and try to earn some more to buy 
materials for the garments, and then you 
can look among your books and games 
to see if you cannot spare one or two for 
the lame boy. Then you can get the box 
for me and help pack it, and carry it to 
the express office. Oh! there is a great 
deal you boys can do!” 

“J fink I tould dess a doll for Wose,”’ 
remarked Dolly, taking the initiative, 
and then followed a chorus of offers 
from each and all, very confusing indeed; 
but Mrs. Graham was used to it, and 


when she dismissed them a halt hour 


later, each had some designated part to 
perform. 

Jack Arnold stood in his little room 
the next day, and looked discontentedly 
at a silver half dollar he held in his hand. 
His mother, in the next room, overheard 
him talking to himself: ‘‘I'm sure that’s 
enough to give, more than a good many 
of the boys promised. Mrs. Graham 
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ALMA MICHIGAN. 


There is no air that blows from any 
quarter of the globe that is so full 
of life-giving qualities as the balmy 
breeze from the pine woods of 
Michigan. That’s ove reason that 
makes THE ALMA a paradise for 
people who are trying to dbuzld up 
constitutions that from one cause or 
another have become run down. 
Many other reasons are embodied 
in an illustrated book on this famous 
tesort, which is sent free for the 
asking. 


The Alma Sanitarium Co., 
Alma, Mich. 


Special discount to clergymen, teachers, and their 
families. 
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PENN RIUM 


THE NORTHERN WINTER RESORT, 
Luxurious accommodations; hot water radiators in 
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every room; every comfort for invalids or those needing 


rest, For illustrated pr prospectus address 


PENNOYER, M.D., Manager. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I have made $1,640 dollars clear money in 
87 days, and attended to my household 
duties besides, and I think this is doing 
splendid for a woman inexperienced in bus1- 
ness. Anyone can sell what everyone wants 
to buy, and every family wants a Dish 
Washer. I don’t canvass at all; people come 
or send for the washers, and every washer 
that goes out sells two or three more, as they 
do the work to perfection. You can wash 
and dry the dishes in two minutes. Iam 
going to devote my whole time to this busi- 
ness now, and [ am sure I can clear $5,000 
this year. My sister and brother havestarted 
in the business, and are doing splendid. You 
can get complete instructions and hundreds 
of testimonials by addressing the Iron City 
Dish Washer Co., 140 S. Highland Ave., Sta- 
tion A, Pittsburg. Pa., and if you don’t make 
lots of money, its your own fault. 

Mrs. W. H. 


WE desire to direct the attention of our 
readers who are looking toward California 
as a place for home or investment, to the 
striking advertisement of Messrs. Foster & 
Woodson, promoters of Maywood Colonies, 
which appears in lastissne. Many proposi- 
tions are being offered the public, some 
good, some bad. We believe the offering is 
thoroughly legitimate; that the printed rep- 
resentations of the firm are conservative; 
that they deliver good deeds to land, and 
that, if their general plan suits our readers, 
they will do well to investigate further the 
attractive offer of Foster & Woodson. 


Dyspepsia! New Cure! 


A new and positive cure has been discovered in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets So great is the faith of the proprietors 
that it will cure any ferm of Dyspepsia or Indigestion, that 
they willsend a free trial package to any sufferer. Full- 
sized package sold by all druggists at 50 cts. Address, 


F.A. STUART CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Combination Offer. 


Our subscribers can save themselves 
both time, trouble, and expense by 
ordering through us the periodicals 
mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on 
each separately, and one letter and 
money order or cheque to us will save 
three or four to different publishers: 


Tue Livine CuurcH (in advance) and 


The Living Ages. a.com snr ae Oot s 
North American Review........... 6.25 
The Forum. ceG.cessedeeteeees Joon 1 of. 
(he Century,...eccuinsser ie eaeceee 5-75 
The Art Amateur..... aie iejelaistarerste SES eSO 
Harper's: Weekly... ...\.,0%.) easter 5.50 
Harpers Bazatiny «.)e0saantentadee 5.50 
Atlantic Monthly........ Soo sees 5-50 
Harper’s Monthly.......... Mpornooe Mie 
Harper's Young People............ 3-75 
St.Nicholasiia essen. 22 coe eee 4-75 
Scribner’s Magazine.............. «. 4-75 
New England Magazine..... S eeecic 44:50 
Cosmopolitan: 2505.00 2 se eoreee + 3-50 
The Review of Reviews............ 4-25 
Good Housekeeping..... oes see hae RSS 
Babyhood 22% oo ee. oes ree 3.C0 
English Illustrated Magazine...... 3.75 


Youth’s Companion (new subs. enly) 3.50 
Child Gardens .cc..ca dence ncienieae 2.90 


Communications concerning these 
periodicals, after the receipt of the 
first number, must be made directly 
to their respective offices of publica- 
tion. Address, 

THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


GIVEN FREE! 


A Bagster Teacher’s 


Bible..... 


(Retail Price, $4.00) 


To any one sending Three New Subscriptions to Tue Livinc Cuurcu. 


The Bible is bound in Swedish Morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, red 


under gold edge, 2nd leather-lined to edge. 


Containing the Old and New Testa- 


ment according to the Authorized Version—together with new and revised Helps 


to Bible Study, a new Concordance, and an indexed Bible Atlas with sixteen 


full-page illustrations printed in gold and color. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. THe HicH Priest. 

2. THE SCAPE GOAT. 

3. THE ARK. 

4, TABLE OF SHEWBREAD, 

5. TABERNACLE IN THE WIL- 
NERNESS, 

. Houses IN PALESTINE. 

. METHOD OF TAKING MEALS 

. VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. . 

. A CHART. 

. EriGHT TyPICcAL HEADs oF 
RACES, 

. SAMARITAN ROLL, 

. MOABITE STONE. 

» SINAITIC MANUSCRIPT. 

. ‘*PALIMPSEST’’ MANU- 
SCRIPT. 


. PAGE. FROM ARCHBISHOP 
USSHER’S MANUSCRIPTS. 

» OLD LATIN BIBLE MANu- 
SCRIPT. 


ACN = 
JOOMEREGEN SIE SS 


TEACHERS’ “BIBLE 
J comtazra it) 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


ACCORDING TO THE AUTRORISED VERSION 


corres wire \ 
Rew and Revieed 
HELPS TO BIBLE STUDY \ 
A aL CONCORDANOS 


TUONDON: & BAGSTER AND SONS, LIMITED 
NEW YORK) JAMES POTF # 0 
> 6 rights eeereet 


Send names and addresses, with $6 in cash, to 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
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The best lamp - chimney 
word in the world is ‘“ Mac- 
beth,” whether English or 
French or I‘lemish or Dutch. 

But get the shape that is 
made. for your lamp, ‘pearl 
top” or ‘pearl glass.” Let 
us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


rhe Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too-- 
100 letters, 
@ postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritter , 
_copy, in almost no time, and exact copie: 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex 
Requires no washing or cleaning, an 
saves its cost over and again in sendin; 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10) 


Caution.— Other zhings are being made and calle: 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of gei 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawtv» 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wantec 


LAWTON & CO.. 20 Vesey St., New York 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Bells 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, WN. Y., and New York City, 


Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells- 


\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 
HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 “ 
HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER, Ad AILILIMe 
who MENEELY & COI GENUINE 
—,WEST-TROY, N. Y.NGEL- METAL 
EA CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. 4as-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 

yy." anduzen Co., Cincipnati, Ohio, 
re Co j 

er and Tin ) 

> Church Bells & Chimes, 

. Highest Award at World’s Fair. Gold Medal af 

Mid-winter Exp’n, Price, terms, etc., supplied free 


THE cARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


‘ CHIMESand 
PEALS 

PUREST BELL METAL. (copper and Tiny 

Send For Price and mele Ue. Oe 


McSHANE SELL FOUNDRY, EALTIMOBE, MD 


Factory and Farm. 


InN Catalogue FREE. AMERIGAN 


BELL FOUNDRY CO.. Noartuvitce, Mic. 


all kinds, big and 
little—for Church 
and School, for Fire, 


IMPROVED 
Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEAL (Harrington and other 


Patents ) 


U. S. TUBULAR BELL CO., Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass 


HENRY PILCHER’S SON’S 


Louisville, Ky. 


PIPE ORGANS 


Highest Awards World’s Fair. 


FARRAND & VOTEY, 
HICH GRADE ORCANS. 


Correspordence Solicited. DETROIT, MICH. 
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looked pleased when I said I'd give fifty 
cents. I don’t care if she did look as | 


Mrs. Langdon would be delighted to re- 
ceive even the plainest clothes for her 


though she thought I ought to give a|children, but she is a refined lady, fond 
book or something. My books are my |of pretty things, and I am sure it will af- 


own and I want to keepthem, I can’t 
see why I should give one toa fellow I've 
never seen.” 

His grumbling became inaudible, and 
his mother longed to interfere, but re- 
frained, thinking it best to leave him to 
himself, but she sighed a little as she sat 
sewing. Jack was an only child, and she 
feared that the result of the inevitable | 
indulgence had been to make him selfish, 
but he must fight the battle for himself. 

Presently there was an impatient 
movement,and Jack said: ‘'There, then, 
I know that lame fellow would like ‘Tom 
Brown,’” and she heard a book tossed on 
the table. ‘‘Games! I tell you she didn’t 
expect one boy to give money, and a 
book and a game,too. Yes, I’ve got sev- 
eral games but I want them all myself. 
I declare, I believe I'll leave the Auxil- 
iary. I suppose Mrs. Graham thinks a 
boy ought to give away everything he 
has! I might send that game of ‘Au- 
thors’ now. Some of the cards are miss- 
ing, but he won’t know any better. No, 
I can’t spare the 'Logamachy,’ I like 
that better than any game I have. Yes, 
he’d like it, too, no doubt, but I don’t 
see why I should deprive myself to give 
him pleasure. Well, 1 won't feel satis- 
fied unless I send it, so there goes’’—and 
the cards were flung down on the book. 
The mother felt relieved, but Jack’s 
struggle was not over yet. — 


“Yes,” he went on, as though answer- 
ing an invisible interlocutor, ‘I Zave an- 
other quarter, but I want to get some 
chewing-gum and some rubber for my 
sling. I don’t suppose those children 
really need clothes. Well, perhaps I'll 
feel better if I give that, too. Now!’ 
and there was a tone of satisfaction in 
his final yielding to his more generous 
impulse which rejoiced his mother’s 
heart, and when he came in to tell her 
his decision, she told him how glad she 
was that he had decided to deny himself 
for the sake of the poor crippled boy who 
had so few pleasures. 

Two or three weeks later, the children 
assembled to pack the box. There was 
a varied collection of articles piled on 
chairs and tables, and the faces of the 
boys and girls shone with satisfaction. 
Many acts of self-denial were embodied 
in the useful and pretty things, and, 
though Mrs, Graham could not read them 
all, she guessed at much, and her words 
of praise were very gratifying to the 
children. 

One boy brought a stout, comfortable 
suit of clothes, and whispered in a shame- 
faced aside to Mrs. Graham: ‘‘Do you 
think that would fit the lame one? My 
grandma gave it to me for a school suit, 
and I didn’t really need it, somamma 
said I could bring it if I wanted to.” 

Mrs. Graham compared the measure- 
ments and found that the suit would ex- 


actly fit Howard, so she assured the 
blushing Rob of the pleasure his gift 
would be sure to give. 


One of the older girls brought a pile of 
dainty baby dresses, and said to Mrs. 
Graham: ‘‘Motherthoughtit was foolish 
of me to hemstitch these little white 


dresses and put lace onthem. She said 
that, living way off out of the world as 
they do, the mother would be glad enough 
to get plain calico dresses. But I liked 
to make them pretty!” 


“T am glad you did, Janet,” said Mrs. 
Graham, touching the dainty garments 
with their delicate lace and needle work. 
“Your mother is undoubtedly right that 


ford her much pleasure to see her little 
one in tasteful dresses.” 

Then Dolly came in, a china dollin 
each hand. ‘I d'essed ’em all myse’f for 
de twins, Mrs. Dwaham,” she announced, 
and received plenty of praise and petting, 
though some of the stitches on the gay 
dresses were decidedly queer. 

The box was scarcely large enough to 
hold the varied contents, clothes and 
books, tcys and games, but they mar- 
aged to <queeze everything in, amid 
much laughter and merriment. When it 
was packed, nailed up, and directed, 
Mrs. Graham said. ‘‘Aren’t you children 
glad to send the box, and didn’t you en- 
joy getting the things ready?” 

A chorus of ‘'yes’ms” came back to 
her. 

‘I feel very glad and proud,” she went 
on, ‘‘that the Junior Auxiliary responded 
so generously to my appeal, and I am 
sure that bcx represents more self-denial 
and real true neighbor-loving than 
any of uscan tell. But the Blessed Sav- 
1our knows, children, end we may be 
sure He is pleased, while if we could go 
with the box and see the pleasure it will 
give the children out in Oklahoma, I am 
certain we should feel repaid for what 
we have done.” 


(To be continued.) 


A San Dixco (Cal.) woman, who was 
pestered, as. many people are, by other 
folks’ chickens scratching up her flower 
bed and littering her yard,hit on a novel 
scheme for conveying a gentle hint to 
her neighbors. Shetiedalot of small 
cards with strong cord to big kernels of 
corn, and wrote on the cards: ‘‘Please 
keep your chickens at home.” The 
chickens ate the corn and carried the 
message to their owners in a fashion 
that was startling and ¢ffective. 


FREE! 


We direct special attention to the follow- 
ing remarkable statements: 


For 25 years I was almost 
totally deaf; could not under- 
stand a word; had tocarrya 
slate so that people could 
“talk” to me. In one week 
after commencing Aerial Med- 
ication, Isurprised my friends 
by discarding the slate. I 
steadily improved, and now 
can hear the slightest noise, 
and can understand conver- 
sation perfectly. 

Epwarp E. WILLIAMs, Lead, S. D. 


For 35 years I suffered most 
intensely from Catarrh in its 
worst and most complicated 
form, and words cannot ex- 
press my gratitude for the 
wonderful cure I obtained 
from the use of Dr. Moore’s 
treatment. 

J. C. CARRITHERS, 
Riverton, Ala. 


I was cured of one of the 
very worst cases of Fetid Ca- 
tarrh by Dr. Moore in 1887, and 
have felt no trace of the dis- ¥ 
ease since. 

A. G. FREEMAN, 
Parker’s Lake, Ky. 


Medicine for Three Months’ Treatment¥ree. 


To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it will cure Deafness, Ca- 
tarrh, Throat, and Lung Diseases, I will. for 
a short time, send Medicines for a three 
months’ treatment free. Address, 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., CincinnatI, O. 
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The Old Reliable. 


Disease is an effect, nota cause, Its origin is 
within; its manifestations without. Hence, to 
cure the disease the cause must be removed, and 
in no other way can a cure ever be effected. 
Warner’s SAFE Cure is established on just this 
principle. It realizes that 


95 PER CENT. 


of all diseases arise from deranged Kidneys and 
Liver, and it strikes at once at the root of the 
difficulty. The elements of which it is composed 
act directly upon these great organs, bothas a 
food and restorer, and, by placing them in a 
healthy condition, drive disease and pain from 
the system. 4 

For the innumerable troubles caused by 
unhealthy Kidneys, Liver and Urinary Organs; 
Nervous Affections, and physical derangements 
generally, this great remedy has no equal. Its 
past record is a guarantee of continued per- 


nee WARNER'S SAFE CURE CO., 
London, Rochester, Melbourne, Frankfort, Toronto, Paris. 


For this occasion, taking place February i7 
and 18, 1896, the 


Illinois Central R. R. 


Will selltickets at reduced rates from stations 
on its line north of Du Quoin on February 10 to 
February 16, good to return until March 14, ia- 
clusive. Advantage of this can be taken, by 
those desiring to attend the session of the 


CATHOLIC WINTER SCHOOL 


of America, to be held at New Orleans from 
February 19 to March 14 The attention of par- 
ties contemplating a visit to 


FLORIDA, MEXICO, AND CALIFORNIA 


is called to the desirability of making the jour- 
ney via New Orleans, taking in the Mardi Gras 
enroute. Tickets, specific rates, and further int 
formation of agents cf the Illinois Cent’ al Rail- 
road and connecting lines, or by addressing, at 
Chicago, A. H HANSON, Gen’! Pass'r Agt. 


li 


BEST LINE 


CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


056 


‘ Not a Patent 

Medicine. 

In cases of 
Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick and Nervous 


Headaches 


Freligh’s Tonic 


\ A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 


has been prescribed by over forty thousand 
physicians with wonderful success. Sample 
by mail. 25 ; regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. 
Descriptiv phlet, full directions, testi- 
monials, etc., sent to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 FuLToN STREET, NEw York CITy. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—it sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


no other. Sold everywhere, 
or by mail 10 cents. C.S. DENT 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


GU M Try Dent’s Toothache Gum. 


DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by my INVISIBLE Tubular Cushions. Have helped 
vices combined. 


more to goo ing than all other de- 
Whispers d. Help ears as glasses 
doeyes. F. Hiscox, 858 B’dway, N.Y. Book of proofs 


FREE 


CUDAHY REX BRAND FoR | 


FLAVOR 


Gravies 


For Soups sauces: etc. 


can always be depended upon to be 
the best when cooks use pure, rich Extract 
of Beef like 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 


Write to The CupAHy PHARMACEUTICAL OO., 
South Omaha, Neb., for free copy of “Ranch 
Book” and enclose 4 cents in stamps for 
sample. 


Dene aaa 


[a38,8,8-838- 88:8, 8-8-e-82 888 e 8.8, aa! 


0 1: k No time lost with 


WHITMAN’S 


INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE. 


CECB E OTE 


Taste, flavor and qual- 
ity the best. Put up 


bin pound and half- 
’ pound tins. 
Ol Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son, 


Sole Mfrs. Philadelphia 
9.8°8,820,8-0-8}8-8,8-8,8.8,8- 82888828, 


is G&G ror HOGS, POULTRY, 


. and all fence purposes. 


Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 


Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers, Freight 
paid. Take noother. Oatalogue free. 
MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Municipal 


Send a postal card re- 
quest for our Treatise 
on Municipal Bonds 
and descriptive list of 


choice school 0 
and 4 te e 1 WA 
municipa 

bonds. 0 


TROWBRIDGE & CO. 
Incorporated 
324 First Nat’! Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


W d on asmaller 
on S higher in- 
terest. 
Come to those who invest judiciously in California. 
Write us and receive our suggestions 


are the same as 

scale ad 
HEALTH, HOME, and HAPPINESS 
FOSTER & WOODSON, 8; Adams Street, Chicago, 


The Living Church 


The Art of Renovating 


CLEANING BLacK Goops.—Every one has, 
or wants, a black gown nowadays, and such 
goodsas serge,cheviot, cashmere, Henrietta, 
etc., are easily cleaned. First remove the 
grease spots with naphtha, and remember 
that this fluidis very explosive when exposed 
to either light or fire. Makea lather of warm 
soapsuds, using a good, not strong, soap, and 
a teaspoonful of borax to every two quarts 
of water. Into this dip the goods up and 
cown and wash between tbe hands; then 
wring gently and pat partly dry; hangin the 
shade, and, when nearly dry, iron on the 
wrong side with a moderately warm iron. 
Always rinse once in luke-warm water, and 
iron until the material is perfectly dry. 
Never rub a fabric that is being renovated 
on the washboard, nor wring it tightly; and 
in using naphtha remember that it roughens 
the hands, and that after using it is well to 
put vaseline upon them and to wear old 
gloves. Wash alpaca in the same manner as 
cashmere, adding a little gum arabic to the 
rinsing water. If the black goods are of a 
rusty color, restore them by sponging with 
ammonia and alcohol. Always use a piece 
of the same material, or one near toit, to 
sponge with. Remove grease from colored 
cashmere with French chalk. Rubin on the 
spot, then let it remain all night, and in the 
morning brush off; if necessary repeat the 
treatment. Washa colored woolen fabric, 
as cashmere or serge, in warm water, putting 
a tablespoonful each of beef’s gall ard am- 
monia to a pail of water. Have the rinsing 
water ready, with a small portion of beef’s 
gallin that, and wash and rinse quickly; dry 
in the shade, and iron on the wrong side with 
a warm, not hot, iron. French chalk can be 
used on any color and material. Benzine 
will remove paint—it is also very explosive 
—but sometimes leaves a stain like water. 
This stain may often pe removed with French 
chalk, Grease is also removed by rubbing 
the spot with a lump of wet magnesia, and 
aft-ritis dry by brushing off the powder. 
Remove all grease spots before cleaning a 
piece of silk or woolen goods. Itis prudent 
to try the liquid you intend using on a small 
bit of the material first, to note the effect. In 
sponging any fabric, always doit with down- 
ward strokes. 


A good quality of black silk cleans well, 
and repays one for careful handling. If too 
shabby to mak: up as a dress use it fora 
petticoat. If worn for the latter garment, be 
sure and put ruffles of taffeta onit, fer no 
other silk has the same stand-out tendency 
as teffeta. Have a clean, smooth table to 
sponge your silk upon, and rub on the side 
that will be worn out. Hereare several fluids 
for sponging black silk, and all are excellent: 
Equal parts of warm water and alcohol; cold 
cc ffee made strong and well strained; stale 
beer; water in which an old black glace kid 
glove has been boiled, using a pint of water 
to a glove, and boiling it down to half of that 
quantity. Cut the selvedge here and there 
to prevent any drawing. Hang each piece 
on a line to drip nearly dry, and then iron on 
the wrong side with a moderately warm 
iron, putting a piece of thin black crinoline 
between the iron and silk. Lay the pieces 
away without folding them. A very hotiron 
often discolors silk. If a white silk handker- 
chief was ironed with a cool iron, and witha 
linen handkerchief between the iron and 
silk, the latter would not yellow. Clean 
black ribbons as you do silk. Clean colored 
silk with water .n which a kid glove the color 
of the silk has been boiled, using a new tin 
pan to boil itin; strain and add a little hot 
water and ammonia. Wash inthis, and put 
half a teaspoonful each of borax and spirits 
of camphor to a quart of the rinsing water, 


and harg each piece up until it dries, but do 
notiron. Another authority says that rib- 
bons should be washed in a lather of cold 
water and castile soap, and should be ironed 
while damp, using a cloth under the iron.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


MEN WHO WORK HARD 
NEED HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Taken at bed-time it brings sound, sweet 
sleep; quiets the nerves and builds up brain 
tissue. I[t’s good for digestion, too—take a 
little after meals. 


Feb. 8, 1896 


iF YOU WANT — 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 


PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


one or 
Se ane) 
uses of 
Pearline 
will have to be 
talked to. Why is she throw- 
ing away allthe gain and help 
that she can get from it in 
other ways? If you have 
proved to yourself that Pearl- 
ine washes clothes in the easi- 
est, quickest, safest way, you 
ought to be ready to believe 
that Pearline is the best for 
washing and cleaning every- 
thing. That's the truth, any 
way. Try it. Into every drop 
of water that’s to be used for 
cleansing anything, put some 
Pearline—(without soap). 47 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 1896. Anew 
feature this.season is the Free de- 
livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This ¢¢ New Cata= 
logue’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 &37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


PLANTING, 


Waa well begun is half done. Begin 
well by getting Ferry’s Seeds. 
a Don’t let chance determine 
your crop, but plant Ferry’s 
Seeds. Known and sold 
every where. 
Before you plant, get 


Ferry’s Seed Annual 


for 1896. Contains more prac- 
tical information for farmers 


S and gardeners than many high- 
i priced text books. Mailed free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


New Chrysanthemum Seed 
Charming new varieties from Japan. Bloom 
first vear from seed. Sead for Catalogu 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park. N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1780 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 
Breakfast Cocoa, absolutely yure, delicious, nutritious. 


i) 


Se aes ————— 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED. 

These charming new Chrysanthemums from Japan 
bloom the first year from seed, They embrace all styles, 
varieties and colors, including the exquisite new Ostrich 
Plume types, Rosettes, Globes, Fimbriated, Miniature 
and Mammoth, Sow the seed this spring; the plants 
will bloom profusely this fall. 25 cts. per pkt., or 
For only 30c. we wil! mail all the following = 
lpkt, NEW JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED. 
1 pkt, SCARLET PANSIES, fine red colors, 
1 pkt. MARGARET CARNATION, all colors, blooms ins mos, 
1 pkt, VERBENA GIANT WHITE SCENTED, new fragrant. 
1 prt, FILIFERA or WEEPING PALM, a grand plant. 
1pkt. DWARF GIANT FLOWER ED CANNA, mized, ex. fine. 
1 pkt. CUPID DWARF SWEET PEA (3 Seeds). 
10 Bulbs FANCY GLADIOLUS, all different colors. 
g ‘ NEW ORCHID GLADIOLUS, exquisite colors. 
8 ‘* MAMMOTH OXALIS, different colors. 
and our GREAT CATALOGUE, 136 pages, with magnificent 
colored plates and covers. These 7 packets of seed 
Novelties and 15 choice Bulbs (worth $1.35) will all flower 
this season, and we send them for 30 CENTS only to 
introduce our superior stock. Order at once. 

of Flower and_Vegetable 

OUR CATALOGU Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Rare new Fruits is the finest ever issued : profusely 


Magic 
Lanterns 


HIRES? sas 


and berries. Be sure you 
get the genuine HIRES’ 


the werld. Splendid litera- 
ture mailed free. Riley Bros., 
16 Beekman Street, New York. 


§ Rootbeer is a health promoter, It 
is made from delicious roots, herbs, 


ROOTBEE 


SU R E Send us your address 
gand we willshowyou 

how to make $3 a day; absolutel 

sure;we furnish the work and teach youfree; you wor! 


in the locality where youlive. Send us your address and 
we will explainthe business fully;remember we guaranteea clear 


Glas Septriareeiig aor Be eer bee ae 
Patton & Fisher, 
\, Architects, 
te, 50 Montauk Block, 
115 Monroe St., 


illustrated with elegant cuts and colored plates. We CHICAGO. 
offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novelties. 

We are headquarters for all that is New, Rare and 

Beautiful. This elegant Catalogue will be sent Free to a, 
any who order or expect to order after getting it. Ue 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Legal 
WALTER B. SAYLER, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


Room 916, 171 LaSalle St., 
NewsVork Life Building, CHICAGO Iii. 
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(4 The planter’s success depends most upon good 
seed. The greatest measure of success comes 
from planting Gregory’s Seeds, _ Better than 
others because Home grown and selected with 
9 greater care, from superior stock. All the 
newer varieties worth growing, all the old sorts 
Qs haye proven best—vegetable and flower. 


BURGLARS) PICK LOCKS i s'sssstacio" 


The STAR LOCK PROTECTOR will 


adjustable, fits any knob or key, cannot get out of order 
ahd lasts.a lifetime. Agents send 15 cts» for sample. 


Alfred Mfg, Works, Chicago, Ill. 


J. J. TW. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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Write for it. 


lft 
At First 4 
You Don't Succeed,”’ 
Try B 


We are the largest makersin © 


make any door lock absolutely BURGLAR PROOF; Itis - 


rn ts Lome tx ye tye a Pax.! et ; lie Se : aes , , 
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H Weekly Record of its Hews its Work and its Thought 
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ae he Rte Rev. THOieA Hubbard Vail, 

S.T.D., LL. D., the first Bishop of Kan- 
sas, whose death occurred October 6th, 
1889, was one whose life was a vivid re- 
flection of his teachings. His life was 
spent in doing the works of the Master, 


and at the ripe age of 77 years, broken 


ized All Saints’ church, at Worcester, 
Mass. In 1837, at Easter, he became 
rector of Christ church, Cambridge. 
Other parishes wherein he ministered 
were St. John’s church, Essex; Christ’s 
church, Westerley, remaining in the 
latter fourteen years, during which time 
he was a deputy to the Ganeral Conven- 
tion from the diocese of Rhode Island. 
In December, 1857, he became rector of 
St. Thomas’ church, Taunton, Mass; in 
November, 1863, rector of Trinity church, 
Muscatine, Iowa. He received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Sacred Theology from 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., 
in 1858; and Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Kansas in 1875. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Kansas in Trinity 
church, Muscatine, Ia., December 15th, 
1864, by the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, 
S.T.D. 


down in health, he passed to the reward 
prepared for him. He was born in Rich- 

¢ mond, Va., Oct. 21st, 1812; baptized in 
G the State capitol by “Parson Buchanan,” 
2 graduted at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., in 1831, and from the General 
3 Theological Seminary, New York, in 
1835. He was ordered deacon in St. 
Mark’s church, New Canaan, Conn., in 
_ June, 1835, and ordained priest in Grace 
church, Boston, January 6th, 1837. For 
a short time after his ordination to the 
diaconate he officiated in St. James’ 
church, Philadelphia, and later, under 
the direction of Dr. Wainwright, ergan 
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Rt. Rev. Thomas Hubbard Vail, S.T.D., LL.D. 
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Memorials -- EASTER -- Embroideries 
= 
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To those intending placing memorials We have a large line of new goods in 


rs 


at Easter-Tide we would call attention 


this department, recently imported for 


to the early date—April 5th—of this — this season, samples of which will be sent 


festival. upon request. 
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Correspondence solicited at once for any work of importance. Time is essential in which 


to design, execute, and set work in wood, metal, stone, marble, mosaic, or stained glass. 


= ‘Send Sor new 7 A YN; Send for photographs 
: * - Illustrated Handbooks A : 5 of recently completed work 


oie % f free by mail. 59 Carmine Street, New York _ tH place. i) 
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The Riving Church 


First Edition Sold on Day of Publication. 
Second Edition Now Ready. 


CANON GORE’S NEW BOOK, 


The Creed of a Christian, 


Or, the Fundamental Truths of Christ’s 
Religion, 


109 Pages. Cloth, Limp, 60 cents, net. 

The contents being as follows: What are Dogmas? The 
Fatherhood of God. What are Christian Dogmas? A 
Dialogue on the Holy Trinity Revelation, or the Word 
of God. The Incarnation of the Son of God. Sin and 
Redemption. The Atonement. The Holy Spirit—The 
Giver of New Life. The Bible inthe Church, The In- 
spiration of Scripture. The Church the Household of 
Grace. Faith and Grace. The Holy Eucharist or Holy 
Communion. The Apostolic Succession. Our Unseen 
Enemies and Friends: The Other Side of Death. 


Day Book for Lent. Being Scripture, Thought, 
Prayer, and Promise from Ash-Wednesday to Easter 
Arranged brief as a daily help for busy people, By 
Canon Knowles, Fourth thousand. Paper, 1o cents 


net; cloth, 25 cents net; paper edition, for distribution, 
BOR COLE ies oinina gh davies setae an catiae ne 1 00 


“Many of the Prayers are true collects, and will furnish 
he soul with permanent words to say unto God.’’— 
Churchman. 


_ “Constructed on the simplest plan, and pertinent and 
direct in its carrying out, this little book is worthy of 
more than ordinary praise. Wecommend it heartily,”— 
Living Church, 


Tbe Halo of Life. Forty Little Readings on Humil- 
ity. Specially adapted for use during the Holy Season 
of Lent. By Rev. Harry Wilson, Vicar of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Stepney. 100 pages. Price............0.0eess 50 


The object of this book is to help simple and earnest 
Christians to make progress in the grace of Humility. 


Apart with God. Meditations for the Forty Days of 
nt, with six illustrations. By the Rey. Vernon Staley, 
author of ‘‘Catholic Religion,” etc., etc. 150 pages. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth 50 


Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts. Being Meditations 
for the Forty Days of Lent. By Rev. T. B Dover. 
Cleth, 50cents. Twelfththousand. Paper cover, net, 25. 


‘The name of Dr. E. King, Bishop ef Lincoln, who 
contributes a preface, will of itself be enough to gain 
buyers for this book, but as they become better acquainted 
with it they will learn to value it for its own sake.""— 
Guardian. 


NEW BOOK BY REV.CANON KNOX LITTLE, 


This day, printed throughout in red and black, on spe- 
cially-made toned paper, and bound in crimson cloth, bev- 
elled boards, with burnished red edges, price, $1.50, 


A Treasury of Meditation 


Or Suggestions, as Aids to Those Who Desire 
to Lead a Devout Lite. 


Lent list sent on application. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PAULDING&.(0 


INCORPORATED 
STATE*JACKSONS* CHICAGO! 


Highest Grade 
Ecclesiastical Goods. 


Original Designs and 
unsurpassed:workmanship, 
Correspondence Solicited. 


2, FURNITURE 


Of All Kinds 
CHURCH AND CHANCEL, 


Write for our new catalogue. 
Special designs and prices 
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Lent Begins Feb. 19th. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS'S 


Sermons for the Church Year. 
Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter, Etc. 
Edited by the Rey. Joha Cotton Brooks. 

22 Sermons, 360 Pages, Cloth, §1.75. 


In this volume are the following 
Sermons for Lent 


ASH WEDNESDAY. 
‘Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, 
and whose sins are covered,""—Rom. iv., 7, 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. ~ 


a ae > 
“It is written man shall not live by bread alone, but 


by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.""—Matt. iv., 4. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 

“Again, the devil taketh Him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and showeth Him all the kingdoms ot 
the world, and the glory of them.”’—Matt. iv., 8. 

FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 

“And David said unto Nathan, I have sinned 
against the Lord. And Nathan said unto David, The 
Lord also hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not die.” 
2Sam, xii, 13. * 

FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 

“Ye are they which have continued with Mein My 
temptations. And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as 
My Father hath appointed unto Me,""—Luke xxii,, 28, 
29. 

THE SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE EASTER, 

‘fAnd they that went before, and they that followed, 
cried, saying, Hosanna; Blessed is He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord,’’—Mark. xi., 9. 

PASSION WEEK, 

“Now is My soul troubled; and what shall I say? 
Father, save Me from this hour. But for this cause 
camel untothis hour, Father, glorify Thy name,""— 
John xii., 27, 28. 

THURSDAY BEFORE EASTER. 

“‘And He cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and 
saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? couldst not 
thou watch one hour?’’—Mark xiv , 37. 

GOOD FRIDAY. 

“And I, if Ibe liftedup, . . . 

unto Me,’’—John Xii., 32. 
EASTER .DAY. 

‘That I may-know Him, and the power of His res- 
urrection,’’—Phil. iii., 10. 

‘'These discourses are quite as striking and as edifying 
as any of their predecessors.’—The Church Standard. 

It is safe to say that, for spiritual insight, brvuad hu- 
man sympathies, and fine literary quality, these sermons, 
like their predecessors, will take very high rank in the 
literature of sermon writing.’'—Tke Oxtlook. 

“The volume will bring priceless help, comfort, and en- 
couragement into thousands of homes,’’—Boston Adrer- 


tiser, 


will draw all men 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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NOW READY. 


STRIVING FOR THE MASTERY 


A Day Book for Lent. 


By the REV. WYLLYS REDE, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


This book claims the attention of all those, 
both clergy and laity, who are forming their 
plans for Lent. It consists of a series of 
forty ten-minute addresses or readings, fol- 
lowing a systematic line of thought through- 
out the holy season. 

The clergy will find these addresses well 
suited for reading at the daily services in 
Church, and people who cannot attend such 
services will find them equally adapted for 
morning or evening reading and meditation 
at home. 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF 
OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER 


With Meditations on Some Scenes 
in His Passion. 


By the REV. ALFRED G, MORTI- 
MER, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, 
Philadelphia. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

The Meditations in this volume were given 
last Lent in St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, and the 
addresses on the Seven Last Words were 
given in the same church on Good Friday, 
1895. Together, they form a consecutive 
series of Meditations for Holy Week or for 
the Fridays in Lent. 


SILENCE. With Other Sermons 


By the REV. EDWARD CLARENCE 
PAGET, M.A., Oxon, Rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Muscatine, and Dean of 
Southern Iowa. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Sent, on recetpt of price, by the Publishers, 


“| ONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


An Important Work 


..-.-ENTITLED.... 


The History 
of Oratory 


FROM THE AGE OF PERICLES TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


By Lorenzo Sears of Brown University, 12 mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This work is a connected account of the origin and 
growth of oratory as an art and asa science, extending 
over a period of 2,400 years, giving each typical orator’s 
place in the long succession, noting the rhetorical princi- 
ples he exemplified, and observing the trend of eloquence 
in the several periods, which may be designated as the 
Greek, Roman, Patristic, Medezval, Reformation, Reyolu- 
tion, Restoration, Parliamentary, and American. 

The volume will be found of more than ordinary value to 
clergymen, lawyers, and public speakers of every descrip- 
tion, and to students of oratory in colleges and universi- 
ties, 


The Providence Journal says: 


“The field is a broad and fascinating one, and de 
mands painstaking research on the part of the histo- 
rian, and a due_sense of proportion, and these have 
fortunately been employed in the preparation of this 
work. The critical student will -find in its pages 
gratifying evidence that the task has not been super- 
tically performed, while the reader who takes up the 
book merely for the entertainment afforded by the 
stirring story it outlines, cannot fail to be interested. 
To the philosopher, therefore, equally with the ad- 
mirer of effective eloquence this first and latest his- 
tory of oratory must prove a welcome volume.” 


The Univerity of Chicago Weekly says: 

“This book gives the most interesting information 
about orators and oratory in every land, and includes 
the great orators, both of the pulpit and of the plat- 
form No onecanread this book without having a 
good general knowledge of what oratory has consisted 
in all ages and what kind of oratory has been of the 
most avail in settling the great questions that have 
err from time to time in the social and political 
world.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Twenty-five Letters on English Authors, 


for Teachers, Literary Clubs, and the 
‘ general Reader. 


By Mary Fisher. 12 mo, cloth, 406 pages, 
Full Page Portraits. Price, #1.50. 


The Watchman, Boston, says: 


‘SA saner, and at the same time a racier, piece of ed 
ucational work this pedant ridden world rarely wit- 
nesses, There is here an evident intimacy of ac- 
quaintance with authors and their works, a chastened 
and mature literary ideal, and especially an acutely 
sensitive recognition of ethical purity as integral in 
all performances that aspire to immortality, that ine 
spire the highest confidence Hating the wanton, 
the vulgar, the pedantic, the conventional, she incul- 
culates an admiration for things ‘venerable, true, just 
lovely, and of good report.’ Such a book sings an 
sparkles in a househrld, refreshing and health-giving 
as a fountain in an Oriental court. 
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DOCTOR JUDAS 
A Portrayal of the Opium Habit. 


By William Rosser Cobbe. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Philadelphia Item says: - 

“Tt depicts the opium habit as it actually is—a soul 
and body destroying slavery which neither the elo- 
quence nor the fancy of De Quincey is able to defend 
successfully. Mr, Cobbe’s book should have a large 
circulation It is well written and deals with a sub- 
ject which, if statistics are to be believed, is destined 
public interest in the near future,”’ 


For sale by booksellers or sent, postpaid on the receipt 
of price by the publishers: i 


S. C. GRIGGS & Co. 


262-264 Wabash-ay., Chicago. 
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The best Anglican communion.” 
Rt. Rev. BISHOP DOANE. 
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Books of Spiritual Help. 


- 


UGHT SEED FOR LENT. By Ros- 

ae S. BARRETT, D.D., General Missioner. 

12mo, very neat paper cover, 35 cents, net, 
just out, 


ADRAGESIMAS; or, Thoughts for the 
ede Days. By REGINALD HEBER HOWE, 
D.D., Rector of the Church of Our Saviour, 

Longwood, Mass. 12mo, cloth, $1, wes, 


A new series of daily readings for the Season of Lent, — 
especially helpful to those prevented by any cause from. 
attending public service. 


‘ 


LENT, PAST AND PRESENT. A Study 
of the Primitive Origin of Lent, its Purpose . 
and Usages. By Rev. H. LILIENTHAL, Intro- — 
duction by Rt. Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, #ez. ; 


“] gladly and cordially commend this volume to the 
careful attention of those who desire to understand the - 
history and uses of an institution which is to-daycom- 
mended, and to a certain extent imitated, in quarters — 
where it was once strongly denounced.” — Bishop Wil- 


tiams. L 


LENT IN EARNEST, A. By L. E. GUERN- 
SEY. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $x. 


This Lent manual is an excellent series of brief daily 
meditations for each day of the season, These medita- 2 
tions are pungent in their method, practical inthe on 5 
plication, and in the best sense spiritual. The book will 
make an excellent daily companion and help toa holy 
Lent. The clergy will find it useful for reading at daily ; 
services. #, 
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LENTEN THOUGHTS. Being Brief Med- _— 
itations on the Collects, Epistles, and Gos- -— 
pels for the Season of Lent. xzmo, cloth, 90 
cents, Paper covers, 25 cents. rags 


‘We are glad to see a new edition of this useful and 7 
eminently practical manual. It is intended to help the 
young and the busy to keep Lent better."—T he Living 
Church, 


THE CHRISTIAN SANCTIFIED BY 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the au- 
thor of ‘The Hidden Life of the Soul.” 
24mo, leatherette, 25 cents; cloth, gilt edges, 
so cents, - 


“Pere Grou was one of those rare spirits to who m it is 
given to discover in solitude and prayer things hidden 
from others,’’"—The Independent. 1 


COME UNTO ME. Daily Readings on the 
Sayings of Christ. By MARY BRADFORD 
WHITING. x6mo, cloth, 7s cents; in white 
and gold, $:. 


“We are delighted with this book. It is bright and boats: 
and hopeful and loving, and full of beautiful passages. ft? eae 
The readings are prefa-ed by extracts from cho ice pcems 
and are closed with a brief but warm appeal, be fore a fina 
collect,"—TheLiteraryChurchman. 


Thomas Whittaker, - Publisher, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


Books for Lent 
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~ Devotional ee 
and Theological a 
Instructions on Baptism 
and Confirmation “Sa 
Bibles . 3 


Prayer Books . 
and Hymnals 3 reo 


Books for the 
Altar, 
Chancel, 

and Choir 


Catechisms and te 
Question Books 


‘A. C. McClurg & Co., 
| Wabash Ave, and Madison St, 


The Divina, Church 


Hews and Hotes 


() N the editorial page of this issue will be found 
an article to which we wish to call the attention 
of the clergy. Papers of all denominations and of no 
denomination (so-called ‘‘independent” papers) have 
for along time industriously disseminated the erro- 
neous statement that unordained men were admitted 
to preach and minister in English churches after the 
Reformation. We have tried to correct this mistake, 
over and over again, but without seeming to make 
any impression on the persistant propagators of this 
error. If it is repeated often enough, and loud enough, 
possibly many of our own people will come. to believe 
it. The sufficient refutation, we believe, will be found 
in the editorial referred to. 


T is melancholy to read the accounts of travelers 

relative to the ignorance and sloth of the average 
Eastern monk. Truly if these stories give a correct 
idea of monasteries in general, in that part of the 
world, the gulf is wide which separates them from the 
days of St. Basil. Mar Saba in Palestine is given as 
an example. It is built upon a lofty rock, towering 600 
feet above the valley of Hedron. It dates from the 
troublous times of the fifth century, when there seemed 
to so many no resource left for religion but in desert 
life. Then these almost inaccessible piles were reared, 
within whose walls were gathered costly monuments 
of piety, and there the early monks devoted them- 
selves to the composition of learned treatises and 
works of devotion. Now the monks of St. Saba are 
described as old and densely ignorant souls. They 
vegetatein their strange abode, mostly unable to read 
the manuscripts their library still contains, though 
they retain a tradition of their value which cauges 
them to guard these literary treasures with a jealousy 
more than embarrassing to the curious Occidental vis- 
itor, whose contempt for the ancient brotherhood is 
confirmed by the rebuffs whicb his inquisitiveness en- 
counters. 


N enterprise which has been started in Man- 

chester, England, by a number of charitable 
ladies, might be worth the attention of those among 
ourselves who are wrestling with the problems of the 
slums. It seemed clear that the costly public baths 
provided by the corporation did not meet the real 
need of extremely poor and densely crowded neigh- 
berhoods. It is therefore proposed to try the experi- 
ment of fitting up ‘‘cottage” bathing rooms for the 
benefit of women and children. Probably there will 
have to be some missionary work done in order to 
create and encourage a taste for cleanliness. The fee 
for a bath is to be a penny, as it is wisely thought 
that the privilege will be more valued by those who 
make use of it, end produce better results, if it does 
not carry the appearance of a mere charity. 


——— ae 


OLD is plentiful, the much talked and written 

of bond issue is a success, and the United 
States has emphatically demonstrated its stability. 
Laying causes aside, the effect has been remedied 
for a time, at least, and the treasury will continue to 
pay gold ondemand. This, too, in spite of the state- 
ments of financiers that a bond proposition could not 
stand without the sanction of Wall street; that it was 
the heavy bankers, not the people, who would have 
to furnish the gold. The bond issue of one year ago 
aroused considerable indignation, inasmuch as a pri- 
vate syndicate was thereby enabled to make a turn 
of several million dollars. When the call for a popu- 
lar loan was issued by Secretary Carlisle, a syndicate 
was at once formed by J P. Morgan, with the expect- 
ation of being able to capture the entire issue of 
$100,000,000 at about 104; the syndicate, however, was 
dissolved as soon as it became apparent the loan 
would be a success. Great was the surprise and pleas- 
ure of the administration when the opening of ten- 
ders showed bids for six times the amount of the call, 
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atan average of about 110, which price would place 
in the treasury $6,000,000 more gold than had the 
issue been handled by the syndicate. The event was 
a strong endorsement by the people of confidence in 
the government, which has not only aroused patriot- 
ism at home but admiration abroad. Business men are 
expecting better times as a result of this convincing 
proof of the existence of plenty of money in the 
country. 


ANY people know nothing of the late Rev. Mr. 

Rogers of St. Botolph’s, Bishopgate, except that 
he was commonly called ‘‘hang-theology” Rogers. He 
was, however, aman of remarkable personality and 
of untiring energy in forwarding the best interests of 
his parishioners. He was educated at Eton and Ox- 
ford. Herowedin the Oxford eight. After taking 
his degree he traveled abroad. Then being presented 
to St. Thomas, Charterhouse, he worked Hard for the 
benefit of the degraded people who formed the bulk 
of his parishioners. After spending eighteen years in 
this parish he went to St. Botolph’s, where he re- 
mained till his death. His labors were directed to the 
educational and social advancement of his flock fully 
as much as to their spiritual good. His nick-name 
was earned by a hasty expression to which he gave 
utterance on an occasion when he had got up a roove- 
ment for founding a school. Various objections were 
interposed, some religious, some financial, whereupon 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Hang the economical question! hang 
the theological question! let us get to work!’ Mr. 
Rogers had the gift of sympathy in a marked degree. 
It was said that when he went to visit a friend in the 
country, he would have had aconversation wita the 
gardener, and have made friends with the servant in 
the hall, before he met the members of the family. He 
was always accessible to his parishioners, and a cap- 
ital man of business. The Church papers agree in re- 
garding him as a remarkable personality and one not 
easy to bereplaced. His deathhas called forth sincere 
expressions of regret from all ranks of society, frora 
the Queen, Prince of Wales, Lord Rosebery, and the 
Lord Mayor, down to the humble coster. 


T the battle of Doornkop, where the foolhardy 

expedition of Dr. Jameson against the Trans- 
vaal met its Waterloo, an act of heroism took place 
worthy of record in some future ‘‘Book of Golden 
Deeds.” In a lull in the fighting, a young Boer named 
Jacobz took pity on a wounded trooper of Jameson’s 
band and undertook to carry him some water. But 
while he was in the act of performing this act of 
mercy, he was shot down and kiiled by another 
wounded trooper who evidently mistook his object. 


T St. Aidan’s church, Boston, England, on the 

Sunday within the octave of Epiphany, a special 
feature was introduced at the offertory as a memorial 
of the Magi and their gifts, of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. At the time of the first oblation when the 
Eucharistic elements were brought to the altar, three 
members of the congregation presented the memorial 
gifts. The churchwarden brought a large offering of 
gold on behalf of a member of the congregation, one 
of the sidesmen presented the incense in an unburnt 
state, while a third person made the offering of myrrh. 
Similar ceremonies, more or less elaborate were once 
very common inthe Church. That which takes place 
annually in the royal chapel, at Epiphany, when an 
offering of gold is presented, has often been de- 
scribed. 


HE idea of a ‘‘lay rector,” enjoying the freehold 

of the chancel, and receiving the income of the 
glebe and tithes attached to the rectory, seems strange 
to us, but it appears to be not an uncommon thing in 
England. Ofcourse he must provide, by presenta- 
tion or nomination, a clergyman to take the cure of 
souls. It appears from a recent decision that the lay- 
rector has duties to discharge as well as benefits to 
enjoy. A criminal suit was instituted by the church 


wardens of St. Peter's, Derby, against their lay-rector 
for neglecting to repair the chancel of the church. 
The officials had endeavored for four years to induce 
this gentleman to fulfill the obligations incumbent 
upon him. Meanwhile, the chancel roof was full of 
holes, and decay had set in in the lead wood and stone 
work. The judge, in giving his decision against tle 
defendant, said that the church wardens had only dis- 
charged their bouncen duty in instituting the suit, 
and, after sternly rebuking the rector for his neglect, 
indicated in quite unmistakable terms that the court 
had power to enforce its decision by the help of the 
civil arm in the event of contumacious disregard of 
the monition. {tis said that this is the first case of 
the kind which has occurred in this century. The 
judge remarked that, though the number of lay-rec. 
tors was large, they were, as arule, fully alive to the 
responsibilities of their position, and that resort to 
legal proceedings to insure the discharge of such duties 
was almost unheard of. 


\ \ 7 ITHIN a week discoveries in the field of sci- 
ence have attracted the attention of the world. 
By application of the cathode rays, photogr: phy of in- 
visible objects is made possible, and the discovery 
opens a field for investigation fully as wonderful ard 
interesting as other nineteenth century marvels. As 
the cathode ray and its wonderful properties are new 
to scientists, the brightest minds are at work and in- 
teresting developments may soon be expected. A 
recent experiment in a Montreal hospital proved that 
a bullet which a probe could not find could be located, 
thus one of the important benefits of the cathode ray 
is manitested, 


be called in the near future, an alliance of all 
the powers of the western hemisphere, Canada ex- 
cepted, will be formed for the purpose of defending 
and upholding the Monroe doctrine. If this be true, 
the proposed alliance would possess teatures of im- 
portance, but a grave consideration is necessary be- 
fore such astep be taken, particularly as some of the 
South American countries have had merely consular 
agents of foreign powers stationed there, not being 
considered of sufficient importance for closer diplo- 
matic relations. 


s ND now comes arumor that at a conference to 


The Church in England 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
JANUARY 27TH 

The attitude of ‘‘masterly inactivity’ which the 
bishops have lately assumed in regard to divorce and 
other matters, has been the cause of great and rapid- 
ly growing discontent among English Churchmen. 
The valor and unanimity with which the bishops 
led the forces of the Church against the Liberationists 
has been contrasted with their timid and halting ut- 
terances on other questions which are even more vital 
to the highest interests of the Church. And at last 
The Church Times, by far the most widely read of all 
the Church papers, has lifted up its voice in emphatic 
protest. The article was a very remarkable one. 
It began with a list of instances in which individ- 
ual bishops have lately saddened and perplexed 
Church people by their minimizing of the Faith, or 
their unwillingness to lead. It went on to remind 
them that afew months ago they were leading the 
Church of England, as one man, against the assailants 
of the Welsh Church, and it pertinently asked the rea- 
son of their timidity in the face of other enemies, 
and of their inability to touch any one of the burning 
questions of the hour. ‘‘Anachronisms hold high 
revel among us,” the article continued, ‘‘because the 
bishops are afraid of the State; our marriage laws are 
falling into confusion because no bishop will tell the 
community that its civil law is on a lower level than 
that of the Church; strange forms of faith and wor- 
ship are springing up because the bishops are in mor- 
tal dread of offending Exeter Hall and the British 
Philistine; people are turned out on the hills as 
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sheep without a shepherd, because ghostly counsel and ad- 
vice and the power of absolution are not agreeable to re- 
ligious individualism run mad, and because our bishops will 
have peace at any price.” These are strong and bitter 
words. But they are strong because the indignation of 
Church people is growing strong, and they are bitter be- 
cause they are true. 

Birmingham is an unfortunate town, which has been dom- 
inated from the earliest years of its importance by the 
straitest sect of Evangelicals. The churches where the 
Catholic Faith is uncompromisingly taught are in a very 
small minority. Itis, therefore, scarcely remarkable that 
the town should abound in Dissent, and be one of the 
Church’s weakest points. But one church, at least, for 
more than a quarter of a century has stood in the van ot 
Catholic progress, and has changed the face of one of the 
poorest and most degraded districts in the town. The 
church of St. Alban was built, and has been served since its 
foundation, by two brothers, the Rev. Messrs. J.S.and T. B. 
Pollock, of whom the former has just been called to his rest. 
He was aman whose indomitable energy and sweet patience 
overcame in a wonderful degree the opposition of sin and 
infidelity, as well as the opposition of those who should 
have known better. He lived, worked, and died among his 
own people, and his deathis a loss to the Church which 
knew and honored, though it did not reward, him. He was 
a man of ascetic habit, simple manner, and singular mod- 
esty, but the circle of his influence was very wide, and his 
writings, most of which were published anonymously, have 
had a very large circulation. 

The New Year’s list of honors is interesting to Church- 
men, in that it includes the name of Henry Hucks Gibbs 
who has been raised to the peerage. The Gibbs family 
have given about $1,250,000 to Keble College for its build- 
ings, and have been extraordinarily munificent in other di- 
rections also. They area family of wealthy and cultured 
merchants; and the new peer is said to be among the best- 
read men in England, and to possess one of the finest pri- 
vate libraries. 


The publication of the first numbers of the Revue Anglo- 
Romaine have attracted much attention and interest in 
England. Itis the weekly review which the Abbe Portal 
edits in the interests of the movement for reunion. Its 
tone is that of charity and courtesy; the harsh methods of 
controversy are to find no placeinit. The prefatory letter 
of Cardinal Bourret pays a tribute of generous appreciation 
to the English clergy. The Abbe Portal, in his own intro- 
duction, rests his strong hope of reunion chiefly on the 
common appeal to primitive history, and the personal char- 
acter of the English bishops, ‘‘who cannot wish to keep up 
a state of schism opposed to the will of Christ.” The Revue 
seems to view the whole question in a rather more rosy 
light than the whole of the facts warrant. Butit is, at any 
rate, a very friendly advance from the side of Rome, anda 
welcome departure from the usual attitude and temper of 
her dealings with Anglican questions. And since it seems 
to concede, in part, the Anglican contention that the sepa. 
ration is not wholly of our making, and that Romeis partly 
responsible for it, the Revue may yet do a good deal to cor- 
rect the current Roman opinion ot the Anglican position, 

The Archbishop has taken important action with regard 
to the nomination of missionary bishops, which may ulti- 
mately have a very wide influence on tke mission field. It 
had been decided to erect a new diocese in Japan, that of 
Osaka, and his Grace hoped that the Church Missionary So- 
clety and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
would be willing to co-operate in providing the stipend if 
the nomination of the new bishop were left to the Arch- 
bishop. This the C. M.S. were unwilling to do, but. they 
offered to guarantee the whole stipend if the Archbishop 
would agree to accept their nomination of {wo candidates for 
him to select from. But his Grace replied to the effect 
that the nomination of bishops by a committee is not safe 
or right in principle, and further pointed out that the 
C. M. S. (which, I may remind your readers, is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Protestant party) has already 
more control over the missions in Japan than is ex- 
pedient. He therefore applied to the S. P. G. for the sti- 
pend of the new bishop, and the society at once granted it, 
and left the appointment of the bishop to his Grace, in ac- 
cordance with its time-honored and Catholic principle of 
leaving the Church free to manage the affairs of her mis- 
sions, and accepting only the task of raising the funds. So 
far, so good. The principle on which the C. M. S. works, 
of nominating bishops and clergy wherever it can, and as- 
suming all the control which it gets, has proved very in- 
jurious to the best interests of the English missions. It 
has irretrievably committed whole dioceses and groups of 
dioceses to a very narrow type of Evangelicalism; and it 
has fettered episcopal action by enforcing deference, if 
not obedience, to the opinions and wishes of the com- 
mittees at home. The Archbishop was wise in checking 
the un-Catholic methods of C. M.S. work. But at the 
same time English Churchmen are viewing with some mis- 
giving the growth under their very eyes of a mild papacy 
at Canterbury. The Archbishop seems to be gradually ac- 
quiring a hold upon the colonial and missionary churches, 
which may ultimately lead to serious difficulty. He already 
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hasalarge number of nominations to missionary bishop- 
rics. He is continually endeavoring to induce colonial 
dioceses to accept his nominees. And even in the case of 
colonial churches which by their constitution have the 
right ot free choice, the selection of a prelate is constantly 
delegated to him. History repeats itself. It wasin un- 
wise acts of deferenceand in acquiescence in her gradually 
growing claims that the papal theory of jurisdiction had 
its origin. And while the tyranny of the C. M. S. commit- 
tee is felt by many Churchmen to be intolerable, it is very 
widely felt that the tendency of the Archbishop to take 
upon his sole shoulders the care of all the colonial and 
missionary sees, and to secure wherever possible that his 
own nominees shall fill them, is a dangerous tendency 
which should, if possible, be checked. The Archbishop’s 
choice for the see of Osaka is Dr. Awdrey who was conse- 
crated suffragan for the late Bishop of Winchester a few 
days before his death. It is to be presumed that Dr. 
Awdrey has not found himself in complete accord with the 
new Bishop of Winchester, since he has taken so early an 
opportunity of leaving him. 


Thirteen years ago the present Archbishop of York,then 
Bishop of Lichfield, founded the ‘‘Pastoral Order of the 
Holy Ghost, for the higher fulfillment of the office and 
work of a priest in the Church of God.” ‘The little society 
for prayer and work has grown and prospered, until it 
now numbers more than 300 members. His Grace has 
lately addressed to the members of the society an open 
letter, which is very valuable, in that it teaches,in the 
clearest and most dogmatic language, the Catholic doc- 
trine of the priesthood. The doctrine of the priesthood, 
the sacrifice, and the altar, is familiar enough to English 
Churchmen, but they are not often privileged to hear it 
from the lips of a prelate, and we do not remember that an 
archbishop has ever ventured to enunciate it so definitely. 
Dr. Maclagan is a prelate who keeps and attracts the con- 
fidence of Churchmen. Histranslation from Lichfield to 
York was not received with any enthusiasm, but he has 
fully justified his appointment. He is an indefatigable 
visitor of his diocese; he has reformed the system of pa- 
tronage, and removed all occasion ot grumbling; he has 
allayed several ritual disputes, without embarrassing the 
clergy; and he has developed awise and statesmanlike 
temper of mind, which was exemplified in his great re- 
union sermon at Norwich. Dr. Maclagan was once an 
officer in the Guaras, and served with the forces in India, 
and he still retains a martial bearing which compensates 
for the smallness of his stature. 


Death of Mr. George Bliss 


As announced in our last issue, Mr. Geo. Bliss, of the 
well-known banking firm of Morton, Bliss & Co., and treas- 
urer of the Domestic and Foreiga Missionary Society,died 
at1a.M.onthe Feast of the Purification, B. V. M., Sun- 
day, Feb. 2nd, at his house in 5th ave., New York City. He 
had been in good health for some time, and on Saturday 
was at his office as usual. At his home Saturday evening, 
he was in unusually good spirits, and seemed perfectly 
well when he retired for the night. At midnight he com- 
plained of trouble with the heart, and died an hour after- 
wards painlessly. 

He was a native of Northampton, Mass., and was 79 
years of age. He came to New York in 1845,and engagedin 
dry goods business, achieving remarkable success. Soon 
after the war le entered into partnership with Levi P. Mor- 
ton, since Vice-President of the United States, and now 
Governor of New York State. The firm has had a branch 
in London, well known to American tourists abroad. For 
more than 30 years Mr. Bliss has been widely known in the 
business circles of this New York city and State. In many 
instances his influence has been sought on financial ques- 
tions by officials of the national government,and by private 
firms in all pertsof the country. He held many places of hon- 
or. He was avice-president of the United States Trust Co., 
a director and member of the executive committee of the 
Delaware and Hudson R.R.,a director of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., of the Manhattan Elevated R. R.,the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., and of several banks. Dur- 
ing the existence of the syndicate recently formed to take 
up the issue of government bonds, he was always in close 
touch with its purposes and movements. 

Many, and probably most, of the charities of Mr. Bliss, 
will never be known, for he was unostentatious, yet it is 
well understood that he was aman of great benevolence, 
and few deserving charities applied to him for help with- 
out receiving it. He was the builder of the beautiful 
church for the poor on Blackwell’s Island, at a cost of 
$100,000. His native town also received from him the gift 
of a beautiful church. For many years he has been well 
known thronghout the Churchinthe United States as the 
treasurer of the Board of Missions. He was interested in 
educational as wellas missionary and charitable affairs, 
and was a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
of the Museum of Natural History. 

The funeral services took place at Grace church, Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 5th. Governor Morton was present, anda 
large gathering of notable people. There were no floral 
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decorations. Asimple branch of palm and cluster of ivy 
lay on the casket. Mr. Bliss was one of the wardens of the 
church, and the pall bearers were the members of the ves- 


try. The service was conducted by Bishop Potter, the- 


rector, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, and the Rey. 


Messrs. Geo. H. Bottome, Melville K. Bailey, Eliot White, 


and Chauncey H. Blodgett. The vested choir of the church: 
rendered the music. The burial was at Greenwood, 


Conference of Church Clubs 


The 4th annual conference of Church Clubs was held in 
St. Paul’s parish house, Buffalo, Thursday, Feb. 6th, pre- 
ceded by a celebration of the Holy Eucharist in St. Paul’s 
church at 7:45 A. M., the Bishop of Western New York, being 
the celebrant, assisted by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Register, rec- 
tor, and the Rev. John S. Littell, curate of the parish. The 
conference was opened by Archdeacon Lobdell, who wel- 
comed the guests on behalf of Bishop Coxe, and spoke of 
the bereavements which the venerable Bishop had sus 
tained since the last conference. He then paid a glowing 
tribute to the Laymen’s Missionary League of Buffalo, as 
an efficient factor in the deanery. The president Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Bailey of Chicago, announced the appointment 


of Dr. Henry B. Hopkins, Major M. Veale, and D. L. D. 


Ganger, a committee on nominations to report later. 
He then addressed the conference, giving briefly the ob- 
jects of the gathering, and congratulating the delegates 
present on the rapid and sturdy growth of Church Clubs in 
all parts of the country. He expressed himself as being in 
accord with the views held by Archdeacon Lobdell rela- 
tive to the efficiency of the Buffalo Laymen’s League, and 
had always heard this high praise where the league was 
mentioned. 


The first address on the programme, “The Churchman 


in civic life,” was delivered by D. L. D. Granger, Esq., 
president of the Churchman’s Club of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Granger said: Every Christian had a duty in civic life, not 
differing from the duty of others and he has greater re- 
sponsibilities. 
government was the withdrawal of the educated and relig- 
ious classes trom political affairs. When men went into 
politics they usually left their culture and Christianity be- 
hindthem. He thought the remedy for existing evils in 
civic matters was unity, meaning interdependence, co- 
operation, sympathy, and fellowship. He counseled build- 
ing up a civic brotherhood lcoking upon civic life as a 
family where the strong should suppport the weak. ‘‘Shar- 
ing with their fellowmen absolute justice to all alike is 
part of the founding of God’s Kingdom on earth.” 

Major Veale,Lewis Stockton, Esq.,Bishop Coxe,and Gen. 
Skiddy took part in the discussion which followed. 

After a brief recess, Mr. Arthur Ryerson of the Church 
Club of Chicago, read a paper on ‘The Layman in mis- 
sions.” He asked those present to consider what the 
missionary spirit is, or ought to be. He sometimes 
thought the two most abused words in the English 
language were those two superlatively great ones, 
“missions” and ‘‘missionaries;” the first, usually treated as 
something a practical man would naturally feel a little 
ashamed of being interested in, the other a butt of worldli- 
ness, and too often a word of half-concealed disdain of 
some calling themselves Christians. As we read the bede- 
roll of missionaries, from our Lord Jesus Christ to Patte- 
son and Hannington, we are made to realize that missions, 
mission-work, the missionary spirit, are Christianity, all 
else are but adjuncts. The Ministry, the Creeds, the Ritual, 
the Law, are all necessary, ordained of God, but they all 
exist for, and shrink into insignificance beside, the onegreat 
commanding fact, the purpose of God, the spreading of 
the Gospel. What is the attitude of the ordinary layman 
towards missions?) He cares almost nothing about them 
and he knows almost nothing about them. Our duty as 
Christian men is to bring about obedience to the command: 
“Go ye therefore and teach all nations.” Wecan pro- 
claim abroad and upon the housetops that we are mission- 
aries in spirit, that we believe in missions as being the 
very heart and substance of the Kingdom of Christ. To 
the Christian the religion of Jesus is the one real thing in 
the world, therefore whoever would grasp the real mean- 
ing of Christianity, must seize this missionary idea, this 
consciousness that there are only two real thirgs in the 
world, God and the soul, and that the only effort really 
worth anything is that which brings souls nearer to God, 
and this meaning, this consciousness,once grasped, then 
the life of duty will follow.” 

The speaker then showed the duty of the laym:n in mis- 
sions general, diocesan, and parochial, exhibiting the needs 
of the Church and the large number of non-contributing 
parishes. The laity should learn about missions, should 
pray for missions; then they would give to missions. In 
connection with parochial missionary work, Mr. Ryerson 
considered, after some experience, the question how to 
bring religion and the Church to the masses, one of the 
most difficult problems in American civic life, and to be 


solved, not chiefly by lay-work, but by an earnest priest- - 


hood supported by devoted laymen. lf the laymen of the 


Church did their duty 


* 
ves 


The great failure of national and municipal - 


one-half measure of the lay- 


- cles appeared. 


=, 
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women, we should not have long to wait for the millenium. 

A recess was then taken for luncheon, the delegates be- 
ing entertained by Lewis Stockton, Esq., at the Univer- 
sity Club. 

The afternoon session was opened with a discussion on 
Mr, Ryerson’s paper. Dr. M. D. Mann explained the work 
done in Buffalo by the Layman’s League, which had built 
up several churches in the city and deanery in the last 
fouryears. Mr. Bartholomew said that the work done by 
the Buffalo League was theinspiration of the Church Club 
movement in Cincinnati. 

Gen. W. W.Skiddy, president of the Church Club of Con- 
necticut, read a paper on ‘The Churchman in business life.” 
The position of the Christian man in business life, has be- 
come the text for the true value and power of Christian 
training. We must compare the methods of bugjness to= 
day with those of forty years ago. Then, business in all its 
branches was slow and stupid compared to present meth- 
ods. Competition hardly existed. Manufacturing there was 
none in the country,and the population was only about one- 
third of the present. Absence of steamships, railroads, 
telegraphs, and telephones, made it an age of deliberation 
and procrastination. But with our increased facilities there 
is also more honesty, taking into consideration the great 
change in modern methods. No doubt our forefathers 
were honest, but they had not our temptations, and so per- 
haps found it difficult for the reason given by the man 
who said he ‘‘could resist everything except temptation.” 
Moral growth never has and never will increase with in- 
tellectual. New business methods bring new and stronger 
temptations. Therefore itis the duty of Christian men to 
minimize such temptations, not only by individual exam- 
ple but by united effort. The business man above all 
others has the opportunity to become a power for practi- 
cal Christianity if he will be fearlessly honest as against 
adopting customs in trade that everybody understands and 
expects. ‘He should decline absolutely no matter how 
great the sacrifice, to transact business with firms that ne- 

_ cessitate dishonest or dubious methods. The Church will 
have little eftect on the great business world unless her 
laymen show in their every-day business life the principles 
‘of morality and honesty which the Church teaches. The 
layman cando quite as much good in his position as the 
priest can in his, and the formation of Church Clubs will be 
she means of carrying outby united effort the practical side 
‘of Christianity, and of carrying Church principles beyond 
the Church’s doors. Church work and Christian work 
must change methods as does business, and the°Churchman 


_ should be as alert to grasp new ideas for the advancement 


of Christianity as he is for the advancement of business. 
At the close of the discussion which followed, the nomi- 
nating committee made its report, naming for secretary, 


_ Mr. John H. Cole, who has held the office for two years, and 


for president, General W. W. Skiddy, both of whom were 
unanimously elected. 

Mr. Bailey, in introducing his successor in office, men- 
tioned the fact that Gen. Skiddy was president of a corpor- 
ation that for over 100 yearshad been engaged in business 
‘without a failure, and had won everywhere the highest re- 
putation for honesty, so much so, that it refused to do bus- 


_iness with concerns which were not above suspicion of 


crookedness. Gen. Skeddy acknowledged the introduc- 
tion and disclaimed all credit for the policy of the company 
which had been established by his predecessors, all of 
whom had been Churchmen. 

_It was decided, at the suggestion of the new president, to 
appoint a committee to take into consideration the federa- 
tion of Church Clubs in one central organization, which 
should decide on a policy to be pursued by the local bod- 
ies; and the delegates to the next conference will come 
with power to act on the report of the committee. The 
president and secretary have the power of calling the con- 
ference inany city they may select. Invitations from Phil- 
adelphia, Providence, and Chicago were received. 

In the evening a dinner was given to the delegates atthe 
Genesee, by the Laymen’s League of Buffalo, at which sev: 
eral prominent Churchmen spoke on topics of interest. 

The conference adjourned sine die. : 


- American Church League 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


The American Church League was formed in May, 1895, 
for the work of Church defense, and we have undertaken 


- chiefly— 
To answer attacks upon the Church and to correct: 


I. 
misrepresentations of the Church in the secular papers. 
2. To give wider circulation to items favorable to the 
Church. 
3. To supply the Church papers with matter in the line 


_ of Church defense. 


We have carried on this work as actively and as exten- 
sively as opportunity and the funds in hand permitted. 

We have received many newspaper articles adverse to 
the Church from all parts of the country. Of these, 54 have 
been answered by letters to the papers in which the arti- 
For example— Bishop Potter’s work 
and the Church’s activity in the. tenement region of New 
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York were defended in the Chicago Chronicle; the claims 
of the Church upon the American people, in the Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Times Herald, Pittsburgh Post, etc.; the 
attitude of the Church toward other religious bodies, in the 
Syracuse fost; the Bishop’s Pastorals, in the Boston 
Herald, Boston Transcript, Erie Herald, Stamford Advo- 
cate, etc.; the English Church, in the Chicago TJimes- 
Herald, the Springfield Republican, etc.; the Faith of the 
Church, in the New York Lvening Post, the New York 
Tribune, etc. We have secured a better reporting of 
Church eventsin secular papers in about ten cases. In 
five instances we have defended priests who have been at- 
tacked in secular papers. In about a dozen cases we have 
furnished data to priests who were defending Church prin- 
ciples. We have supplied Church papers with about 260 
paragraphs and longer articles in the line of Church de- 
fense, many of which have been reprinted in various par- 
ish papers. All of this work has, necessarily, been done 
quietly, but none the less effectively. ‘ 

Experience has shown the need of such work as we have 
done, and has taught us how to do it better and more 
effectively, and during the ensuing year we hope to ac- 
complish a larger and more extended work. Every mem- 
ber of the league has a watchful eye upon the interests of 
the Church, and stands ready to defend her bishops, 
clergy, and laity against misrepresentations and attacks, 
and to advance the welfare of the American Church by all 
the means available. To this end we ask the active co- 
operation of the clergy and laity. 

There are two classes of members— 

1. Corresponding members, who aid in the work, espe- 
cially by watching the secular papers to which they have ac- 
cess, and by promptly forwarding to the secretary clip- 
pings of all articles adverse to the Church. 

2. Honorary members, who contribute one dollar an- 
nually to the expenses of the work. The amount is made 
small, so as to allow everyone to help, but larger contribu- 
tions are asked from those who can give more. 

Since the organization of the league the treasurer has 
received $63.50, and the expenses of correspondonce have 
been $5495. There are no salaries paid, but finds are 
needed for the actual expenses of correspondence and 
postage, and the work of the league is limited by the 
amount received. 

M. Van RENSSELAER, President, 
22 St. Nicholas Place, New York. 
Wa. WiRT MILLs, Secretary, 
Box 115, Erie, Pa. 
E. S. Goruam, Treasurer, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Address all communications to the secretary; send con- 

tributions to the treasurer. 


Canada 
It was decided by the House of Bishops that an appeal 


should be made to Canadian Church people on behalf of 


the suffering Armenians, and that prayers should also be 
generally put up for their relief from persecution. The ap- 
peal is to be issued by the Archbishop of Ontario as Metro- 
politan. A grant of $125 has been made bythe S. P. C. K. to- 
wards building a new church at Flinton, diocese of Ontario. 
A new stone church has just been built at Stafford. The 
plan of raising $3,700 for the payment of the floating debts 
before the division of the diocese was discussed at the 
meeting of the finance committee ot the diocese of Ontario 
in Kingston, in the middle of January. Owing to recent 
deaths, the Archbishop of Ontario is now the senior Bishop 
of the Church of England in the British Empire. Itis 34 
years since he was consecrated to the Episcopate. 

A letter to the clergy and laity in thecity of Toronto from 
the Bishop calls attention to, and asks co-operation in, the 
Missions to be held therein January and February by the 
Bishop of Qu ’Appelle, the Rev. W. Hay-Aitken, and the 
Rev. George Grubb. The 13th annual meeting of the 
Toronto Church of England Sunday School Association 
was held on the 16th ult.,in Holy Trinity church, and was 
largely attended; the interest in these meetings seems in- 
creasing. The Bishop is the president of the society. 
Archdeacon Tims, of McLeod, diocese of Calgary, has been 
preaching in Toronto churches in January. Speaking of 
the work done. in his missions among the Indian children, 
he said that there are now 170 attending the C. M. s. 
schools on the Sarcee, Piegan and Blood reserves. The an- 
ntial meeting of the Deaconess Home was held on the 16th, 
the Bishop presiding. 

The Bishop of Huron administered the rite of Confirma- 
tion to a large number of candidates in St. George’s 
church, Owen Sound, onthe 13th. _ The mission recently 
conducted at Ingersoll, by the Rev. Geo. Grubb, seems to 
have been very successful. The Bishop held a Confirma- 
tion there on the 26th. A mission was arranged for in the 
parish of Warwick to commence on the rgth. 

The chapter of the rural deanery of Lincoln and Welland 
was held at St: James’ church, Merritton, diocese of Niag- 
ara,on Jan.goth. Alarge number of clergy, including the 
rural Dean and Archdeacon, were present. The morning 
session was devoted to study of part of the Old Testament 
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in Hebrew, and a portion of the New in Greek; the after- 
session to the discussion of practical matters concern- 
ing the business of the deanery. A very impressive serv- 
ice was held on the festival of the Circumcision, in Christ 
church, Nanticoke, in which the children of the Sunday 
school took a leading part. Three children were baptized 
at this service. 

A number of large subscriptions have been promised 
towards the jubilee fund, which it is hoped will be raised by 
the end of next July, for Bishop’s College, Lennoxville. 
Among others the Bishop of Quebec has promised $1,000 
the chancellor $500, and the principal $250. The Dominion 
College of Music and the Dental College of the Province of 
Quebec are to be affiliated with Bishop’s College. A con- 
siderable increase is shown in the collections in aid of the 
various funds of the Quebec Church Society. In the coun- 
try parishesthis increase amounts to almost 50 per cent. 
Since the brass-eagle lecturn, a memorial to Bishop Will- 
iams, has been placed in the cathedral, Quebec, one of the 
desks formerly in use has been presented to thenew church 
at Mutton Bay, one of the chief stations of the Labrador 
mission. 

Thanking the Colonial and Continental Church Society 
for assistance given in his diocese, the Bishop of Algoma 
says that but for that aid five or six missions would have 
had to be closed, which means a great deal, as some of 
these mission parishes are 130 miles long, and one gervice 
in three months is as much as can be managed in scme of 
them. 


The Archbishop of Rupert’s Land consecrated the newly 
erected chancel of St. Stephen’s church, Swan Lake, re- 
cently, and afterwards held a Confirmation. St. Peter’s, 
Dynevor, is a growing parish, and there are now 300 chil- 
dreninthe Sunday schools. 


The congregation of Christ church, Dartmouth, dioces 
of Nova Scotia, are considering the question of free seat 
in their church, but the matteris not yet decided. If the 
seats are made free, over $500 a year has been promised al- 
ready. Much interest was manifested at the large mission- 
ary meeting in St. Paul’s church, Halifax, Jan. 3rd, in the 
address of Mr. Phillips, one of the C. M.S. missionaries in 
China, who survived the recent great massacre. Many im 
provements have been made in the various churches in the 
patish of Guysborough lately. Bells have been obtained 
for the Halfway Cove, Whitehaven, and Cole Harbor 
churches, a stained glass memorial window has been 
placed in the parish church, and the interior of the shurch 
at Intervale has been entirely renewed. 


A special meetingof the synod of the diocese of Freder- 
icton was held in the middle of January to discuss the new 
constitution made necessary by the amalgamation of the 
synod with the Diocesan Church Society. Two of the new 
canons were the subject of very serious debate, as they 
contained important innovations, one being the admission 
to the rynodical committees of laymen who need not be 
members of the synod, which would lessen its representa- 
tive character. 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Burns, Bishop of Qu’ Appelle, preached 
in St. George’s church, Montreal, on the 19th, giving a very 
interesting account of missionary work in his diocese, 
closing with an appeal for help for the Indian school at 
Swift Current. The Bishop said his diocese was over 4oo 
miles in length by 200 in breadth, and lies between the dio- 
ceses of Rupert’s Land and Saskatchewan. The St. An- 
drew’s Home for Immigrants was formally opened on the 
23rd,in Montreal. The Bishop and many of the clergy 
were present, as wellas ‘a number of ladies. The synod 
of the diocese met on the 21st in Montreal, with an orening 
service in Christ church cathedral. Two incidents in the 
last day’s session were the adoption by the House of a reso- 
lution of sympathy with the suffering Armenians. After 
the passing the resolution, all knelt, while the Bishop in a 
voice which showed much feeling, repeated the prayer for 
all sorts and conditions of men, making special reference 
tothe Armenian people and Church. The scene in the 
House was one not to be soon forgotten, and was most im- 
pressive. Thesecond event was the reading of a cable- 
gram from the Queenin answer to the message of condo- 
lence sent the previous day by the synod, on the death of 
Prince Henry of Battenburg, husband of the Princess Bea- 
trice. The message was received in silence, the members 
of the synod standing during its delivery. At the conclud- 
ing session the synod expressed their thai.ks for the munif- 
icent gift of Mr. A. F. Gault, of the beautiful building now 
in course of erection, and property for a theological col- 
legein Montreal. 


New York City 

The Brotherhood of Nazareth has just received a novice 
into full profession of brotherhood in the order. The 
service was held at the chapel of the Transfiguration. 

St. Luke’s Hospital has settled into comfortable and 
efficient operation on its new site, and matters are running 
as though the institution had long been on the spot. 

St. George’s church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. 5S. Rainsford, 
rector, has just contributed $491.88 to the Hospital Satur- 
day and Sunday Association, 
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At St. Mark’s church, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Rylance, rec- 
tor, an organ recital was given, with vocal renditions, on 
the evening of the Feast of the Purification,B. V. M., Sun- 
day, Feb. and. 

On Tuesday evening of last week was celebrated the 
7th anniversary of St. Bartholomew’s Rescue Mission. Ad- 
dresses were made by the rector, the Rev. Dr. David H. 
Greer, and others. 

At St. Andrew’s church, the Rev. Dr. Van De Water, 
rector, the vested choir sang with admirable force and ex- 
pression Gaul’s Psalmcl, on the evening of the festival 
of the Purification, Feb. 2nd. 


Bisnop Potter delivered on Monday, Feb. roth, his ad- 
dress before the Union Theological Seminary, on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘The Chicago Lambeth Articles,” in the course 
now being delivered there on Christian unity. 


At the church of Zion and St. Timothy, the Rev. Dr. 
Lubeck, rector, a musical service was held on the evening 
of Sunday, Feb. 2nd, the most notable feature being the 
rendering of ‘‘The Heavens declare,” from Saint-Saens’ 
setting of Psalm xx. The parish choir was augmented by 
that of the church of All Angels. 


At the House of St. John the Baptist, a service wus held 
onthe eve of the Feast of the Purification, B. V. M., for 
the admission ot novices to the Sisterhood of St. John the 
Baptist. The Bishop of Springfield, vested in a handsome 
c»pe which is the property of the order, admitted Sisters 
Agnes Marie and Frances Maude. 


The new Grace chapel was consecrated by Bishop Pot- 
ter, Wednesday morning, Feb. 12th. The Bishop was the 
preacher on the occasion. At night aservice was held, at 
which addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs Nelson, 
Chalmers, Hall, and Wells. During the day the buildings 
were open to inspection by the public. 


At the church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. Dr. D. 
Parker Morgan, rector, an addition to the workers has 
just taken place, in the advent of the Kind Word Society, 
which comes from the church of the Holy Trinity. The 
society is working to provide places for the poor, where 
they can earn their own .ivelihood. It has been very suc- 
cessfulin this, having provided many hundreds of places 
annually. 

At Calvary church, the Rev. Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, rec- 
tor, an effort is making to provide an endowment of $500,- 
ooo, andit is proposed that with such endowment the 
church shall eventually bscome free. The sum of $10,000 
has been promised on condition that the remaining $90,000 
of the first $100,000 shall be soon raised. An instalment 
of $9 000 towards the $90,000 has just been obtained, and 
$81,000 is desired to be secured by Easter Day. A musical 
service was held on the evening of the Feast of the Puri- 
fication, B. V.M., uwaderthe direction of Mr. Clement R. 
Gale, organist and choirmaster. A feature of the occasion 
was the rendering of Parry’s anthem, ‘‘Hear My words, 
ye people.” There was a large congregation present. 


Mr. Gouverneur Wm. Morris, a well known broker, and 
son of the late Col. Gouverneur Morris, U.S. A., died at 
his home onthe morning of Septuagesiina Sunday, Feb. 
2nd. He wasa member of the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution, and of many organizations of a prominent 
character. The funeral took place at Trinity church, 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 5'h The service was conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Wm. W. Rutherford. At the close of the service the 
casket was left in the chancel. In the mornirg of the same 
day a requiem service was conducted at the church of the 
Redeemer. On Thursday, Feb. 6th, the remains were con- 
veyed to Saratoga Springs for burial. 


Arrangements for the consecration of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Y. Satterlee as Bishop of Washington, have been 
rapidly pushed forward within the past few days, and with 
the exception of a few details are nowcomplete. The con- 
secrator will be Bishop Williams of Connecticut, who will 
be assisted by Bishop Potter, of New York, and Biskop 
Paret, of Maryland. The preacher will be Bishop Hunt- 
ington, of Central New York. Bishop Coxe, of Western 
New York, who isa former rector of Calvary church, will 
take part. The attending presbyters will be the Rey. Dr. 
McKim, of Washington, and the Rev. Walter Mitchell, of 
Prince George Co., Maryland. As already announced, the 
consecration will take place in Calvary church on March 
25th. Admission to the church will be orly by ticket. It is 
hoped that the new Bishop will officiate at a Confirmation 
service in Calvary church on the evening of his consecra- 
tion, but he has not yet decided to do so. 


A keen interest was felt in this city in the dedication of 
the new Home for Consumptives at Denver, Colo., which 
has been solargely founded by funds supplied by wealihy 
Churchmen of New York. Among those who have given al- 
together in the neighborhood of $100,000, are Messrs. Wm. 
C. Schermerthorn, W. D. Sloane, and Morris K. Jessup, 
Mrs. Isaac Bell, and Mrs. R. T. Auchmuty. ‘The central 
building which is called Grace House, is named in honor of 
Grace church, and Mrs. Auchmuty has made herself res- 
ponsible for its cost. So many persons here have relatives 
or friends who are obliged to seek the climate of Colorado 
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for reasons of ill health, that the opening of the new institu- 
tion which aims at providing a place where consumptives 
with means more or less limited can live at reasonable ex- 
pense, is felt to have a more than local importance. 


Since the union of St. James’ church and the church of 
the Holy Trinity, efforts have been made to sell the fine 
property of the latter, whichis valued at $1,000,0co. It is 
proposed with the proceeds to erect a large church for the 
united congregations, place the missionary work of the par- 
ish on a strong basis, and establish an endowment. Owing 
to the close proximity of this property to the Grand Cen- 
tral station, as well as to its being bounded on three sides 
by property now owned by the N. Y. Central and Hudson 
River R. R., it has been generally understood that it would 
probably be secured by the latter ccmpany. The decision 
has just been reached by the vestry to tear down the 
church, as it is believed the Jand could be sold more advan- 
tageously if the buildings were removed. 


The annual meeting of the Church Periodical Club was 
held in the guild room of St. Bartholomew’s church, Jan. 
2gth,at3p.M, The treasurer read her report, showing the 
amount necessary for current expenses; viz , the rent of the 
room, salaries of clerks, postage, and freight or expressage 
on books sent out; and drawing attention to the compar- 
atively smallsum coming in regularly by subscriptions. 
The secretary’s report contained extracts fri m the letters 
of several persons who had received reading matter from 
the club. Their expressions of gratitude were almost pa- 
thetic, as showing the literary destitution which the books 
and magazines had relieved. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Mrs, T. J. Radford, 
New York City; nine vice presidents, living in different 
parts of the United States; treasurer, Miss Florence Tay- 
lor, 35 W. gthst., New York City; secretary, Mrs. J. L. 
Chapin, New York City; recording secretary, Miss Ann H. 
Laight. 


The Rev. Dr. Parker Morgan presided at the meeting, 
and welcomed as the new president one of his own parish: 
ioners, assuring the club of his great interest in the work, 
and his firm intention to stand by it always. He spoke of 
its small beginnirg in the church of the Holy Communion, 
and reminded his hearers that this was the second great 
work emanating from that parish; the other being St. 
Luke’s Hospital, which was started by the Rev. Dr. Muh- 
lenberg. Herejoiced that the rector of that church, the 
Rev. Dr. Mottet, was present, to hear how his parish was 
known and appreciated for its good works. Dr. Morgan 
ended by wishing the club more and more success, speak- 
ing of its work with great praise, and commending it to the 
help and sympathy of all. The meeting was largely attend- 
ed, both by members and visitors. The rooms of the club 
are in the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth ave., where 
any one interested in the work will always be welcome. 


Mr. Wm. Floyd Jones died at the Park Ave. Hotelin 
this city,on the morning of Friday, Feb 7th. He was 80 
years old, and came of a distinguished family in this Sta-e. 
He was a son of the late Gen. Thomas Floyd-Jones, anda 
brother of David Richard Floyd-Jones, some time Lieuten- 
apt Governor of New York. At one time he was one of 
the large hardware merchants of this city, but retired 
from business 45 years ago, and devoted himself to man- 
aging his large estate near the city. He succeeded his 
brother, the Lieutenant Governor, in the councils of the 
Church, and was long a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the diocese of LorgIslard. The funeral took 
place on Monday morning, at St. Bartholomew’s church. 
Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, «fficiated. The pall 
bearers included former associates on the Standing Coin- 
mittee of that diocese. The interment was in the burial 
place of the Floyd-Jones family on the old estate. 


The Rev. John W. Trimble died sudderlyin an uptown 
station of the Elevated railroad on the evening of Satur- 
day, Feb. 2nd. He was ia company with the Bishop’s chap- 
lain, the Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, with whom he was to 
dine. Onthe train Mr. Trimble sucdenly complained of 
feeling ill, and became unconscious. He was removed to 
the station waiting room, where he died before an ambu- 
lance from the New York Hospital, which had been sum- 
moned, could arrive. Death was due toapoplexy. Mr. 
Trimble was about 45 years old, and wasa native of this 
city, and a graduate of Kenyon College, Gambier, O His 
last parochial charge was at Tuckahoe, N. Y. He has been 
in the city as an occasiona) supply for six years. He was 
numarried, and leaves a sister and brothers. The funeral 
took place in Grace church, Fiiday, Feb. 7th. The serv- 
ices were conducted by the Bishop’s chaplain, the Rey. R. 
H. Baldwin, assisted by the Rev. Geo. F. Nelson, the 
Bishop’s secretary, and the Rev. Melville Bailey, of Grace 
church. The burial was at Greenwood. 


The trustees of Columbia College h:ld a meeting at Ham- 
ilton Hall, Monday, Feb. 3rd. It was unanimously decided 
that in all official publications h2reafter issued by or under 
the authority of the trustees, allthe departments ofinstruc- 
tion and research maintained and managed by the corpor- 
ation, may for convenience be designated collectively as 
“Columbia University” and ths school of arts, as now 
known,may be hereafter designated as ‘Columbia College” 
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or “the College.” It was decided that the public dedica- 


tion of the new Columbia site is to take place on May and, 
Accommodations will be provided for 3,oco persons, be- 
sides the alumni and undergraduate students. Ex-Mayor 


Hewitt, of the class of ’42, has been requested to deliver _ 


the oration, and Lafayette Post, of the G. A. R., will pre- 
sent a flag to the university. The committee on the build. 
ing and grounds submitted a part of its plans for the uni- 
versity building to be erected on the new site. The plans 
include the engine and boiler rooms, and a large gy mnasi- 
um, the dimensions of which are 82 by 170 feet, with a 
height of 35 feet. It will be lighted on the north, east, and 
west, and will face toward the northern portion of the 


grounds, where the space is covered with trees. A large 


running track will be provided. The gymnasium will have 
a swimming tank, shower baths, and dressing rooms. These 
plans were formally accepted by the trustees. Mr. John F. 
Plummer was appointed assistant secretary of the univer- 
sity, and Dr. Walter Martin was appoin‘ed assistant demon- 
strator in anatomy. Mr. Edwin Gould, who graduated from 
the school of mines in the class of ’88, has offered to build a 
boat house for the university on the North River, at 115th 
st. It will bs two stories high, and will cover a space 86 by 
50 feet, with piazzas on the river side. The style of archi- 
tecture will be colonial. The house and dock will cost in 
the neighborhood of $20,000. The architect, Harry C. Pel- 


? 


ton, of the class of ’89, is a boating man of former days, and ~ 


has succeeded in providing what will prove one of the most 
notable structures in thiscountry devoted to college athlet- 
ics, The trustees have accepted the gift, and passed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Gould, at the same time naming the 
building in his honor. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The fourth of the | 


Epiphany lectures was delivered Tuesday eveniag, Feb. 
4th, by the Rev. Dr. Thomas P. Hughes, of the church of 
the Holy Sspulchre. Hetook for his theme, ‘‘Islam, and 
the Prophst of Arabia.” 
Columbia College, has been awarded the Seymour prize 
for extemporaneous preaching. The competition was open 
to matriculated students of the senior and middle classes. 


Floyd Appleton, a graduate of 


The theme was assigned by the judges, intheformofa 


proposition or text, an bour before the exercises be ger. 
There were seven competitors for the prize, which is a 
handsome gold watch. The senior class has elected J. M. 
Niefert, historian, and H. P. Phelps as senior precertor. 
The Rev. Prof. Body i3 giving a course of lectures on ‘‘The 
foundations of faith and practice.” 
sionary Society was addressed by Mr. C. H. Young, cf 
Omaha. The 10th annual meeting of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, for students, will be held at the Seminary 
next year. 


Philadelphia 


The Rev. Father Huntington, O. H.C, will preach on 
Tuesday evenings in Lent, at the church of the Evangel- 
ists, the Rev. Dr. H. R. Percival, rector. The services are 
under the auspices of the local chapter of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. 


Last week, the Mis-_ 


It is announced that the Rev. W. H. M. H. Aitken will 


conduct a Mission in the church of the Saviour, the Rev. 
Dr. W. B. Bodine, rector, beginning on the 5th Sunday in 
Lent, March 22, and continuing until the evening of Easter 
Day. There will be three services every day, and an addi- 
tional service on Sunday afternoons for men only. 


Among the sufferers by the great fire Sunday, 2nd inst., 
was Professor Lacey Baker, musical director of the choir 
of St. James’ church, whose studio in the Hazeltine building, 
containing a valuable musical Jibrary ard musical instru- 
ments, together valued at $5,000, was completely destroyed; 
noinsurance. More fortunate, however, was Mr. J, Spen- 
cer B:ock, choirmaster of Christ church chapel, whose 
studio was intact, though every page of music, his piano, 
etc., were thoroughly soaked with water. 


The 4cth annual meeting of the contributors and corpor- 
ation of the Church Home for Children at Angora, was 
held on the 4th inst at the Church House, Bishop Whitaker 
presiding. The expenses of the Home for 1895, were $12,254, 
the number of children in charge, at present, being 109. 
The health of this large household is exceptionally good; 
in the past 13 years there has been but one death in the in- 
stitution. The object of the asscciation is to train young 
girls as domestic scrvants, the more intelligent among 
them often taking higher positions as trained nurses, 
housekeepers, book keepers, etc. There is constant inter- 
course between the managers and their wards, four Bible 
classes being taught weekly by members of the board or 
their friends, beside a cooking and sewing class. ‘The 
Drexel Institute has kindly given a yearly course of 12 les- 
sons to 12 of the older girls. The Bishop made the closing 
address, commendirg the work of the association, and 


dwelling especially on the character and influence of Miss — 


Stille, one of the Board of Managers,whose devotion to the 


Home only ceased with her life. The Home is not endowed, 


but supported entirely by bequests, dcnations, and annua 
subscriptions. 


The annual meeting cf the ccntritutcrs lo the Edtca— 
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tiona! Home was held on the 6thinst., at the Lincoln In- 
stitution, Bishop Whitaker presided, ’and made an ad- 
dress in which he referred to the excellent work of the 
Home. He believed this to be the only way of solving the 
Indian question, and advised the managers to keep the 
young men there as long as possible, that their characters 
might be well formed before they returned to their homes. 
Archdeacon Brady, who has spent some time among the 
Indians, also spoke enthusiastically of the work. The fol- 
lowing were elected for the coming year as the board of 
council: President, ex officio, Bishop Whitzker; president, 
G. Theo. Roberts; secretary, James W. Hazlehurst; treas- 
urer, H. L. Geyelin; and 30 members. The board of man- 
_ agers elected is as follows: Directresses, Mesdames Mary 
McH. Coxe, Phebe H. Ashbridge, and Miss Mary J. Lewis; 
secretary, Mrs. Persifor Frazer; assistant secretary, Miss 
M. M. Nielson; treasurer, Mrs. Charles H. Howell; and 30 
ladies. The Ven. Archdeacon Brady was elected rector; 
Mr. J. T. Marley, iay-reader. The annual report of the 
board of managers states that the Home has been organ- 
ized 24 years. For the last ten years it has cared for and 
educated about 364 Indian chi'dren from the ages of 6 to 18 
years. During the past year, 31 boys were admitted, 22 
have returned home, 2 have died, leaving the number en- 
rolled 110. Mr. H. L. Geyelin, treasurer of the board of 
council, reported balance on hand $1,915.27; the experd- 
itures were $16 496 42. Mrs. C. H. Howell, treasurer of the 
board of managers, reported a cash balance of $440 76, 


The Feast of the Purification, B. V. M., isthe parish day 
of St. Simeon’s church, and the ninth anniversziy of the 
Rev. Edgar Cope’s rectorate, which was app:opriately ob- 
served on Sunday, 2nd inst. In the forenoon the rector 
preached from the text, Psalm Ixxxvii: 7, du:ing which he 
mentioned th: work accomplished during the year. The 
new rectory is now ready for the roof; amount so far con- 
tributed $6,451.17, and thei1e are pledges for $1,700 mote. 
There was a special service for children in the afiern cn; 
and at ihe night service the sermon was preached by ithe 
Rev. H. L. Duhring. The annual report of the parish guild 
was read by thesecretary, and brief statements were made 
concerning the 22chapters which carry on the wo1k of the 
parish. The volunteer vested choir consists of 56 men and 
boys, and 24 women, in all 80 voices. The number enrolled 
in the Sunday school, including 60 officers and teachers, 
closely approximates 1,000 souls. During the past year the 
school contributed $362 32 for missions; $362.48 for expen- 
ses; and $255 66 for support of the church. ‘The Men’s Bene- 
ficial Association has paid for sick and death benefits, 
$953 67; and at the close of the year, there was a dividend 
of $1.50 returned to each member. ‘The offerings of the 
church for the year were $5,572 72. For the nine years the 
Statistics are: Baptisms, 825; confirmed, 730; marriages, 
172; burials, 312; received from other parishes, 751; present 
number of communicants, 1,056. The property consists of 
a large lot on which is erected the church, parish house, and 
partly completed rectory, all of which cost $130,coo; 1n ad- 
dition to which $30,000 have been contributed for current 
_expenses; total in nine years, $160,000. 


Chicago 


The quarterly meeting of the North-eastern Deanery was 
held at St. James’ church, on Wednesday, Feb. sth. The 
opening service was a celebration of the Holy Communion 
at 11 o’clock, at which the Rev. Dr Stone, rector of St, 
James’, was celebrant, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Morrison. 
This was followed by the business meeting, which was 
held in the parish house. The Rev. Dr. Morrison was re- 
quested to preside in the absence of the dean, the Rev. 
Dr. Locke, who was prevented by illness from attending. 
Bishop McLaren and a large number of the clergy of the 
deanery were present, also several visiting clergy, among 
them Bishop Rowe, of Alaska, who addressed the meeting. 
The Rev. F. W. Keator tendered his resignation as treas- 
urer, having removed to the Northern Deanery, and the 
Rev. John E. Sage, of Berwyn, was elected to fill the va- 
cancy. After luncheon, served by the ladies of £t. James’, 
the Rev. D. F. Smith, of Evanston, read a very interesting 
paper on ‘‘Parish boundaries and parochial jurisdiction,” 
which was productive of much discussion, on the part of 
the clergy, in addition to the remarks of the appointed 
speakers, the Rev.S. C. Edsall and the Rev. William White 
Wilson. Mr. Smith suggested presenting a canon to the 
next diocesan convention, in which parish boundaries 
should be defined, with certain provisions for those, who 
through long attendance, or for other reasons, may have 
formed an attachment for some particular parish. The 
chair was, upon motion, asked to appoint a committee of 
seven to consider such canon and report at the next meet- 
ing. At the request of the Bishop, the clergy joined with 
him in special prayers for the Rev. Dr. Elmendorf, who is 
lying critically illat hishome. The deanery accepted the 
invitation of the Rev. H. G. Moore to hold the next meet- 
ing at St. Philips,’ on May 6th. 

Oa Thursday, Feb gth, the monthly noon-day meetings 
of the diocesan branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held 
in the Church Club rooms. After the prayers for missions 
with which these meetings are always opened, in place of 
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the usual address, the time was devoted toa discussion of 
the Auxiliary work. 

On Sunday, Feb. oth, the Rev. Joseph Rushton spoke in 
behalf of diocesan missions, in St. Paul’s church, River- 
side, and a generous offering was made for this object. 


Diocesan News 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
Confirmations reported in January: ‘liinity mission, 


Swarthmore, 1; Calvary, Rockdale, 16; St. John’s mission, 
Laasdowne, 8. 


GwyNepp.—The vestry of the church of the Messiah, 
having waived its right to elect a rector, Bishop Whit- 
aker, in accordance with the provisions of Canon VIII., Sec- 
tion 7, of the diocese of Pennsylvania, has appointed the 
Rev. John H. Converse as minister in charge, and mis ion- 
ary of the convocation of Norristown. 


Virginia 
Francis MeN. Whittle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
John B. Newton, M. D., Coadjutor Bishop 

The Rev. Berryman Green, rector of Christ church, Alex- 
endria, has been elected a men ber of the Standing Com- 
mittee, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 
Suter. 

Mr. Robt. S. Chamberlayne has been appointed treasur- 
er of the diocese, to succeed Mr. J. T. Gray, resigned. 

Oa Sunday, Jan. 26th, the vested choir, which has been 
in training for some time, was instituted at St. Mark’s 
church, Richmond, and acquitted itself exceedingly well. 
There being no entrance into the church from the vestry- 
room except through the sanctuary, the processional is from 
the front entrance and up the centre aisle. This is the 
fourth church in Richmond that has adopted this form of 
choir. 

The Rev. Dr. Packard, of the Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, who has been ill for some time, is somewhat 
impreved, and has been able to walk about and take short 
drives. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


On Sunday night, Jan. 26th, the veterans of Pukett 
Buchanan Camp attsnded divine service at St. Paul’s 
church, Norfolk, in honor of Gen. R E. Lee’s birthday, on 
which occasion the rector, the Rev. B. E. Tucker, D.D., 
who is chaplain of the camp, preached a special sermon 
on ‘The Christian character of the great commander.” 
The music was unusually fine. 

The anniversary of the birthday of Gen. R. E. Lee was 
celebrated in Portsmouth on Sunday, Jan. 26th, by the mil- 
itary organizations of the city attending in a body Trinity 
church, when the rector, the Rev. J. B. Funsten, delivered 
an address on ‘‘The symmetry of the character of Gen. 
Lee.” The offertory was devoted to the benefit of Stone- 
wall Camp, C. V. 


Maryland 
William Paret. D.D.. LL.D. Bishop 


BALTIMORE —The board of Managers of the Church Home 
and Infirmary, the Rev. C. E. Harding, chaplain, will open 
a Home for Consumptives about Aprilist. A house has 
been rented opposite the Church Home. Only such pa- 
tients as are excluded from other hospitals of the city will 
be treated. The sub-committee of the board in charge of 
the new hospital consists of the Rev. Arthur C. Powell, the 
Rev. Robert H. Paine, and Mr. M. K. Burch. 


The Industrial School for Poor Children, which was re- 
cently closed for repairs, resumed it sessions Feb. 1st. The 
school was established three years ago by Mr. William C. 
D. Becker, in St. Andrew’s Mission House, and aims to 
make its pupils independent by giving them a knowledge 
of industrial pursuits, and finding employment for them. 


An elaborate musical programme was rendered by the 
choir of St, Luke’s church, the Rev. Wm. A. Coale, rector, 
at the evening service, Sunday, Jan 26th, in the interest of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Bishop Adams, of Easton, 
preached. 


A special service in the interests of the Daughters of the 
King was held in the church of St. Michael and All Angels’, 
the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, M.A., rector, Monday evening, 
January 27th. About 14 clergymen were present. Bishop 
Coleman preached, and Bishop Paret said a few words 
eulogistic of the Daughters of the King. A special choral 
service was rendered, under the direction of Mr. Charles 
H. Thompsong, by the vested choir. The offering taken at 
the service was divided between Bishop Paret’s mission 
work and Bishop Coleman’s mission of St. Matthew's, in 
Wilmington, Del. 

BALTIMORE.—A special meeting of the Daughters of the 
King was held in St. Barnabas’ church, Feb. 4th, about 
seven chapters being represented. The object of the 
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meeting was to re-organize the Maryland council, which 
had become somewhat broken up on account of the estab- 
lishment of the diocese of Washington. Bishop Paret 
stated the object of the meeting, and gave instructions as 
to future work, Temporary officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Adam Denmead, president; Mrs. Albert H. 
Homburgh, vice-president; Miss Mary Sherlock, secretary; 
Miss Elizabeth G. Farrow, assistant secretary. The ad- 
visory board is composed of Miss E. C. Brewer, Mrs. Gas- 
ton Hooper, Mrs. S. S. Payne, and Mrs. M. L. Stiles. The 
officers elected will hold their positions until the annual 
meeting of the council, which will be held iu St. Barnabas’ 
church, Tuesday, April 28th. 


By the will of the late David Ridgely, which was ad- 
mitted to probateon Monday, Feb. grd, is bequeathed 
$2,500 to the Rev. J. Houston Eccleston, D.D., rector of 
Emmanuel church, forthe benefit of the poor. 


Curtis Bay.—On Tuesday, Feb. 4th, the Bishop admin- 
istered the rite of Confirmaticn to a class of nine persons 
in St. Barnabas’ Memorial church. He wasassisted by the 
rector, the Rev. Theodore C. Gambrill, D.b. 


Bet Air.—The Rev. William H. H. Powevss, rector of 
Trinity church, Towson, held Mission services in Em- 
manuel church every night from Jan. 27th to Feb. and. 
These are the last services that will be heldin the old 
church. services will be held in the assembly rooms of 
the Masonic Hall until the completion of the new church, 
in October next. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, 8.T.D., Bishop 


“The Parson’s Club,” of Worcester, Mass, is composed of 
a little circle of the clergy of the city and vicinity. It is 
just completing the tenth year of its history, the next 
meeting, on April 2oth, being the tenth anniversary of its 
organization. There is nothing at all pretentious about it, 
but the members manage to get out of it no little intellec- 
tual and spiritual stimulus for their work. As a rule it 
meets on the third Monday of each month, but this rule 
is subordinate to other and more important demands on 
the time and attention of the reverend clergy. Ata recent 
meeting an interesting paper was read upon the character 
and work of Frederick D. Maurice. Perhaps the paper 
was written with something of the ardor of a disciple, but 
if this were the case, the vigorous but kindly criticism 
which followed, did something to preserve the due level of 
the truth. The paper was read by the Rev. Lloyd M. 
Blodgett, of Wilkinsonville. Dinner was served at the par- 
ish house of All Saint’s. The meetings open at 10a. M., 
and are held well along into the afternoon. Free talkis 
encouraged upon every sort of subject, and it is expected 
that no one will hide his light under a bushel. 


Boston.—Mr. S. B. Whitney, who is the organist of the 
church of the Advent, and a recognized head of Church 
music in New England, will soon complete 25 years of con- 
tinued service in his present position. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Sunday schoo 
institute, in St. Paul’s chapel, on Feb. 6th, the Rev. Dr. 
Parks spoke of the aim of the Sunday school, which he said 
was to educate character. This is done first by interesting 
the pupils in the school, and secondly by leading them into 
the Church. He believes in promotion after the system 
used in public schools, and thought that the rector should 
take a conspicuous part in the work of the school. The 
matter of examinations was considered and recommended. 


The church of the Carpenter has been dissolved, and the 
Guild of the Carpenter is its substitute. 


Father Field, of the Cowley Brotherhood, is holding a 
mission in New Britain, Conn., and later on will go to 
Washington for the same purpose. 


The parishioners of Emmanuel church gave a reception 
to the rector, the Rev. Dr. Parks, on Feb. sth, at the Hotel 
Vendome. The Rev. Dr. Parks received in company with 
Mr. John Hogg, the senior warden. 3 


New Beprorp.—Toward the parish house of St. James’ 
church, the Sewing Society have given $200 in payment for 
the windows of the same, and the interest on the debt will 
be assumed by them. The Girls’ Friendly Society have 
already given $100 towards the gas fixtures. 


BROOKLINE.—The service in dedication of the parish 
house of St. Paul’s church took place Feb. 4. The Rev. 
F, W. Tomkins,Jr., of Providence, spoke of the duty of the 
Church in teaching the people. Bishop Lawrence, and the 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, the rector, made addresses. After the 
service, the clergy led the people through the cloistered 
passage from the church to the parish house, where with 
prayer, it was opered for inspection. The interior finish 
is of Georgia pine, natural finish; the outside, Roxbury 
pudding stone with Nova Scotia stone trimmings. There 
are guild,choir, and robing rooms with excellent accommo- 
dations. The house cost nearly $20,000. A vested choir 
has been recently introduced into the parish. 

FiITcHBURG.—A window memorial of the first warden of 
the parish, Mr. Alvah Crocker,has been placed in the chan- 
cel of Christ church. 
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CHELMSFORD —The rector, the Rev. Wilson Waters, has 
issued an Epiphany pastoral commending the people for 
their faithfulness in all departments of parish work. An 
increasing interest has manifested itself during the past 
year and the congregation has grown. A number of visit- 
ing clergymen have preached in All Saints’ recently. The 
Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott delivered a fine discourse on All 
Saints’ Day toa church full of people; the archdeacon, 
Dr. Chambre, also being present. Ouring Advent, sermons 
were preached by the Rev. Albert E. George, of South 
Boston, and the Rev. R. W. Hudgell, of Methuen. 
Many improvements have been made in the church build- 
ing the past year. -A new guild room has also been com- 
pleted to the gratification and great convenience of the 
parishioners, Three years ago this parish was an aban- 
doned field, the church having been closed for some time. 
To-day a congregation of devout and energetic people 
worship in what is perhaps the most attractive and beauti- 
ful of village churches in the diocese. The people here 
have been active in doing whatever was in their power to 
further the interest of the Church, and have proved them- 
selves loyal to the rector. New families are added from 
time to time, and the future seems very bright for the 
Church in Chelmsford. 

Apams —The Girls’ Friendly Society in this town have 
mapped out a schedule of services and meetings till Aug- 
ust. There is the weekly service and five Wednesday 
evening services in January, which the society attends in 
a body. 

NortH Apams.—There is to bea ‘‘Don’t Contest” with the 
Girl's Friendly Society of St. John’s parish, and a prize of 
books will be given to the girl who writes the ten best 
‘‘don’ts” on the following subjects: 1. Church. 2. In con- 
versation. 3. In dress. 4. In school. 5. In sewing or 
dress-making. 6. In acquaintance with young men. 7. At 
the table. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

HartTFrorD.—The Christmas examinations at Trinity Col- 
lege, began Monday, Jan. 27th, and continued throughout 
the week. The Christmas term thus came toa close, and 
Trinity term opened Monday, Feb. 3rd. The faculty an- 
nounces, that the Holland scholarship this year,will be 
awarded onthe basis of the standing of students for the 
year. Each of the three Holland scholarships will be 
awarded to the two students of the freshmen, sophomore, 


fand junior classes, who attain the best average marks for 


the year, so that the student having the highest average 
will receive $350, and the student attaining the next grade 


in the same class, $250. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The notice of the death of Mr. Frederick George Gibbs, 
which took place in Detroit, Feb. 3rd, will carry sorrow to 
an tinusually wide circle of personal friends. Mr. Gibbs 
was bornin England, but early in life came to this coun- 
try, and was a thorough American in taste and sympathy. 
For many years he wasa member of the ,Methodist So- 
ciety, but when, later, it was given him to see the beauty 
and to know the claims of a pure branch of the Apostolic 
Church, his devotion to her faith and order was never for 
aninstant shaken. He was appointed to extreme and long 
continued bodily pain, but he won a mighty victory in 
spiritual things. His was a positively Churchly influence 
wherever he went, and he will be long and gratefully re- 
membered in the activities of Sunday school work, in the 
labors and counsels of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew,and 
in the smaller circle of the Missionary League, of which 
Mr. Gibbs had been an officer from its founding. 

Aregular quarterly meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
andthe Junior Auxiliary was held in St. John’s Church 
House, Detroit, Jan. 2oth. Usualreports were made, and 
there were earnest discussions through the day concerning 
the work of this branch of the auxiliary,its generally hope- 
ful character, and the best plans for stimulating and main- 
taining the interest of “Churchwomen. Bishop Rowe, of 
Alaska, about to start for his distant field, described to 
the women some of the difficulties, ;discouragements, and 
dangers which must confront ali missionaries in the great 
district over which he is to preside. The Rev. Dr. John- 
son, now Bishop-elect of Los Angeles, whose interest in 
the work of the auxiliary has been very manifest through 
ail the years of his rectorship now closing, made a very 
moving address, recounting, in particular, what he felt he 
himself had received in inpiration and comfort and 
strength from his personal connection with the auxiliary 
in the past. 

A quarterly meeting of the Detroit convocation was held 
in St. Matthew’s church, Detroit, on Thursday, Jan. 3oth. 
Both the Bishop and the dean, Dr. J. H. Johnson, were pre- 
sent. At the close of the opening service full reports were 
made covering all missionary work in the convocationin the 
last three months, There was a long and earnest discussion 
inthe afternoon ona plan finally adopted to sustain city mis- 
sion work in Detroit fromthe same treasury as the missions 
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of the diocese generally. A paper wasread by the Rev. W. 
S. Sayres on ‘tA scheme for missions” which advocated the 
appointment of a general missionary or archdeacon for the 
work of the convocation, and a vote shortly following 
showed substantial agreement with these views on the part 
of all present. A committee was appointed to report at 
another session on a plan to raise the money needed for an 
archdeacon’s salary. An interesting episode of the day 
was the formal and very felicitous present: tion to the dean, 
by the Rev. R. D. Brooke for himself and others,of a gavel 
for use in all sessions of the Detroit convocation bereafter. 
Upon the silyer band of this gavel is to be inscribed Dean 
Johnson’s name, and following are to be the names of all 
other deans into whose hands it may pass. At the close of 
the business session, Dr. Johnson, in affecting words, re- 
ferred to the happy relations subsisting between himself 
and all members,of the convocation in these last years,and 
in view of his coming separation, resigned the office of 
dean into the Bishop’s hands. Bishop Davies, in formally 
accepting the resignation, spoke feelingly of the loss to be 
sustained by the diocese itself as well as the convocation 
and all its members,in the removal of Dr. Johnson from his 
present field of influence. The Bishop then made formal ap- 
pointment of the Rev. John McCarroll,M.D.,rector of Grace 
church, Detroit, as dean of the Detroit convocation. In 
a brief and modest speech the new dean accepted his office. 
After choral Evensong missionary addresses were made 
by the Rey. Paul Ziegler, and the Rev. W. F. Jerome. Mr. 
Ziegler made reference to the early days of St. Matthew’s 
church, when John Brown,of Harper’s Ferry fame,was per- 
sonally and intimately associated with one of the wardens 
of the church. It was also from this church that the super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, young Theodore Holley, 
after being ordained deacon by Bishop McCoskry, went 
forth to be afterward consecrated as the Bishop of Hayti 
and the friend and adviser of that republic. The hospital- 
ity of the members of St. Matthew’s parish was abounding. 
The April meeting of the Detroit convocation will be 
held in St. Philip’s church, Detroit. ‘The subject for even- 
ing discussion will be ‘‘The power of self-conseeration.” 


Southern Florida 
Wm. Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop 

Punta Gorpa —A little band of devoted people, foremost 
among whom was Mrs. V. F. Trabue, have been laboring 
ever since the birth of the town to establish the services of 
the Church. Last March regular services, once in four 
weeks, were commenced by the Rev. 5amuel C. Hodgman. 
An effort was made by the Bishop to build a suitable 
church edifice. This was rendered possible by the gift of 
$1,000 by Mrs. Col. Colt, of Hartford, Conn., who also do- 
nated a beautiful chancel window as a memorial of her son, 
Caldwell Hart Colt, who died two years ago at Punta Gor- 
da, while on a cruise in his yacht for the benefit of his 
health. Onthe feast of the Conversion of St.-Paul, the 
church was opened. Morning Prayer was read by the Rey. 
Samuel C. Hodgman. The sermon was by the Rev. Lev- 
erett Bradley, of Philadelphia. The Bishop celebrated the 
Holy Communion. A Baptismal service was held at 3Pm., 
when the beautiful stone font presented by Mrs. Beach as 
amemorial was used for the first time, in the presence of 
the donor. Aninfant, whose parents were onea Romanist 
and the other a Baptist, was baptized. In the evening, 
prayer was said by the Rev. Messrs. Bradley and Hodg- 
man, and a powerful sermon was preached by the Bishop, 
onthe ‘‘Faith once for all delivered to the saints.” The 
offertory at the different services amounted to $58.51. Mrs. 
Colt brought with her a beautiful brass altar cross and 
vases, and beautifully embroidered altar and lecturn cov- 
erings of silk. The whole effect of the services seems to 
have given a new impetus to the work in Punta Gorda, 
which promises important results in the nearfuture. Mrs. 
Colt, her sister, Mrs. H. H. Beach,and her niece, were pres- 
ent at all the services, having come from their homes in 
Connecticut for that purpose, accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr. Bradley who had been atutor and traveling compan- 
ion of Mr. Colt. On the Sunday following, at 11 a, m., the 
church of the Good Shepherd was crowded to witness the 
consecration, the other places of worship in the town 
being closed. The Bishop and clergy were met at the door 
by the officers of the mission, and the keys of the church 
were presented by the senior warden, Mr. F. Howard. The 
instrument of donation was read by the senior warden and 
the sentence of consecration by the Rev. Mr. Hodgman. 
The consecration sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Bradley. The Bishop celebrated Holy Communion. The 
music was ususually good for Punta Gorda, and was con- 
ducted by Mrs. T. R. Hector, the organist. 


North Carolina 
Jos, Blount Cheshire, Jr.,D.D., Bishop 
RaLeicH.—The Rev. I. McK. Pittenger, D.D., rector of 
the church of the Good Shepherd, and dean of the pro- 
cathedral, has been granted a leave of absence for several 
months, and will sail Wednesday, Feb. 12‘h, on the steam- 
ship Fulda,” for a tour through Spain, Southern France, 
Italy, Egypt, and the Holy Land. He expects to spend 


Feb. 15, 1Seen tae 
Palm Sunday and Easter at Jerusalem. From thence - 
will go to;Damascus, and, returning, visit Constanteaeaal 
Athens, and the cities of central and western Europe. pa 
Rev. W. O. Lanson will act as /ocum tenens until his return. 
et 


Albany ‘ = 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop ie 


ALBANY,—The 53rd meecing of the archdeaconry of Al- 2 
bany was held in St. Peter’s church, the Rev. W. W. Batter- _ 
shall, rector, Jan. 27th and 28th. There were 36 clergy ; 
present, including sevenfrom the archdeaconry of Troy. — 
Choral Evensong, and a missionary service was held on 
Monday, when addresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. 
W. C. Rodgers, E. T. Carroll, and S. M. Griswold. At 8a, _ 
M. Tuesday there was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, the Ven. Archdeacon Sill, D.D., being celebrant. — 
At the business meeting a pleasing and instructive varia- 
tion from the usual routine were the addresses of Mrs. Mer- _ 
rill, president of the diocesan branch of the Woman’s Aux- a5 
iliary, and Mrs. W. W. Byington, a prominent member of ? 
St. Peter’s chapter. These ladies carefully and clearly 
explained the “storage house” system, which is used by 
the Auxiliary of this diocese for strengthening the work of — : 
the local chapters. ‘In so far as it affected this juris. 
diction,” the archdeaconry expressed its approval of the 
action of the last convention in changing the archidiaconal _ 
boundaries. The Rey. Dr. Nickerson was the preacher at 
the morning service. The Rev. James T. Olmstead read — 
at the afternoon meeting anessay on ‘‘Natural Science and 
Religion,” and the Rev. Ernest Mariett presented a review _ 
of the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour’s “Foundations of Belief.” — 


SCHUYLERVILLE.—A sum of money has been recently left ; $ 
to St. Stephen’s church, the Rev. W. F. Parsons, rector, — 
which the vestry has devoted to the decoration of the altar, 
purchasing a desk, cross and vases, all of brass. The in- 
scription reads as follows: ‘In memory of Martha Speirs, a 
died, Nov. 24, 1895, in the communion of the Catholic 
Church.” Two brass alms basons have also been presented 
to the church, one by Mrs. G. C. Burt, the other Py the ‘ 
members of the choir. 


Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 


St. Louis —The Missions Class of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary held its third meeting on Tuesday, Feb. 4th,in the 
Schuyler Memorial House. The subject for the day was 
“Alaska.” Papers were read by Miss Chase and Miss 
Skinker which showed a careful study of the field. Bishop 
Rowe then made an address concerring the work, speaking — 
both of the needs apdthe hopes. An offering taken result- 
ed in a gift of $170 to the Bishop for his work, from the 
Missouri branch. 

Friday, Jan. 31, the quarterly meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was well attended. Report from the several par- 
ishes show the winter’s work well begun. Active prepara: 
tions have been made for the united offering of 1898. The 
special features in Missouri will be the urging of birth- 
day offerings for this purpose. 

The Monday Lenten services will be held down town, un- 
der the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The 
Bishop will take the services for the first week. 

At the cathedral the basement of the Schuyler mcneriais 
House has been fitted up for a gymnasium, and a Young 
Men’s Club has been started. This promises to be a helpful 
branch of the down-town work of the cathedral. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop F 4 
Bishop Vincent visited St. Mark’s deaf mute mission, St. 
Paul’s church, Cincinnati, on the third Sunday after Epiph- 
any, and confirmed a candidate, presented by the Rev. 
Mr. Mann. 


West Virginia 
Geo. Wm. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Since the council in June last the Bishop has made 84 vis- 
its to 61 different’ points in the diocese. He has held 82 
services and confirmed 80persons. He hasalso paid six © 
visits to New York in attendance on the Mission Boards, - 
attending the closing exercises of the semiuary and high 
school, Alexandria, and a special meeting of the trustees _ 
in Richmond, Va. Healso visited Philadelphia and Wil-_ 
mington, and was three weeks at the General Convention 
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at Minneapolis. i 
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St. Matthew’s church, Wheeling, has been the recipient 
of a very handsome window of stained glass, erected by 
Messrs. W. F. and B, W. Peterson, in memory of their. -_ é: 
father and mother. Thewindow isacopy of theImmac- 
ulate Conception of Murillo, now in the National Gallery — 3 
at Madrid, and is the work of Alfred Goodwin, of Philadel- _ 
phia. The work is very fine and does the makers great ey 
credit. Theinscriptionis: ‘In memory of William Fair- ~ 
field Peterson and Sargzh Gibsor: Peterson. For thy loving 
kindness is ever before our eyes.” Me 
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Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 
Despite the inclemency of the weather, the annual serv- 
ice of St. Paul’s parish, Newark, was held on the eve of St. 
Paul’s Day, and was a most encouraging occasion, 


Western New York 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., L.L.D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS FOR LENT 
MARCH 
1. A.M., All Saints’, Buffalo. 
8. A.M., Ascension, Buffalo, 
15. Buffalo: A.M., Good Shepherd; P. M., Grace, 
Buffalo: A. M., St. Luke’s: P. M., St. Paul’s; evening, St. An- 
drew's. 
29. Buffalo, A. M., Trinity; P. M., St. John’s, 
P. M., St. James’, Buffalo, 
31. P. M., St. Matthew’s, Buffalo. 
APRIL 


1. P.M., St. Peter’s, Buffalo, 
2. P M,St. Mary’s, Buffalo. 


Long Island 
Abram N, Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


BRooKLyn.—When the rector of the church of the Re- 
deemer, the Rev. G. Calvert Carter, took charge of that 
parish, it was encumbered by an indebtedness of nearly 
$20,000. Means have been in operation for some time to 
reduce and, if possible, extinguish it. The success has 
been marked, and lately the senior warden, Mr. F. A. Par- 
sons, has made the generous pledge of $5,000, conditioned 
on the raising of the entire amount by the approaching 
Easter. Other pledges and subscriptions have followed, so 
tbat there remains now only about $3,000 to be provided 
for. The congregation are enlisted with very great zeal in 
the undertaking, anditis believed that the whole amount 
will be secured. This will be the more gratifying, as the 
system followed has been the obtaining of direct gifts from 
as many as possible within and without the parish. 

The Rev. Robert W. Cochrane, who has been rector of 
the church of the Ascension for four years past, has ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect next Easter. Numer- 
ous improvements have been made during his short incum- 
bency. The floors have beenrelaid with carpet,new windows 
of stained glass have been placed, a handsome brass cross 
has been provided for the altar, and a full set of hangings 
has been furnished. 

Under the rectorship of the Rev. T. S. Cartwright, St. Bar- 
nabas’ church has made decided advancement during the 
brief period, about one year. Over $3,000 of indebtedness 
has been removed, the congregation entering very heartily 
into the work. The dignity ot the worship has been en- 
hanced. The Sunday school has increased until now the 
accommodations are inadequate. It becomes increasingly 
evident that a new and larger church building will be ab- 
solutely required ia ashort time. A mission enterprise has 
lately been undertaken by the parish under the lead of its 
indefatigable rector. An extensive district inhabited by not 
less than 50,000 people stretches northward and eastward 
from St. Barnabas’, and for this large population very few 
religious advantages have been provided. A mission was 
for awhile in operation here, but it was not well managed 
and has been abandoned. Mr. Cartwright has undertaken 
to give it success, and through the aid of his chapter of St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood he proposes to supply the evident 
needs of thecommunity. ‘The plan is to build up a centre 
of moral influence and improvement inthe heart of this 
great district by providing large mission quarters which 
shall include a chapel and rooms for school, lectures, li- 
brary, reading, recreation, refreshment, and gymnastic ex- 
ercises. Many helpers will be needed and a goodly outlay 
of money will be required, but the result will be a full 
equivalent for allthe expenditureand labor. The influences 
so started will tend to reach every home, and many hearts 
and lives. 


Marquette 


St. James’, Sault Ste. Marie, has been the scene of many 
interesting and impressive services, but none have been of 
such profound interest and impressiveness as those just 
held by Bishop Rowe, previous to his departure for his 
far-off missionary diocese of Alaska. On Friday evening, 
Jan. 24th, he confirmed 20 of his old parishioners, some 
whom he baptized, married, and ministered to for 14 years. 
It was a touching sight as, one by one, old and young 
Enelt before the Bishop and severally received ‘“‘the laying 
on of hands.” The candidates were presented by the Rev. 
C. N. Westlake, the new rector of the parish, who was in- 
stituted by the Bishop on Sunday, Jan. 26th, at the morn- 
ing service. Bishop Rowe preached the sermon of institu- 
tion and assured the new rector that he would have a peo- 
ple on whose love and loyalty he could rely. The 
congregation gave their offering, $17.25, towards the work 
in Alaska, and will ever have it in their hearts and prayers. 
The Sunday school was also addressed by the Bishop, and 
its members were deeply moved at the thought of his de- 
parture. 
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Many were the expressions of love and good will shown 
the Bishop before he left. One presented him with a new 
and costly rifle, another with a double-barrelled shot gun, 
field glasses, etc. Mrs. Rowe was presented with a camera, 
and many other useful gifts. Most of his congregation at- 
tended the Bishop and family to the depot, and tearfully 
waved their loving adieus until the train was out of sight. 


Los Angeles 


On Jan. oth, the Rev. F. W. Adams, of Los Angeles, vis- 
ited Whittier, in answer to an earnest letter from a 
Churchwoman, and by request of a leading rector in 
Los Angeles, to ascertain the possibility of opening the 
way to Church services. The one day’s visit discovered 
nine Church families, and an earnest desire for the begin- 
ning of Church services. Despite unpleasant weather, on 
the following Sunday, Morning Prayer was said, and a ser- 
mon preached to 30 Church people gathered in the one va- 
cant business room in Whittier, and the clergyman de- 
cided to continue Morning Prayer each Sunday. The fol- 
lowing Sunday, morning services were held in the Masonic 
Hall, with an excellent congregation, ‘nearly all Church 
people, why have come fron large parishes in “eastern dio- 
ceses, and are now rejoicing in the fact that the services of 
the Church have come to them. Whiltier isin Los An- 
geles county, in the midst of a most delightful part of that 
county. Itis near the la:ge Leffingwell Ranch, which is 
becoming tbe home of an excellent class of residents, a 
number of whom are earnest Churchmen. There are most 
marked indications that within not many months a large 
parish will beorganized. It is hoped that iu the very near 
future a neat church can be erected, and the strength of 
Church interest will have so developed that the clergyman 
will be enabled to establish full Sunday and feast and fast 
day services. Not far from Whittier, at La Hobra, isa 
centre of the homes of a numberof English Churchmen, 
to whom the services at Whittier will now joffer a Church 
home. The Church interests will be organized by the new 
Bishop after his residence in the diocese. The interests of 
Church people in general are asked to assist in this begin- 
ning. 


Pohick Church 
THE PARISH CHURCH OF MOUNT VERNON 


Circumstances have interrupted the active work for 
Pohick which was begun in 1890, but now a crisis in the 
affairs of the church makes the committee having the mat- 
ter in charge feel the necessity of pressing her claims 
strongly and vigorously upon the Church at large and upon 
the nation. 

The Rev. Mr. Wallis who has done a noble and self-sac- 
rificing work of restoration and re-organization for Pohick, 
has finally been induced to accept the chair of Hebrew in 
the Theological Seminary of Virginia, and it could hardly 
be asked or expected of his successor to do the work which 
he did for the love of the old, historic parish, on a sti- 
pend of three hundred dollars. 

The history of the parish is most interesting and is 
marked by many vicissitudes. It was founded in 1743 and 
formed, with Christ church, Alexandria, a part of Truro 
parish. It was the centre of a neighborhood of large 
landed proprietors, and the names of some of the most 
distinguished families of Virginia?are enrolled upon the 
parish register. Among them were the Washingtons, the 
Fairtaxes, the Lees, the Masons, the McCarthys, and the 
Chichesters. An Englishman visiting one of these “barons 
of the Potomac” in Colonial days, gives in his diary a pic- 
turesque description of attending a service at Pohick, in 
the frame building that preceded the brick chureh built by 
Washington. Hesays: ‘‘The ladies drove to church in 
coaches and-four, with liveried footmen and outriders, and 
the yentlemen went on horseback.” The gay dresses and 
liveries and the loud vociferations of the gentlemen in 
calling to their negro laqueys reminded him more of the 
meet of a fox hnnt, than of the gathering of a Church con- 
gregation. He adds, however, that quiet and reverence 
were observed within the church walls. 

In Washington’s time there was need of a new building to 
replace this old frame church, and an anecdote is told of 
the argument by which Washington convinced the vestry 
that a change of site was necessary. George Mason, the 
author of the Virginia Bill of Rights, wanted to retain the 
oldsite on Pohick creek which was nearer to Senston Hall,the 
country-seat of the Masons, and he argued that the spot was 
hallowed by the graves of their ancestors. But Washing- 
ton, at the next meeting of the vestry, brought a carefully 
prepared map of the neighborhood, which demonstrated 
that the present site, farther down, on the opposite side 
of the creek, was more central and would consequently 
benefit the greater number, and he urged that the interests 
of the living were to be considered, as well as the hallowed 
associations with the dead. : 

Washington, George Mason, and George William Fair- 
fax were the building committee of the ‘‘new church,” and 
much time was devoted to the work by Washington during 
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the quiet interval when he was at Mount Vernon, betweep 
the French and Indian War and the Revolution. When the 
church was completed in 1772, Washington bought two 
pews and supplied the gold leaf for the interior decorations. 
He interested himself in the appointment of parson Lee 
Massy as rector of the parish, and he ordered from England 
the blue and gold Bible and Prayer Book for the chancel. 

He served as warden and vestryman for twenty years, 
contributed generously to the parish, year by year, attend- 
ed the services regularly, and showed in every way his 
deep interest in Pohick church. 

During the disturbed and troublous times of the Rev- 
olution, the church was closed, and Washington attended, 
whenever at Mount Vernon, the services at Christ church, 
Alexandria, of which he was made vestryman. 

After the Revolution, and during the period subsequent 
to Washington’s death, and extending on to the Civil War, 
Pohick parish experienced the ebb and flow consequent 
upon the varying interest and fortunes of the neighbor 
hood and the chances and changes of time. During the 
Civil War for a second time the old church was in the 
midst of the conflict. The church became an outpost for 
the army. Her altar, high pulpit, sounding-board and 
pews were ruthlessly torn away; troops were quartered 
within her sacred walls; and her baptismal font was usedasa 
watering trough for their horses. This seemed almost a 
final blow to her prosperity, but there is a wonderful vital 
force in the old church, and friends were raised up for her. 
First, the professors of the Theological Seminary, about 
twelve miles distant, became interested in her restoration, 
and they and the students held services on Sunday in the 
church, and gathered ,together a Sunday school and a con- 
gregation. Then about twenty-five years ago a gentleman 
from New York, inspired by a sentiment of Christian 
patriotism, raised funds for refurnishing the church with 
pews, reading desks, and organ, so the services could be 
held more comfortably, and the congregation steadily in- 
creased. 

In the summer of 1881, the Rev. S. A. Wallis, just or- 
dained tothe diaconate, was appointed to the charge of 
the parish. He found a good Sunday school and a fair con- 
gregation, but only ten communicants. By his faithful, 
devoted ministry of fourteen years, he has increased the 
number of commynicants to sixty, has gathered a large 
congregation for the country, and has had a rectory built, 
and paid for, the parish contributing half of the funds. 

Before the appointment of Mr. Wallis the regents of the 
Mount Vernon.Association became interested in the parish 
church, and individually they have made liberal contribu- 
tions towards its support. One of the vice regents has 
recently built achurch house at her own expense, anda 
number of them are now raising funds for the restoration 
of the interior of the church, in conformity with the draw- 
ing we have at Mount Vernon of the original plan of the 
pews, showing which pews were owned by Washington, 
and also of the high pulpit, sounding board, and chancel. 
The Sunday the regents spend at Mount Vernon they al- 
ways attend the services at Pohick, driving six miles 
through pleasant country roads to the church. The first 
Sunday I attended, some ten years ago, was made memor- 
able by the celebration of the centennial of the present 
brick church. The venerable white-haired historiographer 
of Virginia preached the sermon, and heseemed to gather 
up all his waning forces for a supreme effort to honor 
the occasion and to bear witness to the Christian character 
of Washington. The sermon was a soul-stirring oration, 
from the text, ‘‘He that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than hewho taketh a city”—and the text was illustrated by 
the character of Washington, the key-note of which Dr. 
Slaughter showed to be Christianity. My heart went out 
then to old Pohick, so near to the heart and home of Wash- 
ing. 

The foundations of the Church have, by the blessing of 
God, been laid a second time and there is much encourage- 
ment for the future. A rector has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Wallis, and he is said to be a man of earnest faith- 
fulness, who will do allin his power for the temporal and 
spiritual advancement of the parish. 

Yet, as the congregation is no longer composed of 
wealthy land-owzers and is only able to raise six hundred 
dollars a year for the expenses of the church, including the 
stipend of the rector, those interested in the old, historic 
church feel the need of a partial endowment for the susten- 
tation of the parish, and the committee thinks that a 
united effort on the part of the churches in the country to 
make an offering for the endowment of Pohick, on the 
Sunday before the 22nd of February next, weuld accom- 
plish this object and place the parish church of Mount Ver- 
non beyond the chances and changes of time. 

It would be areproach to our Christian patriotism if a 
church with such hallowed associations with the past, and 
whose work in the present isso necessary, should be per- 
mitted to decline. God willing, we will keep the sacred 
fires burning on her altars, renew her walls and bulwarks, 
and keep thé doors ever open for Christian worship, of the 
church whose walls were raised by Washington and his co- 


workers, to the glory of the Master. 
E. B. A. R. 
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The Living Church 


Chicago, Febuary 15, 1896 


Rev C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


This is the most favorable season of the year for 
securing new subscriptions. Will the clergy and other 
friends who desire to extend the field of THE LivInG 
CuuRCH, now make aunited effort to aid the publisher. 
He offers liberal commissions. Write for terms. Read 


premium offers, pages 873 and 874. 


THE vacancy in the primatial see of Armagh, 
brings to mind the peculiar mode pursued in se- 
lecting the Archbishop and Primate of all Ireland. 
The first step is for the diocese of Armagh to 
elect a bishop. This having been accomplished, 
the Irish Episcopal Bench, including the bishop- 
elect of Armagh, meet and elect a primate. If the 
selection does not fall upon the bishop-elect, he 
must change places with the bishop who is elected. 
Thus it comes about that neither diocese has the 
man of its chvice. It passes ordinary comprehen- 
sion to know why the election should not be sim- 
ply to the archdiocese in the first place. Thus the 
diocese rendered vacant by the translation would 
be allowed to elect its own bishop. ‘The late Pri- 
mate had only held his high position two years. 
Outside of Ireland it appears to all who know any- 
thing of the Irish prelates that there is one who 
stands head and shoulders above his brethren, 
and whose selection for the vacant position would 
confer lustre upon the Church of Ireland. We 
mean Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry. But the 
narrowness of party spirit will hardly allow the 
hope that anything so excellent is possible. The 
treatment this eminent man, among the first of 
his generation, received from his brethren, espe— 
cially the Archbishop of Dublin, and from many 
of the clergy, in connection with the projected 
Church Congress last year, indicates, we fear, that 
the Bishop of Derry is destined to share the usual 
fate of prophets. His honor is everywhere except 
in his own country and among his own friends. 


THE Cambridge Theological School has issued 
its annual catalogue, from which we learn that 
there are 51 students in attendance. There has 
been some exultation over the fact that, notwith- 
standing events which have become historical, the 
number of students has increased. This seem’ to 
be considered a practical vindication of the semi- 
nary, in view of the circumstances of two years 
ago, when diplomas were conferred upon young 
men who had disavowed belief in an article of the 
Creed, and had accordingly been debarred from or- 
dination by the action of the Standing Committee, 
Writers in Zhe Cambridge Churchman assert that 
this school is the head and front of what has become 
notorious as ‘‘Massachusetts Churchmanship.”” We 
observe that the dean in his report states that the 
sixteen members of the senior class belong to 
twelve different dioceses. It appears, therefore, 
that a number of bishops who have put before the 
Church a strong statement against the teachings 
which have been charged against this seminary, 
do nevertheless send their candidates toit. This 
is, of course, a substantial triumph for the school; 
what its significance is for the Church at large, 
time will show. We are somewhat surprised at 
the emphasis which the dean gives to the inten- 
tions of the founders. It shows courage also to 
print, as is done on page 5, the ‘‘purpose” of the 
principal founder Mr, B, T, Reed. Apparently 
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Mr. Reed would have been no friend to the mod- 
ern art of ‘‘interpretation.”’ 


Keeping Lent 


We do not need to explain to our readers the 
significance of the season of Lent, or the purpose 
of its appointment. Each rector will do that for 
his people. We aim only to second his exhorta- 
tion for its observance. The issue is plainly this: 
Will Churchmen be consistent and live up to their 
professions and privileges, or will they say one 
thing and do another? 

“Edifying” is a process, and is wrought by 
means. All Christians recognize this fact and act 
uponit. No denomination assumes to dispense 
with means. Everywhere it is felt that the cur- 
rent of secular life must be turned aside by some 
strong barrier; that the interests, aims, and ambi- 
tions of this mortal life must be held in check by 
some religious appointment that secures the atten- 
tion and directs the energies of the soul with in- 
tense consecration to God. Itis a spiritual need 
that is everywhere recognized and provided for. 

We will not now criticise the systems around us, 
the revivals, union meetings, weeks of prayer, etc. 
Those who use them are at least consistent and 
earnest. Churchmen believe that they have ‘‘a 
more excellent way.” There are good works pre- 
pared for them to do, good ways marked out for 
them to walkin. Lent is one of them, and a very 
important one. We do well, we believe, to leave 
the others undone; but what if we leave this un- 
done also? 

The neglect of Lenten duties, Lenten discipline, 
Lenten devotions, is not only disloyalty to the 
Church, but practical denial of the supremacy of 
Christ’s claim. The uninterrupted following of the 
business and pleasures of this life, even with mod- 
eration and temperance, forbids the entire conse- 
cration of heart and mind and soul and strength to 
God. Itis a need of the soul that these absorb- 
ing interests of the world that now is, should be 
subordinated, at times, and madeto give way com- 
pletely to the interests of the life to come. 

We have duties and claims, of course, from be- 
low. We may not neglect them. We may not 
live as though there were no material things, no 
earthly surroundings. But we may arrange our 
affairs, we may dispose our business, we may plan 
our needed recreations, so as to recognize, by a 
season of especial devotion, that we are pilgrims 
here, and seek a better country. 

If we cannot always dwell in this state, if the 
demands of our earthly calling cannot be utterly 
subordinated to our spiritual needs, we can at 
least assert the rights of our souls to a foretaste of 
heaven, during the season of Lent. We can rec- 
ognize our discipleship as our real ‘‘calling,” as 
the first claim, as the master of our lives, by sub- 
erdinating our worldly business to the appoint- 
ments of Lent. By such a consistent course, we 
shall become masters of our business, masters of 
ourselves, servants of God, and not slaves to the 
world. 


A Persistent Mistake 


From time to time assertions are made in lead- 
ing religious papers to the effect that the Church 
of England and the Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try have become more exclusive in recent times 
than was the casein earlier days. With regard to 
the American Church, it has sometimes been af- 
firmed that in the days of Bishop White and his 
contemporaries, exchange of pulpits was recog- 
nized as perfectly legitimate. Upon this point we 
have spoken before, and have, we think, shown 
that the statement is perfectly groundless. What- 
ever cases of the kind may have occurred were 
regarded as entirely irregular and were invaria- 
bly discountenanced and rebuked by those in au- 
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thority. The quotations we have recently given 
from the early Pastorals penned by Bishop White, 
are sufficient to show what position was main- 
tained by that venerable prelate and his brother 
bishops during the first half century from the 
formation of our separate constitution. Bishop 
White calls such modes of displaying religious fra- 
ternity and good will ‘‘an inroad upon the consti- 
tution of the Church of Christ.” 

But the statement which has repeatedly ap- 
peared in more than one paper, goes further back 
than this. We find, for instance, the following 
sweeping assertion: ‘During the first century of 
the Reformation, Presbyterian ministers were wel- 
come to Episcopal pulpits without re-ordination ;” 
and furthermore, that ‘‘this recognition of the 
Presbyterian order was based on the very law of 
Queen Elizabeth which re-established the Church 
after the death of Mary.” (Zhe Christian Family 
Newspaper.) 

In the same connection, anaive astonishment is 
expressed that so many‘‘Episcopal rectors” should 
be ignorant of such well-Enown facts, and it is in- 
sinuated that our seminaries foster this ignorance 
by withholding the truth of history. 

Assertions made with such confidence are liable 
to be accepted by the busy multitude without fur- 
ther inquiry. Indeed, the paper from which we 
have quoted has no doubt taken its facts at sec- 
ond hand, having found them stated with equal 
confidence somewhere else. 

Two distinct allegations are made, one touching 
practice, the other law. We shall take up the 
latter point first. Our contemporary, whose re- 
marks we have taken as a text, says that “this 
recognition of the Presbyterian order was based 
upon the very law of Queen Elizabeth which re- 
established the Church after the death of Mary.” 
It is worth while to point out that no such law 
was ever enacted, for the sufficient reason that 
the Church never having been disestablished, could 
not be re-established. It is avery common error 
to assume that at some time during the Reforma- 
tion period, presumably at the beginning of Eliz- 
abeth’s reign, the Church of England was ‘‘by law 
established.” In fact nothing of the kind ever 
took place. 

Several laws touching religion were, however, 
passed at the beginning of that reign. These laws 
embraced the restoration of the royal supremacy, 
the Act of Uniformity, restoring the Prayer Book, 
and some others chiefly relating to Church prop- 
erty and revenues. None of these has any bear- 
ing upon the present question, unless it be the en- 
actment of the Prayer Book, which, with its Or- 
dinal requiring all who minister in the Church of 
England to be episcopally ordained, gave very 
little comfort to the partisans of “the Presbyterian 
order.” 

It is possible that what is really referred to by 
those who speak of a ‘‘law” of Elizabeth in this 
connection, is the act passed in 1571, thirteen years 
after her accession, requiring subscription to the 
39 Articles and providing that those who had been 
ordained by some other form than that which was 
set forth in the Ordinal, should be allowed to have 
cure of souls on condition of such subscription. 
There were large numbers of priests who belonged 
to that category. They had been ordained ac- 
cording to the Latin Ordinal in Queen Mary’s time 
orearlier. The act had no reference to persons 
not episcopally ordained, and when not many 
years later it was appealed to asif it covered those 
of the Presbyterian order, such a claim was dis- 
missed with something like contempt by the au- 
thorities. 

Among the ‘‘Constitutions and Canons Ecclesi- 
astical” of the same year, 1571, we find it ordered 
that no person shall have ‘‘any ecclesiastical min- 
istry’ who comes into a diocese without commen- 
datory letters from a bishop. Ina convocation or 
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synod at Westminster in 1575, it is provided that 
no one ‘‘shall be admitted to any dignity or bene- 
fice with the cure of souls” unless he has been 
regularly ordained by a bishop in accordance with 
the Ordinal. 

In 1584 the Archbishop set forth three articles 
to be subscribed by all who were admitted to any 
ecclesiastical function, accompanied by an in- 
junction that ‘‘none be admitted to preach or in- 
terpret the Scriptures, unless he bea priest or dea- 
con at the least, admitted thereunto according to 
the laws of this realm.” 

If we pass to the celebrated canons of 1604, 
nothing could be more stringent or uncompromis- 
ing than their condemnation of all irregularity 
and their insistence upon episcopal ordination. 
The seventh of these canons declares that they 
‘“‘do greatly err” who assert (among other things) 
“that any since the Apostles’ time, till of late days, 
was ever held to be a lawful minister of the Word 
and Sacraments,.who.was not ordained priest or 
minister by the imposition of the hands of some 
bishop.” It also says that it can proceed from ‘‘no 
other than the wicked spirit,” for men to discredit 
“that form of Church government which was es- 
tablished by the Apostles, and left by them to con- 
tinue inthe Church to the end of the world.” 

It is hardly necessary to say more upon the 
subject of the law of. the Church during the first 
half century from the accession of Elizabeth. We 
have quoted chiefly from Cardwell’s ‘‘Synodalia,” 
where the curious reader may doubtless find more 
to the same effect. 


One further remark must be made. If thelaw 


~ of the Church of England wassuch as the acts and - 


canons make it plain that it was, then any such 
thing as “welcoming Presbyterian ministers to 
Episcopal pulpits” was distinctly a violation of the 
law. If anything of the kind took place it was in 
defiance of the law both of Church and State. 

The Episcopal Visitation Articles from Archbish- 
op Parker down, are entirely in accord with the 
fundamental principles laid down in the preface to 
the Ordinal and with the legislative acts we have 
quoted. Even Archbishop Grindal who was not 
very firm in opposition to innovation, was careful 
to require that no one who was not at least in dea- 
cons’ orders or in possession of a license (as lay 
reader), should even read Common Prayer in any 
church or chapel. 


We turn now to the cases actually cited by 
way of proving that Presbyterians were ‘‘wel- 
comed to Episcopal pulpits.”” There are, we be- 
lieve, three notable instances in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. Whether others have been discovered very 
recently, we confess that we are not informed. If 
so, itis hardly possible they could add anything 

to the facts brought to light by a consideration of 
these three. The first is Whittingham who, hav- 
ing been ‘‘ordained” at Geneva, was appointed 
through the influence of a court favorite, the Earl 
of Leicester, to the Deanery of Durham, where 
the puritanizing Pilkington was bishop. Pilking- 
ton’s successor, Barns, found the diocese in such 
a condition, that he called it ‘‘an Augean stable.” 
The Archbishop of York, entering upon an investi- 
gation, learned, among other things, that Whit- 
tingham was ‘‘no ordained minister,” that he was 
neither deacon or priest according to law, but “a 
mere layman.” He was accordingly cited for 
trial and would hardly have escaped deprivation 
had he not died while the case was still sub judice. 

The next case was that of Travers, the antago- 
nist of Hooker. He held an appointment as lec- 
turer at the Temple, which did not, we believe, 
involve the administration of the sacraments. He 
was silenced by Archbishop Whitgift, and in the 
controversy which ensued, his lack of valid orders 
came to light. He was accordingly informed that 
without ordination he could not again be per- 
mitted to exercise any ministration in the Church, 
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In the course of the discussion, Travers asserted 
that there were others in like case with himself, 
to which the Archbishop replied, ‘I know none 
such.” Travers also referred to the act of 1571, 
which we described above, indicating that he 
thought orthodox ministers like himself ought to 
be treated as well as popish priests. The Arch- 
bishop replied caustically that ‘‘when the like act 
is made tor his ministry then he may allege it.” 

The remaining case is that of one Morrison who 
was licensed in 1582 by Archbishop Grindal. Mor- 
rison was from Scotland. It is too hastily assumed 
that he was only in Presbyterian orders. Though 
religion in Scotland was in a very mixed condi- 
tion, bishops were not formally abolished till 1580. 
Morrison's ordination had taken place in 1575. 
Moreover, the license distinctly states that the 
part of Scotland from which he came was ‘‘con- 
formable to the orthodox faith and sincere religion 
now received in this realm of England, and estab- 
lished by public authority.” It seems, therefore, 
that the case of Morrison is irrelevant to the pres- 
ent discussion. It does not appear that any ques- 
tion arose in regard to his regularity. 

We do not insist that there were not other ex- 
amples of the same kind which have not emerged 
into the light of history. It was entirely within 
the limits of possibility that illegal appointments 
might be made by puritanizing patrons and con- 
nived at by careless or time-serving bishops. Be- 
sides this, there is abundant evidence that letters 
of orders were not infrequently forged by persons 
“of tender consciences,” as they described them- 
selves, whose scruples would not allow them to 
submit to the imposition of episcopal hands. The 
canons of 1575, direct that “diligent inquisition” 
be made for such cases that they may be deposed. 

But this much, we contend, is clear: the law of 
Church and State allowed the validity ef no orders 
except those conferred by bishops, and the public 
official acts of those in authority were always 
strictly in accordance with the law. 

To this it is to be added-that if, under the lax 
administration of individual bishops, either from 
their own disaffection to the established order of 
things, or in deference to powerful patrons, per- 
sons not in episcopal orders obtained ecclesiasti- 
cal appointments, in every case, where the matter 
was brought to the test, the decision was adverse 
to allowing any welcoming of Presbyterian or 
other non-Episcopal ministers to ‘‘the pulpits” of 
the Church. We have no doubt that in most of 
our seminaries the true facts of our own Church 
history are not ignored, and in this matter there 
is no possible temptation to ignore them or to 
‘‘withhold” the fullest information on the points 
in dispute. 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
Ut 


The editor has asked me to strike a key-note for 
Lent, and as it is his first request, I will endeavor to 
carry it out. What shall that note be? Let it be some 
word of warning, some word which, short, piercing, 
singular, will arrest the attention and remain in the 
memory. Let me choose the word. It is ‘ lukewarm.” 
Keep that before you asa warning anda danger while 
the solemn hours of Lent, one by one, join the Lents 
which are past and gone. 

You know what a nauseous thing a lukewarm drink 
is. We like cold drinks and hot drinks, but just a 
tepid liquid is sickening. You know what lukewarm 
people are, half and half, milk and water. If any 
cause, or any effort to do good, to effect any change, 
attracts to it only lukewarm people, we despair of it, 
we know that nothing will ever beaccomplished. Now 
let us consider lukewarmness in reference to religion, 
in reference to ourselves, our parish, our Church, our 
fellow-men, our dear Master, This, remember, is the 
time to doit. Weare on the threshold of Lent, and 
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Lent is no time for sprinkling rose water, for admin- 
istering soothing syrups, for coddling and smoothing 
down. Itis a time forshaking up, for spiritual house- 
cleaning, for opening doors and windows in the heart, 
for snatching the fillet from blinded eyes, for unstop- 
ping the dulled ears, for sending sharp arrows between 
the joints of the world’s armorright into the soul. Do 
not say: ‘‘In the old Episcopal Church of our boyhood 
we did not have all this excitement. When Lent came, 
we had of course Wednesday and Friday prayers, just 
prayers with alittle reading, and we made some dif- 
ference in our food, but there was no commotion. We 
were not made to feel uncomfortable with every- 
day prayers and constant addresses, and early Com- 
munions, and Three Hours on Good Friday, and ever- 
lasting begging for this or that thing, andrasping ser- 
mons on Sundays.” Now if there is one thing for 
which you ought to be thankful, it isthat the old- 
fashioned Episcopal Church has all been swept away, 
and that now not even her worst enemy can cry ‘‘luke- 
warm,” as he beholds her glorious activity. But while 
the Church is not lukewarm, are not you? You, emi- 
nent member of the Church, always in your place, 
ever ready to give your quarter, and do your part? 
Are you not lukewarm, man or woman actively en- 
gaged in some part of the Church work, talking much 
about it, and thinking much about it? Are you not 
lukewarm,all you who press up the altar, and wear the 
livery of the Saviour of the world? And if youheara 
whisper in your heart, ‘‘No, Iam not,” down on your 
knees, poor conceited soul, and pray God to open your 
eyes upon yourself. Not lukewarm!! Let us rehearse 
the standards and see for ourselves. ‘‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with a)l 
thy mind and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength,” ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;” 
“Thou shalt not let the sun go down upon thy wrath;” 
“If thy right eye, or hand, or foot, cause thee to com- 
mit sin, cut it off and cast it from thee;’ ‘‘Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us;” ‘He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me, is not worthy of Me.” How do you appear 
when you set yourself over against words like these? 
And remember these words were not addressed tosome 
select coterie from which you can wriggle away, and 
say they do not apply to you; they were spoken to the 
whole body of Christians, they belong to every age 
and everybody in every parish. Do you, for example, 
love the Lord with all your heart and soul and mind 
andstrength? Do you love Him with half your heart, 
with a quarter of your soul, with a twentieth part of 
your mind, with a hundredth part of your strength? 
Is not lukewarm really too good a word for you? Ought 
not ‘‘ice cold” to be put in itsplace? But ‘‘lukewarm” 
is the right word, for it does imply some warmth. A 
lukewarm bath might be life, an ice cold one, death. 
You do love God insome degree. Generous impulses 
and high resolves do stir within you. You do try in 
some faint, languid way to follow in Histrain. I am 
not addressing cold and heartless formalists, they are 
not likely to read this paper. What I mean is that 
there is an absence of that enthusiasm, that eager- 
ness, that devotion to our spiritual state, and the spir- 
itual state of the world, that glow, that fire, that rush 
which would transform the world, and change this 
unsteady progress of the Gospel of 
Christ into a magnificent victory! Now, what do ycu 
do, when you find placed before you some lukewarm 
drink? Why you send it out to the fire. Do that way 
with your spiritual life. What fire,do you ask? Why, 
the fireof penitence, the fire of stern resolve, the fire 
of earnest aspirations. The blessed Food so often on 
our altars is a fire, the piercing words of Holy Scrip- 
ture is a fire, prayer is a fire, the giving up of the will 
is afire. Take your souls then and warm them up. 
And what do you say to the lukewarm people in your 
service? ‘‘My son, if you want to stay with me, you 
will have to show a livelier interest, and step around 
quicker.” So God says to us, ‘‘Myson, if you continue 
in this languid way, doing a half-and-half duty, if you 
show no more interest, yourlukewarmness will become 
coldness, and thecoldness will become iciness, and 
you will lose your soul, not because I wish it, but be- 
cause you willit.” Oh, beloved, let us, this Lent, strug- 
gle with lukewarmness; love Him alittle more, open 
our hearts to the firscof the Sun of Righteousness. 
The ice will melt, the indifference will become enthu- 
siasm; warm ourselves, we will help to set the world 
on fire, 
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Let Us Have Peace 


A committee composed of leading citizens of Chica- 
go, has forwarded an appeal ‘‘to the press and 
people” to mark the Washington birthday of this year 
by joining in a great memorial in the interest of in- 
ternational peace. The following extract explains 


the movement: 

On the 22nd of this February, the people of the United 
States will celebrate the birth of George Washington. Let 
the people make that day even more glorious by inaugurat- 
ing a movement for cementing all the English-speaking 
people of the world in peace and fraternal unity. 

We therefore suggest and propose that the people of all 
cities and towns of the Union, at their meetings to celebrate 
the birth of Washington, or at special meetings called for 
the purpose on the Sunday afternoon next following, or in 
the meetings of their societies, clubs, churches, social, reli- 
gious,or commercial organizations nearest in time to Wash” 
ington’s birthday, shall embody their views, each assem- 
blage in its own way, on the following questions: 

x. Do we wish the governments of the United States and 
Great Britain, by formal treaty, to establish arbitration as 
the method of concluding all differences, which may fail of 
settlement by diplomacy, between the two powers? 

2. What is our opinion of war as a mode of deciding con- 
troversies between the United States and Great Britain? 

Dr. William C. Gray, 69 Dearborn street, Chicago, and 
William E. Dodge, 11 Cliff street, New York, will receive 
the proceedings, which should be sent in duplicate, and 
arcange them for transmission to the President of the 
United States and the Queen of England. 


The Crisis in Japan 


Dear Livinc CHuRcH: A few days ago the advisory 
committee of the ‘‘Nara Private Middle School,” which 
is under the control of the Bishop of Tokyo, held a meet- 
ing to consider what should be done in the present crisis. 
After a checkered existence of about seven years, the 
school received permission from the government to ehange 
its name from the ‘‘Nara Anglo-Japanese School,” as it had 
been known, to the ‘“‘Nara Private Middle School.” ‘This 
official recognition gives to all the students certain advan- 
tages. It releases all students from conscription into 
either the army or the navy, and secures to all graduates the 
right, without further examination, of entering the Higher 
Middle School, which stands between the Middle School, 
and the University. This right is denied to all other 
schools, and .t is said that in case a graduate from another 
school desires to enter the ‘‘Higher Middle School” or the 
University, the entrance examination is purposely made 
especially hard. It has been the aim of the Educational 
Department (and from their standpoint how can one blame 
the leaders of education?) to keep the education of the 
youth of Japan as much as possible in its own hands. With 
that end in view, the two above-mentioned privileges were 
granted to all its schools and to those it saw fit to recog- 
nize. The consequence has been that with such odds 
against them most of the private schools have had to 
close their doors. Those which are still open have either 
the name of some man of reputation at the back of them, 
or are supported by a missionary society. 

In December of 1894 the Nara school received the recog- 
nition above referred to. The result was that in April of 
last year, which month is the beginning of the school year 
in Japan, there were over tno hundred applicants for ad- 
mission, as against the thirty names that had up to that 
time appeared on the books of the school. Of these a suffi- 
cient number were admitted to bring the total to one 
hundred and sixty-five, which was, and is, the utmost limit 
of the capacity of the buildings. 
be applications similar in point of number to those of last 
year. The question before our committee was: ‘Where 
shall we put and how accommodate these additional stu- 
dents?” This question was further complicated by the fact 
that the present accommodations of the school, even for the 
number we now have, fall far short of the requirements of 
the Educational Department. 

Latterly, we have received notice, in an unofficial way, 
that unless we bring our buildings up to the official require- 
ments our license will be withdrawn. It willbe seen that 
the crisis is areal one, and that the advisory committee 
have a very difficult question to deal with. In addition to 
the above, the plot of ground on which the school stands, 
while enough to accommodate the fifty students it was orig- 
inally supposed we should get, is totally inadequate to a 
school of three or four hundred, which there seems every 
prospect of our having. This lot is not the property of the 
school, but is rented from year to year. 

The Bishop in the January number of The Church in Ja: 
pan, says: ‘*‘We have come to a crisis in our school at 
Nara. Thisis the penalty of srccess. Unless we 
meet these requirements the government will withdraw its 
license. No Japanese could be induced to attend a 
school from which the government had withdrawn its 
license.” The Bishop then goes on to say that the new 
building will cost about three thousand dollars. He does 
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not speak of a new lot, which, according to size and loca- 
tion, will cost from twoto three theusand dollars more. 

The opportunity for teaching and preaching the Gospel 
in a school of this kind is a greatone. Itis uniquein Ja- 
pan. In ordinary government schools of every grade oppo- 
sition to Christianity is steady and strong and, the vast 
majority consider that it is proper to oppose the spread of 
Christianity in every possible way. It is difficult to get 
children to attend Sunday school, even the children of 
Christian parents, because during the succeeding week they 
are held up to ridicule by their fellow pupils, and often- 
times by their teachers also. How great a thing is it, then, 
to have a school of three or four hundred pupils where the 
whole tendency of the teaching and the attitude of the 
teachers and students is opposite to that mentioned above! 
One cannot indeed teach Christianity as a part of the cur- 
ticulum, but instead of its being cast out as unclean, it oc- 
cupies the post of honor, and is looked upon with respect. 
Outside of the school, every effort is made to bring Christ 
home to the minds and hearts of the unbelievers. 

Mr. Evans, the representative of the St. Andrew’s Broth- 
erhood in Japan, and I are doing what we czin to reach the 
students, and are meeting with success. Mr. Evans has 
been very active. We are assisted by Mr. Zamada, a dea- 
con working here under my supervision, and by the prin- 
cipal and teachers of the school, one of whom has acted as 
interpreter for Mr. Evans who has not been out long 
enough to master the language. The Christian students 
are, asarule, the best students in their several classes. 

There are many missionaries in Japan who long in vain 
for the opportunities we enjoy of preaching the Gospel. 
There are few opportunities like that given by the Nara 
School. It pains our hearts beyond expression that we are 
in so much danger of losing this chance of preaching and 
teaching Christ, because of the lack of means to meet the 
needs of this promising work. The danger increases every 
day. Shall we be forced to give it up? 

J. Linpsay PaTTon. 

Nara, Japan, Jan. 3rd, 1896. 


Letters to the Editor 


DWELLING TOGETHER IN UNITY 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Ata meeting held for missionary purposes, the first of its 
kind held inthe new and beautiful Church Club house at 
Walnut and 12th st., I heard this remarkable statement fall 
from the lips of Bishop Whitaker. He said that one-third 
of the parishes of his diocese did not contribute one cent to 
the cause of foreign missions, and according to statistics 
one-quarter of the parishes in the New York diocese did not 
either. 

Dr. McConnell, of St. Stephen’s, in his talkin a Baptist 
church on Christian unity, in speaking of our Church’s 
derelictness on this important work, said it was a disease 
of the body of Christ. The new Archdeacon Brady, speak- 
ing at the same meeting with Bishop Whitaker, said that a 
rector of a prominent parish had said that it would be “a 
good thing to drop missionary work until the Episcopal 
churches could dwell together in unity,” speaking of the 
Church in Philadelphia. We do need, my dear Livine 
CHURCH, a coming together on some common ground 
right here in Philadelphia. Some part of the Church is offen- 
sively High, with the other part distressingly Low. I often 
feel thankful that I commenced my Church life in Chicago, 
where the Church adheres to the broader middle ground, 
where the missionary spirit is more zealous, where Church- 
manship is more aggressive, where Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew work is more brotherly. Evidence is daily develop- 
ing that the Episcopal Church is the growing missionary 
Church. Let it be the daily prayer of every one of its par- 
ishioners thatit be surely that, and more, thatit be the 
Church of the people by coming closer together; by the 
opening of its church doors from early morn to late at 
night, where any one could rest, meditate, and pray, not 
only on Sunday, but on every day; that every seat will be 
free, and every stranger given the best seat. Oh! ifsuch 
things could come to pass, what a revelation in Church 
life there would be, what an awakening among the masses 
of the people, what a thawing of ‘frozen dignity.” There 
would no longer be any question on what basis all the 
“churches” would unite. They would simply follow their 
flocks. Amen. Let us pray for it! 

R. W. JENNINGS. 

Philadelphia. 


CO-RELATION IN SUNDAY SCHOOL STUDY 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

The plea of your correspondent, Mr. (Dr.?) Meares, for 
more attention from parents to the matter of study of Sun- 
day school lessons, must have struck a respondent chord in 
at least the minds and hearts of all Sunday schoolteachers; 
we will hope, of a few other persons also. 

We are less likely to flee before difficulties if we boldly 
face them (with a view to correction) thanif we shut our 
eyes tothem. Among the radical difficulties interfering 
with study by Sunday school ysupils are: rst. Failure on 
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the part of even many otherwise worthy communicants to 
recognize the injuries and risks involved in the neglect of 
lesson studies. 2nd. A distorted view of the extent of ben- 
efits accruing from the-public school work. 3rd. The poor 
classification of children, so often unavoidable. 4th. The 
due weight to be given to the fact that Sunday being in- 
tended as a day of rest, if the children haveto study on 
that day they should not haveit as a task. 

Of course successful coping with the difficulties depends 
much upon the capacity of the teacher. The requirements 
for Church Sunday school teachers have been pretty well 
ventilated for some years by Church papers, Sunday 
school institutes, and Sunday school teachers’ meetings. If 
I may be allowed some “brief remarks,” I prefer to touch 
upon the double question of how,under existing conditions 
the best work may be done towards immediate results and’ 
towards overcoming present evils in working methods. In 
our great necessities, 1t is natural and well to seek models 
both in Church and secular experiences, and it seems to be 
a growing question, how far to followin the wake of public 
school theories and practices. Here, Mr. Meares has sug- 
gested some points worthy of emulation. There may be 
others. 

Shortly before seeing Mr. Meares’ letter, my attention 
had been incidentally drawn to the emphasis given by 
school authorities of these days to co-relation of studies. 
The teacher is urged to seek the height, breadth, depth, 
and intertwinings in all conceivable lines of reseaich €x- 
cept those connected with Church organizatien. Ifthe 
fruits of that ostracized tree of knowledge are desired for 
any child or youth, we are referred to “home and Surday 
school.” The large majority of homes have none to fur- 
nish, so the bulk of this rich element of co-relation is left 
to one hour a week (or less) plus what golden grains from 
public worship and preachirg may sink into mirds much 
disposed to wander, and whose presence in the Lord’s 
house, if at all, is in most cases sadly irregular. Mean- 
while, matters pertaining directly to religion being the 
only matters upon which public school teachers are rot 
required to properly inform themselves, such falsifications 
as the widely accepted statements of Henry the VIII’s re- 
lations to the Church, are a frequent product of American 
State teaching. 7 

The picture is depressing, though not hopeless. If the 
principle of co-relation is important anywhere, it is vital 
here. The features in which public school work is deficient 
need tobe suppliedin the Sunday school, not merely 4s 
supplementary or completing a fully rounded curriculum, 
but as guardian elements of right education for right de- 
velopment of character and life. 

In ‘infant classes” the quickness of eye and ear and 
readiness of memory that prevail in earliest years of life, 
are successfully handled by adaptative talk on Church em- 
blems and illustrated Bible stories (particularly such as are 
associated with the Church year), and having the children 
memorize (as they easily do) the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and 
Ten Commandments, and the first part of the Church 
Catechism. Pleasing variety is offered by attractive 
cards with suitable short selections from Bible, Prayer 
Book, or Hymnal, for them to take home and get some one 
One more feature of importance 
(this may be made a treat) —stories of mission work of the 
American Church told, or read from The Young Christian 
Soldier, and other papers, with the understanding that next 
Sunday they will be asked to tell the same story in their 
own words. Here we have at the threshold the three ele- 
ments of the Church, in which the youngest child when 
taken to church with parent, brother, or sister, will enjoy 
the recognition that the grown people ate doing something- 
he or she knows something about and can participate in. 
These three elements, the Church’s doctrine, worship, and 
visible life, are co-related, each and all, in the three books 
accepted by the American Church at large, the Bible, 
Prayer Book, andthe half:century old and ever-growing 
publication, the Spirit of Missions, with its fascinating 
child, Zhe Young Christian Soldier. 

The infant class gets its littie glimmerings from these_ 
lights, at second-hand. The second-hand business ought 
to gradually disappear with the development of the power 
supposed to be evolving in five school days of the week, to 
read, search, and commit for themselves. But here the 
obstacles loom up. And now, having come to what I have 
in contemplation, I have an appalling vision of blue pencils 
and waste-baskets. Please, Mr. Chairman, grant ‘one 
word more” next week to 

AN ‘‘AMERICAN CHURCH” LAYMAN. 


THE SEABURY COMEMMORATION 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

May I be permitted to call further attention to the brief 
notice of the centennial commemoration of the death of 
Bishop Seabury, which appeared in your news columns of 
February rst? 

It is at any time worth a Churchman’s while to make a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Seabury in the noble church of 
St. James’, New London. But forallthat love Zion and 
recognize that “the glory of children are their fathers,” 
there is a feast of fat things indeed in store on February 
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26th. With sermons by Bishop Coleman and Dr. Seabury, 
and the promised presence of numerous representatives of 
Bishop Seabury’s diocese and parishes, the occasion can 
not fail to be most instructive in regard to the early history 
of the Church in the UnitedStates. Let those that purpose 
sorre day to read Dr. Jarvis’ famous Latin inscription on 
Seabury’s tomb, be reminded that a unique opportunity of 
so doing will be afforded on Wednesday, Feb. 26th. 

The New London boats, ‘‘Norwich Line,” leave pier 40, 
North river, near Desbrosses st., daily at5:30P.M., and 
New London, r<turning, late in the evening, thus affording 
those who live in or near New York a chance to attend 
these services without losing more than one day. A 
luncheon for the clergy will be served in the parish house. 

F. E. S. S. 


_—_——————— es 
A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In my article, ‘Line upon Line,” I failed to mention that 
the church in which the festival was held was an unconse- 
crated one. Hence ‘‘W. R. B.’s” very pertinent query: 
How was stich a use reconcilable with the consecration 
service?—a query for which I am much obliged, asit gives 
me, with your kind permission, an opportunity to make 
the above explanation. I especially desire to do so in jus 
tice to the rector, whom I misrepresented in omitting the 
saving clause, and who, as I happen to know, regretted tke 
necessity of using even the unconsecrated church for tke 
Sunday school festival. Weenie 


THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The writer has been for a long time interested in the 
communications in your valuable paper uponthe matter of 
the Sunday schools. I do not think that any of them quite 
Strike at the root of the trouble. An experience of over 
60 years as scholar, teacher, and superintendent, has con- 
vinced me that the fault lies largely with the parents and 
the parish priest. When the good Lord blessed me with 
children I did not permit them to attend Sunday school, 
but sent them to be catechised whenever the rector held 
such a service. The founder of the Sunday school intended 
to have its benefits offered only to children who by 
the neglect or ignorance of their parents were unable to 
get any other instruction. If, therefore, the priest would 
impress upon the minds of parents that they should devote 
at least a portion of each Sunday to the catechetical in- 
struction of those committed to their care,they would gen- 
erally get it from far more competent hands than the large 
majority of Sunday school teachers. Avoid all this con- 
tention for prizes and sudden swelling of numbersin the 
schools, looking for benefits from the Christmas trees,some 
of them in large cities even attending two or three schools 
at the same time, thus tempting to commit acts that the 
instruction they are supposed to receive would prevent. I 
might add that the inspection of most any Sunday school 
would show how utterly incompetent for the duties they 
should perform are a large majority of the teachers in the 


schools. 
Aw OLD LAYMAN. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SUNDAY 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Sunday does not seem to be kept as it ‘should bein 
America. Il was brought up in England, where Sunday is 
kept by allclasses. I suppose from the number of foreign- 
ers in this country, people become careless about Sunday. 
Where we are living (a boarding house) there is a music 
teacher in the house who does not scruple to give his les- 
sons all day on Sunday, and no one seems to object or 
think it out of the way. All kinds of reading goes on, and 
church is the last thing thought of. It must be very trying 
to the clergy every where. We have several nice churches 
in this place, and any quantity of sects, of course; but I 
should think our Church people would show that they were 
trying to keep Sunday by doing what they must knowis 
their duty, and trying toset agood example. Please sug- 
gest some remarks as to what should be done by strangers 
far from home. America is a nice country, and it seems 
sad to see what indifference there is as to religious mat- 
ters. My father was an English vicar, and we were strictly 
brought up, which makes it all the harder to see how dif- 
ferently they keep Sunday here. M. 


TRANSFER OF TERRITORY 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

I, for one, would like to know the exact truth about the 
transfer of territory from Texas to New Mexico by the 
General Convention. In the first place,the Living Church 
Annual contradicts itself. On page 64 it says that the 
counties of El Paso, Reeves, Jeff Davis, Presidio, Foley, 
Buchel, and Pecos, have been taken from Western Texas 
aud added to New Mexico. On page 180 it tells us that 
only the first two named counties have been added. Which 
is right? ; 

Again: In your issue of Jan. asth, page 806, the Rev. 
E. S. Cross gives a resolution which he says was “furs 
nished by the secretary,” and was “adopted by the House 


of Bishops at the recent General Convention.” I have not 
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yet seen the Journal. I presume the resolution is correct. 
It gives the above seven named counties as the territory 
transferred. Can it be correct? Mr. Cross says: ‘One 
county, Brewster, has been omitted in the resolution, and 
Temains with Western Texas.” I ask: Why was it omitted? 
An examination of the map will show that every one of the 
seven named counties lies on one or the other river—the 
Rio Grande or the Pecos. It will also show that Brewster 
county lies about in the midst of the seven other counties, 
and is touched by neither river. Now, such a transfer of 
territory would necessitate the Bishop cf Western Texas 
crossing one of the said seven counties to get into part of 
his jurisdiction—Brewster county. Mr. Cross also says: 
“This transfer was made because the territory in question 
is difficult ot access for the Bishop of Western Texas, and 
easy of access for the Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona.” 
But how about Brewster coumty, which can be reached 
only by going through part of the newly transferred terri- 
tory, and which ‘‘rematos with Western Texas?” 
ARMAND DEROssET MEARES: 
1006 Potomac st., Baltimore, Jan. 29, 1896. 


MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

I have been greatly interested in the article on Japan, 
from The Church Eclectic, published in Tue Livinc CuuRcH 
of Jan. 18th. There seems to be, however, some unrecon- 
cilable facts, not made at all clear in The Zclectic, which 
appear to have influenced members of the House of Depu- 
ties. Some few years ago Bishop Hare was suddenly called 
away from his own diocese, at a time immediately follow- 
ing the battle of Wounded Knee, when the unfortunate 
Indians were most certainly in sore need of their Bishop’s 
fatherly care and counsel; but, because of the Bishop’s 
former connection with and knowledge of the Board of 
Missions, he was thought tc be peculiarly fitted to deal 
with a delicate question, most important to the Church in 
Japan. After Bishop Hare’s return the matter was ex- 
plained as the unwillingness of the Japanese Christians to 
be longer subject to foreign jurisdiction, claiming to be 
equal to manage their own Church for themselves. It was 
admitted, then, to be greatly owing to the delicate and 
judicious management of Bishop Hare that the native dis- 
content was allayed temporarily, or, in other words, tided 
over forthetime. Again, not long before the meeting of 
the last Triennial, we were told by the public prints that 
the Japanese did not want any more Christian missionaries 
sent to them; that they were prepared to carry on the work 
for themselves. The important question is, was the real 
wish of the native Christians conveyed to the Convention, 
or was it the voice only of the Japanese mission? 

If you can give us a frank explanation of these rather 
contradictory appearances, all lovers of truth will thank 
you. F. S. Lacey. 

Niles, Mich., Feb. 3rd. ; 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Chas. L. Sleight has resigned St. Clement’s, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa, and accepted an appointment to the missions at 
Raymertown and Boyntonville, diocese of Albany. Address, 
Raymertown, N. Y. 

The Rev. James Clark Morris who was ordained deacon by 
the Bishop of Kentucky on Sunday, Jan. a6th, has been trans- 
ferred to the diocese of Dallas, in response toa call.from the 
Bishop of Dallas and the vestry of the cathedral parish, and has 
entered upon his duties as assistant minister of St Matthew’s 
cathedral, 

The Rev. Hudson Stuck who for the past eighteen months 
has been priest in charge of the cithedral, has been ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, with the concurrence of the vestry, rec- 
tor of the cathedral parish, and dean of St. Matthew’s cathe- 
dral, Dallas. : 

The Rev. F. L. Humphreys, S.T.D, late of Morristown, in the 
diocese of Newark, has been appointed temporary chaplain at 
West Point, N. Y., until a permanent appointment shall be 
made by the President. 

The Rev. W. H. Sparling has entered upon the charge of Trin- 
ity church, Trinadad, Col. 

The Rev. Elmer R. Earle has taken chaige of St. Stephen’s 
church, New Harmony, Ind. 

Bishop Hare, of South Dakota, has recovered his health, and 
is able to officiate again. 

The Rev. Dean Hodges, D.D., of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., has been appointed one of the lec- 
turers at the Lowell Institute, Mass. 

The Rev. G. Ernest Magill entered upon his duties as rector of 
the church of the Holy Innocents, Hoboken, N. J., on the first of 
February. 

The Rev. E. Ernest Matthews has resigned the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s, Erie, diocese of Pittsburgh, to take effect April sth. 


Caution 
A Mr. Derlin S. Benedict was dropped from the list of candi- 
dates in the diocese of Fond du Lac for cause; in case of any ap- 
plication being made by him, information may be obtained of 
the diocesan authorities. 
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GIBBS.—Entered into heavenly rest on February 3rd, 1896, at 
Detroit, Mich., Frederick G. Gibbs. 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


BARCLAY.—At his residence in Steubenville, O., Tuesday, Jan, 
28, 1896, J. Mortimer Barclay, treasurer and vestryman of St. 
Paul’s parish. Funeral services were held in the church on Fri- 
day, Jan. 31, 1896. 

“We asked life for him, and Thou has given him a long life, 
even for ever and ever,” 


IN MEMORIAM 
J. MORTIMER BARCLAY 


The following minute was adopted by the vestry of St. Paul’s 
church, Steubenville, toexpress their sorrow at the death of 
their late treasurer and vestryman, 

“From his first coming to Steubenville, over 25 years ago, Mr. 
Barclay has been an enthusiastic friend of the parish, always 
loyal to his rector and bishop, generous with his means, sturdy 
inhiscreed. His death has entered the hearts and homes of 
most of the people of the community with a strong and personal 
sense of affliction. He was regarded by one and all as a man of 
beautiful character, tender and wise, and he will be sadly 
missed, both in the parish and community. We extend to his 
family our heartfelt sympathy in their great bereavement,” 


Appeals 


THE legal title of the General Board of Missions is The Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episoo- 
pal Church in the United States of America. 

Domestic missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions and 
thirty-seven dioceses, including work among Indians and col- 
ored people. Foreign missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece 
and Haiti. 

By the action of the late General Convention additional re~ 
sponsibilities were put upon the Board, which will require in- 
creased offerings immediately, 

OFFERINGS in all congregations are urgently requested early 
in the year. 

Remittance should be sent to the order of the Society, 281 
Fourth ave., New York; communications to the REV. WM. Ss. 
LANGFORD, D D., general secretary, Church Missions House. 


es 


RICHMOND, VA., April and, 1890. 

Pohick, the Mt. Vernon parish church, érected upwards of one 
hundred years ago, under the leadership of Washington, ona 
site chosen by himself, and where he worshiped, and served as 
warden and vestryman for more than twenty years, is stillin 
good condition, and attendea by a flourishing Sunday school 
and congregation, with a faithful pastor. But the people are too 
poor to raise an adequate support for their minister. To enable 
them todoso and keep the venerable and sacred edifice in re 
pair, itis proposed to raise a sum sufficient for a small endow- 
ment of the church. This Christian and patriotic object I cor- 
dially approveand commend tothe liberality of all who desire 
to impress the life and character of the Father of his Country on 
the minds of coming generations, 

FRANCIS M. WHITTLE, 
Bishop Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia. 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND 

The Rev. Mr. Wallis, professor of Hebrew, Theological Sem- 
inary of Virginia. Address Fairfax County, Va. 

Mrs, Elizabeth B. A, Rathbone, vice-regent for Michigan of 
the Mt. Vernon Association, Detroit, Mich. (437 Jefferson ave.) 

Mr. Harrison H. Dodge, superintendent Mt. Verncn. Address 
Mt. Vernon-on-Potomac, Va. 

The 23rd of February is fixed upon by the committee asa day 
upon which to ask for a united offering from all thechurches 
for Wash.ngton’s old parish. The clergy who are willing to 
participate in this patriotic, Christian work, are requested to 
give noticethe"previous Sunday of the offering to be made on 
the 23rd. 


Church and Parish 


ALTAR BREAD: Priests’ wafers one cent; people’s wafers 20 
cents a hundred; plain sheets two cents, Address, A. G. 
BLOOMER, 4 W. 2nd st., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


WANTED.—A choirmaster, one experienced in vested choirs, 
in Holy Orders, or willing to take deacon’s orders. Splendid 
parish, in a growing city in California. Address, A. B. C., THE 
LIVING CHURCH. 


ORGANIST and Choirmaster wants position, vested choir, long 
experience; success assured; satisfactory references; short trial 
accepted. Terms reasonable. ANGLICAN, this office. 


ORGANIST and choirmaster, recently from England; Mus. 


. Doc., cathedral experience, brilliant organist, director of boy 


choirs, and composer, desires post in good city. Highest referen- 
ces andtestimonials, Address MUSICUS, care LIVING CHURCH. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT.—John Sutcliffe, 702 Gaff Building, Chica- 
go, makes a specialty of churches. It will pay those expecting to 
biild to communicate with him. 


WANTED.—Parish paying moderate, but sure, salary, by priest, 
sound High Churchman, not ritualist. Age 37; small family; 
musical; favoring vested choirs. Highest recommendations by 
his own bishop and otherclergy. Nothing vacant in home dio- 
cese, else this advertisement would notappear. Address FI- 
DELITY, care LIVING CHURCH 


For Sale 
WESTCHESTER HILLS, one hour from New York, 96 acres and 
charming residence. Price, $18,000. Liberal mortgage if de- 
sired. MOORE, 359 Mulberry st., Newark, N. J. 
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Kalendar, February, 1896 


2. PURIFICATION, B. V. M. Septuagesima, White, 
g. Sexagesima. Violet, 
16, Quinquagesima, Violet, 
19. ASH WEDNESDAY. Violet. 
23. rst Sunday in Lent. (Red at Evensong). 
Violet. 
24. ST. MATTHIAS. Red. 
26, EMBER DAY. Violet. 
28. EMBER Day. Violet 


The death of Cardinal Persico leaves the College of 
Cardinals equally balanced between Italians and non- 
Italians. ‘here are now thirty-two of each. This has 
not happened before for centuries, In 1828, out of 
fifty-four, only eleven were toreigners; and in 1836, 
only eight out of fifty-eight. The changed condition 
of things is the work of the last two popes, Pius IX 
and Leo XIIl. Perhaps the loss of the temporal 
power has something to do with this change of policy. 


The Hospital Book and Newspaper Society has for 
its mission the collecting of reading matter from the 
public, and distributing it to the patients in the hospit- 
als. Inred boxes placed in ferry houses, railway sta- 
tions, and where the tides cf travel pass in New York 
city, the papers are daily collected, vast numbers be- 
ing dropped into the boxes. In the 21st annual report 
of the society, in which the whole community is inter- 
ested, it is announced that during the past year, 8,299 
books, 20,763 magazines, 50,369 weekly and illustrated 
papers, and 148,763 ordinary news,apers, were col- 
lected and distributed to hospitals. Gifts of reading 
matter are sent to many hospitals in other cities. 


A catechism approved by Cardinal Vaughan states 
that ‘‘the Church has always forbidden mixed mar- 
riages and considers them unlawful and pernicious.” 
Then this catechism adds: ‘‘The Church sometimes 
permits mixed marriages;” z e. unlawful and pernic- 
ious marriages, ‘‘for very grave reasons, and under 
special conditions.” The ‘‘grave reasons” are ex- 
plained in a paper on ‘‘Dispensations.” Dispensations 
of this kind, that is, to enter into ‘‘unlawful and per- 
nicious marriages,” will be granted by the Roman 
Catholic authorities in England until that Church 
‘shall have increased in numbers, wealth and posi- 
tion; until they have gained a fair chance of avoiding 
inevitable disparity of social standing.” ‘This seems 
a very curious sample of Christian morality. 


Death of ir Joseph Barnby 


A beloved and gifted musician, Sir Joseph Barnby, 
has been called away from this lite. His very name 
brings to remembrance a certain sweetness of melody 
and richness of harmony peculiarly present in his 
compositions. We find thisinthe lovely cadences of 
“Sweet and Low,” that charming lullaby which has 
given pleasure, and will give pleasure, to thousands. 
It comes to us in the little single chant in E, with its 
counterpoint melody for tenor, as well as treble, so 
wellknown. We recognize it in the grand strains of 
the anthems, ‘‘O Risen Lord,” and ‘‘King all glori- 
ous,” as well as in the beautiful settings of the hymns, 
‘‘When morning gilds the skies,” and ‘‘O Paradise, 
O Paradise.” 

Sir Joseph Barnby was born at York, in 1838, and 
when eight years old became a chorister in York Min- 
ster. At the time of his death, Jan. 28, 1896, he was 
Principal of the Guildhall School of Music, London. 


His chief work as a Church musician was accom-- 


plished while he was organist at St. Andrew’s, Wells 
street, so well known for its splendid music. His 
taste for rich harmonies and dramatic melody at- 
tracted him to Gounod; and to Barnby we owe the 
adaptation of the St. Cecelia Mass for our own serv- 
ice. He also brought out the Messe des Orpheomistes 
for mens’ voices, and several other anthem composi- 
tions by the celebrated Frenchcomposer. Barnby has 
written a beautiful Communion Service in E, which 
ought to be more known. It is short, dramatic, and 
melodious, with that wierd quality which suggests at 
times the old Plainsong. It is by no means easy to 
sing, but will sing itself when once learned. Two 
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volumes of Church Hymns by Barnby are also worthy 
of attention. In him we find a return to a warmer 
style of Church music, a reaction from the severe and 
the formal. In this connection his music seems espe- 
cially fitted for the demands of the American Church. 
There is more heart-in it, for some people, than 
seems to be in the more exact styles. The popularity 
of such anthems as ‘‘Sweet is Thy mercy, Lord,” and 
“O Lord, how manifold are Thy works,” witnesses to 
their adaptability to our tastes. 


Some _ ractical Suggestions for 


Lent 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
“Welcome dear Feast of Lent.” 

As the days of the Christian Year roll round we are 
again brought tothe penitential season; and it be- 
hooves every loyal Churchmen to make a steadfast 
resolution that it shall be a better spent one than any 
of those which have precededit. Among the young 
and inexperienced, much valuable time is lost during 
the first days of Lent in deciding how it shall be kept. 
Another mistake is that of making too elaborate a 
rule, one which it,is well-nigh impossible, for a be- 
ginner at least, to observe for forty days. To guard 
against these errors one must arrange the plan before 
Ash Wednesday, and let it be a plain and simple one. 
A few prayerfully considered resolutions, faithfully 
kept, area greater means by which to grow in holi- 
ness than many very strict ones irregularly observed 
and finally omitted. Regularity in the Christian life 
is as necessary as in the physicalor mental. Most 
people would be the better for the advice of their 
priest, to whom the Prayer Book bids us go for coun- 
sel in all times of need. 

The Church does not appoint the Lenten fast asa 
mere form, itis a most important season which she 
requires to be kept faithfully. 

There are three simple and general heads under 
which we can arrange our rulein detail. First comes 
our duty to God, then our duty to our neighbors, and 
last, and very important, too, our duty to ourselves, 
that is, to our own souls. 

I. 

Paramount at alltimesis our duty towards God. 
What we are to reczive from God is a thought so 
much considered that we lose sight of what we are to 
give to Him. The catechism teaches us that we are 
to believe in Him, to love Him, to worship Him, to 
give Him thanks, to put our whole trust in Him, to 
call upon Him, to honor His holy nameand His Word, 
and toserve Himtruly. The Church has appointed 
how we aretoserve Him during Lent, when we are 
striving to imitate His fast in the wilderness. We are 
bidden to withdraw from all worldly amusements. 
Not merely questionable ones, for they are forbidden 
at any time; but we are to abstain from innocent and 
lawful recreations of mind and body, in order that we 
may give the forty days wholly to spiritual growth 
and works of mercy for others. Think what those 
forty days were to our Blessed Lord. 

“Scorching sunbeams all the day, 
Chilling dewdrops nightly shed, 
Prowling beasts about Thy way, 
Stones Thy pillow, earth Thy bed. 
Shall not we Thy sorrows share, 
And from earthly joys abstain, 
Fasting with unceasing prayer, 
Glad with Thee to suffer pain?”’ 

During Lent the churca bells ring more frequently, 
calling us to her daily services of worship and in- 
struction. There is but one public act of worship 
which our Lord Himself enjoined, and that is the 
Eucharistic sacrifice of His Body and Blood, which is 
now offered daily in scores of churches. Above all 
other duties, our first is to be present, and receive as 
often as our spiritual adviser permits. We should 
partake of this heavenly Food every Sunday at the 
least, and before earthly food has passed our lips. 
This is our bounden duty, and in the loving, reverent 
performance of it, great spiritual blessings will de- 
scend upon our unworthy souls. But our first motive 
should be to render worship to the Blessed Jesu, who 
is truly present on the altar; and oursecond, the spir- 
itual benefits we will receive. Favored, indeed, are 
those who can be present each morning at the sacred 
Feast, and so be strengthened to contend with the 
temptations which will beset them during the day. 
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So far as our duties permit, we should also attend 
the offices of Morning and Evening Prayer, and any 
instructions our parish priest appoints. Then our pri- 
vate duties to God must not be forgotten; for we must 
not feel that public prayer takes the place of private. 
They are two separate obligations, and ‘More things 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 
We must pray for the Church; foes beset her within 
and without, and though founded upon arcck, she is 
planted in the sea, and the waves rage vehemently. 
We must pray for the conversioz of others, and for 
our own spiritual and temporal needs. The more 
important our daily life work, the more are we in 
need of prayer. 

Another duty to God—and all these duties willgrow 
to be our highest pleasures 1n time—is the daily study 
of His holy Word. When we pray, we speak to God, 
but in the sacraments and inthe Bible He speaks to 
us. Owing to the multiplicity of our employments 
during the rest of the year, we may only have time 
tor a short Scripture reading each day, but in Lent, 
the hours gained from bodily and intellectual recrea- 
tions gives greater opportunity for the devoutwtudy 
of God's holy Word. 

Last, but not least, is the duty of almsgiving. No 
matter how much or how little we possess, only nine- 
tenths of it belong to ourselves in any way. Whether 
one’s income be estimated by dollars or millions of 
dollars, the law isthe same. One tenth we owe, far 
more than we owe our tax to the city or the State. 

‘‘Willa man rob God?’ asks the prophet Malachi; 
“Yet ye have robbed Me. But ye say, wherein have 
we robbed Thee? In tithes and offerings.” When 
one has paid his just debt to God, then he has the 
privilege of making offerings to him out of his nine- 
tenths. Many, who say they long to give to the 
Church, but cannot afford to, are daily adding costly 
bric a-brac and elegant apparel to their earthly treas- 
ures, and are not rich in their hearts towards God— 
simply because they love earth and self more than 
God and His’Church. They forget our Lord’s com- 
mand: ‘'Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust do corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust do corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through and steal; for where your treasure is there 
will your heart be also.” 

No man was ever the poorer for charities bestowed 
for the love of Him who gave Himself for us, and ‘‘he 
that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord, 
and that which he hath given He will pay him again.” 


(To be continued.) 


Some Lenten Books 


As a helpful book for clergy and laity during Lent, men- 
tion should be made of ‘‘Sin and Our Saviour,” by the Rev. 
J. S. Hartzell, comprising forty ten-minute sermons. They 
are Scriptural and breathe the spirit of the Church. The 
author, in his preface, acknowledges himself indebted to 
several best known devotional works, and the reader will 
thank him for gathering from many sources such treasures 
of meditation and instruction. 


Studies in English Church History. Five Lectures by the Rev. 
Hamilton Schuyler, M.A., Canon of Davenport Cathedral, with an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Richey, D,D. New York: Crothers & Korth, 
1896. 

This book fills a want long felt. It presents in vivid man- 
ner an admirable panorama, as it were, of English Church 
history, in the form of brief lectures under these five 
heads: ‘**The Planting of the Church‘in Britain;”,‘‘The Medi- 
eval Churchand Roman Supremacy ;” ‘The Reformation— 
Its Cause and Results;” ‘*The Rise and Progress of Dissent; 
“The Anglo Catholic Revival.” In glancing over its inter- 
esting pages. we were attracted by the evidence of wide 
reading, and the clear and concise statement oz such re- 
sults. Within the range of 147 pages there is hardly a 
pregnant fact of English Church history that has not had 
mention. Had the book an index, this would have been 
made surprisingly evident. The autnor modestly saysin 
his preface: ‘There is of course no lack of gcod books on 
the subjects with which the lectures deal. There are sey- 
eral complete histories of the English Church, and also 
many books dealing with the several topics upon which I 
have written. There is not, however, so far as I know, 
any brief treatise in a popular vein which covers the sere 
ground. The student of Church history ‘will presumably 
find nothing in these papers with which he is not familiar. 
They are designed rather to appeal to that large class of 
Churchmen to be found in every parish, who, though 
otherwise well informed, are often deficient in knowledge 
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of the Church to which they belong. Such persons often 
lack the time or inclination to study extensive and erudite 
works, but may easily be induced to read asma)l volume.” 
Would that this modest and meritorious work cculd be 
read publicly during this coming Lert in every church in 
the land! 


Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts, Being Meditations tor the Forty Days 
of Lent, By T. P. Dover, with a Preface by Edward King, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, Thirteen thousand. New York: James Pott & Co., 
Price, 25¢ 

Names call up many memories and associations. Bishop 

King reminds us of a valiant soldier of Christ, and once 
again we see hiscathedral citadel on Lincoln’s Height, and 
kaeel in bis own lovely chapel under his own roof; and the 
Rev. J P. Dover reminds us of St. Agnes, Kennington, 
London, its lovely services, and the privileges which one 
therecould enjoy. Among these privileges were these Forty 
Meditations, which were given day by day in that church. 
They were not intended for publication, and are, perhaps, 
therefore,all the more to be prized, for they are altogether 
earnest, direct, informal, and simple. They will be found 
especially useful tor use in church by clergymen too much 
occupied to prepare for themselves the daily address which 
has now become so customary. 


Lenten Thoughts on the Collects, Epistles and Gospels for the 
Season of Lent. New York: Thomas Whittaker, Price asc, 

An honest use of this little manual at morning, noon,and 
evening, every Sunday in Lent, and at morning and 
evening on week days, cannot but bring benefit to the 
reader. The Scripture, the meditation, the poetry chosen 
for each occasion, are instructive, suggestive and inspiring. 


Et Incarnatus Est. By T, Herbert Bindley, D.D., Merton College Oxt 
ford, principal of Ccdesington College, Barbadors, etc New York: James 
Pott & Co. Pp. 43. 


Three addresses on that greatest of all subjects, the In- 


- carnation of the Son of Ged, they are an attempt to put in 


to familiar form the great truths which the Creed contains 
regarding the Person and mission of our Blessed Lord. 
Much has been done in the brief space laid out, and the 
lectures will be found helpful and suggestive, especially at 
the Christmas season. The author has chosen his materi- 
alin a g00d quarry, evenin the great work, ‘‘De Jucarna- 
tione Verbi Dei” of St. Athanasius of old. 


Some Hintsfor Lent By the Rt, Rev. A. C. A Hall, Bishop of Ver- 
mont. New York. James Pott & Co. Price 5 cts. 

A useful little tract of 22 pages, just the thing for distri- 
bution. There are so many who desire a guide for Lenten 
duties, that this little book will be found to answer all pur- 
poses. Itis simple, precise, full ard clear. A list of use- 
ful Lenten books is also appended. 


Self-Discipline. Six addresses by the Bishop of Vermont. New York: Jas. 

Pott & Co. Price 25 cts. 

We will always kpow the Bishop of Vermont as Father 
Hall, for under this nomenclature he won our hearts long 
ago. It was asa Mission priest of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist that he made these addresses. They refer 
t> Self-Discipline in General; of the Body; of the Tongue; 
of the Mind; of the Heart; of the Will. In all that Bishop 
Hall does thare is aninner depth of spirituality, a breadth, 
of culture, and a practical turn, which ensures attention, 
respect, and loving adoption by the hearer. 


The Mysteries of Life. Meditations on the Seven Words from the 
Cross, By Father Maturia, I. S. J. E, New Yurk: James Pott & Co. 
Burning with the fervid eloquence of Father Maturin, 
one hears again the thrilling voice of the gifted preacher 
ashe uttered these meditations on the ‘‘'Words from the 
Cross” in St. Clement’s, Philadelphia, fourteen years ago. 
They come againin all their wonted power, and will be 
found a help and inspiration, both by the layman, who 
wishes to consecrate Good Friday by their use; or by the 
priest who desires a stimulus for his own preyaration for 


‘the preaching of the Cross. 


Lent, Past and Present. A Study ot the Primitive Origin of Lent, its 
Purposes and Usages. By Hermann Lilienthal, M. A., with an Introduc- 
tion by John Williams, D, D., Bishop of Connecticut. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Frice, $1. 

This book has the endorsement of the Primus, the Rt. 
Rev., the Bishop of Connecticut. On the preface he thus 
writes: ‘‘There is always danger that any positive ordi- 
nance, or any institution may come to be considered as an 
end in itself, and not as a meanstoa moralend. In such 
case, the means are in the first placeexaggerated, and then 
in the reaction the means are disparaged and, oftentime, 
abandoned. Itisa matter of the utmost importance to 
keep the balance true between these two extremes, and it 
seemsto me this is accomplished in the following pages.” 
The book is full of useful information on the subject of 
Lent, and represents much careful labor and research. In 
one particular, however,we must demur. The author seems 
to favor a celebration of the Holy Eucharist on Good Fri- 
day, and cites a number of authorities in favor of Commun- 
ion on that day, but such quotations do not prove that a 
Celebration was the use of the Western or Eastern Church, 
but that Communion was provided for by the reserved Sac- 
rament, and that the service used was “‘the Mass of the Pre- 


sanctified.” 
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Apart With God. A Series of Brief Considerations for the Forty Days 
of Lent. By the Rev. Vernon Staley, Chaplain Priest of the House OF 
Mercy, Clewer, author of ‘The Catholic Religion,” etc. New York: James 
Pott & Co Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 


As one might expect, this little book is all one could 
wish for a Lenten manual. Itis simple and clear in style, 
1s saturated with Catholic theolcgy, yet ‘the who runs may 
read.” It will be found especially useful for young people. 
There is an attractive character about the very appear- 
ance of the book. It is neat and portable, and illustrated 
by charming photogravures from Ary Scheffer, and others. 
Each week of Lent has a special topic, as follows: ‘The 
Love of God;” ‘Temptation;” “Sin;” ‘“Repentance;” 
“Grace;” The Passion;” ‘The Cross.” 


The Halo of Life. Forty Little Re: dings in Humility Specially Adapted 
for Use during the Holy Season of Lent. By the Rev Harry Wilson, 
Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Stephney. New Ycrk: James Pott & Co. Pp. 
100. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a little work, but it has itself the grace of humil- 
ity, forit is a little work well done. Our author shows 
very clearly that as pride is at the bott«m of all sinfulness, 
so humility is the foundation of all the virtues. Itisa 
book which may be read and re-read on other “forty days” 
than those of Lent alone. Itisa book for constant use. 
Each chapter has at its close three or four questions, ex- 
cellent tests for careful reading and review. Wecan com- 
mend this book most heartily. The tone isso elevated, 
the style so clear, and the contents of such general appli- 
cation, that it would be useful asa family Lenten book to 
be read aloud each day at family prayers or at the break- 
fast hour. 


Quadragesima, or Thoughts for Each Day in Lent, By Regi- 
nald Heber Howe, D.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker, Price, $r. 


A compilation showing much taste and true feeling, with 
a certain dignity of manner and sober spirit, admirably 
adapted for general use. The preface tells us that ‘‘defi- 
niteness of aim is as important in religion as in other 
things,” and that ‘‘to strengthen and deepen the spiritual 
life not only for forty but for all the days, is the true pur- 
pose of Lent.” To aid in this definiteness and spiritual 
culture a special reading has been provided for every day 
in Lent, including Sundays. These readings are in a few 
instances original, fitting in well with an eclectic selection, 
ranging from Jeremy Taylor, Leighton, and Pusey, to 
Huntington and Phillips Brooks. To each day’s reading is 
added some charming poetry, culled from the writings of 
George Herbert,Keble, Newman, Matthew Arnold, Tenny- 
son and others. Itis one of those books which will surely 
leave a sweet taste in one’s mouth. 


Oatlines of Church History. Forthe Young. By Mrs. Charles H. Smith. 
New York: The Church Publishing Society, Mission House’s. Price 60c, 
postpaid. 

This is a readable little book, and while not arranged 
exactly for a text book, would be a great help to teachers 
and scholars of advanced Sunday classes. By a slight ex- 
pansion of material it could all be made more systematic. 
Events and characters could be grouped so as to be more 
easily remembered, and justice could be more nearly done 
where now there is necessarily excessive brevity. It is, 
however, only an ‘‘outline,” and is really multum in parvo. 


The Key of Life. By Chauncey B. Brewster, Rector of Grace church, 
Brooklyn Heights, New York: Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, Price, 
60 cents. 

The inexhaustible fullness of the‘ Words from the Cross” 


is well set out in this little book. Under the title otf ‘‘The 
Key of Life” our author shows us how the ‘‘Last Words” 
open for us the Problems of Wrongdoing and Forgiveness; 
of Rescue; of the Significance of the Relationships of 
Life; of Alienation from God; of Pain; of Life; and of 
Death. There is an earnestness of purpose in the various 
addresses and a modesty of style which commends it 
for private use on Good Friday, or forthe help of any 
clergyman in the Service of the Three Hours. The 
spread of the Devotion of the Last Words from the Cross 
is quite remarkable. As an orthodox liturgy and a sound 
hymnody conserves the Faith, so the‘'Three Hours’ Serv- 
ice” on Good Friday keeps before the people the atoning 
sacrifice of the Son of God. 

A Leptin Earnest, Daily readings for the Season. By Lucy Ellen Guern- 

sey. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 50 cts. 

These pages are the result of many days of seclusion, 
and are specially adapted for those whose lot may be to 
be ‘‘shut in” from the regular services of the Church. They 
will be found, however,'to be of far wider application. The 
bookis the outcome of individual experience, and gives 
much useful instruction and exhortation. Itis moderate 
in tone, and may not satisfy those of more advarced ideas; 
for instance, on the subject of confession one is urged first 
to confess to one’s self, then to God, but there is no allu- 
sion whatever to ‘‘God’s minister” or the absolution of the 
Church. Despite a certain fulness which one could wish, 
itis as it stands a useful help for a Lent in earnest. 
“Striving for the Mastery, a Day Book for Lent ’’ By the Rev. Wyllys 

Rede, D.D. New York; Longmans, Green &Co. Price, $1 

This is a book that claims the attention of all those, both 
clergy and laity, who are forming their plans for Lent. It 
consists of aseries of forty ten-minute aadresses or read- 
ings, somewhat like the Quiet Lenten Thoughts of Birkett 
Dover, following a systematic line of thought throughout 
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the holy season. The clergy will find trese addresses well 
suited for reading at the daily services in church, and peo 
ple who cannot attend such services will find them equal- 
ly adapted for morning or evening reading and meditation 
at home. 

Have Mercy Upon Me. The Prayer of the Penitent inthe Sist Psalm 


explained and applied By the Rev. Andrew Murray. New York: A.D, 
F. Randolph & Co. Pp, 1097. Price $1. 


Although this devotional treatment of the chief of the 
penitential psalms is not of equal value with that given by 
Canon Newbolt, in the volume entitled ‘‘Penitence and 
Peace,” yet itis of sterling worth. Itis from the prolific 
pen of an earnest missionary of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa. It consists of 31 brief medita- 
tions intended for daily use during a month. These are 
written with the utmost simplicity, the author believing 
that ‘‘it is not wisdom of words, but words of wisdom set in 
sentences which every reader can understand at once, that 
this hard-driven, weary generation needs.” The tone of 
the book is very similar to that with which Churchmen are 
familiar in the books of Bishop Oxenden. Its plety is of a 
solid and homely sort, free from extravagance, and thor- 
oughly genuine. 


Many of our choirmasters will be glad to know of two 
abbreviated forms of the Benedicite (in G and in F) by R. 
E. De Reet, organist of the church of the Atonement, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. They are devotional in form, musicianly 
in character, and not too difficult for choirs of moderate 
ability. They are particularly adaptable for use during 
the Lenten season. 


Magazines and Reviews 


The latest number of Littell’s Living Age (No. 2689) hasa 
delightful description of ‘‘The Shepherd’s Midnight Mass,” 
which, ina certain part of Northern Italy, ushers in the 
Feast of the Nativity. From far and near come the shep- 
herds and inhabitants of the pastoral districts to the little 
town of Alassia, half-way between Genoa and Nice; and 
from this, their own peculiar “festa,” they carry away 
pleasant, solemn memories to gladden their hearts through 
the long winter nights and the lonely summer days. 
“Purcell and the Making of Musical England,” is a paper 
of historical and musical value, though the author has no 
theory to offer as to ‘‘how England came by its leading mu- 
sical position so early in the thirteenth century.” ‘'God- 
Beloved” is the quaint, sweet title of the only story in this 
number—a tale of village superstition and of the pathetic 
victim when death lulls it to rest. The little lass who 
went home was indeed ‘‘God-beloved,” for, as one of 
the old villagers said: ‘She was spared a mort o’ trouble, 
was Amanda,” escaping early from the sordid conditions of 
an ever-narrowing life. 


‘““Glasses” is the literally appropriate title of anew story 
by Henry James, published in the February number of The 
Atlantic Monthly. The work is distinguished by the au- 
thor’s usual exquisite workmanship and by his customary 
impassiveness towards his leading characters. But, 
although Mr. James is not betrayed, here, into an attitude 
of sympathy nor tenderness towards the heroine—who 
matches her beautiful face against failing fortunes and 
fading sight in a race for position—he does seem to show, 
through the supposed narrator of the tale, a warmth 
of’ feeling towards some of the minor characters. 
“Some Memories of Hawthorne,” by Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, has two strong claims to our interest—its fasci- 
nating subject, and the admirable literary style possessed 
by the writer—the daughter of the great romancer, who 
gives us vivid pictures of the Hawthornes’ home life and 
surroundings. The life and love, of Sophia and Nathane 
iel Hawthorne would have made a perfect and enduring ro* 
mance, one can not help thinking, could it have been 
written as well as lived. The article on ‘‘'The Presidency 
and Mr. Reed” seems rather adeparture from from the line 
of thought usually presented by The Adlantic to its 
readers. Itis ably written, and, in its general tenor, a plea 
to regard the great office, ‘‘not as a party prize, but asa 
grave responsibility wisely to be bestowed.” 


Current History (Vol. 5, No. 3) has forits frontispiece a 
fine portrait of the late scientist, M. Louis Pasteur; and its 
first article is an able review, by Herbert A. Williams, 
M.D., of the life and work of ‘‘the great teacher,” as the 
writer reminds us that he really was. In the account of 
the ‘“‘Outrages on Missionaries in China,” a stern rebuke is 
administered to those ignorant or malicious critics who 
have declared that “the Chinese do not want the missionary 
nor his religion,” and that ‘it is an impertinence to go 
thither to carry it to him.” But we must remember that 
“the first Christians gave not the weight of a feather to 
such opposition,” as witness the hostility of the Roman 
Empire, the hatred of the heathen and Jewish world. To 
“The Situation in the Orient,” a great deal of attention is 
now given by all students of political matters, in vicw of 
the stupendous commercial and political changes develop- 
ing there. During the present period of doubtful outlook 
in our cowatry, ‘the silver question” is holding its place in 
publicinterest. Current History is quite impartial in its 
clear review ot the situation f10m both points of view. 
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The Household 


A Prayer 


BY HARVEY REESE 


Blind and alone in the darkness, 
Feeble, uncertain, I stray; 

Come to me, Father and Saviour, 
Say tome: “Iam the Way!’ 


When age creeps swift o’er the spirit, 
And dimmed are the fancies of youth, 

To the heart that is tired with seeking 
Come then and say: ‘‘lamthe Truth!” 


When life’s little journey is ended, 
All silenced its din and its strife, 
Through death’s swiftly opening gateway 
Thencalltome: ‘Iam the Life!” 


Monographs of Church 
History 
(Second Series) 


GEOFFRY PLANTAGENET, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF YORK 


BY M. E. J. 


In July of 1189, Richard nominated 
Geoffry to the see of York, and he was 
elected by a majority of the chapter. 
There was, however, a strong minor- 
ity, headed by Hubert Walter, who was 
at that time dean, and by Hugh Pudsey, 
Bishop of Durham, who had been so long 
the chief ecclesiastic in the North that 
he was very unwilling to relapse into 
merely a suffragan of the province. 
Geoffry’s mental attitude towards this 
promotion is curious and difficult to ana- 
lyze. Heevidently wished for the power 
and weaith which the position gave, as 
he fought for nearly twenty years for its 
possession, but at the same time the old 
scruples against taking orders were still 
strong, and he shrank from the spiritual 


Bubbles or 
Medals. 


“ Best sarsaparillas.” When you 
» think of it how contradictory that 
) termis. For there can be only one 
best in anything — one best sarsapa- 
rilla, as there is one highest moun- 
tain, one longest river, one deepest 
ocean, And that best sarsaparilla is 
ff... Lhere’stherub! You 
can measure mountain height and 
ocean depth, but how test sarsapa- 
rilla? You could if you were chem- 
ists, But thendo youneed to test it? 
The World’s Fair Committee tested 
it,—and thoroughly. They went 
behind thelabelonthe bottle. What 
did this sarsaparilla test result in? 
Every make of sarsaparilla shut out 
of the Fairexcept Ayer’s. So it 
was that Ayer’s was the only sarsapa- 
rilla admitted to the World’s Fair. 
The committee found it the best. 
They had no room for anything that 
was not the best. And as the best, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla received the 
medal andawardsdueits merits. Re- 
member the word ‘best ” is a bubble 
any breath can blow; but there are 
pins to prick such bubbles, Those 
others are blowing more “ best sarsa- 
parilla” bubbles since the World’s 
Fair pricked the oldones, True, but 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has the medal. 
The pin that scratches the medal 
proves it gold. ‘The pin that pricks 
the bubble proves it wind. We point 
to medals, not bubbles, when we say : 
The best sarsaparilla is Ayer’s, 
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responsibility. Inthe end the worldly 
side triumphed, and he received Priests’ 
Orders from one of his own suffragans, 
John, Bishop of Withan, at Southwell, 
September 23rd. This was resented by 
Baldwin, who claimed the right, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to ordain and con- 
secrate the Northern Primate, whom he, 
like all his predecessors, persistedin con- 
sidering as his suffragan. 

It is difficult to decide whether Geoffry’s 
character deteriorated from this time, or 
whether its better side had so far been 
called out by the circumstances of his 
life, and now the course of events brought 
the other into view. He was certainly 
placed in a difficult position, and by his 
headstrong and arbitrary behavior, made 
enemies on every side. There was a 
strong party against him, and the two 
leaders, Hubert Walter and the Bishop 
of Durham, were men whose enmity it 
was aserious matter to incur. The au- 
thority of Baldwin had been defied by 
him, and Richard suspected him (doubt- 
less without reason) of disloyalty. He 
made no attempt to conciliate these en- 
emies, but fought for his rights with 
courage and determination, for all the 
world like a true Briton of today. It 
would be tedious to follow in detail the 
course of these quarrels. Geoffry refused 
to confirm Richard’s nominees to the 
York chapter, whereupon Richard con- 
fiscated his lay estates, and stopped the 
messengers who had already left for 
Rome to fetch the Archbishop’s pall, but 
consented to pardon him on considera- 
tion of receiving three thousand pounds. 
When it turned out-that Geoffry could 
not raise the money, the king again 
seized his property, and banished him 
for three years. Geoffry departed for 
Tours, where he had studied in his youth, 
and remained there for more than a 
year. In the meantime, Richard left 
England for the Holy Land, having en- 
trusted the administration of the king- 
dom to the hands of the Chancellor, Wil- 
liam Longchamps, and the Justiciar, 
Hugh Pudsey, both Geoffry’s bitter en- 
emies. As time went on there was much 
discontent among nobles and people 
under their rule, so Richard and his ad- 
viser, the Queen mother, decided that it 
would be wise to recall Geoffry, and use 
him as a check upon the other two. Ac- 
cordingly he was consecrated on the spot 
by the Archbishop of Tours, received his 
pall from the Pope, and immediately 
sailed for England, trusting tothe king’s 
letters and tke protection of his brother 
John against his enemies. He landed in 
disguise at Dover, but was recognized by 
Longchamp’s sister, wife of the constable 
of the city. Hs, however, evaded her, 
and took refuge in the convent of St. 
Martin, a short distance from Dover. 
“It was about the sixth hour of the day, 
and the monks. had begun Mass, and the 
Epistle was being read, in which they had 
just come to the passage where the holy 
Apostle says: ‘He that troubleth you 
shall bear his judgment whosoever he 
be,’ and again in the same Epistle, ‘I 
would they were even cut off which 
trouble you,’ when the Archbishop en- 
tered the church, putting his trust in the 
Lord; and he received the same as a 
pleasing omen, referring to the lasting 
quiet of his own office, and the approach- 
ing confusion of the chancellor,’’* 

But there was little quiet in store for 
the poor Archbishop for many a long 
year. His hiding place was discovered 
and regularly besieged by the consta- 
ble’s men for five days. On the fifth a 


*Roger de Hoveden. 


party of armed men entered the church, 
and confronting Geoffry who, in his 
pontifical robes stood at the altar, cross 
in hand, demanded that he should at 
once return to France. He showed great 
courage. Pointing to his followers, he 
said: 

“I am the Archbishop! 
let these go their way.” 

The soldiers cried: ‘‘Whether you be 
the Archbishop or not, it is nothing to 
us. One thing we know—that you are 
Geoffry, the son of King Henry, who be- 
fore the king, whose brother you make 
yourself, have forsworn England for 
three years. If you are not come into 
the kingdom as traitor to the kingdom; 
if you have brought letters of absolution, 
either say or take the reproach.” 

Geoffry replied: ‘Iam nota traitor, 
neither will I show you any letters.” 

Then they took him by the hands and 
feet, for not a step would he take, and 
literally dragged him through the mud- 
dy streets tothecastle. The people cried 
shame on them, saying, ‘‘O, cowards! 
why do you take him in this manner? 
What harm has he done? He is an arch- 
bishop, the son of a king, and the 
brother of a king!’ 

Geoffry, holding fast to his cross, ex- 
communicated his tormentors, and when 
he reached his prison, refused to touch 
any food which they offered him, declar- 
ing it accursed. 

The news of the outrage spread quick- 


If ye seek me 


ly. Earl John, enraged with the chan- 


cellor, sent a force to release Geoffry and 
bring him safely to London, where he 
was received with enthusiasm by the 
citizens, while Longchamps, seeing that 
he had gone too far, fled in disguise. 


Geoffry returned in triumph to York, 
where he was enthroned on All Saints’ 
Day, but he did not long enjoy the pleas- 
ures of peace. Hugh Pudsey was con- 
tinually giving him trouble, and the 
members of his chapter were very unruly. 
One evening he entered the cathedral at 
the hour of Vespers, and found that two 
of his canons had begun the service 
without waiting for him—a great breach 
of etiquette. He remonstrated, and be- 
gan himself to repeat the office, where- 
upon these gentlemen put out the lights 
and departed, leaving the Archbishop 
alone in the dark. 


His quarrel with Bishop Hugh ended 
in that prelate’s submission, by the 
Pope’s command, and during Richard’s 
imprisonment the two bishops worked 
amicably together to raise money for the 
ransom. 
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Years passed, of which the continuous 
record, so far as Geoffry is concerned, is 
of rebellious chapter and suffragans, 
ex-cOmmunications, appeals to the Pope, 
forced reconciliations, renewed quarrels, 
disputes with other prelates—notably 
with his old enemy Hubert Walter, now 
Archishop of Canterbury. It is impos- 
sible to tell where the fault lay, but 
there is every probability that Geoffry 
was not altogether free from blame. 
Twice he appeared outside his own 
province with his cross carried erect be- 
fore him, a great breach of ecclesiastical 
etiquette, and a pretty decided challenge 
to his neighboring primate. It was 
quickly accepted, for Hubert Walter 
shortly after followed his example in the 
province of York. But it is none theless 
certain that he had a very difficult dio- 
cese to administer, and that his cause 
was warmly espoused by the greatest 
saint, as well as one of the shrewdest . 
men of the day, Bishop Hugh of Lincoln 
who, when called upon to assist in sus- 
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pending him, declared that he would 
rather be suspended himself. 

In February, 1200, there was a last re- 
conciliation patched up between the arch- 
bishop and his chapter, and for a year 
affairs went smoothly. The next year 
John laidsuch extortionate taxes upon 
the nation that Geoffry had the courage 
to forbid his clergy to pay them. But 
the clergy teared John toomuch to stand 
by their Primate and assert their rights; 
the Pope took John’s part, every one was 
against Geoffry, he was broken-hearted, 
discouraged,. weary, and, with a parting 
anathema against the Church and her 
rulers, he gave up the game for lost, and 
left the country. His name now dis- 
appears from history until 1212, when 
his death is recorded as having taken 
place in a religious house called Notre 
Dame du Pare, at Grandmont, near Ron- 
en, and here he was laid to rest after 
his long struggle in this troublesome 
world. 

It is supposed that he took refuge 
there when he left England, and re- 
mained in peace with the ‘‘good men of 
Grandmont,” as they were familiarly 
called, for the rest of his life. This house 
had formerly been a hunting lodge be- 
longing tu Henry II., and long ago he 
had brought anumber of brethren from 
Aquitaine, and settled them there, 
founding a sort of hospital or lazar- 
house. He little thought that he was 
providing a refuge for the old age of his 
best beloved son. Thereis something 
touching in the idea of Geoffry’s choos- 
ing this spot, so strongly associated with 
his father’s memory, in which to spend 
his last years, and it speaks volumes for 
that filial love which was the strongest 
emotion of his nature. 

So lived and died Geoffry, Archbishop 
of York. A brave, loyal, and henest 
man, a devoted son, and an earnest 
Christian. His life seems to us a wasted 
one, almost an utter failure, but who can 
téll whether in God’s mysterious provi- 
dence, he may not have been led through 
trialsand sufferings to self conquest and 
peace at the last. 
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Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
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Two Ends ot a Box 
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PART LL 
THE RECEIVERS’ END. 


It was a golden, Indian summer day, 
mild and pleasant, so that it was diffi- 
cult to realize thatit was late in Novem- 
ber, until it was noticed that many of 
the trees were leafless and that their 
dried foliage rustled under foot. Ona 
little knoll at the edge of aforest a group 
of five children were playing within 
sight of a log cabin, in whose open door 
alady sat sewing and answering their 
shouts by nods and smiles. An impro- 
vised hammock made ot sacks was sus- 
pended between two trees, and in it re- 

' clined a pale,thin gentleman with a book 
in his hand, 

Through the smoke-tinted atmosphere 
there appeared about a half mile to the 
left a scattered village of log houses, 
with here and_there a more pretentious 


one. » Removed a short distance from |! 
-hese was a beautiful little Gothic chapel ' 


{the text: 


The Living Church 


with tower and spire complete, its 
stained windows gleaming like jewels in 
the red rays of the sinking sun. 

It was a peaceful scene, and the lady 
glanced about with evident satisfaction, 
but the gentleman sighed deeply, so that 
his wife turned and said: ‘‘Why, Percy, 
what is the matter?” 

“I was wondering, Pearl,” he said, 
sadly, ‘‘whether when I brought youand 
the children from your comfortable home 
to this desolate place five years ago, I 
was obeying a call from the Master as I 
thought, or simply following my own 
will.” 

‘Why, Percy,” she said brightly, ‘‘you 
have so often told me how wrong it is to 
regret what is past, especially when one 
has intended to act for the best. Your 
work here has been done solely for the 
glory of God, Iam sure, and your faith 
is not so weak that you need results to 
confirm it.” 

Her high-spirited smile cheered him, 
but he glanced at the children on the 
knoll and shook his head. ‘It wasa 
mistake! I meant to do right, but I 
should never have brought you and the 
children here. It was my selfish long- 
ing for novelty and impatience of mo- 
notony. I should bave stayed in my old 
parish, where we could have brought 
the children up without these distressing 
privations. The winter will be upon us 
in a few days, and we have little food or 
wood. The children have no suitable 
clothes, nor have we. Weare without 
money, and I can see no prospect of get- 
ting any. The remittance from the 
Board of Missions is not due for a month, 
and may not come then, and Mr. Grant 
told me this afternoon that much as he 
regretted it, they could not possibly pay 
me anything for the present, the crops 
have been such a failure. For myself, I 
would not grieve, but I cannot bear to 
see you and the children suffer from 
cold and hunger.” 

“My dear Percy, this is not like you. 
I must answer you with the distilled 
wisdom of some of yoursermons. Have 
you forgotten the one you preached on 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd; I 
shall not want?”’ Then, es peals of 
laughter reached them through the still 
air, she added: ‘‘Surely, the children 
need no pity now.” 

His face softened. The hard lines re- 
laxed, and faith and hope came back to 
his eyes. ‘‘Yes, dearest, it is wrong to 
doubt and falter. You have ever been 
my best help and comfort.” 

Just then a wagon appeared around 
the bend of the road which led by the 
little hut. It was driven by a rough but 
picturesque looking farmer, and seemed 
to contain a variety of things, gnarled 
sticks of wood, bags of various sizes,and 
a large pine box rather precariously bal- 
anced on top. 

“That is Mr. Grant. I wonder what 
brings him here,” said Mrs. Langdon, 
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and in a few moments the farmer drew 
up before them. He was bronzed and 
bearded, but his voice was pleasant and 
his smile cheery. 

“Well, Parson, you didn’t expect to 
see me so soon, I reckon. How-dy-do, 
Mrs. Langdon? Hope you and the chil- 
dren are well,” and he glanced across to 
where Howard’s wheel chair stood, and 
the baby sat among the dry leaves at his 
feet, while the other three capered about 
with much glee and merriment. 

“Quite well, thank you, Mr. Grant. I 
hope your family are well,” said Mrs. 
Langdon,rising with the pretty courtesy 
that made her a veritable queen among 
the rough people around them, 

“Come in, come in, Mr. Grant,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Langdon, springing from his 
hammock and approaching the wagon. 

“Well, no, I guess not. I must get on 
or my young ones will be frightened 
when the sun goes down. Factis, Mr. 
Langdon, I couldn’t be satisfied about 
you. I knew you needed the money we 
owed you, but we couldn't seem to make 
it up, no how. Sol just thought to my- 
self: ‘‘NowIcan spare something and 
they can all spare something for the 
preacher, and I'll go round and get it 
up. So I've brought you considerable 
wood, it’s pretty crooked, some of it— 
mesquite roots, and the like—but it'll 
burn, and here’sa bag of flour and a bag 
of meal, some potatoes and hominy, and 
two sides of bacon. We wish it was 
more, Parson, that we do, and we are 
mighty sorry we can’t pay you the 
money, but this will keep the children 
warm and fed for a while.” 

‘‘Indeed it will, Mr. Grant,” said the 
clergyman, warmly grasping the sun- 
burned hand, his face full of feeling, 
while tears rose in his wife’s eyes. ‘‘We 
most truly appreciate your kindness and 
that of the other friends. This gift has 
come at a most opportune time, and I 
must confess that 1 was just indulging 
in very un-Christian doubt and despond- 
ency as to the future, for which I am 
fittingly rebuked.” 

Mrs. Langdon added her graceful 
thanks, and the farmer went on: ‘'I 
came by the express office, and saw this 
box directed to the children, and I 
thought I'd bring it on; ’twasn't any 
trouble and ’twould save you a trip.” 

There were reiterated thanks, and af- 
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ter unloading the wagon Mr. Grant rode 


on, refusing their invitation to stay and 
see what the box eontained. 

“T wonder who could have sent it,” 
said Mrs, Langdon, looking at the ad- 
dress to the children by name. ‘‘Papa, 
will you go and bring the baby back? 
It took Margaret two trips to carry him 
and roll Howard.” 

Mr. Langdon was soon on the mound, 
and tossing the baby to one shoulder, 
pushed with the other hand the chair 
containing the pale, thin, yet intelligent 
looking boy, whose Jife had been all suf- 
fering, and who was at once his father’s 
pride and disappointment. 

‘What do you think, chickies? A box 
has come directed to all of you. What 
do you suppose is in it?” and as all were 
silent from surprise,he went on: ‘‘Well, 
Howard, what do you want to find in it 
for yourself?” 

The boy hesitated a moment, flushing, 
then said: ‘Some books, papa, and 
some drawing pencils.” 

“You, Daisy?” 

The little girl’s feminine tastes as- 
serted themselves. ‘‘Some clothes, papa, 
a nice dress and hat, and some aprons, 
and underclothes, and shoes.” 

‘And the twinsies?”’ went on the fath- 
er, sighing alittle. 

“Me wants a doll and some tandy,” 
lisped bright-faced Rose, while fair- 
haired Lily murmured: ‘Me, too!” 

Well, Jamie, boy, your wishes are not 
hard to guess. ‘Tandy’ will "please you 
as much as the twins;” and papa, having 
swung him down from his shoulder, 
took the hatchet lying readyto hand, for 
they had reached the door, and aiid the 
breathless silence of the waiting group, 
opened the box, removing the heavy 
pieces of board one by one. 

Upon the wrapping paper which cov- 
ered the contents lay a sheet of letter 
paper, thus inscribed: ‘‘We'send these 
articles with our best love to Howard, 
Margaret, Rose, Lily, and Jamie Lang- 
don. Junior Auxiliary of St. Paul's par- 
ish.”” And below were the twenty names 
in varying handwriting, some smooth 
and even, others scratchy and blotted. 
The children were too eager to inspect 
the contents of the box to give it more 
than one glance, and the paper was 
quickly removed and the articles lifted 
out one by one. Each was labelled, and 
was greeted with exclamations of de- 
light, which became rapture as they re- 
ceived one after another the very things 
they wished. At last, the bottom of the 
box was reached, and father and mother 
glanced around at the happy circle. 

Howard, delight making his face look 
almost childish in spite of its pallor and 
emaciation, had his chair piled up on all 
sides, for his was the lion’s share of 
gifts, including the suit of clothes, with 
several other articles of ‘apparel, em- 
bracing warm flannels, books and maga- 
zines in such numbers as would occupy 
him for months, games and puzzles, a 
set of drawing materials, and a scroll 
saw. 

Margaret had a complete supply of 
clothes, a pretty crimson cashmere dress 
withcap to match, several calico dresses, 
pretty white aprons, shoes, stockings, 
and underclothes, besides two or three 
pretty books, and a charming little fur- 
nished work-box. 

The twins were supplied with an 
abundance of pretty clothes, and also 
had dolls. toys, and French bon-bons, 
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while the baby found perfect delight in 
the blocks and ball and stuffed rabbit, 
entirely disregarding the piles of dainty 
garments which gave his mother such 
satisfaction. 

The children’s happiness, though ex- 
cessive, could not be as full of heartfelt 
gratitude as that of their elders, for not 
even Howard fully realized from how 
much need the box had saved them, and 
the words of thanksgiving which Mr. 
Howard uttered during family prayers 
were very sincere and full of repentance 
for the doubts and lack of faith so 
strangely rebuked. 

And if the Junior Auxiliary could 
have looked in upon the household they 


would have felt amply repaid for their |: 


sacrifices. 
THE END 
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In another column will be found the par- 
ticulars of an unusually good offer now 
made by THE LIVING CHURCH, whereby 
the following books may be obtained freecf 
cost: 


The Dictionary of the Bible, 


is edited by WILLIAM SmITH, LL.D., Classical 
Examiner of University of London, and con- 
tains 1,024 large octavo pages printed on ex- 
celleat paper, is finely illustrated, and hand- 
somely and strongly bound in cloth, meas- 
uring 934x614 x2 inches. 

It contains every name in the Buble and 
Apocrypha of which anything can be said. 
lt gives an account of each of the Books of 
the Bible; it explains the civil and religious 
1nstitutions, the manners and customs of 
(he Jews, as well as of the various nations 
mentioned or alluded to in the scriptures, 
while many of the longer articles, being the 
results of the most finished scholarship, are 
complete treatises in themselves, and worthy 
of separate publication. It embraces the 
results of the most successiul and approved 
Biblical labors and researches, including 
those of Layard, Rawlinson, and others, 
condensed for wide and common use, and 
constituting an indispensable aid to clergy. 
men, teachers, families, Sunday school super- 
intendents, and Bible readers generally. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 


By tke Rev. W. J. ConyBeare, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge, and 
the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Principal of 
the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Con- 
tains 1,014 large octavo pages, many fine il- 
lustratiens, maps, charts, etc.,is prirted on 
the same quality of paper and is the same in 
size as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and 
bound in uniform style. 

_It eloquently portrays the early life, educa- 
tion, conversion, teachings, labors, travels, 
sufferings, perils, persecutions, and mission- 
ary career of St. Paul, thus constituting a 
Living Picture of the great Apostle him- 
self, and of the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded. The work also embodies 
the results of a profound and appreciative 
study of the true inner life of St. Paul ex- 
hibited in his letters. It is NOT an ABRIDGE- 
MENT but an EXACT REPRINT of the greatlv 
improv<d ‘-Pzople’s Edition,” prepared with 
much care and labor, in pursuance of an 
original plan of both writers, “for a wider 
circle of readers,” and differs from all other ed- 
ttions by the SUBSTITUTION OF ENGLISH for fhe 
Greek, Latin, and German quotations. Dr. 
Howson, in his preface to this edition, says: 
“Those readers have, throughout, been kept 
in view who, though well educated. would 
not find it easy to refer to Greek or German 
books.” ‘The ¢ext (he also says) is unaltered, 
with the exception of a slight verbal change 
suggested in the course of a thorough re- 
perusal.” 


fits. 


fore sale, 


No. 1644—Surrey Harness, Price $14.50. 


as $55, 
As good as sells for $20. 


$50, Sen 


NO AGENTS* 


but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 23 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- J 
Shipanywhere , 
for examination be- 
\Every- 
thing warranted. 
100 styles of Car- 
riages, 90styles of Har- 
ness, 41 styles Riding \ 
Saddles. Top Buggies as \\ 
low as $35. Phaetons as low 
Spring Wagons $31to 
for large Catalogue, 


No. 723—Price, with lamps, sunshade, apron 
and fenders, $60.00, As good as sells tor'$90, 


ELKHART CARRIAGE ¢ HARNESS MFQ, CO., W.B, Pratt, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
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- GIL MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


 -Yerk). 


on 


(TO THE CLERGY $1.00.) 


Single eopies, Five Cents, on sale at the New 
York Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co, 
EB. & J. B. Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. 
P, Dutton & Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chi- 
cago, at Brentano Bros, In Philadelphia, at John 


_ J. MeVey’s, 39 N. 13th st., and Geo, W. Jacobs! 


& Co., 103 S. rsth st. In Boston, at Damrell & Up- 
ham’s, 983 Washington st. In Baltimore, at E. 
Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. In Brooklyn, 
at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and Living- 
ston st. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should 
name not only the new address, but also the old. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring 
to discentinue the paper must remit the amount 
due for the time it has been sent. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed. If 
desired, stamp must be sent. Change of label 


should indicate within two weeks the receipt of | 


remittance, 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by 
check, except on the banks in the great cities, 
ten cents must be added for exchange. 


FO@REIGN.—To subscribers in the Postel 
Union, the price is 12 skillings. To the clergy 8 
- shillings. 


ABVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a 
Hne, agate measure (14 lines to an inch), without 
speeified position. Notices of Deaths free. Mar- 
riage Notices one dellar. Obituary Notices, 
Resolutions, Appeals, and similar matter, three 
eents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions, 
No advertisement will be counted less than 


Ba five lines. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


A School for Girls, 
A College for Young Women. 


One of the oldest Church Schoels in the country, En- 
tirely rebuilt on modern lines in 1883. Everything up to 
thetimes. Music under the direction of Wm. H, SHER- 
weop, Chicago. A preparatery and college course. The 
degree of B.A. giver te graduates. Physical culture a 
epecial feature, 

Rev. C, W. LEFFINGWBLL, 
Rector and Founder. 


SY. ALBAN'S ACADEMY, 


Knoxville, Hlineis. 


A @lassical and Military Boarding School, for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
: A. H. Novzs, Headmaster. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 


~. Tm CuricaGo Diocesan SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
@pened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D. D., 
D, C. L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
Quition 8300 per school year. Address the Rav. B, F, 
Fuzarwoop, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


NEW YORE—STATE 


‘ 


Garden City, Long Island (half hour from New 
Thoroughly graded from Primary to Collegiate, 
‘ cate admits to colleges for women. Elective courses 
for advanced pupils and post-graduates. Special arrange- 
ments for those desiring the advantages of New York 
City; concerts, lectures, art galleries, etc. 
Miss LIZABETH L, KOougSs, Prin. 


GABRIEL'S SCHOOL, Peekskill, ¥. Y. 


_ A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On anem- 
fmeace overlooking the Hudsonriver. Twenty-fourth year 
na September 24th, 1895. Addr 


a 


ess, 
‘THE SIsTER-IN-CHARGE. 
=~ 
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' Educational 


NEW YORK CITY 


School of the Sisters of the Charch. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
(FOUNDED BY MRS. SYLVANUS REED, 1864.) 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate departments. 
Address SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 6 and 8 East s3rd Street. 


SISTER SUPERIOR. — 


NEW JERSEY 


cialty. Address, Rev. C. E. 
| ington, N. J. 


Dryad Hill School for Girls. 


South Orange, N. J. Mrs. L. H. Benjamin, Prin. 


SCHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, — 


HOME SCHOOLFORYOUNGGIRLS. Terms, $250. 
Address, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, Asbury Park, New Tersey. 


Seaside Home School and Kindergarten. 


For motherless children and for girls. Re-opened Sept. 
25, 189§. References: Rt. Rev. the Bishop of New Jersey, 

enton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md.; Rev. A. J. Miller, Dr. Sarah Mackintosh, As- 
busy Park, N. J.; Rev. Elliott D. Tomkins, Long Branch, 
NG Rev. Alfred Harding, Washington, D. C. Address, 
Migs ROSS, Principal, 604 Asbury Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


eighth year opens Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 1895. For cir- 

taace dares Miss Acuaean Vancey Bc pe Letters, 

Principal. » 
VIRGINIA 


RPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Easter half opens Feb. 10, 1896. Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A. Principal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE EASTER TERM OF THE FRANCO- 


American Episcopal Home and Day School for Girls 
opened Jan. 15, 1896. All.the teachers speak French, 
which is the language of the School. For catalogue ap- 
ply to Mme. J. D’ ESTAINVILLE GAILLARD, Miss E. H. 
CLARK, 1023 15th St., N. W,, Washingten, D.C. 


WISCONSIN 


(CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Next term begins Jan, 8th, 1896, and ends June 17th. 
@125 forthe Half Year. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 
The Rev. Cuas E. TAYLor, B,D., Warden, 


QT. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Delafield, Wisconsin 
A Church School for Boys. Situated in the “lake region’ 
of southern Wisconsin, twenty-five miles from Milwaukee. 
Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Pre- 
pares for any of the colleges, or for business. Rates less 
than for any other schoolof its class. New term opens 
Jan. 8, 1896. For catalogues, testimonials, and all other 
information, apply te the Warden, the Rev. Sipney T. 
SmyTHE, A.M., Delafield, Wis. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-sixth hee begins Be ereatce 24, 1895 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. 
F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; General Lucius Fair- 
child, Madison, Wis.; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; 
W. D. Kerfoot, Esq, Chicago; Frederick S. Winston, 
Eso. Chicago. Address 


Tu SISTER SUPERIOR. 


> 

CauTIoNn.— Other fAings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get+ 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, — 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


| THE MOST PERFECT OF PERS. 


t 
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COX SONS & VINING. 


7° Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Embroideries and Fabrics 
Clerical Suits, Surplices 
Cassocks, Stoles, Hoods. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 
The Great Church Light 


FOR ELECTRIC. GAS, OR OIL. 


I. P, FRINK, 554 Pearl St., New York. 


R. GEISSLER 
CHURCH WORK AND STAINED GLASS, 


124 Clinton Place, between 5th and Gth aves,, 
NEW YORK. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments,Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc, 

Address, Rgv. Wu. B. HAMILTON, Raucror, 
1406 Monroe StT,, CHICAGO. 


CH00 FURNITURE 


COMPANY 


GPANO RAPIDS. MICK. 


SEATINGCO} | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bells 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager, 


Trey, N. Y., and New York City, 


Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells- 


(i FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4896 

Nee HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 fi 

P. bh, (PHURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BEST. 

ZA b MENEELY &CO., le ENUINE, 
P.WEST-TROY, N. Y. 

© CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro. O. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


andazen Co., Cincipnati, Ohio, 


Bost Fares?” Church Bells & Chimes, 


~ Highest Award at World’s Fair. Gold Medal 
Mid-winter Exp’n, Price, terms, etc., supplied free 


THE .ARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


‘ CHIMESang 
CHURCH BELLS. ces: 
In The World 


PUREST BELL METAL. (gop er and Tin.) 
Send For Price and Ostalogue. 
McSHANF, BELL FOUNDRY. LALTIMORE, MB. 


LYMYER 
CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGUE 
TELLS WEY 


isis Ss. HY. 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, ©. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE 


FARRAND & VOTEY, 
HICH GRADE ORCANS. 


Correspondence Solicited. DETROIT. MICH. 


LUETKE & CO., 


Designers and 
Manufacturers 


a= $= 


Ecclesiastical Art in Metal, Wood, Marble, Stained Glass Decoration, Etc 


Send for Catalogue. :- x :- 


652 Hudson St. New York. 


Palestine Photographed — 


SIZE IIx 13 


[-2 INCHES. 


For Every Renewal of Subscription 


_ The Living Church 


Offers Its Readers 


Sixty-Four Selected Views of Pictur- 


esque and Historic Scenes 
in the Holy Land 


Beautifully Designed and Handsomely 
Bound in Heavy Paper Portfolio Covers, 
Illustrated with a Map of Palestine and 
Fac-Simile of Hoffman’s Famous Paint- 
ing, ‘‘A Portrait of Christ.” 

“Tt has the merit of high art, historic, 
and geographic interest, and of religious 
influence.” — Wit11AM Sincraizr, D.D., 
LL.D., Canon of St. Paul’s and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to H. M. the Queen. : 

“Of rare beauty, interest, and value, 


I shall take care to recommend the work 
to the notice of my Sunday school teach- 
ers, who ought to find it most helpful.” 
—Rev. Canon Duckworth, D.D., LL D., 
Canon of Westminster, Church of Eng- 
land. 

e These Views will be given Free with 
one New Subscription, or with a Re- 
newal, provided in the Jatter case 25 
cents additional is inclosed to prepay 
cost of delivery. Address, 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


55 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, IIl. 
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The Living 


Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Paralysis, 


partial or complete, locomotor- 
ataxia, epilepsy, all show a diseased 
or deficient condition of the brain, 
once considered incurable. Wecan 
show letters from hundreds of well- 
known physicians, telling of positive 
cures by 


The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant, 


Freligh’s Tonic 


The phosphorus is what does it. Ab- 
solutely pure. Positively harmless. 
Can be taken for any length of time. 


Regular bottle $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 

Sample by mail, 25 cts. Concentrated, prompt, 
} powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, testi- 
i monials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton STREET, NEw York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 
: STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

j Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S, DENT & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


(A Swell Affair.) 
Dent’s Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by my |NVISIBLE Tubular Cushions, Have helped 


DEA more to goo: HEA ae than all other de- 


vices combined. Whispers Help ears as glasses 
doeyes. F. Hiscox, 858 B’dway, N.Y. Siiaok ot oeaote FREE 


NESS, Catarrh, Throat, and 

Lung Diseases permanently 

cure e MEDICINES FREE. 
Write to-day. Address, 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Going to 
Build a 


lfyou are, begin right. 
Gét our beautiful book 
of Designs and Plans. 


“ARTISTIC HOMES No. 2”: 


ftichly jllustrated—entirely new. The most unique 
book published Ten Cents insilver pays for it. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO.,, Architects,Box 37 Knoxville, Tenn, 


j\ Patton & Fisher, 


Architects, 
y 5° Montauk Block, 
116 Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 


| PICK LOCKS! {Even when your own 
|Key is in the door, 
| ‘The STAR LOCK PROTECTOR will 
make é any “door loc! : Sesolutaly BURGLAR PROOF; Itis 
adjustable, fits any knob or key, c pee get out of order 
and lasts a lifetime. Agents send 15 cts. for sample. 


Alfred Mfe, Works, Chie ago, Ill. 


HEALTH, HOME, and HAPPINESS 


Come to those who invest judiciously in California. 
Write us and reccive our suggestions. 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 84 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Municipal 
Bonds 


are the same as 


Government 
on asmaller 
Bonds 


Send a postal card re- 
quest for our Treatise 
on Municipal Bonds 
and descri ptlve list of 
choice school 
and ° e r pe 
municipa 
bonds. ss 0 
TROWBRIDGE & CO. 
Incorporated 
et. | 924First Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


aber in- 
terest. 


Common Poisons and their 
Antidotes 
From The Independent 


To one class of careful housekeepers it is 
simply amazing that anybody can keep dead- 
ly poisons stored in ordinary bottles, and 
within reach of children; but no day passes 
in which the results of just that carelessness 
are not chronicled. In Boston, the druggists 
sell poisons in bottles of a special shape, 
that have knobs on the surface resembling 
the kernels of an ear of corn, sothat they can 
be easily felt even in the dark, and thus put 
the user on his guard. 

In many households an alcoholic solution 
of corrosive sublimate is kept on hand as a 
vermin destroyer; in one such, a new ser- 
vant—who was addicted to drink, of which 
habit the mistress knew nothing—explored 
her newly acquired pantry, and onthe top 
shelf found a bottle, of which she hastened 
to partake, and in a very short time de- 
veloped symptoms of great mischief; but 
the mistress instantly administered the 
white of eggs, till six had been swallowed, 
which saved the girl till the arrival of the 
doctor with his stomach pump; and it was 
nothing but this dilution of the fatal dose 
that had protected the coats of the stomach, 
as the amount taken was, as the doctor said, 
‘*Fnough to kill her three times over.” 

Another source of poisoning which is not 
as fatal, but which causes great suffering, 
is that which comes fromthe common poison 
ivy. The brilliant foliage tempts people in- 
to the woods, and before one realizes the 
danger, a person susceptible to its influence 
has brushed against it; and without prompt 
treatment much misery will ensue. But 
nowadays almost every household has an 
excellent remedy at hand in the ammonia 
that is used for so many purifying purpeses; 
but if the ubiquitous ‘‘Household,” is not at 
hand, some common aqua ammonia—to be 
had at all druggists—can be used, and if ap- 
plied assoon as vesicles begin to appear, 
will “head off” further ravages. 

So many incidents come from unwittingly 
i mbibir g carbolic acid that it has seemed as 
if reproducing the following letter, original- 
ly written to the New York Suz, would be 
rendering a substantial public service. 

“To the Editor of the Sun:—Si1r: Scarcely 
a week withcut a record in Zhe Sunmofa 
death by carbolic acid poison; and notwith 
standivg carbolic is in general use, and a 
moderate dose believed to be equal to sure 
death to an adult, no remedy has ever been 
given that I have seen. 

“Thereis a simple and sure remedy for 
this caustic poison, taken in mistake, as I 
know by experience. 

“‘Several years ago it was my evil fortune 
to swallow an overfull teaspoon of pure car- 


bolic acid in mistake at midnight, wrestling 
with a fierce carbuncle on my neck. Recall- 
ing instantly that carbolic is diluted and 
captured quickly by water, I turned to the 
water pitcher and drank copiously, then fell 
unconscious, all in about thirty seconds, 

‘The water saved my life. Of course the 
skin came off my mouth and throat; the 
Vesuvius carbuncle, however, was discour- 
aged and corquered. In view of the very 
general ignorance of aremedy easy andsure 
for this deadly poison, I venture to ask The 
Sun toinvestigate, and possibly confer an- 
other boon upon humanity by publishing 
widely asure femedy for carbolic acid poi- 
son. Very sincerely, 

Rurus E. Moore. 
Sept. rath. 


SPEAKING of danger from disease, do we 
ever give the thought which is merited to 
the composition of the pillows and bolsters 
upon which each night our heads rest; the 
exhalations from which we must breathe all 
through the sleeping hours? Medical jour. 
nals have frequently called attention to the 
fact that the cheaper grade of pillows and 
bolsters are often filled with the most unfit 
materials—in fact, refuse and rubbish of one 
kind and another, in place of the pure ma- 
terials which alone ought to have been used. 
In this direction, it will certainly pay to buy 
a good article, and then to make sure that 
we have received what we purchased. 


FOR NERVOUSNESS 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. J. O. Friend, Nashville, Tenn., says: 
‘In nervousness and general debility I find 
it one of the very finest nervines, as well as 
a tonic, that I have ever used.” 


Feb. 15, 1896 


PVALTER BAKER & CO, uum § 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


; BSUS ay 


Church ise 


[JF YOU WANT 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 


PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


Sre0S Pants 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 1896. Anew 
feature this season is the Free de- 
livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This ‘* New Cata= 
logue ’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free ! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 &37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
MONEY 


», MAKING SEEDS 


WHye: Janter wants them 
ee SEEDS CHEAP 
SVHALF reege Real E. areep kts. 

cTs. Extras with orders. 
Senn tor Vineet BOOK PRINTED. 
ffrmailed FREE. Market Gardeners 
ask for Wholesale Price List. 
ALNEER BROS., 
55 Alneer BIk, Rockford, Hl. 


ABSOLUTELY PU 
SIVDINAHD ON 


a ee a glee 
Walter Baker ® Co, ek: 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Corrs 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark mes 
“La Belle Chocolatiere”? on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. : 
O2GSBWVSVSOBOBEBVSBEBDB OBS 


FLAVOR 


16 Beekman 8t., New York, are the largest ONE me 

The greatest of all new roses, perpetual bloc m | of Stercopticons, Magic Lanterns, and Views inthe World. 

ing climbing Jacqueminot. Send for catalogue. Sena for free pamphlets, 

John Lewis Childs, Floral Park,N.Y. a Re 
N 


3\ 100,000 MADE HAPPY < se 


CATALOG PAPE 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef 
FORA FINE... 


3No. 6 


Roses. Climbing Meteor. 


Using the ROCKER WASHER, 
Warranted to wash a family 
~S- washing of 100 PIECES IN 
ONE HOUR. write for prices to wae 
Address)-! 5) §© 


general and live local agents. 
ROCKER WASHER CO. Ft. Wayne Ind. 


RPI 


© 
@ flavor—Best 
Requires no 
up in pound} 


peliciote in 


in quality. 
© boiling. Put 
and half pound tins. © 


T H E H Al 24th Faltion, 3 c (or stamps), 
Whyit Falls on , Turns Grey, 
andthe Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. 

D. N. LONG & CO., ro1g Arch St., bia ree ee 


‘*Every one should read this little beok.”— 


BRENTANO BROS., 204 and SP 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, have always op 
hand THE LIVING CHURCH, and 
the latest home and foreign papers acd 
magazines. 


THE NEW CROWN —— 


The Latest and Finest Violet. A Charming Gift Perfume. 
=i iS : 


Rootbeer is a health promoter, It 
is made from delicious roots, herbs, 


tes eT ROOTBEER 


and berries. Be sure you 
get the genuine HIRES’ 


Distilled from aoe natural flowers of the Riviera. No 
chemicals used. THE FINEST VIOLET MADE, and the suc- 
cess of the day in London and Paris. Price, in a beautiful car- 
ton, $1.50 per bottle. 

For sale by CASWELL, MAssEY & Co., New York; MELvin & BADGER, or 
T. Metcair Co,, Boston; GEORGE B. Evans, Philadelphia; WiLmorT J. 
HAtt & Co, Cincinnati; LELAND MILLER, St Louis; W. C. ScupHam, Chi- 
cago, and ALL LEADING DEALERS IN PERFUMERY. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THE CROWN VIOLET. 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
LONDON. 


Makers of the universal favorites, Crab-Apple Blossoms and Mat- 
suhita Perfumes and the Crown Lavender Salts 
asked for all over the world, 


“Bre vity 
Is The. Soul of Wit.” 
Good Wife 
You Need © 
rl ae gat 


“ee 


The Liv 
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The church of the Transfiguration, 
New York, has recently been the recip- 
ient of an unique gift from one of its 
parishioners. It isa ‘‘lich gate,” made 
after an English model, and as the ac- 
companying illustraticn shows it adds 
much to the picturesqueness of this 
beautiful group of church buildings. 
The gate is probably the only one of its 
kindin America. Itis built of brown 
stone and oak, andis surmounted by a 
gold cross. Within are seats, a foun- 
tain, a reading desk upon which a Bible 
rests, and a figure of Christ. The floor 
is of mosaic tiling. The gate cost sev- 
eral thousand dollars, and was a memo- 
rial gift of a member of the Astor family. 

The church of the Transfiguration has 
the most charming and ideal surround- 
ings of any in New York, and the lich 
gate has added the finishing touch. 
There is the rectory adjoining on the 
west, and a parish house on the east side. 
The baptistery is the half circular exten- 
sion to the transept. The church itself 
is a rambling structure, having been 
added to from time to time. At the left 
of the main entrance to the church isa 


WOY2 


chapel, where daily morning and even- 
ing prayers are said. Above the chapel 
are the Sunday school rooms. 

The grounds are spacious, for a city 
church, with pretty winding walks and 
a fountain that is always in play during 
the summer. 

Within, the church is very beautiful. 
The chancel has lately been enlarged 
and asuperb marble reredos has been 
erected. The Rev. Dr. Houghton, al- 
though advanced in years, is actively at 
the head of all parish work, spiritual and 
temporal. He never delegates to another 
anything that hecan possibly do himself. 
He never leaves his parish for a summer 
outing; he is always present at the daily 
Celebrations, and often reads both Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayers. Dr. Hough- 
ton is chaplain of the order of the Sister- 
hood of St. Mary. He makes regular 
visitations to all the institutions of the 
Sisterhood in and near New York, and 
conducts the services when new mem- 
bers are received. He is also a visitor at 
the institutions in charge of the Sisters 
of St. John the Baptist, and is at the 
head of many of the guilds connected 
with the parish werk of his church. 


- LICH GATF, CHURCH OF THE TRANSFIGURATION, NEW YORK 
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The Biving Church 


Church Furnishing 


Teele 0 |) RL 


ae 


Embroideries, Vestments, 
Altar Linen, and Fabrics. 


J&R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


‘Geo. E. Androvette & Co., 


Stained Glass 


SPAULDING 0 sae Meat 
* INCORPORATED 27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


GOLD: AND: SILVER : SMITHS, 


EASTER OFFERINGS 


To those intending to make an offer- 
ing to the Church at the coming 
Easter Season, we beg to call atten- 
tion to our high-class grade of 


Church Goods. 


We are Prepared to Submit Designs 
and Estimates for 


MEMORIALS 


and other Special Work. 


COX SONS & VINING 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Embroideries and Fabrics 
Clerical Suits, Surplices 
Cassocks, Stoles, Hoods. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 
The Great Church Light 


FOR ELECTRIC. GAS, OR OIL. 


I. P. FRINK, 554 Pearl St., New York. 


R. GEISSLER 
CHURCH WORK AND STAINED GLASS, 


124 Clinton Place, between 5th and 6th aves,, 
NEW YORK. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharisti 
Vestments,Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, an¢ 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc, 
Address, Rav. Wa. B. HAMILTON, RzcrTor, 
1406 MONROE ST , CHICAGO 


Palestine Photographed 


SIZE 


PPI 
Corresponaence Solicited. 


SJECCEESIASTICGALEA? 
| ART: METAL ‘WORKERS | 


7 
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[1x13 1-2 INCHES. 


For Every. Renewal of Subscription 


The Living Church 


Offers Its Readers 


Sixty-Four Selected Views of Pictur- 
esque and Historic Scenes 
in the Holy Land 


Beautifully Designed and Handsomely 
Bound in Heavy Paper Portfolio Covers, 
Illustrated with a Map of Palestine and 
Fac-Simile of Hoffman’s Famous Paint- 
ing, ‘‘A Portrait of Christ.” 

“Tt has the merit of high art,’ historic, 
and geographic interest, and of religious 
influence.”— Witt1am Sincrair, D.D., 


LL.D., Canon of St. Paul’s and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to H. M. the Queen. 


“Of rare beauty, interest, and value, 
I shall take care to recommend the work 


to the notice of my Sunday school teach- 
ers, who ought to find it most helpful.” 
—Rev. Canon Duckworth, D.D., LL D., 
Canon of Westminster, Church of Eng- 
land. 


To sets of these Views [will be given 
Free with one New Subscription, or with 
a Renewal, provided in the latter case 25 
cents additional is inclosed to prepay 
cost of delivery. Notre —All orders 
must be accompanied by a new subscrip- 
tion or a renewal. The Views cannot 
be supplied separately. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


55 Dearborn Street, -i- Chicago, IIl. 


| 
James Pott & Co.’s 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New Book by Rev. Canon Knox Little. 
A Treasury of Meditation; Or, Sug- 


gestions as Aids to ‘lhose Who Desire to 
Lead a Devout Life. Printed throughout in 
red and black, on specially-made toned pa- 
per, and bound in crimson cloth, beveled 
boards, with burnished red edges, Price, 
$1.50. 
By Canon Knowles. 
Day Book For Lent. Being Scripture 


Thought, Prayer and Premise frcm Ash- 
Wednesday to Easter. Arranged brief asa 
daily help for busy people. By CANON 
KNOWLES. Fourth thousand. Paper, 10 
cents net; cloth, 25 cents net; paper edition, 
for distribution, per dozen, $100. Third 
Thousand. 


“Many of the Prayers are truecollects and will furnish 
the soul with permanent words to say unto God.’’— 
Churchman, 


“Constructed on the simplest plan, and pertinent and 
direct in its carrying out, this little book is worthy of more 
than ordinary praise, We commend it heartily,”"—Living 
Church. ‘ 


The Halo of Life. Forty Little Readings 
on Humility. Specially adapted for use dur- 
ing the Holy Season of Lent, By Rev. HARRY 
WILSON, Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Stepney. 
1oo pages. Price, 50 cents. 

The object of this book is to help simple and earnest 

Christians to make progress in the grace of Humility. 


F By Vernon Staley 
Apart With God. Meditations for the 


Forty Days of Lent, with six illustrations. 
By the Rev.. VERNON STALEY, author of 
“Catholic Religion,’? etc., etc. 150 pages. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, socents. 


Twelfth Thousand. 
Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts. Being 


Meditations for the Forty Days of Lent. By 
Rev. T. B. DOVER. Cloth, 50 cents; paper 
cover, net, 25 cents, 


“The name of Dr. E. King, Bishop of Lincoln, who 
contributes a preface, will of itself be enough to gain buy- 
ers for this book, but as they become better acquainted 
witb it they will learn to value it for its own sake,""— 
Guardian, 


By the Bishop of Vermont, 
Hints for a Holw Lent. By Rt. Rev.A. 


C. A. HALL. Seventeenththousand. 5 cents 
each; per hundred, $4.00. 


Canon Gore’s New Book. 
The Creed of a Christian; Or, The 


Fundamental Truths of Christ’s Religion. 
1og pages. Cloth, limp, 60 cents net. Post- 
age, 5 cents. 

The Contents being as follows: What are Dogmas? 
The Fatherhood of God What are Christian Dogmas? 
A Dialogue on the Holy Trinity, Revelation, or the Word 
of God The Incarnation of the Son of God, sinand 
Redemption. The Atonement The Holy Spirit—The 
Giver of New Life, The Bible in the Church, The In- 
spiration of cripture. The Church the Household of 
Grace, Faith and Grace The Holy Euchraist or Holy 
Communion, The Apostolic Succession. Our Unseen 
Enemies and Friends. The Other Side of Death, 


The American Church 


ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK, 1896. 


480 pages. Paper covers, price 25 cents; post- 
age, 8 cents. Cloth covers, price 50 Se 
post free. 
The first edition of this Standard Year Book of the 
Church was soid out witnin a few weeks ot its pub- 


lication It was pronounced “impossible to be improved 
upon,’’ “Unequa.led in arrange nent,”’ etc. 


Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., on the 
General Convention of 1895 and Its Influence. 


This, with other valuable matter, is contained only in 
the American Church Almanac, abridged dition. Sent 
postpaid for 10 cents; 5 cents in quantities for parechial 
distribution, 161 pages, beautifully printed on good pa- 
per. The cheapest publication of its kind ever produced. 


Complete Lent Catalogue Now Ready 


JAMES POTT & CO,, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BRENTANO BROS., 204 and 206 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, have always on 
hand THE LIVING CHURCH, and 
the latest home and foreign papers an¢ 
magazines. 
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LENTEN READING 


THE STORY OF THE 
OTHER WISE MAN 


By Henry Van Dyxe, Author of “The 
Christ-Child in Art.” Illustrated by F. Luis 
Mora. Small 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, De cke] 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 


A STUDY OF DEATH 


By Henry MILuis ALDEN, Author of ‘‘'God 
in His World.” Post 8vo, Half Leather, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 


BIBLE STORIES FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


By the Right Rev. Henry C. Potrer,D.D., 
the Rev. Bishop Joun F. Hurst, D.D., the 
Rev. Joun Haru, D.D., and Others, Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orramental, $1.co. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS 
OF JERUSALEM 


By LaurRENcE HuTTon. With Illustrations - 
by F. V. Du Monp. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, 75 cents. 


A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


In Questions and Answers. 
Hastincs Foote. With Map. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


By Mary 
Post 8y¥o, 


THE PARABLES AND 
THEIR HOME: 


The Parables by the Lake. By WILLIAM 
H. Tuomson, M.D. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


MODERN MISSIONS IN 
THE EAST 


Their Methods, Successes, and Limitations, 
By Epwarp A. Lawrence, D.D. With an 
Introduction by Epwarp D. Eaton, D.D., 
LL.D. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Rev. WILLIAM M. TAY- 
LOR’S WORKS 


RUTH THE GLEANER AND ESTHER THE 
QueEN.—Davip, Kine oF IsSRAEL.—ELI JAR 
THE PROPHET.—PETER THE APOSTLE.—DAn- 
IEL THE BELOVED.—MOSES THE LAw-GIVER. 
—PAUL THE MISSIONARY.—JOSEPH THE PRIME- 
MINISTER.—THE SCOTTISH PULPIT. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50 each. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


{ 46 Beekman 8t., New York, are the largest makers 
of Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns, and Views inthe W orld. 


Send for free pamphlets. 
make $40 or $50 


MAY BE YOU CAN'T P°ncde Ties 


some agent selling our 5-acre $100 farms on in- 
stalments of $1 weekly, but almost anybody can 
earn half as much. Send for full particulars. 
D. L. RISLEY, 211 So. roth St., Philadelphia, Pa: 


‘(Man's inhumanity to man mzkes count- 
less thousands mourn.” We are not sure 
whom the autbor had in mind when he 
wrote the above lines, but we are quite con- 
fident that it cculd not apply with more 
force to any class of people in the world 
than to the man who allows his wife to wash 
on a washbord or with some of the cheap, 
worthless washers that are being sold when 
he has an opportunity to purchase a Rocke, 
Washer. See advertisment in another col- 
umn. 


LUETKE & CO.,, 


Designers and -:- 
Manufacturers 


Ecclesiastical Art in Metal, Wood, Marble, Stained Glass Decoration, Ete 


Send for Catalogue. :- 


* * 
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652 Hudson St. New York. — 


The Living Church 


Wews and Hotes 


é R. JUSTIN A. SMITH who died a few days 

ago in Chicago, at the age of seventy-six, had 
completed forty-four years of continuous service on 
The Standard, the leading Baptist journal of the 
West. Thisis a rare recordin journalism, and itis 
remarkable as well for the quality of the work as for 
the duration of it. Dr. Smith was a Christian gentle- 
man and a scholar; astrong man anda good man, 
loved and admired by all who knew him, and univer- 
sally esteemed by those who knew of him only ina 
professional way, through the press. 


N the festival of the Conversion of St. Paul the 
Rev. Canon Jacob was consecrated the second 
Bishop of New Castle, in the cathedral at York. The 
spacious choir was crowded with the clergy and laity, 
among whom were the civic dignitaries of York and 
Newcastle. The Archbishop of York was the princi- 
pal consecrator, and was assisted by eight other bish- 
ops, among whom were Durham, Chichester, Bath, 
and Wells, and Bishop Selwyn, formerly of Melanesia. 
The preacher was the Rev. Canon Gibson, vicar of 
Leeds, who took as his text the words, ‘'Glorify ye the 
Lord in the fires, even the name of the Lord God of 
Israel in the isles of the sea,” Isaiah xxiv., 15. Bish- 
op Jacob succeeds the Rt. Rev. E. R. Wilberforce re- 
cently translated to Chichester. 


WRITER in The Australian Record expresses 

anxiety with reference to the future of the 
Church in that country on account of the unfavorable 
conditions for the supply of well-trained candidates 
for orders. The prospect for raising up native-born 
clergymen does not seem very promising. The young 
men who most naturally seek the ministry are thesons 
of the clergy. But under the voluntary system the 
clergy generally are so poor that they can scarcely 
give their sons the minimum of education, much less 
the higher scholastic training necessary to qualify 
them for the priesthood. It goes without saying that 
in a country where material influences are so great, 
the sons of well to-do citizens are not strongly at- 
tracted to a profession which promises little but pov- 
erty and hardship. Another point mentioned as dis- 
couraging is the fact that the bishops and othersin 
authority seems to prefer fresh importations from 
England for the best places in their gift. However, 
to point out such difficulties is the first step towards 
reform. 


\ \ ] ITHIN a week, Congress has done much to 
place the business of the country ona firmer 
footing. The removal of all danger of a commercial 
upheaval and consequent stagnation, will be joyfully 
received by business men throughout the country. 
“What the people most need at the present time is 
more business and less politics. When this feeling 
shall have become general, the occupation of the agi- 
tator will be a bad dream, and the office-seeker will 
no more have to sacrifice his private interests at the 
“earnest solicitation of his friends.” 


UBLIC interest has been aroused by reports that 

Dr. Nansen, the Arctic navigator, has succeed- 

ed in reaching the North Pole and is now on his way 
back to the north coast of Europe or Asia. These re- 
ports have come from two points very remote from each 
other; first from Irkutsk, Siberia, the other from Arch- 
angel, Russia. While two reports from such widely 
separated places might seem to confirm each other, 
the puzzle is to conceive how the news could have 
reached both of these places at once. Irkutsk is in the 
interior of Asia far from the sea, while Archangel is 


on the White Sea in Northern Russia, Another diffi- 
culty is to conjecture by what means such news could 


have arrived anywhere in advance of the good ship 
Fram itself. It is not an every-day occurrence for 
vessels to hail each other in those northern seas. An 
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other perplexity arises from the fact that it was sup- 
posed that the direction of the currentsas hitherto ob- 
served would not permit Dr. Nansen to return by the 
same route by which he went. He expected to 
emerge by way of the Atlantic off the eastern coast 
ot Greenland. Perhaps before this paragraph is read 
the riddle may have been solved. 


HE Committee of the House of Deputies which 

was appointed in the last General Convention to 
consider the messages of the House of Bishops relat- 
ing to certain proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, had five successive sessions at Trinity chapel, 
New York city, on the 13th and 14th of the present 
month. Of the twelve members of the committee, 
only Ex-Senator Edmunds was absent. The commit- 
tee consists of the Rev. Dr. Dix, chairman; the Rev. 
Drs. Elliott, of Washington; Egar, of Central New 
York; Taylor of Springfield; Fulton, of Pennsylvania, 
and Fiske, of Rhode Island; Senator Edmunds, 
of Vermont; Chancellor Woolworth, of Nebraska; 
Hill Burgwin, Esq., of Pittsburgh, and Judge Mills, of 
Newark; Bennett, of Massachusetts, and Earl, of Al- 
bany. A committee so constituted is very sure to pro- 
ceed with deliberation, and while it will certainly not 
consider its duty to be one of mere obstruction, it will 
endeavor to recommend whet is possible as well as 
desirable. Its members have the great advantage of 
knowing the mind of the clergy and laity as expressed 
in the last General Convention, in regard to the most 
of the subjects which have been referred to it, and it 
may be expected as well as hoped that they will be 
able to egree with substantial unanimity in their re- 
port on these important matters. 


HE demolition of the old churches in the ‘‘city” 

of London has been carried so far that an asso- 
ciation has come into .existence called the ‘City 
Church Preservation Society,” for the purpose of op- 
posing by every possible means the further progress 
of this destruction. Of course it is contended that the 
usefulness of these buildings is not in proportion to 
value of the ground upon which they stand and the 
expense of maintaining them. Attention is drawn to 
the lifeless services, the perfunctory ministraticns of 
non-resident incumbents and the small number of at- 
tendants. It is true certain experiments have shown 
that the latter difficulty can be obviated if the other 
features of the case are amended, and that such 
churches are capable, underrighteous and devoted man- 
agement, of fulfilling animportant work. Non-residence 
of theclergy is, of course, the chief root of the evil. But 
itis easy to assume that present conditions are per- 
manent, and, instead of urging the necessary re- 
forms, to say of these buildings ‘‘tear them down, 
why cumber they the ground which might be devoted 
to the world’s business.” A meeting of the society 
was recently held in defense of St. Mary, Woolnoth, 
which it is proposed to tear down to make way for a 
railway station. The meeting was presided over by 
the alderman of the ward, who had also been church- 
warden of St. Mary’s for twenty years—imagine 
a Chicago alderman in sucha position and with such 
a record!—and a number of distinguished persons 
were present, including Dean Gregory, of St. Paul's 
who made an earnest speech. There seemed strong 
hope that the church might yet be saved. 


a ee of the most widely advertised men of the 
country, although never having been picked by 
political preferment above the office of head of a 
municipal government, is Mayor Pingree, of Detroit. 
This publicity arose from no less insignificant a thing 
than a potato patch. Itis not often that these suc- 
culent tubers will raise aman from comparative ob- 
scurity to fame, but this is what it did for Mayor Pin- 
gree. lt was he who devised the plan of utilizing va- 
cant lots; of letting city dependents raise potatoes 
against the rigors and poverty of winter, and the plan 
teceived attention from authorities of nearly every 


city inthe land. Incidentally, Mayor Pingree fought 
street railway companies and other evils, and when 
a re-nomination to office was refused him, announced 
himself an independent candidate. When the city 
press combined against him he started a paper of his 
own, and made the run so successfully that he was 
re-elected by a handsome majority. If there were 
more Mayor Pingrees, municipal politics might be 
more reputable. 


ee 


T is meet and fitting that the Church should take 

an active part in the promotion of measures of 
peace. The mission of the Church is one of concilia- 
tion, of peace,and good will; therefore,it is singularly 
appropriate that Bishop Potter, of New York, should 
head the movement to call a mass meeting soon to be 
held in Brooklyn, at which time a committee of fifty 
will be named, having in hand the agitation for the 
appointment of a board of arbitration to settle all dif- 
ferences that may arise between England and the 
United States. Such a movement is of vast impor- 
tance, much more so than the opinions of sensational 
editorial writers or newspaper correspondents which 
have recently taken up space in the daily press, 


HE war of words has faded away and the Ven- 

ezulian commission has entered well upon its 
work. Pacific utterances on both sides of the Atlantic 
have allayed whatever apprehensions were engen- 
dered, and in place has come a complete realization 
of how far from probable is any dispute so serious as 
to require the intervention of powder and ball. Itis 
a consummatian devoutly to be wished that the move- 
ment for the appointment of a board of arbitration 
may be successful. An added impetus, we trust, will 
be given to it by the memorials that will be prepared 
this week in response to the request of leading citi- 
zens of Chicago. 


HE following eloquent plea for the rescue of the 

remnant of Armenian Christians from the infi- 
dels, has been signed by nearly all our bishops, and 
forwarded to the Primate of all England and to the 
great rulers of Europe: 


To the Most Reverend, His Grace, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury: 


My Lorp ARCHBISHOP:—We, Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, having 
learned with deep sorrow the deplorable and continuous 
persecution of our fellow Christians in Asiatic Turkey, do 
hereby appeal to your Grace, in their behalf. Is it not pos- 
sible for us, laying aside at this crisis all questions politi- 
cal, international, or commercial, to rise to the higher 
place of earnest sympathetic action, that a stop may be 
put to the horrible massacres of Armenian Christians? “If 
one member suffer, all the members suffer withit.” Itis 
evident, from careful analysis of the causes and reasons of 
this determined assault, that the real object of it is the 
destruction of the Church in Armenia by the slaying of all 
who refuse to give allegiance to Islam. Itis, therefore, a 
distinctly religious persecution, and the numberof mar- 
tyrs already sacrificed is probably larger than in any of 
the persecutions of the Early Church. It would seem— 
considering the ferocity of the cruel attack upon our 
brethren in Armenia, the awful suffering they are endur- 
ing, the fact that the offer is made to these Christians that 
their lives shall be spared if they renounce their Faith— 
that a crusade supported by Christians the world over, 
would be truly warranted. We, therefore, respectfully 
and lovingly plead with your Grace, that for Christ's sake, 
forthe sake of His religion, you interpose the weight of 
your office and influence to succor and defend this afflicted 
and persecuted branch of the Christian Church. May we 
not ask that the great Church of England, through her 
episcopate, shall take decisive action, that our suffering 
fellow-Christians may find not only ready sympathy, but 
speedy deliverance from their foes. 

To his Imperial Majesty, Nicholas II., Czar of all the Rus 
sias: 

SirE:—We, Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America,most respectfully petition 
your Imperial Majesty,as the head of the Christian Church 
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in Russia, in behalf of your and our fellow-Christians, the 
Armenians. They have been subjected to the most cruel 
persecutions by the Turks, and, as we are well informed, 
under the express orders of the Turkish government, be- 
cause they are Christians. Tens of thousands have been 
massacred outright, after having refused to renounce 
Christ and accept Islam, aud some hundreds of thousands 
are at this momentin utter want and destitution, or even 
fugitives in the mountains, perishing by cold and hunger, 
for the same cause. We believe the evidence to be con- 
clusive that the purpose of the Turkish government is to 
exterminate the Armenians as a Christian people, at least 
in those interior portions of Anatolia and Armenia, where 
there are no foreign consuls. Weimplore you, in Christ’s 
name, to come to the aid of cur persecuted brethren. Even 
under the most bloody persecutors among the Roman em- 
perors such an atrocious and wholesale massacre was 
never perpetrated; and no persecution of the Early Church 
reckons so many martyrs for Christ’s sake. And shall the 
Christian world of the end of the nineteenth century stand 
carelessly by and see a Christian community utterly ex- 
terminated by the infidels? Our differences of doctrine 
are as rothing in the presence of ‘a crisis like this. All we 
who profess and call ourselves Christians, must place the 
rescue of hundreds of thousands of our fellow-Christians 
from death, or, what is worss than death, above all ques- 
tions of mere material or national advantage. Itis nota 
question of policy, but of Christianity, and even of com- 
mon humanity. For Christ’s sake, save our brothers from 
death, and rescue a Christian community from extinction. 
In this moment all else should count as nothing in com- 
parison with this. God grant that your Imperial Majesty, 
whom may God ever guard and guide, may heed our heart- 
felt cry, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


To his Imperial Majesty, Frances Joseph, Emperor of Au- 
stria, and King of Hungary: 

SirE:—We, Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, most respectfully peti- 
tion your Imperial Majesty, as a Christian potentate,whom 
we believe to have the best interests of the Christian 
Church most sincerely at heart, in behalf of your and our 
fellew-Christians, the Armenians. 


(The remainder of this petition reads as in that ad- 
dressed to the Czar.) 


To his Imperial Majesty, William 11., Emperor of Germany 
and King of Prussia: 

SIRE:—We, Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, most respectfully petition 
your Imperial Majesty, as a Christian potentate, and more 
especially as the cfficial head of the Prussian National 
Church in your capacity of King of Prussia, in behalf of 
your and our fellow-Christians, the Armenians, 


(The remainder of this petition reads as in that ad- 
dressed to the Czar.) 


To the President of the French Republic: 


Your EXcELLENCy:—We, Bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, most re- 
spectiully petition your Excellency, a8 the President of 
the Christian Republic of France, our sister nation in lib- 
erty, and through you the French people, in behalf of your 
and our fellow-Christians, the Armenians. 


(The remainder of this petition reads as in that ad- 
dressed to the Czar.) 


New York City 


At Avenue A, Mission, Sunday afternoon services have 
been of late rendered more attractive by the provision of 
kind friends, of extra music. 


The Rev. Dr. Wm. C. Winslow, of Boston, gave a lecture 
on the evening of Feb. 14th,before the New York Biograph- 
ical Society, on the ‘Pilgrim Fathers,” a topic to which he 
has devoted much study. 


The lecture of Bishop Potter in the Church Unity Course 
atthe Union Theological Seminary, announced in these 
columns last week, attracted unusual attention, and was 
closely listened to by the mixed audience present. 


It is expected that the Norrie and Muhlenberg pavilions 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, will be completed by the first of 
next month, and at that time the institution will receive 
new patients. 


The vestry of Grace church has adopted a minute appre- 
ciative of the lay services as avestryman and warden, in 
that parish, of the late George Bliss, treasurer of the Board 
of Missions. 


At the church of the Holy Communion, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Mottet, rector, the local assembly of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew met Friday evening, Feb. 14th. An 
address was made by the Rev. Wm. M. Grosvenor. 


In the upper end of the city, beyond Harlem, a house has 
been gotten and made the centre of a new colored mission 
work under the care of a student of divinity,Mr. Edward G. 
Clifton, who will act as lay reader, 


The Living Cbhurcb 


St. Augustine’s chapel, the Rev. Or. Kimber, vicar, has 
lost a sexton who has served for a score of years. The 
funeral service in the chapel was conducted by the rector 
of Trinity parish, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Kimber and other priests. The music was beau- 
tifully rendered by the vested choir of the chapel. 


At the February meeting of the Church Association for 
the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, just heldin 
the parish house of the church of the Ascension, an address 
was made by the Rev. Joseph Reynolds, on‘‘What can the 
Church do to advance the interests of labor?” 


Trinity chapel is afflicted in the simultaneous illness of 
bothits vicar, the Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Vibbert, and its cur- 
ate, the Rev. Henry Beaumann, with /a grippe. The sick- 
ness of Dr. Vibbert has been serious. The Rev. Mr. Beau- 
mann and his wife have sailed for a three months visit to 
the West India Islands. 


The property comprising the former and disused edifice 
of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, has been sold to Mr. 
Wm. Waldorf Astor. It hasa frontage on 45th st., of 75 
feet. The price paid was $30,000, which wiil be added to 
the available funds of the parish on its new site. Mr. As- 
tor’s father gave this plot to the church. The son now 
owns nearly the entire block. 


Itis contemplated endowing a ‘bedinthe Sheltering Arms 
Nursery, in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, 
of the church of the Incarnation. The movement has been 
begun by his personal friends, and a beginning made 
toward raising the $3,000 needed. Dr. Brooks was an earnest 
supporter of the institution, and for a score of years one 
of its trustees. 


Bishop Potter has become official visitor of St. Anna’s 
House, the headquarters of the Society for the Home 
Study of the Scriptures. The ‘‘House” itself has been re- 
moved to a rore convenient edifice, a few doors from the 
old site. The library has been enriched during the past 
year with an addition of some 300 volumes. In the nine 
years of the society’s existence 82 persons have been grad- 
uated, and 589 testimonials have been awarded. 


The annual banquet of the Church Club took place on 
Thursday, Feb. 6th, at Sherry’s, with a considerable atten- 
dance. Mr. John H. Glover presided. Among the invited 
guests were Bishop Potter, Prof. Richey, of the General 
Theological Seminary, the Rev. Messrs. H. M. Barbour 
and Wm. M. Grosvenor, and representatives of the Church 
Clubs of Long Island, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 
Speeches were made by these gentlemen, and by Messrs. 
John A. Beall and James A. Larned. In connection with 
Bishop Coxe’s recent address before the club on the sub- 
ject of the Iiymnal, it is announced that the annual course 
of club lectures will discuss the ‘‘Liturgical Hymns of the 
Church.” 


At St. Paul’s chapel, the. Rev. Mr. Greer, vicar, a pleas- 
ant incident occurred on Thursday evening, Feb. 13th. 
The St. Paul’s cadets held a special drill in their drill 
room, and received a set of guidons, which were presented 
to them by the Girls’ Friendly Society of the chapel. The 
guidons were oi blue silk, each bearing the letters, S. P. C. 
worked in gold braid, The presentation address was made 
by Miss Adams, one of the committee of the society. Col. 
Morrison, of Lafayette Post, G. A. R., received the gui- 
dons, and in a few well chosen words thanked the society. 
The curate, the Rev. H. S. Smith, then accepted the flags 
and turned them over to the guides. 


Mrs. Sarah Smiley who has in former years given such 
successful Bible readings during Lent, will give a course 
this Lent, at St. Agnes’ chapel of Trinity parish, on Tues- 
day afternoons, on the general subject of ‘‘The Parables 
of our Lord.” Tuesday, Feb. 25th, the course begins with 
an introductory reading on the key of the parables, in the 
‘“Sower of the Seed.” Following Tuesdays and topics will 
be as follows: March 3rd, The parables of the Kingdom, 
the group in St. Matt. xiii; March roth, The parables of 
receiving sinners—‘‘the Lost Sheep, the Lost piece of Money, 
the Lost Son;’’ March 17th, The parables concerning re- 
wards—‘‘The Penny, the Talents,the Pounds;” March 24th, 
The parable of the Great Supper—‘the Peril of Making Ex- 
cuse;” March 31st, The parable of the Ten Virgins—‘‘the 
Peril of Unwatchfulness.” 


At St. George's church a feature ot Lent will be a course 
of addresses under the auspices of the Men’s Club, which 
will be delivered on Thursday evenings by the Rev. W. D. 
P. Bliss, in the club roomsof the parish house, and will be 
open to the public. A memorial s.rvice has just been held 
to commemorate the life and work of the late Sir Joseph 
Barnby. The music was entirely of his compositions. Dr. 
Rainsford paid a high tribute to his memory, and to what 
he had accomplished for ecclesiastical music in America 
and the mother country. The next musical service will be 
held on Sunday, Feb. 234, when the choir will render the 
13th Psalm, and the anthem, ‘‘Hear my Prayer,” both from 
settings by Mendelssohn. The men’s club of this parish 
recently invited Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, to 
deliver an address before them on the Armenian question, 
and at its conclusion adopted resolutions which were sent 
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to Senator Cullom, who has the Armenian matter in hand 
in the United States Senate. 


Sister Anne Ayres, through whose efforts the Sisterhood 
of the Holy Communion was founded, died at St. Luke’s 
Hospital from bronchitis on Sexagesima Sunday. She was 
bornin London, England, Jan. 3, 1816, the daughter of 
Robert Ayres. In 1836, the family came to New York. Miss 
Ayres had beea liberally educated abroad, and as a teacher 
secured a number ot private pupils from families in high so- 
cial position, and among them a niece of the Rev. Dr.Muh- 
lenberg. There was then no Sisterhood in either England or 
America of the Anglican communion. In the summer of 
1845, Miss Ayres heard Dr. Muhlenberg preach a sermon on 
Jephthah’s vow, and resolved to consecrate her life to the 
Church. On All Saints’ Day, 1845, she was admitted a Sis- 
ter of the Order of the Holy Communion. Besides the 
rector, there was no one present but the sexton at this first 
“profession” in the American Church. Sister Anne,as she 
was thereafter known, established a parish school in 6th 
Ave., inthis city; and when the cholera broke out she be- 
came a daily visitor to the cholera hospitals, rendering vai- 
table aid. In 1853 Miss Brevoort joined the order, and was 
professed as Sister Meta, and gradually others were ad- 
mitted. Shortly after Sister Meta’s entrance an infirmary 
was established in the rear of atenement house. In 1856, 
Mr. John Swift presented an edifice to be used for an in- 
firmary and dispensary, ‘and into this the Sisters moved, 
having treated over 200 patients in their original lowly 
quarters. Two of the early Sisters still survive, Sister 
Catherine who is the head of the Shelter for Respectable 
Girls, and Mother Harriet, superior of the Order of St. 
Mary. Sister Anne gave goyears of active service to the 
work of the Sisterhood in St. Luke’s Hospital, the Church 
Industrial Colony at St. Johnland, and to two infirmaries. 
For the past ten years she has been an honored guest at 
St. Luke’s Hospital. Two weeks ago she caught her fatal 
illness—but she had lived to see the revival of religious 
orders throughout all branches of the Catholic Church in 
communion with the see of Canterbury. The funeral took 
place in the hospital, on Tuesday, Feb. 11th, and was the 
first service of any kind to take place in the new chapel. 
Special efforts had been made to have the chapel ready. 
Bishop Potter expected to officiate,but was prevented by a 
death in his own family. He was represented by his chap- 
lain, the Rev. Mr. Baldwin. There were present of the 
clergy, the Rev. Dr. Geo. S. Baker, superintendent of the 
hospital, the Ven. Archdeacon Tiffany, D.D., the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Mottet, and a number of other clergy; Mother Har- 
riet, of the Order of St. Mary; Sister Julia, superior of the 
Order of St. John the Evangelist; Sister Mary, of the 
House of Mercy, and the nurses of St. Luke’s training 
school; also Mr. Geo. MacCulloch Miller, president, and 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, one of the vice presidents of the 
trustees of St. Luke’s Hospital. In connection with the 
services, the Rev. Dr. Baker delivered an eulogy upon the 
life and work of Sister Anne. On Wednesday, Feb. 12th, 
Dr. Baker accompanied the remains to St. Johnland, where 
they were buried near those of the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg. 


The new Grace chapel was consecrated by Bishop Pot- 
ter on Wednesday, Feb. 12th. Mr. Wm. C. Schermerhorn, 
ot the vestry, presented the instrument of donation; Arch- 
deacon Tiffany read the sentence of consecration. Bishop 
Potter preached. The fine group of buildings, covering 
several lots in 14th st., and running through to 13th st., 
consists of five structures practically under oneroof. In 
these buildings, where temporal and spiritual wants of the 
people will be supplied,there is to be an exhibition of what 
Dr. Huntington happily calls a ‘University settlement 
plus religion.” Although connected by corridors and 
cloisters so as to constitute in a sense a single structure, 
the internal arrangements of the edifices are inde- 
pendent and separate. As already stated in the columns 
of THE Livinc CHurRcH, the edifices are (a) a chapel 
with its adjoining morning chapel; (4) a _ hospital 
in three departments—the House of Simeon, the House 
of Anna, and the House of the Holy Child; (c) the 
parish house; (¢) the clergy house; (¢) the club house. 
The group is situated on r14thst., nearrstave. Between 
the hospital and clergy house isa grassy plat’58 by 75 feet 
inarea. In the clergy house are the vicar’s study and 
apartments, the choir room, and quarters for six young 
men, working withthe vicar. The large parish house con- 
tains a library, reading rooms, rooms for classes, guilds, 
and on the top floor an assembly room for the Sunday 
school. Under the boys’ club is a well-equipped gymnasi- 
um, anda swimming tank. In the basement is a complete 
steam heating and electric light plant. The chapel proper 
is 100 feet long and 56 feet wide, and has a seating capacity 
of 1,000. On the west side is a beautiful decoration, repre- 
senting prophets,apostles, and martyrs. Back of the pulpit 
is the Francis A.Stout memorial window, and near the pul- 
pit a beautiful memorial window in memory of Mrs. Helen 
Hoffman Cappell. A small oratory adjoins, called the: 
morning chapel. The hospital is fitted up with the most 
improved appliances for an institution ofits kird. In the 
tower of the chapel, which rises over the whole group, are 
ten bells made by the Meneely Co. The nine smaller bells 
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each bear the name of one of the fruits of the Spirit—love, 
joy, peace, etc. On the large bell are inscribed the words, 
“The Spirit and the Bride say come.” These bells were 
given by the daughters of Orlando N. Potter, in memory 
of their mother, Martha Green Potter. They will ring the 
chimes at the quarter hours, like the celebrated bells of 
Westminster Abbey, and will call the curfew at nightfall 
daily. The buildings have been erected after designs 
which were accepted after competition. The architect 
was Mr. J. Stewart Barney, with whom was associated Mr. 
Henry Otis Chapman. The style is French Gothic, and 
the materlal brown Roman brick, with terra cotta trim- 
mings. The vestry of Grace church have erected the 
buildings asa substitute for the former inadequate chapel 
on 14th st., which is to be sold. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Prof. Chas. W. Body 
gave last Wednesday evening his final talk before the De- 
votional Society on the subject, ‘*The foundations of faith 
and practice.” The last of the lectures of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas P. Hughes was given Tuesday, Feb. 11th, on ‘‘The 
necessary attitude of Churchmen towards the non-Chrls- 
tian forms of belief,” closing his course on ‘The non-Chris- 
tian systems of religion.” The board of editors of The 
Seminarian, which will shortly appear, consists of Chas. 
Fiske, editor-in-chief; Chas. F. Hutchinson and Murray 
Bartlette, associate editors; and Reginald Pearce, busi- 
ness manager. 


Philadelphia 


The Advent offerings of the Sunday schools of the dio- 
cese are yet being received, the amount reported Feb. 14th 
being $1,140.93. 

The Rev. James R. L. Nisbett, of Brooklyn, L. I., has 
accepted the rectorship of St. Barnabas’ church, Kensing- 
ton, and entered upon his duties on Quinquagesima Sun- 
day. The parish has recently secured a rectory, situated 
at No. 169 West Susquehanna ave. 


The usual service for business people will be held every 
week day during Lent at old St. Paul’s church, the Rev. E. 
K, Tullidge, rector, commencing at 12:30 P. M., and lasting 
20 minutes. Bishop Coleman, of Delaware,is announced as 
the preacher on Ash Wednesday, to be followed each day 
by different clergymen. 


Under the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
daily noon-day services for business people are to be held 
during the Lenton season at St. Stephen’s church, the Rev. 
Dr. S. D. McConnell, rector, commencing at 12:30 Pp. M. and 
closing punctually at 12:55 p. M. The Bishop of the diocese 
is announced to deliver the opening address on Ash 
Wednesday. 


Owing to the illness of the Rev. Dr. R. S. Barrett, gen- 
eral missioner of the Parochial Missioris Society, the ten 
days’ Mission which was announced to be held at St. Sime- 
on’s church, the Rev. Edgar Cope, rector, commencing on 
the 13th inst., is being conducted by the Rev. Dr. E. Wal- 
pole Warren, of Holy Trinity church, New York city, and 
the Rev. Dr. E. A. Bradley of St. Agnes’ chapel. 


f@At St. James’ church, the Rev. Jos. N. Blanchard, rector, 
special services will be held on week-nights, as follows: 
Feb, 28, the Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken, of London; March 
3, the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackay-Smith, of Washington; 
March 10, the Rev. Dr. Edward A. Bradley, of New York; 
March 18, the Rev. William M. Grosvenor, of New York; 
March 24, the Rev. Dr. W. W. Battershall, of Albany, N. Y. 


The local council of the Daughters of the King in the 
diocese met on the evening of the 6th inst.,in the parish 
house of St. Simeon’s church. After devotional services in 
charge of the rector of the parish, the Rev. Edgar Cope, a 
business conference was held, Mrs. John B. Falkner presid- 
ing. Reports of a very encouraging character were made 
by all of the chapters present. Mrs. Effingham Perot, of 
old St. Andrew’s chapter, addressed the assembly in a 
most acceptable manner concerning the lessons of practi- 
cal Christianity so strongly emphasized by the order. 
Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, who is much interested in 
the organization, and who has been untiring in his efforts 
for its advancement, addressed those present,saying many 
comforting and instructive words, which were greatly ap- 
preciated. - 


Under the direction of the Ladies’ Pastoral Aid Society 
of All Souls’ church for the deaf, a unique and pleasing en- 
tertainment was given on Wednesday evening, rath inst., 
at Albrecht Hall, which was well filled. A number of 
deaf-mutes were among the audience, and seemed to high- 
ly enjoy the entertainment, because it was given in their 
graceful and expressive sign language. The Rev. J. M. 
Koehler, rector of All Souls’, who is ‘also a deaf-mute, de- 
livered an address of welcome through an interpreter, 
Prof. J. Walker, of the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb. Mr. Koehler reviewed the work carried on for 
the benefit of deaf-mutes at All Souls’, which is the only 
organization of the kind in the city; and he stated that the 
results for the past 35 years fully demonstrate its great 
value and usefulness. There are nearly 1,000 deaf-mutes 
in the city, the majority of whom are reached in one way 
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or another through the agencies of All Souls’ mission; and 
the Ladies’ Aid Society is a valuable auxiliary to the 
church. The programme included a dialogue by Grace 
aud Dora Koehler, daughters of the rector, songs and reci- 
tations, concluding with a dialogue entitled ‘‘The Leap 
Year Party,” in which several ladies and one gentleman 
took part. The proceeds of the entertainment are in aid 
of the indebtedness of All Souls’ church. 


Complications still surround the effort of the congrega- 
tion of the church of the Epiphany to secure a new place 
of worship, their latest attempt having fallen through. 
Negotiations were about completed for the purchase of 
the church edifice of the Atonement, as was stated in our 
issue of the 8thinst. The 2greement to purchase carried 
with it the erection of a new church on the site at 17th and 
Summer sts , which would provide a temporary place of 
worship for the Epiphany congregation, until such time 
as they could secure a suitable permanent site. The 
usual stipulation requiring the consent of the three near- 
est rectors to the location of the new church, was, of 
course, inthe agreement to purchase and sell, and again 
this balked Epiphany’s move. The objection this time is 
from the rector of Grace church, whose decision is sup- 
ported by the vestry of that parish. They refuse consent 
to the purchase of the Atonement property, and conse- 
quently that project isabandoned. The Epiphany people 
are now in something of a dilemma, as they must vacate 
the church at rsth and Chestnut sts. in March, and every 
effort to procure another location has been prevented by 
the refusal of the nearest rectors to consent to thé 
erection of anew church. Just what will next be done has 
not been definitely decided upon. 


Chicago 


A men’s club has been recently organized in St. Peter’s 
parish, having for its object the promotion of Christian 
fellowship among the male attendants of St. Peter’s church. 
Two meetings have been held. On the first evening the 
subject of “Christian Fellowship,” formed the topic of dis- 
cussion, and on the second evening, the ‘‘Monroe Doc- 
trine.” 


On Sunday, Feb. 16th, the Rev. Joseph Rushton spoke in 
behalf of diocesan missions in St. Chrysostom’s church. 
The rector made an appeal for $300, the amount of their 
pledge for this object, and the offering amounted to over 
$400. 


Mr. and Mrs. Boericke, of St. Peter’s parish, have gener- 
ously given direction for the manufacture of a beautiful 
three-panel window. The subject is to be ‘‘Christ with 
the Doctors in the temple,” after the celebrated picture by 
Hoffman. The window is given in loving memory of their 
son Max Boericke who was baptized a few years ago by 
the rector, and continued up to his death a faithful mem- 
ber ot the Sunday school. 


The Lenten noon-day service in the hall, 210 Masonic 
Temple, on Ash Wednesday was to be conducted by the 
Rev. Joseph Rushton, and on the two succeeding days by 
the Rev. Dr. Stone, rector of St. James. During the week 
beginning Monday, Feb. 24th, the Rev. Dr. Morrison, rec- 
tor of the church of the Epiphany, will officiate. 


On Thursday evening, Feb. 13th, the members and 
friends of St. Chrysostom’s parish were tendered a recep- 
tion at the Plaza by the rector, the Rev. T. A. Snively. 
The occasion was a most enjoyable one and many repre- 
sentative Churchmen of the city were present. 


An ordination was held in the chapel of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Saturday, Feb. 15th, when the Rev. 
Messrs. T. J. Q. Curran and Walter S. Howard,were admit- 
ted to Priests’ Orders by the Bishop of Chicago. The cane 
didates were presented by the Rev. Dr. Gold and the Rev. 
F.J. Hall. The celebration of the Holy Eucharist was 
choral, and the music was beautifully rendered by the well- 
trained seminary choir. The ordination took place on 
somewhat short notice, as it had been once postponed on 
account of the temporary illness of the Bishop, and it was 
desirable that the ordination should take place before 
Lent. Both candidates had been students of the seminary, 
and it was a great pleasure to all concerned to have the or- 
dination in their own chapel. Mr. Curran is priest in 
charge of the church at Streator, Ill., and Mr. Howard of 
that in Edgewater, Chicago. 


The Rev. John Jay Elmendorf, D.D., one of the faculty 
of the Western Theological Seminary, died Sunday, Feb. 
16th, of bronchitis, complicated with weakness of the heart 
and lungs. He was born June 17, 1827, in New York city. 
He graduated from Columbia College, and for several 
years was an instructor in mathematics in his alma mater. 
His first parish was Holy Innocents’ church, where he was 
tector for 20 years. He was one of the founders of the 
Ecclesiological Society, and also a member of the confra- 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament. During his stay in New 
York city he founded the St. Mary’s School for Girls. In 
1867 Dr. Elmendorf went to Racine College, of which Dr- 
DeKoven was president. Here he was professor of philos: 
ophy, whick chair he occupied till the college was closed, 
in 1888. He was appointed chapiain at Kemper Hall, Keno- 
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sha, Wis., and lecturer on moral theology at the Western 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. Dr. Elmendorf had only 
been a resident of Chicago a short time, having recently 
moved here from Kenosha, Wis. He married Miss Green, 
of Boston, in 1850, and had 1a children, of whom eight sur- 
vive him with the widow, six daughters and two sons. His 
eldest son is Rev. Augustine Elmendorf, of Jersey City, N. 
J. There was a Requiem Celebration at the Seminary, 
Tuesday, Feb. 18, at 11a. M. Interment will be in New 
York city. 


Diocesan News 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littleiohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


BROOKLYN.—Sunday, Feb. 2nd, was observed in this par- 

ish as ‘‘Memorial Sunday.” A special memorial service 
was held with a Celebration at 10:30 A. M., the rector, the 
Rev. Wm. G. Ivie, preaching the memorial sermon. At 
this service every year, opportunity is given to all who 
feel disposed, to place in the alms bason, in a special en- 
velope, their offering to the ‘‘Memorial Fund,” which will 
be used in building a memorial church in the future. This 
Sunday also marked the beginning of the sixth year of the 
present rector, the Rev. Wm.G. Ivie. At the evening 
service he reviewed the past five years of his work, in an 
appropriate sermon, before a large congregation. During 
the five years just passed there have been 200 Baptisms, 
89 Confirmations, 79 marriages, and 205 burials. Five years 
ago there were three societies. There are now seven ir 
existence. There were 90 communicants, now 135. Dur- 
ing that time a mortgage of $1,000 has been cleared off, and 
the sum of $1,300 raised and paid on the house and lot on 
the north side of the church, to be used as a rectory. Later 
on, between $500 and $600 was paid to put the rectoryin 
suitable repair. The Sunday schoo! room was re-papered, 
anda new yellow pine floor putdown. Something over 
$300 was realized during the Lent of 1894, for the re-decor- 
ation and re-modeling of the interior of the church. The 
ceiling, walls, and pews, were painted and grained, a cen- 
tre aisle, two centre doors, and a stairway leading from 
the Sunday school room, were put in position. The fine 
16-light chandelier which lights the centre of the church 
was presented to the church at the time of repairs. Choir 
stalls were placed in the choir, and on Christmas Day the 
vested choir sang the service for the first time. In March, 
1895, the pulpit which is now used in the church was pre- 
sented. The most substantial memorial the church has 
yet received was presented during the year by Mrs. Berry, 
in memory of her departed husband, Thomas Berry, who 
had been a vestryman of Grace church for a number of 
years. The memorial consistedin placing ‘in the Sunday 
school room two new furnaces and building two new chim- 
neys on the outside of the church, and in having the 
church insured against fire. The total amount of church 
alms, donations, pew rents, etc., for five years, is $12,918.87. 
This does not include donations of guilds for four years 
previous, which the treasurer did not have in his care. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, 8.T.D., Bishop 
BISHOP'S VISITATIONS 
FEBRUARY 
23. Boston, A. M., church of the Aseension; evening, church of 
the Messiah. 
2s. Evening, St. Matthew’s church, South Boston. 
28. Evening, All Saints’ church, Boston (Dorchester). 
MARCH 
x. A. M. St. Paul’s church, Dedham; P.M.,St. Andrew’s Mission 
to Deaf Mutes, Boston; evening, St. Peter’s church, Cam- 
bridge. 
3. Evening, St. John’s church, Charlestown. 
4. Evening, St. Paul’s church, Brockton. 
6. Evening, Trinity church, Melrose. 
8. A. M., Church of the Advent, Boston; P. M., St. Paul’s church, 
Brookline; evening, St. John’s church, Boston Highlands, 
11. P. M., Chapel of St. Mark’s School, Southborough; evening, 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Marlborough. 

14. Evening, Christ church, Rochdale. 

1s. Worcester, A. M.,St. Mark’s church; P, M., St. John’s church ; 
evening, St. Matthew’s church. 

17. Evening, Church of Our Saviour,” Longwood, 

18. Evening, St. Thomas’ church, Taunton, 

20. Evening, Christ church, Quincy. 


Boston.—The annual meeting of the Free Church Asso» 
ciation took place in St. Paul’s church, at noon, Feb roth. 
The first address was made by the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, of 
Providence. He said one of the reasons why all men do 
not come to church is that all churches are not free. 
Christ taught absolute brotherhood. The ownership of 
pews establishes a church asa select body, and thus does 
not exemplify the love of Christ for all men, but rather 
creates a social caste. Free churches cannot come about 
by any sudden revolution, but by gradual and persistent 
movement towards the ideal. The Rev. Percy Grant, of 
New York, thought the free church the original church. 
He said the Church had been steadily leaving the masses 
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especially in great cities. He advocated open air meet- 
ings, and affirmed that the tendency in New York was 
towards free churches. Mr. Robert H. Gardner, the con- 
cluding speaker, made a strong plea for the society’s 
work. 


BRIDGEWATER.—At a missionary conference in this par- 
ish, the Rev. Isaac Dooman,of Japan, spoke about the work 
there. ‘‘Systematic giving” was treated by the Rev. George 
A. Strong. Miss Rodman, of New Bedford, described the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of southeastern Massachusetts. ‘The 
problem of missions in poor parishes” was discussed by the 
Rev. F. B. Allen. Other speakers were the Rev. E. W. 
Smith, on ‘‘The relation of the Woman’s Auxiliary to other 
organizations;” Mrs. Thayer,on ‘‘Boxes;” Miss A. B. Loring 
on “Junior Auxiliary ;” and the Rev. H. Page,on ‘‘Missions 
in the Sunday school.” 


The Rev. C. N. Field made the address in behalf of the 
Episcopalians at the denominational meeting in the Bow- 
doin Square tabernacle. 


Before the clergy of Boston, the Rev. A. E. George read 
a paper upon the topic, ‘‘Episcopalian tale of two cities.” 


New BeEpFrorpD.—The special service for men on Feb. 
17th, was addressed by the Rev. Dr. Parks, of Boston, and 
Mr. White, of Cambridge, a member of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. There is a weekly celebration of the Holy 
Communion during Lent in this parish, and two meetings 
for Bible study every week. 


READVILLE —Mrs. Stetson, of Boston, has given a build- 
ing to this town, to be known as the Phillips Brooks me- 
morial library. Its cost is $4,000. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


On the evening of Thursday, Feb. 13th, a testimonial 
banquet was tendered to the Rev. Joseph H. Johnson,D:D., 
Bishop-elect of Los Angeles,at the Russell House, Detroit, 
by the Detroit Clericus and by the Church Club of Detroit. 
Somewhat over ico gentlemen were present, including all 
of the Church clergy of the city and vicinity. Bishop 
Davies presided, and in his opening address referred to 
the guest of the evening asone whom they might appro- 
priately call, from the diocese to which he is going, the 
second *‘Angelical Doctor.” ‘‘All bishops are Doctors of 
Divinity, and the title borne to this day by the English 
Sovereign, Fidei Defensor, was conferred by the Pope up- 
on Henry VIII. for the treatise written by him in defense 
of the doctrines of the great Thomas /Aquinas, who has 
himselt ever been known as the ‘Angelical Doctor.’” 

In behalf of the clergy of the diocese, the Rev. S. W. 
Frisbie, secretary of the convention, and oldest priest by 
canonical residence, made response. He referred to the 
rather exceptional record of Michiganin furnishing bish- 
ops to the general Church, to be partly accounted for, per- 
haps, by the loyalty of the Church hereabouts to the epis- 
copal idea. In closing, he expressed the hope that the 
Bishop elect might yet be able to say ot the Church folk of 
his new diocese, in the language of Gregory, ‘‘Von Angeles 
sed Angeli.” 

The Hon. Otto Kirschner, president of the Church Club, 
gave teeling expression to the sense of loss entertained Ly 
every Churchman hereabouts in the coming departure of 
Dr. Johnson. ‘'But every separation is but a type and 
figure of death itself; and death in its dignity, its stateli- 
ness, its phenomenal beauty, is but a condition and poten- 
cy of a fuller and a richer life.” 

On behalf of the congregation of Christ church, Mr. 
James C. Smith responded, making pleasing reference to 
some past incidents in the rectorship now closing. The 
dean of the Detroit convocation, Dr. John McCarroll, on 
behalf of the clergy of the diocese, then presented to the 
Bishop-elect a beautiful episcopal ring, calling attention 
to the meaning and value of the symbolism in its design. 


Dr. Johnson made feeling response to all that had been 
said. ‘‘If,” he said, ‘tin my new field of duty I am to have 
the power of any ‘argelic’ benediction, it will mean only 
an added and arich blessing to be returned upon the dio- 
cese of Michigan.” He referred with deep emotion to those 
men who in the past did so much to makeand mold the die- 
cese of Michigan, Mr. C. C. Trowbridge, Geo. H. P. Bald- 
win, the Rev. Thos. Pitkin, D.D., and Bishop S. S. Harris. 
The personal tie which bound the speaker to the present 
head of the diocese was peculiarly hard for hiin to break. 
He should ever remember the field of Michigan as furnish 
ing to him,in many ways, development and inspiration. 
And he closed by asking the personal remembrance of all 
in their prayersin the days which awaited him bk fore his 
new responsibilities. 

This closed the formal speaking, thcugh a numberof 
those present, clergymen and laymen, were called on for 
brief addresses before the assemblege brcke up. Asa 
testimonial to the Bishop-elect the occasion wes a gratify- 
ing success in the numbers and the representative charac- 
ter of those present, andin the earnestness and sincerity 
of the words spoken. 


The Living Church 


Washington (D. C.) 


ciry.—A bill prepared by the Rev. Messrs. John H. 
Elliott, S T.D., rector of St. John’s church and president 
of the Standing Committee, and Arthur S. John’s, rector 
of Christ church, Rockville, and secretary of the conven- 
tion for the incorporation of the ‘‘Convention of the P. E. 
Church of the diocese of Washington,” is now in Congress. 


The work of St. Matthew's chapel, an outgrowth from 
Christ church, between 6th and 7th sts.,has grown re- 
markably under the Rev. J. M. E. McKee. There has been 
organized: The Children’s Friendly League, for little 
girls; Chancel Chapter, for young ladies of the parish; St. 
Andrew’s Cadets, for the boys; and a chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The chapel is to be pre- 
sented with a new organ at Easter, by the mother church. 


Steps are being taken for the erectioa of a rectory by 
the congregation of Trinity church, Tacoma Park, the 
Rev. George H. Johnson, D.D., rector. 


A movement has been inaugurated, to be supported by 
the Sisterhood of St. Mary, who nave charge of the House 
of Mercy for Fallen Woinen, to provide a home for the 
babes of unfortunate girls, anda temporary home for the 
mothers of such children. 


Anacostia, D. C —The rector of Emmanuel church, the 
Rev. W. G. Davenport, has been cairying on for four years. 
past, a work among the colored people of Hillsdale, a pop- 
ulous colored community contiguous to Anacostia. It was 
‘egunin a very small way, in a private house. A few 
children were first gathered for instruction in the cate- 
chism, the rector going there every Sunday afternoon for 
this purpose. After a few weeks, he began saying the 
Evening Prayer, and giving a simple talk to the 15 or zo 
people who assembled. Inthe course of a few months it 
was found that a larger room would be necessary, and the 
people therefore rented a hall for service. 
tion of the Bishop to Emmanuel church a class has also 
been presented at Hillsdale, where there are now about 25, 
communicants, a Sunday school of about 40, and a steady 
and growing interest in the Church. The mission has 
struggled against the greatest difficulties, and has sur- 
vived and grown, notwithstanding the fact that there is no 
chapel building, and service had to be heid in an old dilap- 
idated hall, which was used at other times for every other 
purpose, and was almost always found in an uncleanly and 
unfit condition for divine service. But discouraging and 
depresing as the prospect was, the people have continued 
interested and loyal; and itis with great gratitude to God 
that they now see a much brighter prospect before them, 
for arrangements have just been made by which they are 
enabled to purchase a suitable building (making small 
monthly payments), which can be made very decent and 
Churchly at a little expense. This work has gone steadily 
on, without outside encouragement and with exceedingly 
little help from the Church. Of course, help is greatly 
needed, and the rector would be greatly encouraged if 
some one would send him alittle money to help put the 
building in proper shape for Church services. 


A course of addresses, under the auspices of the Church- 
man’s League, isto be given at the church of the Epiphany, 
on Tuesdays in Lent, at 8p. M., as follows (except last ad- 
dress, Thursday, March 26th): ‘*The Church ard the Na 
tion,” Feb. 25th, the Rev. C. George Currie, D.D., rector 
of Christ church, Baltimore; ‘‘The Church and the con- 
servative forces of society,” March 3rd, the Rev. Charles 
W. E. Body, D.D., D.C. L., of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York; ‘‘The Church and Christian unity,” 
March 1oth, the Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., D. C. 
L., rector of Grace church, New York; ‘‘The Church and 
the labor question,” March 17th, the Rt. Rev. Nelson S. 
Rulison, D.D., Bishop of Central Pennsylvania; ‘‘The 
Church and evolution,” Thursday, March 26th, the Rev. 
George Hodges, dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 


BISHOP SPALDING’S APPOINTMENTS (LENT AND 
EASTER-TIDE) 
FEBRUARY 


19.  mmanuel, Denver. 

zo, Evening, Emmanuel, Denver. 

21%. Evening, St. Stephen’s, Denver. 

Denver: A. M., St. Peter’s; evening, Cathedral, annual 
service of the Sons of the Revolution. 


27, Evening, Emmanuel. 
28. Evening,St. Stephen’s, Denver. 


MARCH 


x. St. Stephen’s, Denver. 4. Chapter. 
5. Evening, Emmanuel, Denver. 
6. Evening, St. Stephen’s, Denver. 
8 A.M., Longmont; Evening, Boulder. 

ur, Evening, Fort Collins, 12. Evening,Emmanuel,Denver 
13. Evening, St. Stephen’s, Denver. 

15. Canon City. 19. Evening, Golden, 

20, St. Stephen’s, Denver. a1. Evening, Salida. 


At every visita-' 
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22. A. M., Salida; evening, Buena Vista. 
23. Buena Vista. 
26. Evening, Emmanuel, Denver. 
27. Evening, St. Stephen’s, Denver. 
28-29. Pueblo: St, James’, Holy Trinity, St. Peter’s, Ascension 
30. Evening, Redeemer, Denver. 
gr. Evening, St. Paul’s, Highlands. 


St. Mark’s mission, Victor, is now being organized. Day 
services are held under the direction of the Rev. C. Y. 
Grimes who has been so successful at the town of Cripple 
Creek in building up a parish, a church, and a guild hall or 
parish house, with fine reading room, etc. He wants to do 
a like work at Victor, which is in the very heart of the 
Cripple Creek district. The gold product of this district 
last month is said to have been $1,000,000. Unfortunately 
this money is taken away, and to help others. As yet none 
of the Church people have ‘struck it rich.” All of them 
are poor, but hopeful. In the midst of the scramble for 
gold the Church and her vows are forgotten. Some friends 
of mission work in such hard fields should help Mr. Grimes 
for Cripple creek and Victor. 


West Missouri 
Edward Robert Atwill, D.D., Bishop 


The convocation of the northern deanery assembled in 
Trenton, Grundy Co., the last week in January. The rec- 
tor of St. Philip’s mission, the Rev. H. A. Duboc, had pre- 
pared the way for the success of the convocation by stir- 
rir g and edifyirg sermons on some of the teachings of the 
Church. The first session was held Monday evening. 
After Evening Prayer, the Rev. John Henry Hopkins, — 
dean, and the Rev. H.A. Duboc, in a very earnest and 
helpful manner, discussed the topic: “Wly we use the 
Prayer Book and keep the Christian Year.” The Rev. D. 
W. Howard ably handled histheme: ‘‘The clergyman in 
his parish.” He dwelt upon the services, calls, and guild 
work. ‘*The clergyman in his study” was introduced by 
the Kev. A. R. Price. Some of his remarks called forth a 
Spirited discussion. The Rey. E.E. Madeira presented 
the subject of Church music in a way that commended the 
deep interest of all present. On Wednesday evening Bish- 
op Atwill preached a sermon of much beauty and force, 
and confirmed three persons. Dean Hopkins madea Ting- 
ing address on the Holy Catholic Church. The Rey. Dr. 
G. B. Norton, for five years a missionaryin Japan, dis- 
cussed the question: ‘How to arouse and maintain inter- 
est in missionary work.” The Rev. E. J. Saphie aroused 
much interest by a lively handling of our ‘“‘Sundayschools: 
What they are and what they ought to be.” The Holy 
Communion was celebrated daily, and prayers for missions 
were oftered daily. A question box was used with good 
tesults. Mrs. J. H. Hopkins gave an inspiring address on 
‘“‘Woman’s workin the Church.” She likewise awakened 
a deep interest in the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
secured some pledges of monthly offerings for the united 
o ffering to be made at the next General Convention. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 


The Bishop has just made his visitation to the mission 
field under the Rev. W. P. Browne, of which Christ church, 
Bastrop is headquarters. Sunday, Jan. 26th, he visited St. 
Andrew’s, Mer Rouge, at 11 a. M., preached and confirmed 
five. In the afternoon he was driven over to Bartrop, eight 
miles, and’at 3:30 P. M., preached again and confirmed ten. 
After this service two were confirmed in private. Monday, 
27th, anotker service was held at 10:30 A. M., and the Bishop 
preached, confirming three more, making 15 for Christ 
church, Bartrop. Going from here to Oak Ridge by rail- 
road, 14 miles, he preached at 3 P. M., and 7:30 P. M., and 
confirmed five. Tuesday, 28th, an early drive and ten 
miles ride on a freight train, made Rayville, a mission, the 


“next point, only taken in by the way. Here the Bishop 


preached_once and confirmed one. Taking a noon train on 

the V. S. and P., and going east,Tallulah, another mission, 

was reached, where, after Evening Prayer, the Bishop 
preached. The next day—zgth—he preached again at 10:30 

A. M., and confirmed two. At this service an infant was 

baptized. Westward, on the railroad 130.miles, at Minden, 

the Bishop preached, and confirmed one. At each place, 

with one exception, large congregations assembled and 

were very attentive. The theme of the Bishop's discourses 

was ‘Christian Unity.” 


This is the third year for the present missionaiy in this 
field. The work is peculiarly hard, and so the progress 
must be slow. There is a church at Mer Rovge, Oak 
Ridge, and Minden, and a small rectory at Oak Ridge. In 
Bastrop an old school house has been used as a chapel for 
about 35 years. During this period several attempts bave 
been made to build a church. Once the funds were used to 
build a rectory—this was burned a short time after—ard 
was a total loss tothe parish. Then there were no services 
for some time. Now another attempt is being made to 
build a church here. Itis probable the foundation will be © 
laid this spring. 
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Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
BISH®@P’S APPOINTMENTS 
FEBRUARY 
23. St. Andrew’s, Pittsburgh. 
24. Church of the Holy Communion, Lawsonham. 
25. Church of Our Saviour, Du Bois. 
26. St. Andrew’s, Clearfield. Opening of new church. 
27. Holy Trinity, Brookville. 
28, Christ church, Tidioute. 
2g. Trinity memorial, Warren. 
MARCH 

x. Trinity memorial, Warreu; Emmanual, Corry. 
2 St. Luke’s, Kinzua. 

3. St. Clement’s, Greenville. 

4 St. Edmund’s, Mercer. 

5. Grace, Miles Grove. 

6. Mission at Lundy’s Lane. 

7. Meeting trustees of the diocese. 

8 Calvary, Pittsburgh. 
Bishop Bowman Institute. Lectures. 
13. St. Peter’s, Butler. 
15. Pittsburgh: St. Peter’s; St. Luke’s. 

Bishop Bowman Institute. Lectures. 
Christ church, Meadville. 
Trinity, Conneautville. 
22. Erie: St. Paul’s; St. Alban’s, 
23. Holy Cross, North East. 
Annunciation B. V. M., New York City. 
Emmanuel, Allegheny. 
29. Ascension, Pittcsourgh; St. Stephen’s, Sewickley. 
Trinity, New Castle. 
3%. St. Mary’s, Beaver Falls. 

City—The Rev. William Thompson, of St. James’ church, 
isin poor health. and has been spending some weeks in 
-Onio and Kentucky with friends, in the hope that change 
of airand scene andentirerest may bring about complete 
Testoration. During his absence his services have been 
kept up by the kindness of brother clergymen in the city 
and vicinity. 

The customary noon-day services during Lent, for busi- 
ness men and women, will be held this year in Trinity 
chapel, and will be conducted by the Bishop and the vari- 
ous rectors of the city and suburban churches. The offer- 
ings throughout the season will be received in behalf of the 
Church Home. 


Erre.—The Rev. E. E. Matthews, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, has resigned the rectorship of that parish from 
Aprilrsth. The Rev. George Winthrop Sargent who was 
in charge of the new St. Mark’s parish, formed by thecon- 
solidation of St. John’s and St. Vincent’s, has also resigned 
his cure, and will go abroad for some months to study’ 
The departure of these two gentlemen will leave Erie with 
but one clergyman to look after the interests of the Church 
in that community. 


The winter meeting of the Northern Convocation was 
held on Monday and Tuesday, Feb. roth and 11th, at Christ 
church, Oil City. The-opening service on Monday even- 
ing consisted of Evening Prayer, with a sermon by the 
Rev. A. H. Jadge. The rite of Confirmation was admin- 
istered by the Bishop. On Tuesday morning, at g o'clock, 
there was a business meeting, followed at 10 by a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion by the Bishop. The Rev. Mr. 
Taylor preached the sermon. A paperon ‘Parish finances” 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Stevenson, and the subject was 
discussed by the Rev. Dr. Purdon and the Rev. Mr. Raikes. 
In the afternoon there were papers and discussions on the 
topics, ‘‘The Christian home and all that it implies,” paper 
by the Rev. Mr. Kirkus, speakers, the Rev. Messrs. Pres- 
ton, Chestnutt and Lowry; and ‘*The technique of individ- 
ual Christian living,’’ speakers, the Rev. Dr. Purdon and 
the Rev. Messrs. Herron and Judge. The subject selected 
for the evening was ‘‘ Ihe Outlook.” “Addresses were made 
by the Rev. Messrs. Barnard, McLure, Parnelland Herron. 


Asheville 


The first meeting of the new convocation of Morgan- 
town was held in Grace church, Morgantown, on Jan. 2gth 
and zoth. On Wednesday, the 29th, Morning Prayer was 
said, with celebration of the Holy Communion and sermon; 
Evening Prayer and sermon. On Thursday, celebration of 
the Holy Communion, Morning Prayer and sermon; Even- 
ing Prayer, with addressess on (a) ‘'Oneness,” (4) ‘‘Catho- 
licity,”(¢) ‘‘Apostolicity of the Church.” Business meetings 
were held each day-at 3:30 P,M. The mostimportant ac- 
tion was the appointment of a committee to report at the 
next convocation upon organization, plans, and curric- 
ulum of aiay-reader’s association,to be knownas “The Lay 
readers’ Association of the Convocation of Morgantown.’ 

A resolution was adopted recommending the establish- 
ment of chapters of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in each, 
parish and missionary station of the Convocation—smajl_ 
chapters being oftentimes as active as the larger 
ones. A committee was appointed to draw up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the Convocation. The next meeting 
will be held in Valle Crucis, Wautauga Co., on May 2oth; 
the general subject for discussion at that time to be ‘‘The 
laymen in the Church, his power and usefulness in the 
spread of the Gospel.” 
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Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


The North-east convocation held its mid-winter session 
in St. Luke’s church, Niles, Feb. 3rd and 4th. Monday 
afternoon was devoted to Quiet flours, conducted by the 
Bishop, his addresses being based upon the first. vow of 
deacons and priests in the ordination service. At 7 P. M. 
Evensong was said in Association Hall (Y. M. C. A.), and, 
notwithstanding the exceeding unpleasant weather, a large 
congregation was present. The Bishop and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Brayshaw made addresses on the meaning and lessons 
of the Epiphany, and the Rev. Robert Kell spoke on the 
object and work of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Tues- 
day there was a celebration of the Holy Communion at 7 
A.M., Morning Prayer atgA M., and asecond Celebration, 
with a meditation by the dean of convocation,atioa mM. At 
Ir A. M. the convocation met in business session, when it 
was decided to hold the spring meeting at Painesville 
sometime after Easter, and aresolution was passed endors- 
ing the diocesan Sunday School Institute. The afternoon 
was devoted to papers and discussions. From 2 to 4 the 
subject was the Catholicity of the Church, under four heads: 
x. ‘As to the holy ministry,” by the Rev. C. W. Hollister 
Pb.D , read in his absence by Mr. H. G. Limric; 2. ‘As to 
the Holy Sacraments,” by the Rev- Robert Kell; 3. “As to 
the Creeds,” by the Rev. A. A. Abbott; 4. ‘‘As to the Holy 
Scriptures,” by the Rev. F. B. Avery. At4p. mM. the Rev. 
Robert J. Walker read a paper on ‘“‘How to keep Lent,” and 
at 7p. M. the convocational missionary meeting was held, 
when addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. John W. 
Hyslop, A. A. Abbott, John F. Keene, and the archdeacon 
of the diocese. 


Dayton.—Although Christ church was without a rector 
for nearly a year, it is doing a splendid werk under its new 
rector, the Rev. Y. Peyton Morgan. At the meetings of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary there isan average attendance of 65, 
aud they have pledged themselves to raise one-tenth of 
the amount promised at the General Convention by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese. The church is crowded 
every Sunday morning, anda number of families cannot 
secure pews. The pledges for the support of the church 
amount to $7,000, uot counting the weekly collections. 


Fern Banx.—At the last meeting of the vestry of the 
church of the Resurrection, it was decided to commence 
the erection cf a commodious and handsome rectory. The 
funds are in hand for that purpose, and the parish owns a 
suitable lot adjoining the church. 


ToLepo.—The Toledo Church Sunday School Institute, 
Mr. D. E. Thomas, President, has decided to have a mid- 
Lent institute on the evening of March roth, in Trinity 
church. Mr. D. E. Thomas was elected as visitor of all the 
Sunday schools, with power to suggest improvements, 
Messrs. D. W. Moor, E.G. Richardson, and A. A. Parker 
were made a committee to report on a uniform plan for Sun- 
day school records. The Rev. Charles Scaddin and the 
Rev.Harold Morse were appointed programme committee 
for the mid-Lent Institute. 


The Rev. Charles Scadding was on the resolution com- 
mittee of the great union mass meeting in the theatre Feb. 
3rd to protest against the Turkish persecutions of Arme- 
nians. A Roman priest, a Jewish rabbi, distinguished 
preachers and laymen of various creeds, made speeches, 
and a liberal collection was taken for the Armenian Relief 
Fand. About 3,000 crowded the theatre, and many failed 
togetin. This was the largest meeting of any sort ever 
convened in this city. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 


PHENIXVILLE.—The Rev. William Rogers Stockton, D.D., 
rector emeritus of St. Peter’s church, entered into rest eter- 
nalon the rrthinst., from paralysis. He was born in Phil- 
adelphia, Oct. 31, 1820, was a graduate of the Divinity 
School of that city, received Holy Orders at the hands of 
Bishop Alonzo Potter,and was elected rector of St. Peter’s, 
of which he assumed charge August 15th, 1858, serving 
therein untilthe termination of 36 years in 1894, when he 
resigned his charge, and was elected rector emeritus by 
the vestry, being granted a stipend equal to one-half of 
his salary, and a house free of rent. Dr. Stockton’s life 
was an eventful one. When the civil war broke out, he 
was commissioned by Governor Andrew Cartin, as chap- 
lin of the 6rst regiment Pa. Vols. At the batttle of Fair 
Oaks he was wounded, taken prisoner, and was confined 
for atime in Libby prison; afterwards being takentoa 
Confederate prison at Salisbury, N.C. After his release 
he returned to this borough and resumed his pastoral 
duties. Many juvenile and religious works emanated from 
his pen, and remain as a monument to his name. He was 
a descendant of Richard Stockton, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and consequently related to the 
Stoctton’s of New Jersey; and was a cousin of the famous 
Commodore Stockton, U.S. N. In 1843, he married Miss 
Emma Gross, of Philadelphia, and had 11 children, all of 
-whom survive him. One of the sons is Charles H. Stockton, 
a prominent naval expert. A private service was held at 
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his late residence on Friday morning, r4thinst., participated 
in by the Rev. Messrs. E. W. Appleton, D.D., F. E. Arnold, 
and Edgar Campbell, the present rector of St. Peter’s; the 
Rev. Dr. J. D. Newlin making an address. At its conclusion 
the casket was conveyed to the church, and placed in the 
vestibule to allow the friends to take a finallook. During 
the entire service the towa bell was tolled. The burial 
office was said by the rector, and the Rev. Messrs. JD. 
Newlin, D.D., and A. A. Marple. The address was de- 
livered by the Rev. Isaac Gibson. The interment was 
made in Laurel Hill Cemetery, the committal service being 
said by the Rev. E. Campbell, assisted by the Rey. Dr. 
Newlin. 


Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 
BISHOP MILLSPAUGH’S APPOINTMENTS 


MARCH 
x, Emmanuel, Monmouth. 
4 Horton. 
Be eLTOy. 
6. Highland. 
8. A. M., Calvary, Hiawatha; P. M., Severance. 
Seneca, 
1o, Axtell. 


1x Zion, Reedsville. 
Trinity, Blue Rapids. 

15. St. Paul’s, Kansas City; P, M., Argentine. 
16. Tonganoxie. 

17. Valley Falls. 

22. Trinity, Lawrence. 

23. Grace, Chanute. 

24. St. Peter’s, Osage Mission. 
25. St. Paul’s, Coffeeville, 
26. St. Paul’s, Chetopa. 

27. St. John’s Memorial, Parsons. 
29. Leavenworth: A.M, St. Paul’s; P. M,, St. John’s. 
31. Heavenly Rest, WaKeeney. 
APRIL 

x. Soldiers of the Cross, Hayes City. 

2. All Hallow’s, Russell. 

3. St. John’s School, and Christ Church, Salina. 
5. Cathedral, Topeka, 

8. St. Mary’s, Galena. 

9. St. Mark’s, Baxter Springs. 

ro, St. Paul’s, Columbus, 

zz. Atchinson. 

13-25. Divinity School, Topeka. 


26, St. Matthew’s, Newton. 
27. St. Paul’s, Wellington. 
28. Grace, Winfield. 


2g. Trinity, Arkansas City. 
30, Mission, Sedan. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, 8. T. D., LL. D., Bishop 


At the last session of the convocation, the diocese was 
divided into two archdeaconries. That of Wilmington 
comprises all the parishes in New Castle county, that of 
Dover comprises all the parishes in Kent and Sussex coun- 
ties. The Rev. George C. Hall, rector of St. John’s church, 
Wilmington, has been chosen archdeacon of Wilmington, 
and the Rev. Pelham Williams, S. T. D., rector of Seaford, 
has been chosen archdeacon of Dover. 


St. Michael’s church, Wilmington, is undergoing several 
important improvements. Under the auspices of this par- 
ish, a promising mission has lately been established in that 
part of Wilmington known as Browntown. 


The bishop of the diocese recently delivered a lecture in 
St. John’s parish building, Wilmington, entitled: ‘Forty 
years a pedestrian.” 

The Rev. Henry D. Speakman has removed from Wil- 
mington, and been appointed by the bishop missionary in 
charge of All Saints’ church, Rehoboth. 


-The Rey. Chester M. Smith has temporary charge of the 
parish at Laurel. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

A “Penny Provident Fund” has been begun at the Mis- 
sion House, Columbia, to encourage the colored people to 
save small sums, realizing that ‘‘a penny saved is two: pence 
earned.” There are already 18 depositors. When anyone’s 
deposits amount to $5 he or she is urged to deposit it in one 
of the savings banks in the city, where it will draw interest. 
The means for starting this ‘Penny Provident” was pro- 
vided by a Churchman of Middletown, Conn. 


The process of getting ready for the opening of the Good 
Physician Hospital has been pushed, and probably by the 
time this is in print the doors will have opened again, and 
its good work be going on. The lack of sufficient funds is 
a great drawback, and most, if not all, of this must come 
from without, for those who apply for treatment are the 
poorest of the poor, and can contribute little or nothing. 
Mattresses are needed, warm clothing. Medicines are also 
needed, and absorbent cotton, etc. Itis hoped that some 
day a cottage for contagious diseases may be provided. At 
the present time these cases cannot be taken, as they could 
not be isolated. 
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The Living Church 


Chicago, Febuary 22, 1896 


Rev C, W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


This ts the most favorable season of the year for 
securing new subscriptions. Will the clergy and other 
friends who desire to extend the field of THE LAVING 
CuuRCH, now make aunited effort to aid the bublisher. 
He offers liberal commissions. Write for terms. Read 


premium offers, pages 878 and 893, and 805. 


Arbitration Assured 


THE opening of the English Parliament on the 
11th was signalized by remarkable expressions of 
friendliness for the United States. In the debate 
on the Queen’s speechin the House of Lords, Lord 
Rosebery, leader of the opposition, thought that 
the intervention of the United States offered a 
guarantee of the permanence of any settlement of 
the Venezuela difficulty which might be effected, 
and welcomed the movement in favor of perma- 
nent arbitration in matters relating to the West- 
ern hemisphere. Lord Salisbury, in replying, jus- 
tified the interest of the United States in South 
American affairs, and also spoke favorably of the 
method of arbitration. In the House of Commons 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt explained the ‘‘Mon- 
roe Doctrine” as being precisely similar to the 
principle upon which Great Britain had at various 
times interfered in the affairs of other States. 
The United States, he said, had a perfect right to 
interpose in any controversy by which their own 
interests are effected, and are entitled to judge 
for themselves when that is the case. It was the 
first duty of the Engiish government, according 
to Sir William, to aid the United States in gain- 
ing the necessary information. He also consid- 
ered arbitration a feasible and proper method of 
settling such questions. On the other side, Mr. 
Balfour intimated that Sir William had wasted his 
breath in attacking the government on this point, 
since their views were substantially identical. He 
had no idea of criticising the Monroe Doctrine, 
which was, in fact,of British origin. He had great 
hopes that the American Commission would do 
much good, and would rejoice if some general sys- 
temof arbitration could be arrived at. All these 
utterances, it is said, were heartily applauded. 
Whatever may be the reason, the fact is clear that 
Great Britain has no desire to engage in war with 
the United States. We should be glad to feel that 
this is not only a matter of self-interest, but that 
the close relationship of the two nations, the com- 
munity of blood and of ideas, has also exercised 
the strongest influence. From such sources only 
can permanent peace proceed. 


A Late Apologia 


A speech or paper at one of the Church Con- 
gress meetings in recent years caused much com- 
ment on account of the ‘‘advanced” position which 
it seemed to take on the subject of the “Ethics of 
Subscription.” It was understood to defend the 
position of aman in Holy Orders who finds that 
his convictions are no longer consistent with the 
doctrines of the Church, and to vindicate his right 
to retain his position and propagate his new views 
until he is excluded by the action of authority. It 
is now stated that the speaker was misunderstood, 
that ‘‘he had not at allin mind a departure from 
the great truths of the Creed. The liberty which 
he meant to defend was no more than that which 
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was exercised in old time by Athanasius, and in 
our own day by Keble and Pusey. They stayed 
in the Church despite the fulminations of the 
bishops andthe brethren. The writer had no in- 
tention to defend the dishonest position that a man 
may recite the Church Creed with an interpreta- 
tion which divests it of its proper meaning.” The 
critics, however, it appears, “gave him no credit 
for any sort of decent intention.” THE LiviING 
CHURCH was among those critics. The language 
employed seemed to us plainly to vindicate the 
position of an Arius rather than an Athanasius. 
The distinction is not a difficult one, and it ought 
not to have been hard for a man who was himself 
able to understand it, or who thought it impor- 
tant, to give it clear expression. It is not a trifling 
matter when a man of influence so utters himself 
upon a question of serious importance as to be 
radically misunderstood. 

In this instance, it was not a mere matter of 
“hasty” criticism, of a ‘‘sharp misreading of ill- 
guarded or ill-considered statements,” or of 
“prompt and cheerful pronouncement of condem- 
nation upon brethren.” The utterances to which 
we refer were not misunderstood by partisan and 
ill-conditioned critics only, but equally misunder- 
stood, and in the same sense, by the admirers of 
the speaker and those who were more than ready 
to accept him as a guide. Itis strangeif he is 
ignorant of this aspect of the matter, if he does 
not know that the position he was understood to 
defend—not at all that which it is now explained 
he really intended to advocate—has been eagerly 
taken up by many such men, who felt fortified in 
a position about which they might have had some 
qualms of conscience, by what they thought to be 
his endorsement. 

It was because of the influence which it was 
plain to see such words were exerting in various 
quarters, that Tue Livinc CHURCH joined its voice 
with that of many other earnest people in depre- 
cating what appeared to be most misleading and 
destructive morality. If, in view of the evident 
harm which such ‘‘misunderstanding” was work- 
ing among young men, the Church Congress 
speaker had seen his way to make an early correc- 
tion of impressions for which, as he now acknowl- 
edges, he was more or less to blame—his words 
having been ‘‘ll-guarded” and ‘‘ill-considered’”— 
we should Eave rejoiced, for our part, to give such 
correction the widest possible circulation. 

It is easy to accuse critics of haste in judg- 
ment and of cheerful readiness to become accus- 
ers of the brethren. A man of broad and liberal 
mind should be capable of considering whether 
the critic may not be actuated by a feeling of sol- 
emn responsibility, in view of what he considers, 
however mistakenly, to be serious and growing 
dangers, threatening the very foundations of 
things held among us to be dearer thanlife. If 
criticisms of this nature are taken as merely per- 
sonal by the object of them, it is because he re- 
fuses to see both sides, and prefers to drawa 
little cheap attention as the object of unjust at- 
tack. This is neither broad nor liberal, 


It is too common in these days to deal with 
serious matters without any proper feeling of 
responsibility. Men are careless of their utter- 
ances and then complain that they are misunder- 
stood. But when it is plain that the misunder- 
standing is general, and still more, when it is do- 
ing evident harm, the author of the ambiguous 
language cannot disclaim responsibility. He is 
morally bound to set the matter right at the earli- 
est possible moment. It would seem that we 
greatly need a revival of the old sensitiveness of 
honor, which prompted men to lose no time in 
setting right any wrong for which, however unin- 
tentionally and indirectly, they might be respon- 
sible. 


Feb. 22, 1896 


In Memoriam 


The Rev. John J. Elmendorf, D.D., Instructor in 
Moral Theology and Apologetics in the Western The- 
ological Seminary, Chicago, entered into rest cn Sun- 
day morning, February 16th. Dr. Elmendorf was 
born in New York in 1827. He was graduated at 
Columbia College in 1845, at the age of eighteen, and 
was for a timie tutor in mathematics in the same col- 
lege. His theological training was obtained at the 
General Theological Seminary in the class of 1849. 
He was obliged to wait for Priests’ Orders till 1851, 
when he reached the required age of twenty-four. 
From the first he was intimately associated with the 
Catholic movement in the Church. His mission 
church, Holy Innocents’, New York city, was well 
known in the early sixties, and, in connection with a 
school for girls, which he established as a part of his 
parish work, absorbed much of his time and energy 
during the earlier years of his priesthood. The church 
has disappeared, but the school, we believe, passed 
ultimately into the hands of the Sisters of St. Mary, 
forming the nucleus of the very successful school 
which has for many years been conducted by them on 
46th street, New York. 

Young Elmendorf was always known to be an in- 
tense student, and in 1868 was called to the chair of 
philosophy in Racine College, then under the presi- 
dency of the late James de Koven Here he remained 
until the suspension of the college department in 
1888. His profound and accurate learning, together 
with his skill as an instructor of young men, gave: 
him an enviable reputation throughout the Church, 
On leaving Racine, he was appointed chaplain of 
Kemper Hall, Kenosha, and shortly after was 
appointed an instructor at the Western Theological 
Seminary, a position which he was able to fill while 
still living at Kenosha. 

By his means, the young seminary at Chicago has 
enjoyed the distinction of being the first of our theo- 
logical schools to introduce the study of moral theol- 
ogy, properly so called, and of its practical applica- 
tion known as casuistry. The gradutes of that semi- 
nary during his term of service have had much occa- 
sion for thankiulness for added capacity to deal with 
souls, gained through his invaluable instructions, His 
treatment of the department of apologetics was equal- 
ly efficient. He had a profound knowledge of the 
movements of Christian and anti-Christian thought 
during the last thirty years and the changes which 
have compelled the construction of a new apologetic. 
For this, his long familiarity with philosophical 
studies had thoroughly prepared him. Never allow- 
ing himself to fall behind, and fully realizing the 
character of the times in which we live, he eagerly 
sought every new book, and the most recent review 
articles, bearing upon his own department. Well 
versed also in French, German, and Italian, he added 
to his stores from the theological literature of those 
countries. The class room was his life, and his in- 
domitable will and invincible sense of duty made it 
difficult for him to relinquish his regular routine. He 
received his classes at his house (having moved to 
Chicago in November last) until, in view of his in- 
creasing weakness, his friends would no longer per- 
mitit. 

Dr, Elmendorf was the author of several books, of 
which a work on moral theology was the most re- 
cent. This is in use, we believe, in more than one of 
our seminaries. He also wrote numerous articles for 
reviews and magazines. In 1850 he married Miss 
Green, of Boston, who survives her husband. They 
were the parents of twelve children, of whom eight 
are living. A son, the Rev. Augustine Elmendorf, 1s 
rector of Christ church, Jersey City, N. J. 

In the death of Dr. Elmendorf the cause of theologi- 
cal education suffers a grievous loss. At the age of 
sixty-eight his mental powers were as fresh and vig- 
orous as in his early manhood. While conservativein 
his principles, with the conservatism which belongs to 
the atmosphere of the Catholic Church, he had none 
of that conservatism often seen in men of advanced 
age, which shows itself in a rooted attachment to the 
books and modes of thought of earlier years, an impa- 
tience with all later developments and dislike of re- 
cent authors. But for the premature failure of his 
bodily strength and health, there seemed no reason 
why he might not have continued many years to fulfill 
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But why are not greater details given about the 
whereabouts and the appearance of Paradise, in the 
Bible? Simply because in our present state we should 
not be able to understand them, for we have not the 
capacity. IfI were to readto a group of boors Rob- 
ert Brownings poems, they would think I was talking 
gibberish, the words and. thoughts {would he beyond 
their mental scope; so howcan we understand circum- 
stances and conditions which belong to a state out- 
side the earth and concern spiritual existences only. 
Those who speak of this state have to use such words 
as golden, diamond, glass, etc., but I have not the 
least idea whether such words apply in another world. 
Goodness and truth are always goodness and truth, 
no matter whether they are attributed to God, or to 
men, or to angels, but color and splendor and beauty 
of landscape are matters of taste, and depend on how 
you look at things, and we can only look now with 
mortal eyes and see only things cognizable by mor- 
tals. A literal description of Paradise would convey 
to us very wrong impressions. St. Paul says thatin 
an ecstasy he was caught up to Paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words which it is not possible for a man 
toutter. If he could have uttered them, he would, 
for our edification. Lazarus was four days in Para- 
dise, but when he came back he told nothing about it. 
Beyond a doubt his friends urged him to describe 
what he saw and reveal what he heard, but he could 
not put it into mortal words. There is no harm in 
your dreaming about it and speculating about it. It 
is a great delight to do so, but all you know about it 
is thatit isa place of unspeakable joy; that itis where 
Christ has been; thatit is the antechamber of heaven. 
Surely that is a great dealto know. We also know 
that this Intermediate State is not all one place. You 
will remember that Dives was in one part of it, and 
Lazarus in another, and that Judas went to ‘‘his own 
place.” Analogy would tell us this, even if the Bible 
did not. There must be as many mansions in ‘‘Sheol” 
(which is the comprehensive Bible term for this place) 
as on earth or in heaven, only let us not forget that it 
is only a temporary abiding place; that,the time is to 
come when we leave it for heaven orhell. The Ro- 
man Church teaches that the Blessed Virgin has been 
“assumed” into heaven and is not in the state where 
other mortals are, and that you can be got out of this 
state by Masses, but all that is pure speculation. 
There is not a hint of itin Scripture. I hope, and it 
is a hope the greatest lights of the Church have also 
held,that very many may grow better in the Interme- 
diate State, and seeking God’s face, come nearer to 
Him. 


Feb. 22, 1896 


the important work in which he took such delight, of 
aiding in the preparation of young men for the sacred 
ministry. His younger associates, among whom he 
moved with most kindly consideration and affection, 
and who looked up to him with admiration and love, 
will feel his loss as irreparable. Above allelse, he was 
_ a priest of God, and in that office inspired exceptional 

respect and veneration. Few who have seen him at 
the altar will easily forget his deep devotion and rec- 
ollected spirit. At the seminary, at least, it is felt 
that a great one of the Church has passed away from 
us. Reguzescat in pace, et lux perpetua ez luceat. 


W. J. G. 


Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 


LII. 


When one welovellies dead before us, we say to our- 
selves? ‘If we only knew where his spirit is. Where 
has it gone? What willit do?” Now the histories of 
all nations abound in accounts of wizards, and witches, 
and sorcerers, who pretended to be able to open the 
gates of the other world, and show you exactly how 
it looked, and with much hocus pocus to call back the 
departed. We have, among us, a very extensive sys- 
tem, which for cash in hand, will bring back your de- 
parted friends, have them write messages on slates, 
put clammy hands on your forehead, and sometimes 
appear before you, like Hamlet’s father, ‘‘in their 
habit as they lived.” But we laugh at this sort of 
thing, and we ask ourselves: What does the Word of 
God say about the other world, and what comfort ean 
we findin it? Now there is a great deal more about 
it in the Bible than people think, but let us confine 
ourselves now to one portion of the subject, not 
heaven or hell, but what the Church calls the ‘‘Inter- 
mediate State.” We will not trouble ourselves about 
what the ‘‘Fathers” say, for we can speculate quite as 
lively as they did, but we will see what the Bible 
teaches. 


The belief of the Catholic Church from the begin 
ning has been that no one went to heaven or hell at 
his death, but to a state between earth and those 
places, where many changes might take place. This 
doctrine was repudiated by the great body of the con- 
tinental reformers, but there has been a great change 
within the .last few years, and now some of the fore- 
most Protestant teachers insist on recasting their 
whole theology and coming back to more Catholic and 
more comforting views of the future. The question 
is, however, not what theclogies teach, but are we 
Churchmen warranted by Holy Scripture in saying 
in our Creed: ‘‘He descended into the place of de- 
parted spirits?” Now our Lord said in exact words 
after His resurrection: ‘‘I am not yet ascended to My 
Father.” Where had He beenthen? Hetells usin 
just as plain words, for He said to the thief when dy- 
ing: ,‘‘To-day shalt thou be with Mein Paradise.” 
Now every Jew knew perfectly well what was meant 
by Paradise, for it was clearly defined in the theology 
of the rabbis, and meant the place where the souls 
of the righteous were, which they understood to bea 
beautiful garden. But the Bible tells more about this 
place. St. Peter tells us that Christ after death ‘‘went 
and preached to the spirits in safe keeping which 
sometime were disobedient when once the long suf- 
fering of God waited in the days of Noah.” Nowif 
you put that in modern English it means this: ‘That 
while our Lord’s body lay dead, His spirit, quick and 
alive, sped forth to the place where the souls of men 
arein safe keeping, and preached there to the de- 
parted.” Iam unable to tell why St. Peter mentions 
only one class of these spirits,those before the deluge. 
What could our Lord have preached there but the 
good tidings? Noonein his senses can suppose He 
went there to preach damnation. So then, the Bible 
teaches that the penitent thief, and by inference, all 
other men, go to a place of security after death; that 
to one part of that place, called Paradise, our Lord 
went after His death and preached, and that it was 
not until after He had been in that place that He 
ascended to heaven; and therefore, by inference, it 
will not be until after our sojourn there, that we shall 
be received into glory; for remember, our Lordin His must say ‘‘Does death end all? When we die do we 
earthly life acted asa representative man—as He rose cease to be, and is that probably the end of us for- 
from the dead, so shall we; as He went into Paradise, ee Every man must ask these questions, and 


The Necessity of Belief 


BY THE REV. A. SNYDER 


ils 


People are often roughly classed as believers and 
unbelievers, but it is an inaccurate, misleading class- 
ification. All men believe something. Every man has 
a belief of some sort unless he is an infant or an idiot. 
Every human, being arrived at years of discretion, 
thinks. Every man thinks, has thoughts, convictions, 
opinions; and these constitute his beliefs. All men 
have their beliefs,such as they are; and their beliefs are 
to them, at least, of great importance. This will be 
granted readily enough, no doubt, asregards ordinary 
affairs, but possibly not so readily as regards religion. It 
must be seen, however, that the necessity of believing 
cannot be confined to the affairs of this life only. Not 
only must every man think, but he must have thoughts 
of som2sort asto religion; must believe of God ‘’That 
He is,and that He is the rewarder of them that diligent- 
ly seek Him;” or that there is no God; or that if there 
be we can have no certain knowledge as to who He is, 
or as to His will and desireconcerning us, or whether He 
has any. A man’s thoughts may not be very clear or 
definite, still every man has, or has had, thoughts as 
to these great questions, and they have had a great 
deal to do with shaping his character, and, therefore, 
his conduct. Thought and feeling are universal char- 


acteristics of human kind. Being involves believing. 
It isanecessary condition of human existence. Aman 


must think, and because he thinks, must ask where he 
came from, why he is here, and where he is going; 
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so shall we. must answer them in some way, or have come to the 
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conclusion that they cannot be answered. We do not 
say that he must think of these questions long enough 
or steadily enough to come to clear, definite conclu- 
sions with respect to them—in fact, comparatively 
few, it would seem, do—but that in some vague way, 
at least, he does think of them, and has, therefore, 
thoughts of real and practical importance, to him, 
concerning them. In other words, the fact of being 
involves believing something. The necessity rests on 
us all of having a belief of some sort. And not only 
must every man think, but he must think within the 
limitations of human thought. There is nosuch thing 
as absolutely ‘free thought.” Every man is not only 
obliged to think but to think within certain defined 
limits. Within these limitations, however, there is room 
for the most different conclusions. Still, the alterna- 
tives are not numerous. We must be theists, or atheists, 
or agnostics; must either believe in God, or rot be- 
lieve in Him, or come to the conclusion that it is a 
question that cannot certainly be determined one way 
or the other, or that the knowledge of Him sotran- 
scends the power of human thought that we cannot 
come to any certain conclusion as to Him, or affirm 
anything with respect to Him. 


The Purpose of Lent 
BY THE BISHOP OF MISSISSIPPI 


A religion or a Church for man must give him fes- 
tival and fast, Easter mornings, and sorrowful Good 
Fridays, Christmas Days and mournful Ash Wednes- 
days. The religion must be as wide as the life, it 
must recognize the mortal condition, it must weep 
with those who weep, and rejoice with those who do 
rejoice. 

And if it be a religion to educate, to influence, guide, 
train, satisfy, it must be able to take the soul away 
by itself alone into the desert, into the silence, under 
the watching stars, alone with nature and with God, 
and hold it there to study itself, to take stock of it- 


self, to see just what it amounts to, how muchthere is 


of it when the things of an hour, position, wealth, 
office, relationships, social consideration, are all gone, 
and it stands alone with the unchanging laws of God’s 
universe, and their Creator! 

In itself sorrow is no more religions than joy, the 
fast no more acceptable service than the festival, Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday no more charged with 
divine grace than Christmas Day, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide. But a divine religion touches humanity at 
every point, and seeks to consecrate alike its glad- 
ness and its mourning. The narrow caricature that 
would make one long Lent of the religious life is fol- 
lowed by the equally narrow and frivolous popular 
religionism that finds no use for any self-denials, and 
indulges itself to the utmost under the shallow con- 
ceit that ‘‘God cannot wish his children to be un- 
happy.” 

But is Lent an ‘‘unhappy” time? Is that the idea? 
I am sure we have a larger vision! ‘*Dear Feast of 
Lent,” as cne sings and utters acentraltruth. The 
main idea I take to be the getting up among the real- 
ities; I do not think it is so much what we doin Lent 
as what we are. While we discontinue no efforts for 
others’ good, it is especially the business of this time 
to get away by ourselves and see what sort of men 
we are becoming. For, after all, that is the main and 
abiding purpose of life, the becoming. Do not mis- 
understand me, when I say a man is of more impor- 
tance to himself than any other man can possibly be. 
Even his works of charity and help to others are 
transitory. Some day they end. Other men who 
bless his name for good things done for them cannot 
stand beside him in the supreme hours of destiny. A 
lonely personality he must stand at last, ‘‘alone with 
God, alone,” the two persons face to face, and the 
question, not what has been done, but what he has 
become in the doing? 

You do not want a gloomy Lent, then? Let it be 
cheerful, instead. Darken no faces about you bya 
shadow from your own. Makea spiritual festival of 
the time. I suppose all bodily fasts are intended to 
be spiritual festivals. You deny yourself cheerfully; 
you cease all so-called ‘‘amusements,” innocent in 
themselves, incongruous in Lent; you curb your ap- 
petite; you break some growing habit, no matter 
what, of self-indulgence; you take the reins in hand, 
and drive the team yourself, assuring yourself, for 
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forty days, that by God’s grace you have the grip on 
yourself, and that judgment and will are running 
your machinery yet; that nothing has given way, 
nothing is lost or broken, past hope, any way, and 
that you area self-restrained man, having, ty God's 
grace, masterhood over yourself, as a Christian man 
was meant to have. 

The full attainment is blessedness. Any assured 
success is nobly joyful, one is growing up, one more 
laurel leaf won for the victor’s crown! 


Save the School at Nara 


Dear Livinc CHurcH: The intormation given 
tiroaga the Church Press and otherwise, to Church- 
men in the United States respecting the critical and 
urgent needs of the school at Nara, Japan, has been 
received with lively interest by the superintenuent, 
chaplain, and faculty of St. John’s Military School, at 
Manlius, and by the cadets. A special reason for this 
appears in the fact that Japan was the birthplace and 
early home of Col. Verbeck, the son of an eminent 
Christian missionary and scholar in that country, 
highly esteemed by the Japanese government. Itisa 
suggestion of Col. Verbeck, a communicant of the 
Church, an educator in California, and at the East, 
before he took charge of St. John’s, that by a common 
purpose and understanding among our Church schools 
for boys and girls, perhaps including seminaries and 
colleges, the moderate sum now required at Nara 
might be promptly raised, to the benefit of the givers 
and the object. He would cheerfully enter into cor- 
respondence for that purpose. 

F. D. HunrinctTon. 


Priest and Patient 


Dear Livinc CuurcH:—Afrvrofos of the discussion of 
priestly ministrations in the sick-room, which the 
columns of your organ are at present entertaining, 
the accompanying, from a well-known medical as well 
as a sectarian source (Dr. Holmes, in‘-Eisie Venner,” 
Chap. 30), is extremely pertinent. ({[talics ours.) 


If she would like to talk witha clergyman, she had a great 
deal rather see one as often as she liked, and run the risk 
of the excitement, than have a hidden wish for such a visit and 
perhaps find herself too weak to see him by-and-by. The 
old doctor knew by sad experience that dreadful mistake against 
which all medical practitioners should be warned. His experience 
may well bea guide for others, Do not overlook the desire for 
spiritual advice and consolation which patients scmetimes fee], 
and, with the frightful mauvaise honte peculiar to Protestantism 
alone among allhuman beliefs, are ashamed totell. Asa factof 
medical treatment, 7¢ 2s the physzcitan’s business to detect the hid- 
den ionging for the food of the soul, as much as for any form oy 
bodily nourtshment. Especially in the higher walks of society, 
where this unutterably miserable, false shame of Protestantism 
acts in proportion to the general acuteness of the cultivated 
sensibilities, let no unwillingness to suggest the sick person’s 
real need suffer him to languish between his want and his mor- 
bid sensitiveness. What an infinite advantage the Mussulmans’ 
and the (Roman) Catholics have over many of our more ex- 
clusively spiritual sects in the way they keep their religion 
always by tnem and never blush forit! And besides his spirit- 
ual longing, we should never forget that ‘On some fond breast 
the parting soul relies;” and the minister of religion, in addition 
to the sympathetic nature which we have a right to demand 
in him, has trained himself to the act of entering into the feel- 
ings of others, 


F. H. Barton. 


In the Interest of Church Schools 


The treasury loan of The Association for Promoting the 
Interests of Church Schools, Colleges, and Seminaries, has 
already one thousand dollars on deposit to its credit. Hoa- 
orary Advocates have been appointed for every city in the 
United States to plead its cause, and to collect funds 
for its use. 


The following are the names of thcse appointed: 


San Francisco, the Rev. Wm, Hall Moreland, 
Cincinnati, the Rev. Frank Woods Baker, 

Buffalo, the Rev. Jacob A, Register, D.D. 

New Orleans, the Rev. Beverly E. Warner. 
Washington, the Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D. 
Omaha the Rev. Thomas Jones Mackay. 7 
Allegheny, the Rev. Robert Meech. 

New York City, the Rev. Charles F. Hoffman, D.D., LL.D. 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Wm. Bodine, D.D. 

Jersey City, the Rev. Ed, Lathrop Stoddard, Ph., D. 
Newark, the Rev. Geo. M. Christian, D. D, 
Cleveland, the Rev. Canon Cyrus S. Bates, D.D. 
Pittsburgh, the Rev. Wm. Maxon, D.D. 
Providence, the Rev. Geo. McClellan Fiske, D.D. 
Rochester, the Rev. Wm. D’Orville Doty, D.D. 
Chicago, the Rev. James Samuel Stone, D.D. 
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Brooklyn, the Rev. Spencer Summerfield Roche. 
St. Louis the Rev. Robert A. Holland, D.D. 
Denver, the Rev. John Henry Houghton. - 
Indianapolis, the Rev. Gustave Arnold Cartensen. 
Kansas City, the Rev. Canon David W. Howard. 
Louisville, the Rev. James G. Minnigerode. 
Detroit, the Rev. Wm. Prall, D.D. 

Milwaukee, the Rev. Edwin G. Richardson, 
Mioneapolis, the Rev. John J. Faude. 

St. Paul, the Rev. Charles Holmes. 

Boston, the Rev. Elijah Winchester Donald, D.D. 
Baltimore, the Rev. J. Houston Eccleston, D.D. 


Letters to the Editor 


WHO OBJECTED? 
To .4e Firtor of the Living Church: 


In the Philadelphia news in vour issue of Feb. 8th, ap- 
pears the statement that the congregation of the church of 
the Epiphany ‘‘desired to locate within a few blocks of the 
pre sent edifice, but could not secure the consent of the 
three nearest rectors.” This is unfair to the rectors of St. 
Clement’s and St. Mark’s, who did consent, as I am in- 
formed, to the proposed location. The Rev. Dr. McVickar, 
rector of Holy Trinity, was the objector. 

Wa. Wirt MILLs. 


WHEELS AND MISSIONS 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Nowthat many people are thinking about their new wheels 
for the cuming season and lightly regard the old bicycle of 
last season, I venture to point out that Churchmen may do 
not a little to aid the home mission work by giving these 
discarded, but still useful, wheels to the clergy of some of 
the mission stations. I, for one, as priest in charge of a 
large mission, whose pay is small and none too certain, 
would feel very grateiul to anyone whowill giveme aserv- 
iceable wheel to aid in my visiting, and also to enable me 
occasionally to take a good run in the open country for my 
health's sake. I enclose my card, and subscribe myself 

Long Island, Feb. 6th, 1896. UNMOUNTED. 


WHY ARE THE CLERGY EXCLUDED? 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

I have beenégreatly interested in theletters in your paper 
in regard to why the clergy are excluded from the sick 
room. I donotthink the fault is with the physician; his 
duty is to minister to the body, the soulis in the care ot 
others. When the physician says: ‘Keep the patient 
quiet, allow no visitors,” it is generally understood that 
the clergy are excepted. The fact is, the patient rarely 
expresses a desire to see a clergyman, the tamily are indif- 
ferent, or do not wish it, for ‘fear of exciting the patient.” 
Wich the belief that the next world is in every case better 
than this, and that respectability in this world insures a 
comfortable placein the next, the visits of the clergy are 
no longer necessary, so have gone out of fashion. Just as it 
is no longer fashionable to preach doctrinalsermons. Is 
not that the trouble? The laity are not instructed,and they, 
finding it pleasant just to drift along, have no desire for 
anything else. TRAINED NURSE. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 
The letters in your late issues concerning the visits of 


‘the clergy to the sick have been of much interest to me. 


May I add a few words on one phase not touched upon— 
that of contagion. Being oftenin such cases, I am much 
impressed by the different waysin which clergymen ‘‘at- 
tend” such cases. One, I know, having a family of small 
children, who is quite as frequent a visitor to those in quar- 
antine as their physician, with as helpful results to the patient 
and their anxious tamilies. Nor have I known of his ever 
having spread contagion, even when spending days and 
nights asnurse to relieve over tired mothers unable toafford 
anurse. Being a man ofsenseand judgment, he naturally 
uses due precaution against the dreaded germ. Another 
clergyman I know, who likewise has sma)l children, better 
able physically and financially than the former to cope with 
illness, whose visit in such cases never extends beyond the 
door (outside) for inquiry, and in cases of death from such 
a cause, I have know him to refuse to enter the house, hav- 
ing the service at the grave in bad weather, becaure of 
fear of contagion. These may be both termed ‘'extreme 
cases.” What do the clergy say on this matter? 
NURSE. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

I have been reading with some interest, mingled with as- 
tonishment at the ideas propounded, as to the propriety of 
a minister’s visitation to the sick room. Probably nearing 
the end of a long life, with over fifty years’ experience with 
the care of the sick, in all those years I do not recollect three 
instances in which [ had to interdict the presence of a min. 
ister of Christ. In one of these cases a lovely woman of 
Quaker training lay at almost the point of death, whena 
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Methodist minister in the little town was announced, who 
came with this salutation: ‘Sister B., are you prepared to 
die?” and, not doubting her Christianity, proceeded to up- 
braid her for not doing her Christian duty to her husband 
(who was a free-thinker) in bringing him on Sunday to the 
House of God. 

Need I say that I found my patient that evening in so ex- 
cited a condition that I formally forbade his again seeing her? 
The other case was equally as unjustifiable. The good man 
in the first case was an earnest, shouting Methodist, who, 
although angry at my action, was afterwards one of my 
best friends. Asa physician, it has always been a rule with 
me, when [ thought patients in danger, to notify the min- 
ister of the Church to which they or their friends belonged, 
as a source of consolation to them and theirs. I think 
physicians, as a class, do not value these helps as they 
should. 

So I wish to add my testimony to the great peace and 
comfort of Christ’s religion and the presence of his minis- 
ters in the sick-room and at the dying hour. 

E. CARTWRIGHT, M.D. 


‘‘aN ALLEGED MORMON BISHOP” 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 


I am sorry to note that in your issue of Feb. 1st, in speak- 
ing of the admission of Utah to Statehood, you quote a par- 
agraph that has recently run the round of some Eastern pa- 
pers, which adduces the testimony of an alleged Mormon 
bishop by the name of Hart, who announces that there will 
be no officers in this State other than of the Mormon Faith, 
unless the Church (é. ¢., the Mormon body) so wills it. He 
adds various sayings about polygamy, and asserts that, 
once free from federal control, the Mormons will do as they 
please. It has been, some time ago, published in the secu- 
lar newspapers that there is no such person as this sup 
posed dignitary known to any of the records of the Mormon 
body, and, so far as any one can judge, there is no reason 
to suppose the Mormon people of Utah are other than sin- 
cere in their recent declarations and their new constitution. 
The utterances you quote seem to be not even the “reflec- 
tions of a fanatic,” but only the fabrications of a diligent 
reporter. I think it but just to Utah and the Mormons that 
you should make this fact as public as you have made the 
other paragraph, knowing that a word from THE LiIvING 
CHURCH goes far and weighs much in both civil and eccle- 
siastical circles. LAURENCE B. RIDGELY. 

Priest in charge of St. Paul's chapel, 

Salt Lake City. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE INTERESTS OF 
CHURCH SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND SEMINARIES 


Zo the Editor of the Living Church: 


As a partial evidence of the need of a large treasury loan 
fund for the Association for Promoting the Interests of 
Church Schools, Colleges and Seminaries, I have beforeme 
an instance where we might lend on business security $60,- 
ooo, and save two or more hundred thousand dollars for the 
Church. The school has cost over $200,000, and if property 
were selling now, worth $300,000, and with three years’ 
carriage as an investment, might yield many thousand 
dollars. Are there not some who will help our associa- 


tion to save this property for the Church, provided we will 


see to it that the grade of scholarship is made sufficiently 
high? Cuas. F. HOFFMAN, 
New York, Feb. roth,’96. President. 


——_—_—. 


“FRANKLY CONCEDED” 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


In your issue of Jan. 25th is an article, quoted from the 
Cambridge Churchman, the gist of which is that ‘“‘we have 
no dispute whatever with our Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, 
or Congregational friends about their ministry. We freely 
admit it to be allit claims to be.” 

This proposition is demonstrated in the article referred 
to by assigning to ‘‘a clergyman of any Protestant body 
outside the Church,” positions to which he would hardly 
be willing to confine himself. He may tell us “that 
he is a duly appointed minister of- the denomination 
which he serves,” but he will certainly add that heisa 
minister of Christ lawfully commissioned and sent. After 
pointing out ‘‘the fact that he is ordained by a rite which 
his fellow-believers think sufficient,” he will go on to assert 
that this rite actually is sufficient. He will attempt to 
show not only ‘‘that he is authorized to teach the tenets of 
his Faith,” but also that he is authorized to preach the Gos- 
pel. If we use ‘“‘priest” as the equivalent of the New Testa- 
ment word gresbuteros, then we will scarcely get from him 
the alleged assurance ‘‘that he has never received the Holy 
Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the Church of 
God.” 

What can a Churchman consistently do but reject these 
claims and deny the facts alleged? And does not this 
amount to a *‘dispute” with our friends ‘‘about their minis- 


try?” When a dissenting minister ‘‘claims for himself” tha 
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he is a minister of Christ and a steward of the mysteries of 
God (I. Cor. iv: 1), how can we “tell him he is right,” unless 
we tell him that the doctrine and practice of the Episcopal 
Church is wrong? 

I would commend those that wish to go more thoroughly 
into this question, to Bishop Hobart's ‘‘Apology for Apos- 
tolic Order,” trom which, Letter 1V., I take the following 
extract: “In maintaining certain principles of the Episco- 
pal Church, there ean be, there ought to be, no compro- 
mise with errors that are opposed to these principles. I 
could not maintain the divine authority of the Episcopal 
ministry without denying the validity of a non-Episcopal 
ministry; forit is an essential principle in the Episcopal 
ministry that bishops, as an order superior to presbyters, 

_ have alone the power of ordination. Of course, a ministry 
not episcopally ordained cannot be a valid ministry.” 


Short Hills, N. J., Jan. 71, 1896. Wm. S. Barrows. 


REVISION OF SCHOOL HISTORIES 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


You have lately printed several communications com 
plaining of the unfairness and false statements of certain 
histories used as text books in the public schools, when 
speaking of the origin of the Church of England; and ex- 
pressing the wish that all histories might be reviewed and 
corrected, so that the truth would be taught in the sc hools 
just as it is preached from the pulpits. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has lately signified his 
intention to review all histories used in the schools of 
England, and to have them purged of all such false state- 
ments complained of. The like should be done for Amer- 
ican text-books by an authorized person or committee. 

But we have other means at hand by which the truth 
may be made known. On Whitsunday, 1897, will be the 
1300th anniversary of the Baptism of King Ethelbert, and 
steps have been taken to have the event fittingly com- 
memorated by the Lambeth Conference, which meets next 
year. Why not let the Church generally pay due regard 
to the day, and let every clergyman preach-a sermon upon 
its significance to Anglican Christianity, and bring out 
some hard facts of English Church Gistory. 

Or agair, England was Christianized by two independent 
missions, whose respective earliest teachers were St. Au- 
gustine ia the South, in the name of Rome, and Sc. Aidan 
in the North, in the name of an episcopate and an ecclesi- 
astical foundation which antedates St. Augustine’s advent 
by several centuries. The late Bishop Lightfoot said ‘St. 
Aidan, and not St. Augustine, was the apostleof Eng: 
land,” who did moreinone year, probably, than St. Au- 
gustine did during his whole mission. Why not put St. 
Aidan’s Day (Aug. 31st) in the Calendar, and from every 
pulpit in the land, annually on that day,make known those 
historical facts concerning the origin and independence of 
the Church of England, which we could use with such tell- 
ing force if we would. 

Or any other day distinctively Anglican (St. Alban’s, 
died June 17, 393—England’s first Christian martyr) used 
in this way, could serve the Church a good purpose; only 
that (1) the ancient origin, (2) the independence, and (3) 
the continuity of the Anglican Church are clearly taught 


and proven. 
J. S. WarRTZELL. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Church Times 


“TL ITURGICAL ExasTIcity.”—In the destruction of liturgic- 
al uniformity lies a grave danger tothe Church. Wedo 
not want a second Reformation which shall carry us 
further from the old lines than the first. And yet we have 
no doubt that those who are asking for ‘‘liturgical elastic- 
ity” have in their minds services which are like the even- 
ing services at the Brompton Oratory, in which all trace of 
liturgical feeling has disappeared. We have heard the 
Rosary, Benediction, Litany of Loretto, and popular 
hymns, sung to tunes from the opera, extolled above the 
Breviary services by certain Roman Catholics of the baser 
sort. In the same way, there are certain clergy who would 
fain be rid of the principles on which the Church has con- 
ducted divine service for eighteen hundred years, and who 
would rather resort to the methods and theatrical attrac- 
tions of the Salvation Army. No one denies the good will 
and boundless charity of those clergy who,in the midst of the 
difficulties of their mission work, have launched out in the 
direction where they have experienced least resistance; in 
other words, have surrendered to that which is most imme- 
diately attractive. They have the best intentions. But 
~ one may doubt whether they have yet had the requisite ex- 
perience to be sure guides in so delicate a task. Putting 
aside the notion of divine guidance of the Church since its 
foundation, we may ask: Which is likely to teach us the 
way to deal with human nature, the experience of eighteen 
centuries reaching over the wide field of the European na- 
tions, or the chance results of some ten or twenty years’ 
work in the slums? 


The Living Church 


The Evening Post, (New York) 

POLITICAL PRaYERS.—It is rumored that Speaker Reed is 
much annoyed by the stump speeches which the chaplain 
of the House of Representatives is making, day after day, 
and calling them prayers. He and his ambitiousimitators 
in the State Legislatures are doing more to degrade the in- 
stitution of public prayer than all the mockers and scorn- 
ers combined. If they do not, as is to be hoped, bring 
about by their performances the abolition of the whole ob- 
sclete system of opening Congress and Legislatures and 
political conventions with prayer, they may at least lead to 
the adoption of some fixed and decorous formof prayer for 
such occasions. Extempore public prayer is a dangerous 
experimeat for any clergyman who is not a religious gen- 
ius, Even a genius is exposed to the deadly peril of clergy- 
men—that selt-consciousness, or double consciousness, 
which makes it impossible to exclude the thought how the 
prayer will affect tne congregation as well as heaven. 
Most church-goers who are not ministered to by spiritual 
geniuses and who suffer from extempore prayers, would, 
we suppose, agree with Lowell that 


—‘though not recreant to my father’s Faith, 

Its forms to me are weariness, and most 

That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer, 

Still pumping phrases forthe ineffable, 

Thougn ail the valves of memory gasp and wheeze.” 


The Catholic Review 


DEGRADATION OF THE YouNG.—Mr. Anthony Comstock, 
secretary of the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, testifies: ‘After an experience of nearly twenty-four 
years, I do not hesitate to say that the sickening details of 
loathsome crimes in the public press; the criminal story 
paper and dime novel; the noisome pestilence from in- 
fidel publications; tne reeking atrocities trom the devil’s 
printing press; the denuding of women in art, and the dis- 
graceful exhibitions in low playhouses, are fast sinking the 
youth of this nation to secret vices and abominations 
which outrank Sodom and Gomorrah.” One other factor 
in the degradation of the youn, is the lack of moral train- 
ing in the national system of education. The conscience 
of a majority of our country’s boys and girls is not formed, 
their mind is not taught to discern right from wrong, their 
willis not exercisedia the choice ot good and the rejec- 
tion of evil. They growup without habits of virtue, and 
they follow their natural iaclinations and fall easy victims 
to the temptations to vice mentioned by Mr. Comstock. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Frederic O. Granniss, rector of Grace church, Mun- 
cie, Ind., has accepted a call to the rectorsnip of St. Paul’s 
church, Richmond, Ind., and will en:er upon his duties the 3rd 
Sunday in Lent. 


The Rev. Charles L. Sleight has given up work temporarily, 
on account of his wife’s illness. Address for the present, Car- 
thage, N. Y. 

The Rev. Wm. Greer has accepted the rectorship of St. 
Matthew’s church, Omaha, Neb. 


The Rev. J. N. T. Goss has taken charge of St. Paul’s church, 
The Dalles, Ore. 

The Rey. Chester M. Smith has taken temporary charge of St. 
Philip’s church, Laurel, Del. 


The Rev. C. O. Arnold has accepted the rectorship of Grace 
church, Dalton, Mass. 


The Rev. Percy Barnes has accepted the rectorship of Grace 
church, New Haven, Conn. 

The Rt. Rev. Lewis W. Burton, the new Bishop of Lexington 
has received the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity from 
Kenyon College. 

The Rev. H. A. Grantham, priest in charge of the American 
congregation in Monterey, Mex., has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for three months to take charge of Christ church, City of 
Mexico. Address, care Wm, B. Woodrow, Callejon de Espiritu 
Santo 16, City of Mexico. 

The Rev. G. S. Whitney, of the diocese of Chicago, has gone to 
Monterey, Mex., on account of his wife’s health, and will take 
Mr. Grantham’s place for three months, 

On Nov. sst last, the Rev. F. B. Ticknor, of Georgia, accepted 
the position of evangelist of the convocation of Edenton, dio- 
cese of East Carolina. He has decided to make Washington, 
N. C., his headquarters. Address accordingly. At the last 
meeting of the convocation he was elected editor of The Mzs- 
ston Herald, the monthly published by that body. 

The present address of the Rev. R. E. L. Craig, assistant at 
St. Timothy’s, Roxboro, is 549 James ave., Roxboro, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Rey. J. B. Gray, owing to his recent severe illness, has 
been reluctantly compelled to resign charge of White Marsh, 
parish, diocese of Easton; his present address is Oxford, Md. 


Official 


SEABURY THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


In answer to inquiries regarding the arrival and depart- 
ure of trains, &c., to and from New London, Conn,., when St. 
James’ church will hold the above service on Wednesday, Feb. 
26th, please make the following announcement: 

Trains leave New York for New London at sioo, 10:00, 10703 
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A. M., 1302, 2:00, 3:00, and sioo P. M. Norwich Line boat leaves 
New York for New London from pier 40, N. R., at 5:30 P. M. Ex- 
press trains trom points south of New York ieave Washington, 
D. C., at 7:50 A. M., and at 3:15 P. M., stopping at Baltimore, Wil- 
mington, Philadeipnia, trenton, Elizabeth, and Newaik, and 
are aue at New London at s:40P. M., and 3:49 4. M. Ke.urning, the 
Norwich Line boat leaves New Londva for New York at 10:30 
P.M.,and the Washington trains at 11:45 A. M., and 10:8 P, M, 
The nour for tne celebration of tne Holy Communion, with ser- 
mon by the Bishop of Delaware, is 10:45 A. M., and tne nour for 
Choral Evensong, witn sermon by the Kev. W. J. Seabury, D.D., 
is 7:30 P.M. I'neclergy are requested toassemble"in the base- 
ment of the church with their vestments, waite stole, and hood, 
ALFRED POOLE GRINT, Rector, 


Died 


CHURCH.—Entered into rest at Valley Falls, N. Y., Feb. sth, 
1896, Elizabeth C., widow of Charles C. Cnurch, 
“In perfect peace.” 


Dooris,—Suddenly, on the morning of Feb. 4th, at St. Louis, 
Mo., Matilda Gwynne, beloved daughter of the Rev. J. A, and 
the late Jeannie Gwynne Dooris, 

‘‘And tney shall be Mine saitnthe Lord of Hosts, in that day 
when I make up My jewels.”’ 


HAMILTON.—Entered into rest early on the morning of Mon- 
day, Feb. 3rd, from ner nome, 233 S. Leavict st., Chicago, Margaret 
E, Hamilton, widow of the iace Haward Hamilton, in her 78th 
year. Funeral from the house, on Tnursday, Feb, 6th, her 
frienu and pastor, the Rev. Dr. Morrison, of the church of the 
Epiphany, officiating. Intermenc at Rose Hill Cemetery. 

“To be numbered witn [ny saints in glory everlasting.” 


STOCKTON.—Entered into rest on the morning of Feb. 1th; 
the Rev. William Rogers Stockton, D.D., rector emeritus of, 
St. Peter’s churcn, Phoenixville, Pa. 


FORD.—At Comanche, Tex., Feb, 8th, 1896, Mrs. Martha Part- 
ridge Ford, aged 87, Mrs. Ford, zee Partridge, was born at Bed- 
ford, Eng., Nov. 22nd, 1808; was confirmed at the age of 14, and 
continued a devoted and faithful communicant. 

“Blessed are tne dead wao die in the Lord.” 


KEELER.—On Monday, Feb. roth, 1896, at the residence of her 
daughter, Mrs. L. L. Mosley, 139 Glenwood ave., East Orange, 
N. J.. Serena Howard Keeler, widow of the late Gen. Matthew 
Keeler, in the 83rd year of her age. 

“Blessed are cne pure ia heart: for they shall see God.” 


SMITH.—Eatered into eternal life, February 3rd, 1896, Grace 
Stryker Smith, the beloved wife of the Rev. E. Bayard Smith, 
rector of [rinity church, West [roy,N. Y May her soul rest 
in peace, and the Light Eternal shine upon her. 


Appeals 


THE legal title of the General Board of Missions is The Do- 
mestic and Foreiga Missionary Society of the Protestant Episoo - 
pal Church in the United States of America. 


Domestic missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions and 
thirty-seven dioceses, including work among Indians and col- 
ored people. Foreign missions in China, Japan, Africa Greece 
and Haiti. 


By the action of the late General Convention additiona re- 
sponsibilities were put upon the Board, which will require in- 
creased offerings immediately. 


OFFERINGS in all congregations are urgently requested early 
in the year. 
Remittance should be sent to the order of the Society, 281 


Fourth ave., New York; communications to the REV. WM. S. 
LANGFORD, D D., general secretary, Church Missions House. 


Church and Parish 


ALTAR BREAD: Priests’ wafers one cent; people’s wafers: 20 
cents a hundred; plain sheets two cents, Address, A. G, 
BLOOMER, 4 W. 2nd st,, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


ORGANIST and Choirmaster wants position, vested choir, long 
experience; success assured; satisfactory references; short trial 
accepted. Terms reasonable. ANGLICAN, this office, 


ORGANIST and choirmaster, recently from England; Mus. 
Doc., cathedral experience, brilliant organist, director of boy 
choirs, and composer, desires post in good city. Highest referen- 
ces andtestimonials. Address MUSICUS, care LIVING CHURCH. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT.—John Sutcliffe, 7o2 Gaff Building, Chica- 
go, Makesa specialty ofchurches. It will pay those expecting to 
build to communicate with him. 


WANTED.—Parish paying moderate, but sure, salary, by priest, 
sound High Churcaman, not ritualist. Age 37; small family; 
musical; favoring vested choirs. Highest recommendations by 
his own bishop and otherclergy. Nothing vacant in home dio- 
cese, else this advertisement would notappear. Address FI- 
DELITY, care LIVING CHURCH. 


WANTED.—Position as principal, high school teacher, or head - 
master. Eight years’ experience. Address H. W. MITCHELL, 
Virden, Ill. 

POSITION wanted by an English lady of good social position as 
resident or traveling companion, housekeeper. secretary; mu- 
sical; speaks Freachandsome German, G,, care Sisters of the 
Church, 6 East 53rd st., New York, 


For Sale 


WESTCHESTER HILLS, one hour from New York, 96 acres and 
charming residence. Price, $18,000. Liberal mortgage if de - 
sired. MOORE, 359 Mulberry st., Newark, N. J. 
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The Lditor’s Cable 


Kalendar, February, 1896 


2. PURIFICATION, B. V. M. Septuagesima. White, 
9. Sexagesima, Violet. 
16. Quinquagesima, Violet. 
19. ASH WEDNESDAY. Violet 
23. rst Sunday in Lent. (Red at Evensong). 
Violet. 
2q. ST. MATTHIAS. Red 
26. EMBER DAY. Violet, 
28. EMBER DAY. Violet 


The Rev. D. D. Addison, of All Saints’, Brookline, 
has written a sonnet in answer to the English poet 
Watson. We give below both the appeal and the re- 


ply: 
An Appeal to America 


O towering daughter, Titan of the West, 
Behind a thousand leagues of foam secure; 
Thou toward .whom our inmost heart of ill-intent is 
pure, 
Although thou threatenest with most unfilial hand thy 
mother’s breast; 
Not for one breathing space may earth endure 
The thought of war’s intolerable cure 
For such vague pains as vex to-day thy rest. 


But if thou hast more strength than thoucans’t spend 
In tasks of peace, and find’st her yoke too tame, 
Help us to smite the cruel, to befriend 
The succorless, and put the false to shame, 
So shall the ages laud thee, and thy name 
Be lovely among the nations to the end. =r 
—William Watson. 


Reply to William Watson 


“*Vulnus opemque fero.” 


Imperial island of the Northern Sea, 

Thy blood and brawn are of the Saxon race; 

Thy sovereign will once formed, can ne’er retrace 
The path that sacred honor marks for thee. 

In the stern school of mutual history 

Have we been taught, suckled in thy embrace. 


Would’st have us weaklings, changeful, cowards base? 

We can command and say, '‘Thus shall it be.” 

True strength is joined to love and seeketh peace; 

We do not brood on war; our wide domain 

Is filled with homes; we live by peaceful arts. 

Speak but the mother’s word and strife shall cease! 

In family council wise we both shall gain, 

For true-bred Saxon men have manly hearts. 
—Laniel Duiany Addison. 


A meeting was held at Calvary church, New York 
City, on Feb. 17th, to effect formal organization of an 
American guild of organists, having in view benefits 
to the thousands of organists throughout the United 
States. The idea ot the guild is to advance the cause 
of Church music, to elevate the status of Church or- 
ganists, to obtain acknowledgment of their position 
from the authorities of the Church, and to increase the 
responsibilities and duties of the organists. The mem- 
bership is to be limited,to patrons, founders, fellows, 
associates, and annual subscribers. The class of pa- 
trons will be restricted to clergymen, and to ten men, 
not musicians, who have distinguished themselves by 
conspicuous services in the advancement of Church 
music. The fellows are required to take examination to 
prove their high theoretical and practical attainments 
as organists, directors, and scholarly musicians, The 
guild will hold six general meetings during the year. 
A number of prominent clergymen have signified ap- 
proval of the movement. A large committee of rep- 
resentative musicians will endeavor to secure the 
co-operation of the foremost organists in the country. 


In speaking of the Queen’s annual offering of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, which was presented on the 
feast of the Epiphany at the Chapel Royal, St, James’ 
Palace, The Family Churchman says that formerly 
the gold used to be presented in a wooden box, on 
which a star was painted. The box was supposed to 
contain fifty pounds, but when Prince Albert attended 
the service on one occasion and had the contents ex- 
amined, it was found that a single half sovereign rep- 
resented the gold, the rest having been, ‘‘in accord- 
ance with ancient custom,” appropriated as perqui- 
sites! This was the occasion of substituting the pres- 
ent gold dish tor the closed box. 


The Living Church 


The English Guardzan has reached its jubilee. This 
paper was started by a very brilliant group of men, 
among whom were included, Mr. Gladstone, Dean 
Church, Canon Mozley and others. The baptismal 
controversy in connection with the Gorham case arose 
soon afterwards. ‘The Archbishop of York, Dr. Mus- 
grave, delivered a charge, in which he said that the 
Church could not have intended to assert that every 
child that is baptized is regenerate. ‘‘But, my Lord 
Archbishop,” replied the Guardzan, “the assertion zs 
made, ‘this child is regenerate.’ Thomas Musgrave 
is Archbishop of York means that Thomas Musgrave 
zs Archbishop of York. If it doesn’t, then Thomas 
Musgrave is not Archbishop of York, and isn’t Thom- 
as Musgrave, and isn’t anybody, and nothing is any- 
thing which it is, but is something else.” We take this 
from one of Peter Lombard’s ‘‘sentences.” 


Mr. Charles D. Lanier, writing in the February 
Review of Reviews, ascribes the general disappoint- 
ment occasioned by the appointment of Alfred Austia 
as poet-laureate to an erroneous popular conception 
of the laureateship itself, arising largely from the 
long incumbency of Tennyson, who was really the 
greatest English poet of histime. The fact is that 
the laureateship has always been, as Mr. Lanier de- 
scribes it, ‘‘a household office in the menage of the 
British sovereign.” Not every laureate, indeed only 
now and then a laureate, has been the leader among 
the poets of his generation. Mr. Austin aspires to no 
such leadership. 


Archbishop Gregg, of Armagh, recently deceased, 
was the son of Bishop John Gregg, of Cork, once vicar 
of a church in Dublin, where Thackeray heard him 
preach and has left on record a description of his 
oratory. ‘‘What more,” he says, ‘‘can be said of the 
sermon than that it was extempore and lasted for an 
hour and twenty minutes? The orator never failed 
once for a word, so amazing is his practice; though as 
a stranger to this kind of exercise, I could not help 
trembling for the performer, as one has for, Madame 
Soqui on the slack rope, in the midst of a blaze of 
rockets and squibs, expecting every minute she must 
goover. But the artist was too skilled for that; and 
after some tremendous bound of a metaphor, in the 
midst of which he must tumble neck and heels, and 
be engulfed in the dark abyss of nonsense, down he 
was sure.to come, ina most graceful attitude, too, in 
the midst of a fluttering ‘Ah!’ from a thousand won- 
dering people.” The style of the late Archbishop, 
however, did not in the least resemble this. It is de- 
scribed as ‘‘calm, measured and almost cold, except 
now and then, when warming up a little, he gave his 
audience an opportunity to appreciate the strong 
tones of a most melodious voice.” 

It appears that ‘‘pews’ in churches are no new 
things, and that they are by no means fruits of the 
Reformation. Inthe earlier period there was no sitting 
accommodations of any kind, and every one, rich and 
poor, might place himself where he pleased. It was 
not comfortable, but it was more democratic than the 
customs of the present day. But as early as 1493, the 
parish records begin to speak of the expense of provid- 
ing rushes ‘‘for the new pews,” rushes being the pred- 
ecessors of carpets. Luxury and exhibitions of fam- 
ily pride and exclusiveness soon followed. Sir 
Thomas More tells how men of his time ‘‘fell at vari- 
ance” regarding their wives’ sittings in church, In 
the church of St. Dunstan, London, a riot took place, 
growing out of a dispute about sittings, between the 
wife of a nobleman and the wife of a knight. This 
was early in the fifteenth century, when pews were 
still reserved for women. Bishop Corbet said: ‘‘There 
wants nothing but beds to hear the Word of God on; 
we have casements, locks, keys, and cushions—I had 
almost said bolsters and pillows—and for these we 
love the Church.” But it was in the seveenteenth cen- 
tury that luxury in pews attained its highest develop- 
ment. There has certainly been some improvement 
since that time. 


Mr, Wm, Henry Morris, the sixth ‘‘squire,” or pro- 
prietor of Morrisania manor, died at his home in New 
York City, Wednesday, Feb. 12th, at the age of 68 
years. He wasthe son of James Morris, of Morris- 
ania, and Helen, daughter of Augustus Van Cort- 
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landt, of Cortlandt manor,and a grandson of Brigadier 
Gen. Lewis Morris, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—the family being one of the 
most celebratedin this State. Gen. Morris was ason 
of Richard Morris, an officer under Oliver Cromwell, 
who came to the colonies on the restoration of Charles 
II. in 1661, King William of Orange conferred 2,000 
acres of land upon the family, and erected into a 
manor Morrisania, which has since given name to the 
upper part of this city. Mr. Wm. Henry Morris 
lived a quiet life on his estate at Morrisania. In 1837 
he took the prize for the best large model farm in the 
United States. He leaves a large amount of real 
estate, that which remains of his ancestral manor. 
A son survives kim, A. N. Morris, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Philip Livingston, and Mrs. Frederick J. 
De Peyster. The funeral services took place in St. 
Bartholomew’s church, Friday morning, Feb, 14th. 


Some Practical Suggestions 
for Lent 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 


iI 
Our Duty Towards Our Neighbors 


Faith in God we must have, but St. James says, ‘‘I 
will show thee my faith by my works.” 

The catechism teaches us our daily duty towards our 
neighbors, yet in Lent,we must make strenuous efforts 
to observe it more faithfully, in order that the habitu- 
al performance of it may become our second nature. 

The Church instructs us as to the works of mercy; 
the seven spiritual works, ‘‘To instruct the ignorant, 
to correct offenders, to convert the doubtful, to com- 
fort the afflicted, to suffer injuries with patience, to 
forgive offenses and wrongs, and to pray for others.” 
Then the corporal works, ‘To feed the hungry, and 
give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to har- 
bor the stranger and needy, to visit the sick, to min- 
ister to prisoners and captives, to visit the fatherless 
and widows, and to bury the dead.” 

Surely no one is so situated but that he or she can 
perform some of these holy works, and we are known 
by our fruits. Let it be the aim of every one to help 
and cheer the lives of the lonely and sad. Many who 
are shut in from the services of the Church would be 
cheered by a leaflet or a Church book, or if one has not 
these to give, an hour spent in reading to the sick or 
aged is time given to God. 

Another duty to our neighbors is to set them a good 
example. We do not always realize how carefully we 
are watched by others, both by those who are not in 
the Church, and by younger ones whoare. Mcreharm 
is done by injudicious talking than the speaker ever 
realizes. The influence of words can never be esti- 
mated,and a silent tongue is often a wiseone. It isnot 
egotism to feel that our influence (humble though we 
should be in our own eyes) may be weighty in its ef- 
fect upon others. The smallest flower casts its own 
shadow, and from the tiniest cloud some rain may fall. 
We are responsible for the salvation of those around 
us. By our deeds, by our words, and by our prayers 
we may lead.them on into the narrow path, or turn 
them from it, by letting them think that our religion is 
no reality. The Prophet Ezekiel says if ‘Thou giv- 
est him not warning, nor speakest to warn the wicked 
from his wicked way, to save his life; the same wicked 
man shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will I re- 
quire at thine hand. Yet if thou warn the wicked, and 
he turn not from his wickedness, he shall die in his 
iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy soul,” 

In forming our Lenten rule, as to what services we 
ourselves will attend, we must consider the needs of 
others. Many a zealous person, eager to omit no ap- 
pointed service, may prevent others equally as desir- 
ous from going. Many a mother overburdened with 
work and household cares, would be only too thankful 
to be present at one of the early servicesif her daugh- 
ter would suggest. their taking turns in enjoying 
spiritual privileges. There is such a thing as being 
culpably selfish in our religion. A prayer for light to 
the Holy Spirit will direct us in such matters; and 
we may sometimes serve God better by denying our- 
selves some special service, and allowing another to 
goin our place, while we take care of the sick child, 
or perform some other necessary task, than if we 
passed a Lent without missing one of the daily offices. 
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A heart whose only desire is to do God's will finds 
manifold ways in which to serve Him, and heaven- 
sent duties never conflict. 

If only we remember our Saviour’s injunction to 
love our neighbors as ourselves, and ever keep in mind 
the golden rule, we will not need to ask: ‘‘Whois my 
neighbor,” or ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

No matter how we are situated, we can do some 
deed of love, give perhaps acup of cold water, or a 
pleasant word or smile, that will cheer the heart of 
those we come in contact with. For a gloomy religion 
never attracts the unbelieving, and asoul in which 
Christ dwells reveals His presence in a joyous and 
peaceful expression of the countenance. 


If we can do no outward act for anyone, we can at 
least pray for others; and the supernatural influence 
of prayer is never more plainly revealed than when it 
gives us, as it always does, acertain power and influ- 
ence over those for whom we daily intercede. Said 
one of the modern saints of the Anglican Church, 
Charles George Gordon: ‘‘Praying for the people 
ahead of me, whom I am about to visit, gives me much 
strength; andit is wonderful how something seems 
already to have passed between us, when I meet for 
the first time, a chief for whom I have prayed." 


As the prayers of many are more potent than those 
of one, the Church has established within her fold 
many guilds of Intercessory Prayer, to which names 
may be sent, and then the petitions for those in whose 
soul’s welfare we are interested will go up from myr- 
iad hearts to the throne of God, and whocan doubt 
what the answer to those prayers will be! 


(To be continued.) 


Monographs ot Church History 
WILLIAM LONGCHAMPS, BISHOP OF ELY 


(Second Series) 
BY M. E. J. 


-In the ‘Church History of Britain,” ‘‘endeavored by 
Thomas Fuller, D.D.,” this quaint and delightful 
- writer, in speaking of William of Ely, says: ‘‘But we 
have done with him, and are glad of so fair a riddance 
of him; on this account, that most of his misdemeanors 
were by him committed not gua bishop, but gua vice- 
roy, and so more properly belonging to the civil his- 
torian.” 


This is perfectly true, but so closely were the affairs 
of Church and State mingled at this period, that it is 
almost impossible to separate them, and we must not 
forget that, although the chief shepherds often ne- 
glected their flocks to administer the secular affairs of 
the realm, they were, none the less, bishops in the 
Church of God, and the earthen vessels in which the 
treasure was contained. Therefore, it is necessary to 
study the history of the State in order thoroughly to 
understand that of the Church, as at that time the 
Church was almost entirely secularized. The life of 
Longchamps bears glaring evidence of this fact. He 
was born in Beauvais; his grandfather was a serf who 
fled to Normandy from the vengeance of his French 
master, and settled in the village of Longchamps. 
His father, though at one time prosperous, ended his 
life in ruin and disgrace, so that William had to make 
his own way in the world. This he was eminently 
fitted todo. He was dwarfish, mis-shapen, and, if we 
may believe the description which Bishop Hugh of 
Coventry gives of him, he had ‘‘a sneer in his nos- 
trils, a grin on his features, derision in his eyes, and 
superciliousness on his brow, by way of fit ornament 
tor a priest.” 

The description iscertainly not flattering, but probably 
true, as thechroniclers call him awkward, swarthy, and 
ill-favored. His mental powers, however, contrasted 
- strongly with his physical, and in spite of his over- 
bearing disposition, he must have possessed some 
good qualities which secured to him the unswerving 
friendship of Cceeur de Lion. 


Longchamps was at first a follower of Geoffry, Bish- 
op of Lincoln, but it is said that King Henry warned 
his son to have nothing to do with a man who was ‘‘a 
traitor, like his father and mother before him,” and 
William soon transferred his allegiance to Richard 
who made him his chancellor long before he came to 
the throne. He repaid his master’s kindness by serv- 
ing him faithfully, but to every one else he made him- 
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self intolerable by his arrogance and haughty assump- 
tion of a superiority to which he had no claim. His 
contempt for the English was undisguised; though he 
held the offices of bishop, chancellor, and justiciar, he 
never attempted to learn the language of the country. 
That this was possible proves that the amalgamation 
of the two races was as yet far from complete. 

With Richard’s accession to the throne, Long- 
champs’ prosperity began. He was made Bishop of 
Ely and Lord High Chancellor. Richard of Devizes 
says that he bought the chancellorship for three thou- 
sand pounds, though an Italian bid a thousand more, 
a strong mark of Richard’s favor. It must have been 
a shock to the English people to see such a man con- 
secrated: to high spiritual office, accustomed though 
they were to have wicked and unscrupulous men set 
over them in the Church, for Longchamps appears to 
have been looked upon with peculiar abhorence by all 
classes of people. 

Richard, who looked upon France as his home, the 
Holy Land as a field for endless adventure, and Eng- 
land only as a treasury whence he was determined to 
draw unlimited funds wherewith to carry on his wars, 
was no sooner firmly established on the throne than 
he began to make preparations for joining the Crusade. 
He entrusted the principal authority in England to 
Longchamps, but made Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, justiciar, so that his favorite’s power should not 
be unlimited. We quote once more from Fuller: 

“At this present time much of the English Church 
was in Palestine, where Baldwin, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, ended his life, . . besides many more 
of the eminent clergy engaged in that service. Yet 
many did wish that one clergyman more had been 
there (to keep him from doing mischief at home); 
namely, William Longchamps, Bishop of Ely, who 
played rex in the king’s absence; so intolerable a 
tyrant was he by abusing the royal authority com- 
mitted unto him. And it is a wonder that he, being 
indeed a Norman born, but holding so many and great 
offices in this land, should not be able to speak one 
word of good English, as the English were not willing 
to speak one good word of him.” 

No sooner had Richard left England than Long- 
champs began to make himself obnoxious to every one. 
He stayed to be enthroned at Ely, and then coolly pro- 
ceeded to deprive Hugh Pudsey of his office of justi- 
ciar, to take from him his jurisdicticn in Northumber- 
land, and to seize the property and offices of the Bish- 
op of Winchester. These prelates immediately set 
out for Normandy, where King Richard still lingered, to 
protest against the conduct of his favorite; but the 
chancellor, getting wind of their intentions, preceded 
them, and made out such a good case for himself that 
he returned in triumph to England, with the office of 
justiciar added to his former ones. But Hugh Pudsey 
was not a man to easily own himself defeated. He 
laid his case before the king, and obtained a letter 
from him full of fair promises, which, thoroughly be- 
lieving, he hurried back to England to hurl defiance 
at the chancellor. William, receiving him with fair 
words, appointed a place for meeting seven days later, 
and immediately set to work to induce the king to 
confer even greater power upon him. When the ap- 
pointed day arrived, the Bishop of Durham had the 
mortification of seeing a paper signed by the royal 
hand giving the chancellor absolute power, dated 
some days later than his owndocument. Hugh re- 
tired defeated, but not despairing, and he had only to 
bide his time to see the tables entirely turned. 


For a while Longchamps exercised unlimited power 
and lived in royal luxury and magnificence. Bishop 
Hugh of Coventry, wrote: ‘All the sons of nobles 
acted as his servants with downcast looks, * * * and 
if they attended to anything else, they were pricked 
with a goad which their lord held in his hands, fully 
mindful ot his grandfather of pious memory, who, be- 
ing of servile condition in the district of Beauvais, 
had for his occupation to guide the plough and whip 
up the oxen.” 

There is a world of bitter sarcasm in these words, 
which shows the intense hatred and contempt with 
which this upstart was regarded. Roger of Hoveden 
speaks in much the same manner: ‘‘Nothing is more 
unendurable than a man of low station when he is ex- 
alted on high.” 


The chancellor made the most of his time, appropri- 
ated other people’s property of every kind, castles, 
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abbeys, even towns; he traveled with a train of 
fifteen hundred attendants, nearly ruining the house- 
holders, who were afraid not to offer him hospitality. 
He assumed the language of royalty in his letters and 
dispatches: ‘‘We, William, by the grace of God, 
Bishop of Ely, justiciary of all England, and legate 
of the apostolic see,” etc., etc. 

But his prosperity was short-lived. There was one 
man whom he feared because he was unable to in- 
timidate him. This was John, earl of Montaigne, the 
king’s brother. William, anxious to prevent his pos- 
sible succession to the throne, worked with all his 
might for the formal recognition of little Prince Ar- 
thur as rightful heir. This, together with many other 
affronts, made John his mortalenemy. Longchamps 
had ventured to attack some of his adherents in Lin 
colnshire, whom John promptly relieved, forcing the 
chancellor not only to abandon his position but to 
give up some of the castles which he had unlawfully 
appropriated. In the meantime, complaints of his 
viceroy were pouring in upon Richard, till at last 
even he could not refuse to listen. He sent Walter, 
Archbishop of Rouen, a man of high character and 
spotless integrity, to investigate affairs, but almost 
before he reached England the matter was settled in 
a most unexpected manner. 

Geoffry, Archbishop of York, who had remained at 
Tours for more than a year, in fulfillment of his prom- 
ise that he would not return to England for three 
years, ventured to attempt a landing at Dover, on 
Richard's assurance that he was released from his 
vow. His adventures.and seizure by the chancellor’s 
servants have already been related in a previous pa- 
per, and this indignity tothe king’s brother brought 
affairs to a crisis. The people were moved to protest, 
John assumed a threatening attitude, for once find- 
ing it to his interest to befriend his brother Geoffry, 
and after a show of defiance, William retreated to the 
tower, and shut himself up there. Then the bishops 
and barons met in council to decide what should be 
done. The great bell of St. Paul’s was rung, and a 
mass-meeting of the citizens called. People came 
swarming into the city from every direction with ac 
cusations against the chancellor. It was unanimously 
decided to depose him. 

When he was brought face to face with his enemies 
and forced to hear their accusations and his sentence, 
his strength and courage deserted him, and he fell 
senseless at their feet. After a time he recovered 
himself and acceded to their demands, but a few days 
later, fearing personal injury, he fled in the disguise 
of a female peddler. He put on a loose gown with 
large sleeves, cloak, hood, and veil, and carrying a 
bundle of linen and an ell measure, he reached the 
seashore in safety. Here, however, he did not meet 
the boat which he expected, and sat down on a rock to 
wait for it. Some women came up to the supposed 
peddler, and asked to inspect her wares, but the chan- 
cellor had never thought it worth while to learn the 
English language, and now he found himself entirely 
at a loss to understand and answer them. From his 
strange words and gestures they supposed that he 
was insane, and dragged him to a cellar, where they 
locked him up, and it was some hours before he suc- 
ceeded in making any one understand who he really 
was. He was then sent back to London, imprisoned 
until he had signed away all his castles, and then al- 
lowed to take his departure for France. His downfall 
had been so sudden, and was so complete, that we 
almost experience a sentiment of pity in contemplat- 
ingit. The rest of Longchamps’ story is soon told. 
He retired to Normandy, but was constantly on the 
watch for aturn of fortune. We are reminded of his 
episcopal office by the fact that he laid his diocese un- 
der an interdict, and excommunicated all his enemies 
before leaving the country. When Richard was taken 
prisoner, Longchamps was prominent in raising 
money for his ransom, and at his restoration to his 
kingdom his old chancellor was reinstated, though with 
clipped wings, as he was forced to take an oath that he 
would meddle with nothing outside of his legitimate 
affairs. Probably life under these limiitations grew mo- 


notonous, for he soon resigned his office, but he still re- 
tained Richard's friendship, and was employed by him 
in many affairsofState. He died when engaged on Jone 
of these commissions, on his way to the Papal court, 
at Poitiers, Jan. 29th, 1197. There were probably few 
mourners at his funeral. It is melancholy commen- 
tary upon the Church of England of that day that such 
a man could have lived and died in her episcopate. 
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Book Notices 


By James M. Campbell. 
Price, 75¢. 


The Indwelling Christ. Chicago, New 
York, an. Toronto; Fleming H. Revell Co, 
The well-kaown Prof Bruce, of Glasgow, commends this 

workin ashort introduction. In reading the earlier chap- 
ters we are reminded of some passages in the mystical 
writings of S. Theresa and John Tauler; indeed a vein of 
mysticism pervades the book. Here is a sample: ‘If 
Christ be within, there He must be sought, there is He to 
be found. Many Christians seem hardly aware that a 
Royal Guest has taken up his abode within their hearts;” 
and, ‘To one wholly given up to Himit is all the same 
whether service be active or passive, it is all the same 
. . . to lie in the Divine Hand or to be led by the Divine 
Hand.” Intense spiritual subjection runs through the 
book, Consciousness of our Lord’s indwelling and person- 
al experience of this are the prominent ideas. Mr. Camp- 
bell in the preface states that his aim is to present the doc: 
trine of the ‘Divine Immanence from a Christological 
standpoint.” No distinction, however, is made between 
the operations of the Logos unincarnate and the Word 
made fiesh. On page 146 are some strong remarks 
about the Church as Christ’s ‘chosen dwelling place, the 
organism in which His fullness abides, the visible witness 
of His continuous presence in the world.” The chapters 
entitled ‘‘Christ in the World,” and ‘Christ the Centre of 
the World’s Unity,” are objective and in contrast with the 
rest of the book. Some good things are said about society 
and the religious socialistic movements by which a spirit- 
ual fellowship is sought. We may characterize the book 
as intently religious and spiritual. 


The Apostles, their Lives and Letters. A. D 55-64. By Cunningham 

Geikie, D. D. New York: James Pott &Co, Pp. 610. Price, $1 50. 

Dr. Geikie’s Bible studies have become so widely known 
apd have won for themselves so well established a place in 
theological literature that we do not feel called upon to 
make any lengthy review of this book. It forms a part of 
the series of New Testament Hours upon which he is now 
at work, and completes his study of St. Paul. This volume 
partakes of the virtues and tue faults of those which have 
gone before, and seems to us quite equal to any of them in 
value andinterest. It covers the same ground as the later 
part of Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul, and al- 
though as a piece of literature it does not equal that stan- 
dard work, it is well worthy to be placed beside it. Dr. 
Geikie has the advantage of modern biblical study and 
archeological research, which have brought to light much 
valuable material since the older work was written. He 
has brought together and put into compact and readable 
form the contents of many learned treatises, thus saving 
his readers much toilsome study of voluminous commenta- 
ries and controversial writings in many languages. The 
laborious author deserves the thanks of English-speaking 
Christendom for his efforts to popularize (in the best sense 
of that word) the study of the Word of God. 


The Great Meaning of Metanola: An Undeveloped Chapter in the 
Life and Teaching of Christ. New edition, with a supplementary essay. 
By Treadwell Walden New York; fhomas Whitaker, Green and gold 
bindings. Pp. 166, Price, $1. 

This book made a strong impression when first it ap- 
peared, and a second edition is no surprise, for itis a keen- 
ly thoughtful work upon the true meaning of the great 
word ‘‘mstaaoia,’’ mistranslated ‘'repentance.” The 
charge of Carist’s herald was ‘‘metanoiete!” Take upon 
you a new mind; change your mind. Our author examines 
the New Lescanzatidea of this word aad its intellectual 
as well as moral compass. He shows the use of 
“metanoia” in Christ’s own teaching, and as followed by 
St. Paul. The second and newer part of the volume is de- 
voted to a consideration of ‘tthe eclipse of metanoia by 
peaitentia,”’ the persistent Latin, and well exhibits the 
Roman ucilization of this lamentable error in translation. 
Mc. Walden bemoans the disastrous twilight in which the 
Tevisers have lft their version of the New Testament in re- 
gard to the real meaning of this word. The bookcloses with 
a presentation of personal letters to the author from well- 
known Critical scholars, and amongst them we note: Bishop 
Westcott, Dr. Alexander Roberts, of the University of St. 
Andrew’s, Dr. Howard Crosby, Pailip Schaff, Dr. Piumptre, 
Dr. Elisha Mulford, Dr. J. F. Garrison, and Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, 


The Doctrine and Practice of the Eucharist as Deduced from 
Scripture and the Ancient Liturgies. By J. R. Milne. 
York: Loagmans, Green & Co, Price, $1.25. 

Any book on the Holy Eucharist, owing to the impor- 
tauce of the subject, naturally commands our interest, and 
especially so when it is proposed, asin the case of this work, 
to deduce the matter from Scripture and the early liturgies, 
In the opening chapter on the testimony of the Eucharist 
to the Sacrifice of the Cross, the author states that the in- 
stitution of the Holy Sacrament was the formal beginning 
of the Sacrifice of Calvary, and “that Christ’s own act of 
Edchariscic institution both testifies and constitutes His 
Passion and death on the Cross to be a sacrifice.” 
It is a matter of regret that cortroversy not a little is 
brought in, and the more so, since Mr. Milne professes to be 
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writing a guasi irenicon. All through the book the author 
seems to wrestle with an enemy which appears in the dic- 
tum—‘“‘Jn the Eucharistic sacrifice Our Lord is offered under 
the forms of bread and wine.’ Lo disprove this is upper- 
most in the auchor’s mind. It may beseriously questioned 
whether Roman theologians would admit the truth of the 
statement that ‘‘Romanists say Christ made one offering or 
sacrifice of His Body and Blood under forms of bread and 
wine and another quite difierent and distinct therefrom 
upon the Cross.” Certainly the authorized teachis.g of the 
Roman Church, as embodied in the Tridentine decrees 
and the Catechismus Romanus, not to mention the Balti- 
more Catechism used in the Roman schools in the United 
States, insists upon the szdbstantial oneness of the Sacrifice 
of the Cross and that of the Altar. The mode of offering 
alone differs. The perpetual offering inthe heavenly courts 
of the sacrifice and death of Christ is brought out well and 
emphatically, but very inadequate and deficient views of 
the Eucharistic offering are maintained. ‘It is no direct 
offering of Christ’s Body and Blood;” ‘‘It is the bread and 
wine which Christ has commanded to be cffcred in com- 
memorative representation of the offered Body and Blood 
of the Sacrifice of the Cross;” ‘It is no offering or sacrifice 
of Christ’g Body and Blood, but only an offering or sacrifice of 
the bread and wine.” To our minds this view rises no 
higher than the offertory—‘'mercifully accept our alms and 
oblations.” Mr. Milne, however, does not hold such 
meagre views of the bread and wine in their manward as- 
pect; that is, as means of Communion of the Body and 
Blood to the communicant. We might cite many conserv- 
ative Anglican theologians, past and present, as against 
this view, but it will suffice to quote the late Michael Sadler, 
who is a safer guide in Eucharistic doctrine than the 
writer under review. ‘‘We believe that the earthly is 
identical with the heavenly Presentation, performed by the 
same Omnipresent Priest and including under earthly 
forms all that is included in the heavenly Presentation.”— 
The One Offering, pagegt. We make this quotation be- 
cause of the vast impotance of the subject, and because 
Mr. Milne reiterates again and again his view that bread 
and wine only are offered. The chapter on Eucharistic 
Privilege—entrance into the Holiest—contains much that 
is helpful, but we think the union of heaven and earth in 
Eucharistic worship necessitates substantial oneness of the 
Sacrifice, although our present temporal condition requires 
a different form of offering. With our American Com- 
munion office we need not hesitate to accept, as far as con- 
cern ourselves, the views propounded in chapter V, on the 
Invocation of the Holy Ghost in the consecration. What 
will English and Roman priests say to this statement: ‘*The 
invocation of the Holy Ghost is necessary to complete the 
offering?” And what is Mr. Milne’s practice in view of the ab* 
sence of the invocation in the English Prayer Book? After 
reading the section on Eucharistic Adorationand the Real 
Presence weare at a loss to grasp the writer’s exact position. 
Like so many English theological writers,he seems afraid of 
putting his meaning in exact definition. In the chapter on 
Eucharistic Intercession is a very strong presentation of 
the Eacharistic service as more than a mere Communion. 
“The purpose of the offering then 1s not fulfilled either in 
Eucharistic Communion merely, or in formal cermonial 
worship of Christ’s presence. Its higher purpose is inter- 
cession.” Hence,we “‘are always totake what part we canin 
the offering of the Sacrifice,” even though we may not 
commuuaicate. ‘‘His intercession is the means by which He 
continues to present His sacrifice,” and in this we share 
whenever we are in attendance at the service of Holy 
Communion. Thisis one of the most useful portions of 
the work, and is well calculated to enrich one’s views of the 
Eucharistic service, and place non-communicating attend- 
ance inanewlight. A careful study of the pages-on the 
liturgies and ancient authors will prove very profitable. 
Mr. Milne, however, has pressed their testimony too far in 
his effort to establish his own view that only bread and 
wine are offered. Justin Martyr was writing an apology to 
those without, and doubtless used some reserve, but how- 
ever that may be, he was not writing a formal treatise. 
St. Irenzus too was contending against gnosticism and 
its false views of matter. The treatise needs rewriting on 
a more systematic plan. Topics falling under a given head 
should not be distributed throughout the book. A more 
careful definition of terms is desirable, for in a few places 
where controversy is introduced it all hinges on how we 
define our terms,and is, atter all, a question of words. We 
might instance the question as to whether the Church 
offers or the priesthood offers. There is an abundance of 
excellent material in the book which will amply repay care- 
ful study, notwithstanding the inadequacies we have 
pointed out. 


The successor of Archdeacon Farrar in the pulpit of St 
Margaret’s, Westminster, is the Rev. Robert Eyton, M. A., 
a preacher of very marked power, While rector of Holy 
Trinity, Upper Chelsea, and canon of St. Paul’s cathedral, 
he published volumes of special courses on the ‘*Creed,” 
‘‘Lord’s Prayer,” ‘Ten Commandments,” and ‘The Beati- 
tudes,” the latter having been published simultaneously 
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with his transfer to St. Margaret's. The four volumes have 
just been issued in this country by special arrangement 
with Thomas Whittaker. 


Magazines and Reyiews 


The Quarterly Review for January (only just come to ~ 
hand) is a very interesting number. The recently pub- 
lished biography of the late Bishop French, of Lahore, in- 
spires an article on modern missionary work, which affords 
valuable information and great encouragement to all Chris- 
tians who have the cause at heart. Bishop French had 
many of the characteristics of the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles, and no one can read this notice of his life and 
work without being impressed by his single. hearted devo- 
tion and saintly simplicity of character. The Modern | 
Jew is an article of great power, and full of suggestions. 
The emancipation of the Eurepean Jew, his plutocratic or 
anarchistic tendencies, according to his circumstances, and 
above all,his stubborn persistence in being a Jewand noth- 
ing but a Jew, are traced with a rather pitiless precision. 
Nevertheless, the writer does not seem to us to be unjust 
to the Jew, but to grasp the situation of the Jewish prob- 
lem with great accuracy, and his conclusions will terd to 
Startle easy-going Christians somewhat. The leading arti- 
cle is a review of the works of the two great diarists of the 
Restoration period,Pepys and Evelyn. ,It affords one a fair 
estimate of the work and the persoral character of those 
two historians of their own time who became tamous with- 
out seeking fame. Other valuable articles are ‘The Age 
of Saladin,” ‘The War Office and the Army,” and “Eng- 
land’s Opportunity in Ireland.” 


The frontispiece of 7'ke New England Magazine for F eb-_ 
ruary is a picture of the fine statue of Abraham Lincoln by 
John Rogers. This accompanies a most interesting article 
on ‘‘John Rogers, the People’s Sculptor,” by William Ord- 
way Partridge. ‘‘The Passing of the New England Fisher- 
man,” by Winfield M. Thompson, is a charming illustrated 
article on the change which is taking place so rapidly in 
one of the greatest New England industries. The series of | 
articles.on New England cities and towns is continued in 
this number by an admirable paper on ‘Modern Provi- 
dence,” by Robert Grieve. Few cities have undergone 
such great changes during the last thirty years. His article 
is richly illustrated. The large number of lovers of Ibsen 
in America will turn eagerly to the article on ‘Ibsen at 
Home,” by Mr. Edgar O. Achorn, an Ibsen enthusiast, who 
visited the great dramatist at his home in Christiania last - 
summer, and here gives his impressions, supplemented by 
a most beautiful series of pictures, never before given in 
America, of Ibsen’s home surroundings. 


Harper's Magazine for February opens with an attractive 
article on ‘‘Baltimore,” by Stephen Bonsal, one of the best 
known of that city’s younger sons. Caspar W. Whitney 
describes the habits and characteristics of the Indians he 
met on his way, and narrates his experience on a wood- 
bison hunt in a manner likely to quicken the blood of 
every sportsman. The ‘‘Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc,” relates the capture of the Maid of Orleans at Com- 
piegne, but the sombreness of that incident is relieved by 
a chapter of genuine humor, in which the Maid of Orleans 
drills her father in the manual of arms. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received up to the 
week of publication. Further notice will be given of such books as 
the editor may select to review. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 


Curiosities of Olden Times, By S. Baring Gould, M.A., author 
of ‘Iceland; Its Scenes and Its Sagas,’’ *““Mehalah,” etc. 
Pp. 301. $1.50. 

BRLKNAP & WARFIELD, Hartford 


Contributions to the History of Christ church, Hartford. 
piled by Gurdon W. Russell. 


Com- 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., Chicago 
A Little Wizard. By Stanley J. Weyman. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN Co., Milwaukee 
The Life and Examples of St. Andrew. By Chittenden. 


LEE & SHEPHERD, Boston 


Studies in the Thought World; or, Practical Mind Art. By 
Henry Wood. $1.25. 


D. APPLETON & Co,, New York 


The Story of the Solar System. By George/F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 
40 cents. 


Old Faiths and New Facts. By Wm. W. Knisley. $1.50. 
Studies of Childhood. By James Sully, M.A., LL.D. $2.50. 
Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri. $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York 
By J. P. Mahaffy. $3.50. 


CROTHERS & KORTH, New York 


Studies in English Church History. By the Rey. Hamilton 
Schuyler, M.A. §r. 


JOHN B, ALDEN, New York - 


The Agnostic Gospel. A Review of Huxley on the Bible, with 
Related Essays. By Henry Webster Parker. 7s5c. 


FLEMING H. REVELL Co., Chicago, New York, Toronto 


The Greater Life and Work of Christ, as Revealed in Scripture, 
Man, and Nature. By Alexander Patterson, $1.50. 
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A Story of Johnson 


BY THE REV. IRVING MC ELROY 


The senior curate of St. Amethyst’s 
parish, one hot afternoon in autumn, was, 
as many of the local authorities phrased 
it, ‘‘Jess’ natchu’lly projec’in’ around.” 
The hot alleys were swarming with their 
householders, enjoying to the uttermost 
the heated brick walks and the glaring 
sunshine, laughing with child-like aban- 
don, and singing with all that wonderful 
melody which is characteristic of the 
Southern negro. 

St. Amethyst’s was a big parish, with- 
in the limits of which dwelt all sorts and 
conditions of men. The wealthy, the cul- 
tivated, the fair, ignorant of the world’s 
misery and wrong; the poverty-stricken, 
the ignorant, the degraded; those who 
were dressed \yy Worth and lived in 
princely magnificence, and those whose 
parlor was the brick pavement. 

The curate, accustomed as he was to 
the sights and sounds of the city, passed 
through the alleys with a smile of pleas- 
ure at the happy faces and voices of na 
ture’s children of the night; and then on 
through the streets, steadily, for he had 
an objective point in view; leisurely, for 
the day was exceedingly warm and his 
interruptions were many. 

Turning acorner he heard a shout of 
laughter mingled with cries of apprehen- 
sion,and sawa crowd, whites and blacks, 
gathered before a little story and-a-half 
house, and watching with absorbed inter- 
est one of the upper windows. 

“Ugh, umph! Dat man Johnsing ’ll be 
de de’t of me yit,’’ laughed one motherly 
looking ‘‘mammy,” ‘*’t’s jes’ redic’lus 
‘de way he cyarries on when he’s drunk. 
Look! Dar comes annudder one.” An- 
other one did come; a sway-backed chair 
thrust through the window, and thrown 


’.to the ground to join its mate on the 


little green grass plat before the house, 
while a small, dark-haired man, the in- 
toxicated Johnson, thrust himself half 
out of the window to watch it fall, and 
yelled with delight as it struck its mate 
with an ominous sound, and rolled help- 
lessly over on its back. 

Johnson disappeared, only to re-appear 
again with a washstand which, judging 
from appearances, had made the trip be 
fore. This was followed by all the fur- 
miture that could be pushed through the 
window, Johnson vetting more and more 
excited all the time as the laughing 
«crowd, removing each article asit fell to 
‘make room for the next, cheered him 
on. 

Evidently it was no newscenetothem 
‘They needed no programme, no libret- 
ito, to tell them what was coming next. 
‘The passing of the furniture was only 
ithe prelude to a well known play. It 
was acheap amusement to the denizens 
of the neighborhood. 

The curate stood looking on. He had 
jheard of the star actor before, but had 
never seen his performance. He was 
‘Silent, for he was wise, and the wise man 
‘knows when not to speak. 

After struggling vainly to force a bu- 
‘reau, then the head-board,and then the 
foot-board, of the bed through the win- 


dow, Johnson hesitated. The audience, 


however, was at no loss. 
him on. 

The expostulating voice of his wife 
{such men always seem to have wives 
and children, and the wives always seem 
to be expostulating), could be heard try- 


They cheered 


ing toquiet,and only succeeding in irrita- 
ting him; and then came the climax for 
which the crowd had been waiting. 
Johnson dragged the mattress to the 
window and forced it out, leaning far out 
to see it fall, then seized his wife and, in 
spite of protest and struggle, animated 
by the jeers of his appreciative audi- 
ence, he forced her through the window 
and watched her drop unhurt on to the 
mattress; and having gone so far he 
threw his children out after her, no great 
task, and no harm done; then, having 
secured that privacy for himself which 
great men crave, the master of the situa- 
tion went to sleep on the floor with his 
feet out of the window—banners flung out 
over his field of victory. 

The crowd, recognizing this asthe last 
act in this tragedy of a home, slowly 
dispersed, laughing at poor Johnson’s 
mad exploit; and leftthe wife to herself. 
She was used to it. She quietly gath- 
ered her children and went in-doors, fol- 
lowed by the curate, who had watched 
and waited for the time tocome when he 
could help. 

“Does your husband often behave like 
this?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes!” was the answer. ‘‘He’s a 
good workman, and a good husband, but 
he will drink, and when he’s drunk, and 
that’s pretty often, everything has to go 
oat of the winder, so’s hecan sleep quiet- 
like; and the children’s gittin’ so used to 
it they natchu’lly wants to jump outen 
the winder when he begins to holler.” 

“Well,” said the curate, ‘‘perhaps we 
can help straighten things out; and, 
without a word, he began to carry in the 
furniture, 

This done, he said to the woman, ‘I 
am one of the curates of St. Amethyst’s 
parish, and we havea way of dealing 
with just such men as your husband. I'll 
sendtwo of the men for him this even- 
ing, and if we can get hold of him for 
our men’s meeting, I think we can make 
aman of him yet.” <A word of farewell, 
and the curate was gone, leaving the 
wife to think of the future and hope for 
the best. 

That evening two of the men came for 
Johnson. They knew him, and, in re- 
sponse to their invitation to go out with 
them, he tidied himself up after a fash- 
ion, a sort of dog fashion, ‘‘a lick anda 
promise,” and went out. Each saloon 
drew a request from Johnson to them to 
‘*have something,” but they said no, 
they wanted to show him something, and 
“could take one later.” 

Only a few squares from Johnson’s 
home, the men passed asmall chapeland 
turned into the open door of an old colo- 
nial mansion. There was a sound of 
men’s voices and laughter, strains of 
music, and a burst of applause, and 
Johnson, hanging his hat by theirs, fol- 
lowed them up stairs into what had been 
the parlor. The building had been re- 
modeled, and the parlors extended toa 
depth of many feet. The room was 
brilliaut with light, sweet with the per- 
fume of flowers; the floor was carpeted, 
and many pictures were hanging on the 
walls, while beyond the piano and organ 
Johnson could see many men, some of 
whom he knew. 

Half-dazed, he found himself kindly 
spoken to by ladies, introduced to other 
men, welcomed and made free of the 
rooms. His first impulse was to hide 
himself, and he did, behind a door, es- 
pecially designed, it seemed, for just 
such a purpose; it revealed such a quiet, 
pleasant corner, whence he could hear 
and see without being seen, and, to his 
great comfort, nobody noticed or spoke 


to him, He sat there looking about, try- 
ing to make out the pictures he could 
see, watching the men reading or turn- 
ing the pages of illustrated papers, play- 
ing games or quietly talking, while the 
ladies, the hostesses of the evening, 
moved quietly among them with a smile 
and a word for each; and over it allthere 
was such a sense of refinement and con- 
geniality that Johnson felt himself ovt 
of place. It was not what he was used 
to. No drinking, no profanity, no loaf- 
ers, nothing of his familiar routine, but 
quietness, rest, and peace. Then some 
ome sang an old ballad that brought 
teais to his eyes; then some one recited, 
an old favorite, evidently, for the men 
greeted it with hearty laughter and ap- 
plause, jarring strangely with the re- 
membrance of the last laughter and ap- 
plause that had impressed itself upon his 
consciousness; then a learned professor 
gave a short lecture on chemical reaction, 
illustrated by experiments, and in a 
language that even Johnson could com- 
prehend. Itinterested him. He moved 
out of his refuge behind the door, for- 
getting the shabby clothes and the 
whiskey-tainted breath, and found him- 
self quietly pushed into a seat where he 
could best see and hear, andakindly 
woman’s voice saying tohim: ‘‘So you 
like chemistry? Isn’t this nice? We have 
something like this every Tuesday even- 
ing and will be glad to welcome you. 
You have 2 wife and babies? Yes? We 
will see your wife to-morrow, and the 
children, we are very fond of children. 
Yours are such nice ones? That is so 
good. And. your wife is such a good 
woman? Why haven't you told us this 
before to-night? We would so like to 
see her here on our mothers’ reception 
evenings, Thursdays, you know. Tell 
her, and ask herif she can come if we 
call for her. You are fond of reading? 
You must go upstairs and see our library 
before you gohome. Oh, yes, we lend 
them to any one who cares enough about 
books to read them and bring them 
back. This is the pleasantest place you 
were ever in? Well, comethe more often. 
We shall always be glad to see you as 
long as you do not forget that you area 
man, and may be a noble one. Yiu 
were awfully drunk to-day? Poor fellow. 
Don’t speak of it here. Don’t let these 
jadies know anything about such things. 
It is not a pleasant thing to speek 
about, and a bad thing todo. You will 
never get drunk again? My dear man, 
God help you.” Another song, and 
Johnson, when it was ended, went up 
stairs to see the library, troubled in 
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Why wear wool ? 

To keep out cold? No. 

To keep im heat. 

If the body. is supplied with 
plenty of fresh air—oxygen— 
and proper food, it will gener- 
ate sufficient warmth to pro- 
tect you on the coldest day— 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
is the best warmth-food. Thin 
people, people with poor blood 
who are easily shaken by a 
cold wind take Scott’s Emul- 
sion and it makes good blood, 
improves the appetite, in- 
creases flesh, furnishes bodily 
warmth, and prevents the ill 
results from colds, coughs, 


and exposures. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your doc- 
Bor.) bis 1s hecause tt is always palatable—always 
suniform—always contains the purest Norwegian Cod- 
Keer Oil and Hypophospbhites. 

Put up tn 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 


spirit and anxious to be alone that he 
might think. He found the room full of 
men reading and smoking, A kindly nod 
and a smile greeted him, and some one 
said ‘‘smoke?” Johnson was fairly hun- 
gry for something that seemed real and 
tangible, and he smoked with great rel- 
ish. 

Quieted by this unrebuked indulgence 
in what seemed to him the only survival 
of his past, he went down stairs again to 
find the ladies serving supper, sand- 
wiches, coffee—such coffee he had never 
even dreamed of it as a possible experi- 
ence—and cakes, and as much as he 
wanted of them. Johnson began to think 
he must be some other Johnson, but 
when the meeting broke up afier a 
prayer which found its echo in his heart, 
and the men were dispersing with merry 
talk, and planning for thenext meeting, 
Johnson partially found himself and went 
home, straight home. No temptation 
came to him from open saloon; he was 
neither hungry nor thirsty, nor dis- 
pleased with himself; but full of new 
thoughts he went straight home, and 
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when his wife asked him if he had been 
with the men all the evening, and if he 
had had a good time, he only answered 
‘‘yep,” and went to bed, but this time he 
did not hang his feet out of the win- 
dow. 

That was the beginning. Night after 
night Johnson went to the rooms, which 
he soon learned to speak of as ‘“‘our 
rooms,” His wife was sought out, and 
needed clothing found its way into the 
home from which the family and its pos- 
sessions had so often been ‘‘fired,” 

Johnson began to wear collars and 
cuffs, and to send them to the laundry to 
be done up. Hehad taken no pledge, no 
one had asked him to, no one seemed to 
think it necessary to approach him on the 
subject ofa pledge. This seemed strange 
to him at first, forhe had expecteditand 
had made up his mind toassert his inde- 
pendence, and he was really somewhat 
disappointed about it. 

No one had approached him on the 
subject of religion. This seemed strang- 
er still, for he soon found that all the 
workers, and most of the men at these 
meetings were religious, and he expected 
as a matter of course to have an inves- 
tigation started as to hisreligious views. 
He had none, but thought he would be 
prepared to resent any intrusion on his 
rights to have what suited him best. But 
he was let alone, and it worried him. He 
had become asober man, athoughtful 
man, and a self-respecting one. The 
curtain had been rung down on the last 
scene in the home tragedy, and the 
neighborhood was disposed to resent it. 
Johnson Lad grown beyond that, how- 
ever, and either did not heed, or did not 
mind, the jeers of his old-time audiences 
of street and alley. 

The apparent neglect of his religious 
interests, however, did annoy him,and one 
evening, when he could stand it nolonger, 
he took the curate, as the most responsi- 
ble party, behind the door which had 
once sheltered him, and gave him what 
he called ‘‘a regular blowin’ up” about 
his neglect of duty. The curate only 
smiled. They worked a good many 
things by means of coffee, doughnuts, 
and smiles at St. Amethyst’s, and when 
Johnson had quite exhausted himself, the 
curate said: ‘‘So you have gota soul 
after all? We were wondering when you 
would find itout. And you are aggrieved 
because you have not been talked to 
about it, are you? We have been trying 
to waken that soul of yours ever since we 
found you pitching your family out of the 
window. Now that it is awake the very 
first thing for you to do is to bring some 
other poor chap—bad as you were, if you 
can find him—under the influence of this 
same religion. Thatis what we are all 
doing, and you must help us; and when 
you get over being selfish in your appe- 
tites and desires, and being anxious 
about yourselfalone, and become anxious 
about somebody else’s soul, we will help 
you to help yourself, and him, too. You 
are a baptized man, you tell me; live like 
one, work like one.” 


That was the second beginning for 
Johnson. He began to help somebody 
else, in a shame-faced way, at first, but 
more courageously as he gained experi- 
ence, and he benefitted by it more than 
he, or any other man, knows; and to-day 
St. Amethyst’s parish has at least one 
Christianized man, who has learned 
to do good and to keep himself un- 
spotted. 


Johnson’s experience during the proc- 
ess of development was not an unusual 
one, While he was a brute he never 


lacked work or liquor. When he became 
conscious of his condition and started to 
make a man of himself, no one wanted 
his services. Former employers ‘‘turned 
him down,” new ones declined to assume 
that relationship to him. Sickness took | 
possession of his family and himself. 
The wolf howled at the door, and often 
crawled inside while the babies cried for 
food. The pawnbroker got possession 
of all the family projectiles, ¢nd, eager- 
ly as he sought for it, the employment 
did not come. The curate was at hand 
with relief when called upon, and more | 
often when not sought out, but for three 
years poor Johnson ate the bread of pov- 
erty and distress. 

One evening, after a fruitless day’s 
search for work, he found, in front of a 
hotel, a very much befuddled individual 
ruefully inspecting a badly damaged 
hat. He had sat on it, or kicked it in 
that hilarious way peculiar to befuddled 
individuals, and it was a bad looking 
hat. Johnson saw it. It was a good 
looking hat to him, for he was a hatter, 
and he went tothe man with an offer to 
mend it for a quarter, and bring it back 
in the morning. The offer was accepted, 
the hat was mended, an@® returned in 
the morning, all for the quarter, and the 
betuddled individual,—I call him that 
because it was his usual ,condition— 
became the patron of Johnson. He men- 
tioned him ‘‘as a brick to fixa tile,” in 
the society in which he moved. Johnson 
began t» prosper. He became known as 
a skilled artiston damaged hats. Busi- 
ness developed, and Johnson rented a 
room, knocked a hole in the chimney, 
and put in some bars for a heating place 
for his irons, added a making depart- 
ment to his mending one, and oneof the 
first hats he made was for the curate who 
had made a man of him by means of 
what he called ‘‘The Religion ot Dough- 
nuts.” 


Johnson now has his own little busi- 
ness. His wife watches for him, when 
sheis not working by his side, witha 
smile of contentment; his babies never 
cry, except for causes when not to cry 
would be a direct violation of all the 
rights of childhood, and even then they 


cry in a sort of protesting way that 
makes you glad to hear them do it, and 


the neighborhood that knew him knows 
him no more, This is nard on the neigh- 
borhood, perhaps, for an industriously 
idle and shiftless neighborhood has 
been deprived ofits regularly recurring 
free show, and has some right to com- 
plain. Their star actor is gone. Alas! 
there are plenty of understudies ready 
to take his place, but he himself, the 
original, is a stranger to his old friends, 
and isa respected, and a self-respect- 
ing man, his own master, thank God! 
and he owes no man anything but 
the duty of loving helptulness, a debt 
he gladly pays. And when he bringsa 
new man to the meetings, as he often 
does, he places him safely behind the 
friendly door, and looks forward as an- 
xiously as the curate and the ladies to 
the time when the new man will learn 
the first lesson of reformation —shame 
at his own misused past and a desire to 
help somebody else. 
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J. MeVey’s, 39 N. 13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co., 103 S. rsth st. In Boston, at Damrell & Up- 
nam’s, 283 Washington st. In Baltimore, at KE. 
Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. In Brooklyn, 
at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and Living- 
ston st. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should 
iame not only the new address, but also the old. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring 
70 discontinue the paper must remit the amount 
ine for the time it has been sent. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed. If 
fesired, stamp must be sent. Change of label 
should indicate within two weeks the receipt of 
‘emittance. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made hy 
sheck, except on the banks in the great cities, 
sen cents must be added for exchange. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribérs in the Postel 
Onion, the price is 12 shillings. To the clergy 8 
shillings. 


APVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a 
line, agate measure (14 lines to an inch), without 
tpeelfied position. Notices of Deaths free. Mar- 
tlage Notices one dollar. Obituary Notices, 
Resolutions, Appeals, and similar matter, three 
sents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions, 
No advertisement will be counted less than 
ive lines. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Il. 


A School for Girls, 


A College for Young Women. 


One of the oldest Church Schoels in the country. En- 
rely rebuilt on modern lines in 1883. Everything up to 
thetimes. Music under the direction of Wm. H. SHER- 
wood, Chicago. A preparatery and college course, The 
fegree of B.A. given te graduates. Physical culturea 
special feature. 

Rev. C. W, LEFFINGWELL, 
Rector and Founder, 


QT. ALBAN’S ACADEMY, 


Knoxville, Mlinois. 


A Glassical and Military Boarding School, for Boys of all 
yea. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 


A. H. Noyes, Headmaster. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill, 


Tux CurcaGo DiocEsAm SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889, Bishop McLaren, D. D., 
4, C. L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
altion 8300 per school year. Address the Ruv. B. FB, 
fiumETwoop, S,T.D., Rector, Sycamoro, IIl, 


Educational 


NEW YORK—STATE 


QT. GABRIEL'S SCHOOL, Peekskill, N.Y. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


NEW YORK CITY 


School of the Sisters of the Church. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
(FOUNDED BY MRS. SYLVANUS REED, 1864.) 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate departments. 
Address S1isTER-IN-CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53rd Street. 


GT, MARY'S SCHOOL. 


6 and 8 East 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

A boarding and day school for girls. Under the charge 
of Sisters of St. Mary. Pupils are prepared for college 
examinations. The twenty-seventh year will commence 
Oct. 1st. Address the SISTER SUPERIOR. ~ 


NEW JERSEY 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 


The fiftieth year of Burlington College—preparatory 
department—begins Sept. 18, 1895. Careful attention to 
the individual needs of students. Advanced work a spe- 
cialty. Address, Rev. C. E. O. NICHOLS, rector, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 


Pryad Hill School for Girls. 


Seuth Orange, N. J. Mrs. L. H. BENJAMIN, Prin. 


§CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


HOMESCHOOLFORYOUNGGIRLS. Terms, $250. 
Address, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, Asbury Park, New Tersey. 


Seaside Home School and Kindergarten. 


For motherless children and for girls. Re-opened Sept. 

25, 1895. References: Rt, Rev. the Bishop of New Jersey, 
enton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md.; Rev. A. J. Miller, Dr. Sarah Mackintosh, As- 
bury Park, N. J.; Rev. Elliott D, Tomkins, Long Branch, 
N43 Rev. Alfred Harding, Washington, D.C. Address, 
Miss ROSS, Principal, 604 Asbury Ave., Asbury Park, N.J. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Thorowgh French and English Home School for 20 
girls. In charge of Mme. H. Clerc and Miss M.L. 
Pecke. Address, 4313 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
pares for College, or gives full academic course. Twenty- 
eighth year opens Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 1895. For cir- 
culars address MISS ALBERTA OAKLEY, Bachelor of Letters, 
Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


RPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Easter half opens Feb. 10, 1896. Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A. Principal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE EASTER TERM OF THE FRANCO- 


American Episcopal Home and Day School for Girls 
opened Jan. 15, 1896. All the teachers speak French, 
which is the language of the School. For catalogue ap- 
ply to Mme. J. D’ ESTAINVILLE GAILLARD, Miss E. H. 
CLARK, 1023 15th St., N. W,, Washington, D.C. 


WISCONSIN 


(ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Next term begins Jan. 8th, eek and ends June 17th. 
$125 for the Half Year. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 
The Rev. Cuas E. TAYLor, B.D., Warden, 


QT. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Delafield, Wisconsin 
A Church School for Boys, Situated in the “lake region’ 
of southern Wisconsin, twenty-five miles from Milwaukee, 
Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Pre- 
pares for any of the colleges, or for business. Rates less 
than for any other schoolof its class. New term opens 
Jan. 8, 1896. For catalogues, testimonials, and all other 
information, apply to the Warden, the Rev, Sipwey T. 
SmyTuHE, A.M., Delafield, Wis. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls under the care et the Sisters of St, 
Mary. The twenty-sixth = begins ee Green 24, 1895 
References: Rt. Rev, I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo, 
F, Seymour, S.T.D., S; ringfield; General Lucius Fair- 


child, Madison, Wis.; Da B, Lyman, Esq., Chic . 
W. D, Kerfoot, Eeq,’ Chicago; Broderick S.’ Winaten,, 
Esg. Chicago. eas Tux SisTER SUPERIOR. 


fight about,” put in Dan Howell. 
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Children’s hour 


as 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour, 


Lenten Work 


Children, are you trying to find a way 
to make some money this Lent, so that 
you may have an offering at Easter? We 
can tell you just how to doit. Show 
some one acopy of Tue Livinc CuurcH 
and ask him or her to subscribe for the 
paper for one year, and give youthe sub- 
scription price, Two Dottars. You may 
then send us the name and address of 
the person and one of the dollars. The 
other dollar you may keep for your Eas- 
ter offering. Address 

Tue Livinc Cuurcn, 
55 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 


The Strike at Clover- 
nook 
BY BELLE V. CHISHOLM 


There was a full half dozen of them— 
Frank Howell and his cousin Dan, the 
two Curtis boys, Tom and Fletcher, 
Wallace Bradley aud Jerome Wither- 
spoon, and they had met to organize a 
Washington Club—in honor of the 
Father of his Country—the immortal 
George Washington. The place dignified 
by the name of ‘‘Liberty Hall,” in which 
these young tyros met, was an old log 
cabin, destitute of desk, chair, or stool, 
consequently, during their deliberations 
they were compelled either to remain 
upon their feet or to seat themselves, 
primitive fashion, upon the floor. Frank 
Howell, being the senior by several 
months, was appointed chairman, and 
with a flourish opened the meeting by 
explaining the business that had called 
them together. When he had expressed 
himself as fully as he thought neces- 
sary, he leaned back against the wall 
and waited, in a dignified way, 
for the remarks which he said were in 
order. After a few minutes delay, 
Fletcher Curtis dragged his long awk- 
ward body to a standnig position, and 
after clearing his throat and thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets began: 
‘‘Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen— 
Oh! I mean boys. I wish to state that 
George Washington was a great man. 
You have all heard about the wars he 
fought, and the victories he won. He 
won for us our liberty and we should all 
try faithfully to imitate his example.” 

“I can’t see how we are to imitate his 
example when there are no more Amer- 
icas to set free,” exclaimed Wallace 
Bradley, springing to his feet. ‘‘That’s 
the only thing I have against Mr. Wash- 
ington, he was too ambitious and gave 
liberty to the whole country, leaving 
nothing in that line for American boys 
todo.” ‘It seems to me that if you had 
as many chores to do evenings as I have 
you would have plenty of employment 
without longing for new Americas to 
oy 
liked the first speakers suggestion about 
trying to imitate Washington,” interupt- 
ed Tom Curtis. ‘‘He believed in free- 
dom, in cutting loose from bosses and 
striking out for himself. Now that is 
just the kind of liberty I want. Iam 
tired of school and books and all such 
tyranny, and my suggestion to this club 
is, let us go out on a strike. Strikes are 
fashionable now, and this is a very good 


The Diving Church 


time to plan for one that will secure 
us our rights.” 


“Against what do you propose to 


Strike?” asked Jerome Witherspoon, now 
opening his lips for the first time. 
“Against school and home-work gener- 
ally,” responded Tom, glancing around 
the room to see how much sympathy he 
might expect from the other members of 
club. 

“You'll go out alone if you cannot find 
more of a grievance against which to in- 
augurate a strike,” remarked the chair- 
man knowingly. ‘Strikes are un-Amer- 
ican, and schools and homes are not, so 
if this club proposes to celebrate Wash 
ington’s birthday, you must not bring in 
any disturber of the peace not likely to 
thrive on American soil.” 

‘“‘There are some kinds of strikes, Mr. 
Chairman, which even a Washington 
Club might find admissible,” urged 
Jerome Witherspoon. ‘‘Why coula we 
not inaugurate an individual strike 
against our own weak points?’ 

“And who would select the points to 
be discriminated against?” inquired the 
chairman. 

“Every fellow for himself,” insisted 
Jerome. ‘‘Who knows our weak points 
so well as we do ourselves?” 

‘T don’t think I quite understand you,” 
said Fletcher Curtis, knitting his brows. 
“Please explain more clearly what you 
mean.” 

“Well, to illustrate, you know your be- 
setting sin is flying into a passion the 
moment things do not go to please you,” 
began Jerome. 

“Who says I can’t curb my temper?’ 
aske Fletcher, doubling up his fists in 
a threatening manner. 

“You, plainer than any ene else just 
at this moment,” laughed Jerome, and a 
loud clapping of hands from the other 
boys brought him back to his senses so 
quick that he made all right by joining 
in the laugh at his own expense. 

“Tom, here, needs to strike against 
his laziness, as his suggestion to break 
away from school and work fully em- 
phasizes,” Jerome went on, without wait- 
ing for an invitation from that young gen- 
tleman. ‘‘Dan needs to raise a signal of 
danger to ward off the words of flattery 
to which he is so susceptible. Don’t 
cringe, Dan, for you know the boys have 
only to give you a little taffy to buy you 
over to the side they want you upon. It 
is a bad failing—makes you weak and un- 
worthy, and you need to strike a death- 
blow at the weakness.” 

Poor Dan bit his lips to keep back the 
bitter retort struggling for utterance, 
but after the way Fletcher had given 
himself away, he dared not enter a pro- 
test on his own behalf. ‘The boys will 
have a better chance of fair play on the 
ball ground when Wallace strikes out 
against his enemy, forno one knows bet- 
ter than himself how well he likes to 
have his own way.” 

‘You do, I think, from the decided way 
you speak,” exclaimed Wallace, very red 
in the face, but before Jerome had time 
to make a denial, Frank Howell put an 
end to the squabble by asking what sin 
of his own was catalogued as his most 
formidable enemy. 

“As our leading officer you ought to be 
exempt from all kinds of weaknesses ; but, 
Frank, you know you are somewhat vain 
of your personal appearance, and you do 
like to let folks know that you stand well 
up in your classes.” 

“Vanity is not considered avery dead- 
ly sin, usually, but it is effeminate and 


makes a fellow feel weak even if it is 


solid striking to get it under control, but 


responded Dan, coolly. 


Jerome muttered. 


us unmercifully, and we did not contra- 
gentleman you'll submit gracefully to 


you certainly know it is true.” 
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not his weakest poiat,” Frank said, try- 
ing to retain his good nature. ‘Now, 
instead of each one of us speaking for 
himself, you have taken the pains ot 
reading up our titles for us, hence, as 
one good turn deserves another, some of 
you boys inform Jerome against what 
weakness he is to battle.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Dan, glad of a 
chance to retaliate, ‘‘I do not like to hurt 
people’s feelings, but if he ever expects 
to be as famous as George Washington, 
itis high time he began practicing the 
virtue for which he was noted.” 

‘Is that insinuation intended as an 
insult?” demanded Jerome, flaring up in 


against any plan 
yy for making money 
>" so its honest and fair. 


Ioet us tell you our plan—in our 
own way. 


A POSTAL WILL BRING 
YOU OUR WAY 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 


112 LaSalle Street, = Chicago, Ill. 


an instant, FIRST FIRST MORTGAGES 
tot hy on Chicago property. $500 
Not by any means, my dear fellow. and upwards. Interest made 

It is only a weakness, a very weak weak- MORT- 7 per cent., payable semi-an- 


nually. 
B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


99 Washington Street, Chicago. 
mi A Ad 
KENOSHA, WIS, 


PENN RIUM 


THE NORTHERN WINTER RESORT, 


Luxurious accommodations; hot water radiators in 
every room; every comfort for invalids or those aceding 
rest, For illustrated prospectus address 

N. F. PENNOYER, M.D.,, Manager, 


ness, perhaps, and it may take pretty 
GAGES. 


there is nothing like trying, you know,” 


“You might as well call me a liar,” re- 
torted Jerome, hotly. 

“Oh, no, that would not sound well,” 
Dan replied. ‘‘There is no use in call- 
ing things by such hard names.” 

“Might as well say it as mean it,” 


“Now, look here, Jerome,” exclaimed 
Dan bristling up, ae scored the rest of A P LAI N T E D E U MI e 
For large or small Choirs. Anthem form; full har- 
dict your assertions, and if you are a| mony;norepetition. “Just the thing for amateur 
choirs.” “Successfully crystalized many beauti- 
ful gems.”” 10cents; 5 copies, 25 cents. CHAS. 


D. KELLOGG, 105 East aad St., New York City, 


the charge preferred against you, for 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD, 


the shortest line from Chicago to New York 
and Boston via Fort Wayne, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo, operates a perfect passenger equip- 
ment with a first-class roadbed and an ex- 
ceptional service of Wagner Sleeping and 


\ Patton & Fisher, 


Architects, 
LiV\ 50 Montauk Block, 
116 Monroe St., 


HICAGO. 
: Le Buffet Cars. Rates always the lowest. For 
x information as to rates, time of trains, etc., 
us call on or address J. Y. Calahan, Gen’ 


Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


A Great Opportunity!! 


aw, 


ss 
ws we 


For every New Subscription to 


The Living Church 


we offer either of the following standard works: 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 


By Conybeare and Howson, 


. Or 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


These books are so well and widely known that no word of 
commendation is needed, but a description of their purpose 


and contents may be found on page 874 of this issue. 
The regular retail price of these books has been $4.50 a copy. 


Both are strongly bound in black cloth, size 9% x 6% x2 inches. 
In order to secure one of these books, the subscription must 
be a new one, and must be sent with Two Dollars in cash, di- 
rect to this office, not through any agent. 
Address, 


The Living Church, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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What lamp-chimney is it 
that lasts like a teacup and 
gets the best light a lamp 1 
capable of ? 

Macbeth’s; but you want 
the Number made for your 
lamp. Let us send you the 
Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


==™ saves time 

, and labor ; 

money too-— 
100 letters, 

@ postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Cautrion.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO.. 20 Vesey St., New York 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Bells 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Trey, WN. Y., and New York City, 


Manufacture a Superior Quality of Belis- 
(i, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
K\ Bx HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 


JHURCH, SCHOOL & OTH 61826 PETS. 


MENEELY & CO. PORES) pu 


.,WEST-TROY, N.Y.GELL- METAL 
CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sg-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL ¢ O., Billsboro. O. 


THE  ARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELL Ta REARS oa 

In TEA Wor1a 

REST BELL METAL. < er and Tine) 
For Price and $98 9 face 


all kinds, bi 
little—for Ba 


ae RELL FOUNDRY, EALT {MORE, MD 
and School, for Firo, 
Factory and Farm. 


mI Catalogue FREE. AMERICAN 


BELL FOUNDRY CO... Nortnvitte. Mick. 


IMPROVED 
Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PRALS ‘“*7'sen.ard other 


Patents ) 
U. S. TUBULAR BELL CO., Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass 


keye Bell Foundry 


B WwW cadet Aad Co., Cincinnati, Ohia 


Best Pare Cop- Church Balls & Chimes, 


per and Tin 
Highest Award at sory F air. Gold Medal af 
Mid-wintes Exp'’n. Pros, «rma sto. svopled free 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
209Trust Bldg., Loulsville, 
OMees: { 1122 Broadway, New Yorks 


The Diving 


“I admit that I am in the habit of exag- 
gerating a little at times,” Jerome said 
humbly, after a few minutes considera- 
tion, ‘‘but, well, I had never thought till 
this moment that I was—a liar. Isee it 
now, and will call the weakness by its 
right name, no matter how humiliating 
it is to do so.” . 

“Then you are ready to join in the 
strike with the rest ot us?” questioned 
Frank. 

“T’ll stand right by your side in the 
fight,” Jerome answered with a ring of 
decision in his voice. ‘‘And there shall 
be no breaking of ranks till the battleis 
won.” 

“The strike is on then, and every fel- 
low must see that there is no weakening 
along the line when attacked by the ene- 
my,” observed Frank. 

The strike proved a success, and on 
next ‘‘Washington’s Birthday,” the boys 
propose to strike out against other weak 
points in their characters, and to win the 
new battles as they did the old. 


Washington’s Will 


It is not generally known that the 
famous willof the Father of his Country 
came very near destruction on two occa- 
sions. At the beginning of the rebellion 
it was taken from Fairfax Courthouse, 
Va., to Richmond. When the confeder- 
ates evacuated Richmond, the will was 
accidentally left behind and was found 
by a soldier among some rubbish on the 
floor of the office of the secretary of the 
Commonwealth. It afterward came into 
the hands of a resident of Fairfax coun- 
ty, who returned it to the proper author- 
ities. Not long ago the office of the 
county clerk at Fairfax was broken into 
by burglars, and the safe containing the 
will was blown open. The next morn- 
ing the will, with other valuable and 
ancient documents, was found on the 
floor, the burglars evidently not recog- 
nizing it, or else not appreciating its 
value as a relic. 

The contents of the will are probably 
too well known to bear much repetition. 
Like nearly all wills of that period made 
by famous men who were slaveholders, 
it shows the maker’s devotion to his 
slaves and his great concern for their 
welfare. In his will he expressly states 
that his slaves shall be emancipated at 
the death of his wife, to whom he leaves 
most of his property, which was valued 
at that time at $530,000, a full inventory 
being attached to the will. He also ex- 
presses great regret that the youth of 
his country should be sent to foreign 


lands to be educated, as they are apt to 
contract not only habits of dissipation 
and extravagance, but principles un- 
triendly to our republican form of goy- 
ernment. He also provides for the es- 
tablishment of a university, and states 
that while his principles prevent him 
from accepting many kind and flattering 
offers of compensation for his services 
to his country during her arduous strug- 
gle for freedom, he hopes such property 
as has been offered him may be donated 
for the benefit of educational institu- 
tions.— Washington Star. 


For relieving THROAT DISEASES AND 
Coucus, use ‘' Brown's Bronchial 1 roches.” 


THE SOLID THROUGH TRAINS 


of the Nickel Plate Road, equipped with the 
most modernly constructed day coaches and 
luxurious sleeping and dining cars, illumi- 
nated throughout with the famous Pintsch 
gas lights, and colored porters in charge of 
day coaches, are some of the features of this 
popular line that are being recognized by 
Travelers seeking the lowest rates and fast 
time. J. Y. Calahan, Gen’l Agent, 111 
Adams st., Chicago, Ill, 
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The Interior 

A NoTaBLE Victory.—A notable victory 
was scored last week for public decency by 
Mr. R. W. McAffee, agent of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, in the conviction 
of Joseph R. Dunlop, editor of the Chicago 
Dispatch, before Judge Grosscup, and his 
sentence to two years in the penitentiary 
and the payment of $2,cco fine, with the 
large costs of the prosecution. This case 
was fully prepared aud placed in the hands 
of District Attorney Black’s predecessor, 
Sherwood Dixon, but was not prosecuted. 
All the evidence in that case disappeared 
mysteriously from the files of the office. 
Thé case was laboriously prepared anew, 
and finally brought to trial, with the result 
above noted, Itis not necessary to specify 
the nature of the offensive contents of the 
paper—it is sufficient thal; a jury brought in 
a verdict of guilty uponthem. This is the 
most important and far-reaching victory 
the society has won. The editor of Zhe 
Dispatch is a man of large ability—was the 
life of the old Chicago 7imes in its palmiest 
days—who entered upon the career ofa 
journalistic desperado with all the reckless 
courage of a man who was willing to put his 
life at continual hazard. He appears to 
have succeeded so far as to terrorize all op 
oosition. The most marked exhibition of 
his power was seen in the fact that the 
county commissioners gave him the public 
printing and made his paper the “‘official’ 
paper of the county, as it was also the 
official paper of the city. Upon this fact 
was largely based the reproach that Chicago 
was the basest and wickedest city in Amer. 
ica. Dunlop met in McAffee a man of equa) 
courage with himself, and in the district 
attorney, General Black, one of the most 
resolute, able, and faithful men who have 
ever served his country either in the field 
or forum. 


Oe: Mater 


OLIVE TREE ONLY 3 YEARS OLD. 


sights and scenes of Israels wealth 

and grandeur. An olive tree will out- 
live the centuries and prove a source or 
never failing profit for almost countless 
generations. The true “home of the olive” 
is in the 


Salt River 
Valley, 
Arizona 


The dry, warm atmosphere is a mociiee 
preventive of scale and other insect pests. 
If you are Seeking an investment or a home 
send for our pamphlet. It tells the story 
of a remarkable country. 


Arizona Improvement Co. 
NEW YORK LIFE BLDG, CHICAGO. ILL. 


Ts OLIVE TREE recalls the storied 


There are very many simple, hardy, old. 
fashioned flowers, which anybody with a 
small amount of gumption can raise. It 
may be that they are not as pretentious as 
some of the modern specialties; but they 


FREE 


We Aiveot special attention to the fol- 
lowing remarkable 
statements. 

The late Prof. Basil 
Manley, of the South 
Baptist Theo. Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Ky., 
says of the Aerial Med- 
ication: ‘J can cord? 
ally recommend tts 
use.” Write for a fac- 
simile of his letter. 


I am satisfied that I had 
consumption, had a very dis- 
tressing cough and profuse 
expectoration, which has 
been cured, and my health 
fully restored by the use of 
Aerial’ Medication. Rev. J. 
H. Hoskins, Reid, Texas 


Deaf 25'Years. 
For manv years I suf 
fered from Catarrh, which 
destroyed my hearing, and 
for twentv-five years I was 
so deaf that I couid not 
hear a clock strike by hold- 
ing my ear against it. I 
had tried every known 
remedy, and nothing gave 
me the slightest relief. I 
obtained Dr. Moore’s treatment, and in 
three weeks my hearing began to im- 
prove, and now I can hear common con- 
versation across a room; can hear a 
clock strike in an adjoining room. 30 feet 
away. I think I am entirely cured, and 
my hearing permanently restored. 
Epwin CoLremMan, Box 585 Wichita. Kas. 


Medicine for Three Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce the treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat, and Lung 
Diseases, I will, for a short time, send 
Medicines for 3 months’ treatment free. 

__. JH. MOORE, M.D,, Cincinnati, O. 
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BEST LINE 
CHICAGO ano ST LOUIS 


OMAHA 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


Go To Hot Springs, Ark. 


ABAS 


Are you going South this Win- 

ter? Ifso,call at Wabash Tick- 

et Office, 97 Adams St., or send 

a postal card, and get a hand 
some book telling all abowt Hot Springs. ‘he 
season at this famous resort is now open, The 
Wabash is the fast through Hot Springs line, 
with double daily service, leaving Chicago at — 
11103 A. M, and gico P, M, 
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The Riving Church 


[F YOU WANT ~ 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 


PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 1896. Anew 
feature this season is the Free de- 
livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This ¢«* New Cata= 
logue ’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 &37 Cortlandt St., New York. mg 


Do you plant Flower Seeds? 
Do you Grow Flowers? 


’ FRESH 


Flower Seeds 


The Best in America 
. (and we’ve got to make it known in some way—a 
good many people know it well already—but now 
for 1896, to get our “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED’ 
into the hands of every single Flower Buyer-- 


We’re Going to Give Awa R 
e Six Best 
Novelties 


1 Pkt. Giant Japan Morning-glory 
1 Pkt. New Red Pansy 

1 Pkt. New Yellow Aster 

1 Pkt. Double Sweet Peas 

1 Pkt. Yellow Sweet Peas 

1 Pkt. Verbena—fiery scarlet 


: 14¢. 
® We're in CHICAGO and 


NEW YORK—can’t miss us. Send to- : 
day seven 2-cent stamps and ask for pereplendid on 
the “FLOWER GIRL _OOL? =CTTON” sah hea 

and the book. Mentionthis paper = 


dew YORK: Vaughan’s Seed Store siscnecsntn.st 


26 Barelay-st 


: 
: 


These six and the 120-page 
Book for cost of book. ... 


NEW SWEET PEA 
“AMERICA”’..15 cts. 
New White, with 
wide carmine blotch 


Perfect seeds grow 
paying crops. Perfectseeds 
y are notgrown by chance. Noth 
ing isever left to chance in grow- 
ing Ferry’s Seeds. Dealerssell 
them everywhere, Write for 


FERRY’S 
SEED ANNUAL 


for 1896. Brimful of valuable 
information about best and new- 
est seeds, Free by mail. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dwarf Sweet Pea, Cupid, 


pure white, spreads, forming large mass, but 
only five inches high Send for catalogue. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


$3,000 Free. 


ALMOND ‘¢° the amount of $3,- 


o will be furnished 


OR Cc H A R DS free toearly responses 


Nuts from our six-year old trees went 50 Ibs. to the 
tree this year. Owing to superiority they sold at 15c. 
per pound ($502.50 per acre of 67 trees), and took the 
first premium at Atlanta in competition with the 


world, 
$50 INVESTMENTS 


$50 (S10 cash and 50c. a week), secures a 
tiny almond orchard which will 


Pay 100 Per Cent. Profit Per Anum. 


Send this coupon and 14 cents postage for Cal. 
literature, topographic map, showing every fruit- 
raising locality of note in State, new almond litera: 
ture and plan of free distribution. The offer is lim- 
ited, do not delay or you may be too late. 


PALMER & CHAPIN, 


1135 and 1136 108 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, U.S A. 
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Plant Culture 


It is well known tlat many cf the most 
popular house and gaiden plents are propa- 
gated from cuttirgs, which is a much sim- 
pler and quicker way of gettirg < gcc c stock 
«han by raising from the seed. Slips are 
always easy to obtain. Mcst pecple have 
plenty of flower-loving frierds, 1€:dy to 
share with those who express a desire for 
“samples” of such favorites. The green- 
house keeper is often cnly tco glad to ac- 
commodate ore who bas been a fatrcn, and 
to do it ‘without money and withcut price.” 
In any other event, a very smal] amount of 
ready money will procure a generors outfit 
of clippings; and these, home grcwn, will 
make more pleasing and reliable plants, in 
most cases, than those taken from the green- 
house after being fully grown. 

Being possessed of the desired num- 
ber of “slips,” one needs a proper outfit of 
small earthen flower-pots, an equal number 
of glass tumblers—jelly glasses will answer 
admirably, if one has them—an adequate 
amount of properly prepared soil, scme bits 
of charcoal, and a small supply of bird seed. 
The soil should be well dried and rubbed 
smooth between the hands. Puta few bits 
of charcoal in the bottom of the pot, to allow 
of drainage, and fill the pot two-thirds full 
of soil; then, holding the slip in the center 
of the pot, press the earth firmly about the 
stalk. When the necessary dirt has been 
added, sprinkle on a little of the bird seed, 
and cover it lightly with soil. Moisten the 
earth well, and cover the plant with the 
tumbler, which should be pressed in just 
enough to hold it in place. The glass should 
be small enough to leave a narrow strip of 
soil on the outside, between it and the pot. 

Durirg the “rooting” pericd, these pots 
should be given the choicest place at com- 
mand of the grower; a large, sunny window 
being almost indispensable. They must not 
be allowed to get very dry, and anything 
approaching a chill is certainly fatal. The 
bird seed sprouts in a few days, and as soon 
as the young stalks attain sufficient height, 
a few should be pulled out daily. This opens 
the ground slightly, without danger of dis- 
turbing the roots of the plant. Apart from 
this, the earth should not be disturbed, as 
the young fibres at this pericd break very 
easily. 

Growth at the top of the plant will indi- 
cate that the experiment has been a success, 
but if it seems too long in showirg itself, 
the earth may be gently turned from the pot 
into the examiner’s hand, passing the stem 
of the clipping between the fingers and ex- 
ercising great care in the operation. The 
tiny new roots will appear like fine threads 


tunning throvgh the soil. As soon as their 
presence is detected, replace all in the pot 
carefully, keep covered with the glass, and 
do not disturp again. The growth of the 
pliant at the top will in due season show that 
itis thriving. ‘The tumblers should then be 
removed at night, and as the growth 
strengthens they may be dispensed with al- 
together. 

Atter alittle, put the plants—still in the 
pots—out of doors, in a sheltered, sunny 
spot, during the warmer pottion of the day, 
being very careful to avoid any raw winds or 
sudden changes to a lower temperature. 
‘These will pretty surely prove fatal, carry 
ing cff through a moment of heedlessness 
the work of many patient hours, extending 
over weeks of time, During this time, it is 
a good plan to keep the pots in a shallow 
box, such as can be readily obtained at any 
grocery store. Planting out should not take 
place till the weather has become settled 
and warm—from the midéle of May to the 


| first of Jane in central and southern New 


England will be quite early enough. By this 
time the roots will have obtained some 
strength, and the transplanting may be done 
without checking growth or endangering 
the life of the plant. This is a good method 
of treating such familiar plants as the helio- 
trope, the geranium family, and others of 
like character. Where the best method of 
treatment is not understocd, any florist will 
be pleased to give instructions, even to 
those who are Dot his patrons; for whatever 
broadens and strengthens the love of flowers 
helps his business and his interests in many 
a potent way.—Good Housekeeping. 


IF YOU NEED A TONIC 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It stimulates the stomach, nourishes the 
nerves, builds the brain tissue. A wonder- 


j ful tonic. Makes a delightful beverage. 


> 


~ Water 


—nothing but water. Thats all you nee 
with Pearline. Don’t use any soap 
with it. If what we claim is true, that 


Pearline is better than soap, the 
soap doesn’t have a chance to do 
any work. 
Besides, some soaps might cause 
trouble—and 
Pearline. 
ine’s very best work till you use it just 
as directed on the package. 


: you'll have the easiest, quickest, most 
economical way of washing and cleaning. 


It's only in the way. 


you'd lay it to 
You'll never get Pearl- 


Then 


Ce) 


Millions" Payrline 


Send a postal card re- 
quest for our Treatise 
on Municipal Bonds 
and descriptive list of 


| choice school LY 
Ve 


Municipal 
Bonds 


are the same as ands on Hier 


G $ ponent 

ove rment TROWBRIDGE & CO. 

Bonds siie2 | ses tit vat Bank 
terest. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


HEALTH, HOME, and HAPPINESS 


Come to those who invest judiciously in California. 
Write us and receive our suggestions. 
FOSTER & WOODSON, 84 Adams Street, Chicago. 


DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURE 


by my INVISIBLE Tubvlar Cushions. Have helpec 
vices combined. Whispers 


more to goo E Rize than all other de- 
doeyes. F. Hiscox, 858 B’dway, N.Y. Book of proofs 


FLAVOR 


REE 


, No time lost with 
Quick WHITMAN’S 
ds 
& Son, 


Thought, 2 


CRORE B BoB B EOE, 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef 
FORA FINE... 


+ INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE. 

Taste, flavor and qual]- 

Pity the best. Put up 

in pound and half- 

pound tins. 

Stephen F. Whitman 


FENCING 


For HOGS, POULTRY, 


,., and all fence purposes. 


Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S, 


Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. 
paid. Take noother. Catalogue free. 
MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Freight 


Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—it sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


no other. Sold everywhere, 
or by mail 10 cents. C.S. DENT 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


Try Dent’s Toothache Gum. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
preakfast Cocoa, absolutely Bure, delicioes, nutritious 


We are the largest makersin 
the werld. Splendid litera- 
ture mailed free. Riley Bros., 
16 Beekman Street, New York. 


Magic 
Lanterns 

9) Rootbeer is a health promoter. It 
is made from delicious roots, herbs, 


HUA ROOTBEER 


and berries. Be sure ~ 
get the genuine HIRES’ 

PICK LOGKS esennz cece 
The STAR LOCK PROTECTOR will 


make any door lock absolutely BURGLAR PROOF; Itis 


adjustable, fits any knob or key, cannot get out of order 
and lasts a lifetime. Agents send 15 cts. for sample. 


Alfred Mfg. Works, Chicago, Ill. 


A Great 
Opportunity 


Qa 


In another column will be found the par- 
ticulars of an unusually good offer now 
made by THE LIVING CHURCH, whereby 
the following books may be obtained free of 
cost: 


The Dictionary of the Bible, 


is edited by WILLIAM SmiTH, LL.D., Classical 
Examiner of University of London, and con- 
tains 1,024 large octavo pages printed on ex- 
cellent paper, is finely illustrated, and hand- 
somely and strongly bound in cloth, meas. 
uring 934x614 x2 inches. 

It contains every name in the Bible and 
Apocrypha of which anything can be said. 
It gives an account of each of the Books of 

| the Bible; it explains the civil and religious 
institutions, the manners and customs of 
the Jews, as well as of the various nations 
mentioned or alluded to in the scriptures, 
while many of the longer articles, being the 
results of the most finished scholarship, are 
complete treatises in themselves, and worthy 
of separate publication. It embraces the 
results of the most successiul and approved 
Biblical labors and researches, including 
those of Layard, Rawlinson, and others, 
condensed for wide and common use, and 
constituting an indispensable aid to clergy- 
men, teachers, families, Sunday school super- 
intendents, and Bible readers generally. 


The Life and Epistles of St.c Paul, 


By the Rev. W. J. ConypesreE, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Principal of 
the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Con- 
tains 1,014 large octavo pages, many fine il- 
lustrations, maps, charts, etc., is prirted on 
the same quality of paper and is the same in 
size as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and 
bound in uniform style. 

It eloquently portrays the early life, educa- 
tion, conversion, teachings, labors, travels, 
sufferings, perils, persecutions, and mission- 
ary career of St. Paul, thus constituting a 
Living Picture of the great Apostle him- 
self, and of the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded. The work also embodies 
the results of a profound and appreciative 
study of the true inner life of St. Paul ex- 
hibited in his letters. It is NoT an ABRIDGE- 
MENT but an EXACT REPRINT of the greatly 
improved ‘'People’s Edition,” prepared with 
much care and labor, in pursuance of an 
original plan of both writers, ‘for a wider 
circle of readers,” and differs from all other ead- 
ttions by the SUBSTITUTION OF ENGLISH for the 
Greek, Latin, and German quotations. Dr. 
Howson, in his preface to this edition, says: 
“Those readers have, throughout, been kept 
in view who, though well educated, would 
not find it easy to refer to Greek or German 
books.” ‘The ¢ext (he also says) is unaltered, 
with the exception of a slight verbal change 


suggested in the course of a thorough re- 
perusal.” 


Legal 


WALTER B. SAYLER, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 


16, 171 LaSalle St, 
Bean Vatlite Building.” CHICAGO Ii. 
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$9.00 Set of Spoons for 99c. 


Positively the greatest bargain ever offered. We are startling the world. No description will do justice to this Most Hand- 
some and Elegant Silverware; you never saw anything equal to them! 


Just Think f It! Six Heavy Solid Silver-Triple Plated full size Souvenir Teaspoons, with the 
O e Bowls Gold Plated both Inside and Outside, and only 99cts., worth $9.00. 
They are not the common washed over stuff, but are stamped ‘Leonard 


e 
Mfg. Co. A 1,” which is a guarantee of reliability and square dealing. This Kemember This 


is the most wonderful wpportunity 


YOU EVER HEARD OF 


It is Really the Chance of a Lifetime 


Sa 
TING SNVWOM 
YINIHOW 


aX 


NIG 


z 


We 


“FOR ALL SIX > 
This Cut Shows Exact Size and Pattern of Spoons. 


‘ such a remarkably low price. The thousands and thousands of people who bought our sottvenir 
You Will Never Have Another chance coffee spoons will read this offer with delight. They know that any offer we make is 
a genuine bargain, and cannot be duplicated anywhere. There are twelve different build- 
ings. 
to get such beautiful spoons at such a low price. You must send in your order at once. First Set No. 2 comprises the Manufacturers, Horticultural, Woman’s, Fisheries, Machinery, and 
come, first served, Transportation buildings. 
a F ‘, Set No. 3 includes the Administration, Art, Agricultural, Electrical, Mining, and Government 
Reme m ber We positively cannot supply these spoons after this lot is sold, and we puildings 
reserve the right to refuse orders from dealers for gore than 12 sets. In your order please be explicit and say whether you want set number two or three. The set 


O R D r R TO-DAY As you may be too late if youcelay. Thisisthe most re-| is put up ina very neat box, handsomely lined with plush, and is sent by mail securely packed 
markable offer ever made by a reliable firm, and we refer | ang prepaid. : 


to the First;National Bank of Chicago, any Express Company, and Dunn’s or Bradstreet’s Com- Send 99 cents by postoffice or express money order or registered letter only, as we do mot 
mercial Reports. The Editor of this paper knows we are responsible and will do as we agree. accept personal checks. 


Every family and every indivicual ought to have a set as a Souvenir, or as a beautiful col- If the spoons are not eaxctly as represented you can have your money back, You know our 
ection of,spoons for extraordinary occasions, or for a birthday or wedding gift, or asa set | advertisement would not be in this paper if the offer was not genuine, 
or every-day-use. You may never have another chance to get such exquisite silverware at We still have some of the Souvenir Coffee Spoons on hand, 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Dept. I., 152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Che Living Cyureh 


H Weekly Record of its Hews its Work a ts Thought 
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“The Rt. Rev. Joseph Horsfall 
Johnson, D.D., 


BISHOP OF LOS ANGELES 


charge the small church at Highlands, 
in ‘the diocese of New York. In 1879 
he became rector of the church at 
Bzistol, Riode Island, where he re- 


‘ mained two years, resigning in 1881 to 
The Rt. Rev. Joseph Horsfall Johnson§ 


D.D., was born in Schnectady, N. Y., 
in Jane, 1847. He was graduated from 
Williams College in the class of 1870, 
and from the General Theological Sem- 
inary in the class of 1873. Among his 
class-mates in the latter institution 
were Bishop Abiel Leonard, of Utah 
and Nevada, and Bishop Ethelbert 
Talbot, of Wyoming and Idaho. He 
was ordered deacon and priest-by Bish- 
op Horatio Potter, having as his first 


become rector of St. Peter’s parish, 
Westchester, New York. Here he con- 
tinued five years, until he accepted the 
rectorship of Christ church, Detroit, in 
1886. His influence in the diocese of 
Michigan has been marked. He has 
been a member of the Standing Com- 


mittee of the diocese, dean of the De- 
troit convocation, and deputy to the 
General Convention. The degree of 
Doctor of D.vinity was conferred upon 
him by Nashotah in 1892. 
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A Great Opportunity!! 
For every New Subscription to 


The Living Church 


we offer either of the following standard works: 


- The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 


By Conybeare and Howson, 


Or 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


These books are so well and widely known that no word of 


VOU pap, 


iW 
pir 
fl? 


li 


4 


commendation is needed, but a description of their purpose A baby’s bath should be replete, 

and contents may be found on page 874 of this issue. With all that’s spotless, clean and sweet; 
The regular retail price of these books has been $4.50 a copy. So every careful nurse will choose 

Both are strongly bound in black cloth, size 9% x 6% x 2 inches. The very purest soap to use. 


In order to secure one of these books, the subscription must 
be a new one, and must be sent with Two Dollars in cash, di- 
rect to this office, not through any agent. Pe ce peti tty af Rete ay 


Address, 
The Living Church, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 


8958 


Che Riving Church 


he Living Church 


@. Ww. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance 


(TO THE CLERGY $1.00.) 


Single eopies, Five Cents, on saie at the New 
York Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., 
B. & J. B. Young & Co,, Thomas Whittaker, E. 
P, Dutton & Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chi- 
cago, at Brentano Bros, In Philadelphia, at John 
J. MeVey’s, 39 N. 13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co., 103 S, rsth st. In Boston, at Damrell & Up- 
ham’s, 283 Washington st. In Baltimore, at E. 
Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. In Brooklyn, 
at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and Living- 
ston st. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should 
mame not only the new address, but also the old. 


DISCONTINUANCES.,—A subscriber desiring 
to discontinue the paper must remit the amount 
due for the time it has been sent. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed. If 
desired, stamp must be sent. Change of label 
should indicate within two weeks the receipt of 
remittance. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by 
ik, except on the banks in the great cities, 
ten cents must be added for exchange. 


F@REIGN.—To subscribers in the Postel 
Union, the price is 12 shillings. To the clergy 8 
shillings. 

ABVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a 
line, agate measure (14 lines to an inch), without 
specified position. Notices of Deaths free. Mar- 
triage Notices one dollar. Obituary Notices, 
Resolutions, Appeals, and similar matter, three 
cents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions, 


No advertisement will be counted less than 
five lines. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Visions and Service 


Discourses preached in Collegiate Chap- 
els by the Right Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
Bishop of the diocese of Massachusetts. 
16 no, $1.25. 


Bishop Lawrence gathers under this felicitous 
title a group of discourses which cannot fail to 
attract general attention. They will appeal to 
all right-minded persons, especially to young 
men. They are short, definite, interesting, and 
pleasantly charged with the winning element of 
Bishop Lawr-nce’s personality. 


Moral Evolution. 


By GrorcGE Harris, Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. 8vo, $200. 


A book embodying the ripe results of long and 
careful reflection on subjects of very great im- 
portance. Dr. Harris’ deep thought and forci- 
ble style make a volume of singular value and 
interest. 


Joan of Arc. 
By Francis C. LOWELL. Large crown 
8 vo, gilt top, bound in handsome library 
style, $2.00. : 


A book comprising the fruits of deep, impar- 
tial study of the unique career of the Maid of 
Orleans. Mr. Lowell’s review of the trial gains 
great value from his experience as a lawyer, 
and the whole book possesses great value and 
interest. 


Bayard Taylor. 
In the series of American Men of Letters. 
By ALBERT H. SmytH. With a Portrait. 
16n0, gilt top, $1.25. 


This is a careful, appreciative, sympathetic 
account of the literary career of Bayard Taylor, 
whose large and diversified achievements en- 
title him to a highly honorable place in theranks 
of American writers, 


The Cambridge Browning. 


Fourth Edition now ready of the handsom; 
Cambridge Edition of Browning’s Complete 
Poetic and Dramatic Works in a single vol- 
ume. Clear type, opaque paper, a Biograph- 
ical Sketch. Notes, Indexes, a fine portrait 
Large crown 8vo, $3 00. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bcston. 


JUST ISSUED 


THE SERVICE BOOK. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


A Manual for the Choir, compiled as a 
companion to the “Tucker Hymnal,” 
by the same editors. The most com- 
plete book of the kind yet published. 


Cloth, red edges. Price, 70 cents. 
25 per cent. discount to Choirs. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


114 Fifth Avenue, -:- New York. 


SPOGOGP DE OA OP HOODOO SO GHOOSOA 
musical Hymnal in the 


44 
The best Anglican communion.” 


Rt. Rev. BISHOP DOANE, 


The “Tucker” 


bymnal 


Examine and compare before buying 
anew set. Sample copy sent to choir- 
masters, post-paid, on receipt of $1.13, 
the wholesale price. Retail, $1.50. 


The Century Co. 
Union Square, Mew Work. 
G83 G0 S93 0TSFS72G5GTGTET3G0 
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THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. 


According to Old Records. By Paul Carus, 
Fourth Edition, Cloth, $100; paper, 3scts. 

“The general reading of such a book as this 
would have removed a great deal of the intelerance 
from which we suffer.""—The Rev. Dr. ¥. H. Bar- 
rows, Chairman of the World's Parliament of Re- 
ligions. 


The OPEN COURT No, 44t ex- 


plainsin popular manner the de- 


Mess 
Ve RAYS. 
tails and scientific character of 


EA the X-rays of Professor Roentgen, accom- 
panied by a beautiful illustration of a living hu 
man hand photographed by this method. s5c.a 
copy; yearly, $1.00. The Open Court Pub. Co., 

324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Combination Offer. 


Our subscribers can save themselves 
both time, trouble, and expense by 
ordering through us the periodicals 
mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on 
each separately, and one letter and 
money order or cheque to us will save 
three or four to different publishers: 


Tue Livine CHURCH (in advance) and 


Mhe thriving Age zee rincis ccs $9.25 
North American Review........... 6.26 
The) Morumocn a. cecice temnociennee cr 4.75 
(The Century: scree stelersieictrciernccs ete 5.75 
The Art; Amateutsccdce. cence 5.50 
Harper's Weekly ic...ctease een cee. 5.50 
Harper's, Bazar. i. dreacsten nes 5.50 
Atlantic Monthiyian csr ce ncteeeie 5.5 
Harpers. Monthly. sccm teri 5.25 
Harper's Young People....5..0s... 3.75 
StyNicholasiinn eee coer 4.75 
Scribner's Magazine............... 4-75 
New England Magazine........... 4 50 
Cosmopolitan. a. 9c. so riences 3.00 
The Review of Reviews............ 4.25 
Good Housekeeping... ...:........ 3-75 
Babyhood ......3..iecene test eerie 3.C0 
English Illustrated Magazine...... 3-75 


Youth’s Companion (new subs. only) 3.50 
Child Garden 2 90 


ee cy 


Communications concerning these 
periodicals, after the receipt of the 
first number, must be made directly 
to their respective offices of publica- 
tion. Address, 

THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Feb. 29, 1896 


Church Furnishing 


[Buen 2 


Correspondence 
solicited. Send 
for illustrated 
handbook. 


Stained Glass. 


church and house. 


Finest quality of Stained and 
Mosaic Glass Windows for both 
Artistic figure-subjects a specialty. 


a 6 LAMB | 


59 Carmine St., New York 


: 
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HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH 


NOW READY 


Among the notable features of this 
number are: 


COLONEL 
WASHINGTON. 


By Woodrow Wilson.  Illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle. 
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Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, 
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“Every one should read this little beok.”"—Athenaum. 
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Of All Kinds 


FOR 
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logue. Special designs 
and prices made on appli- 
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solicited. 


Phoenix M’f’g Co., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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estimate free. 
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ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments,Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
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Address, Ruv. Wu. B. HAMILTON, Rucror, 
1406 Monrok StT., CHICA Go 


BRENTANO BROS., 204 and 206 
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_ between the United States and France. 
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Hews and Hotes 


HE report of the Ludlow commission on the 
Nicaragua canal, recently presented to Con- 
gress, is not cheering to those who hoped for anearly 
commencement of operations under the direction of 
the United States government. The cost of the work, 
as reported by the commission, will be in the neigh- 


~ porhood of $133,500,000, but this- estimate is consid- 


ered by many to be about 50 percent. of the actual 
cost of the work upon completion, The commission 
pronounces worthless many of the surveys already 
‘made, and says that eighteen months’ time will be re- 
quired before an intelligent and comprehensive re- 
port, based on climatic conditions, canbe made. A 
further appropriation of $350,000 is deemed necessary 
for further work of the commission. 


HE ‘black snow” which lately fell in Chicago 

and the Northwest excited much speculation, 
some of it very wide of the mark. Some theorists were 
of opinion that it was meteoric dust, others that it 
might have come from volcanic eruptions in Alaska or 
in Japan. Professor Moore of the National Weather 
Bureau, furnishes what is no doubt the true solution. 
Microscopic investigation revealed the fact that the 
black deposit contained about four per cent. of deli- 
cate organic structures, the rest being exceedingly 
fine silt or clay. Large portions of country from Ne- 
braska southward to the Gulf are covered by this fine 
soil, the depth of which is sometimes as much as 100 
teet. A gale of wind has been known to carry away 
six inches of such soil from the surface and deposit it 
over the land a hundred miles away. Some twenty- 
five years agoa great shower of this soil fell over 
large tracts of the State of Minnesota, to a much 
greater depth than that of the recent storm in this 
vicinity, or that of last year. The country for many 
miles was covered with deep snow, extending far 
southward through Iowa, and the black fall must 
therefore have come from a great distance. The wind 
at the time was from the southwest. But though this 
visitation admits of such a simple explanation, it is re- 
ported that a comet is now on its way straight towards 
the earth, and some scientific persons predict a 
tremendous shower of extra earthly sand as the least 
evil likely to result from contact. We seem to have 
heard something like this before, but so far these 
threatening visitants have had a habit of sheering off 
toward some other region of space in time to avoid 
collision. 


HILADELPHIA has acommercial museum which 
is attracting attention throughout the country, 
and which will, in time, be of inestimable benefit to 
manufacturers. Itis in the nature of exhibits of raw 
material from all parts of the world, together with bu- 


reaus for the dissemination of information conceraing | 


such material as may at present or in the future enter 
into the manufacture of goods consumed in the United 
States. The museum is both a municipal and private 
enterprise, and it is expected its influence will be far 
reaching. Some months ago ‘‘the Bourse,” a mam- 
moth mercantile exchange, was opened in Philadel- 
phia, so that city is in reality heading the country in 
the adoption of new and practical commercial ideas. 


1 ees has agreed to grant a full pardon to Ex- 
Counsel Waller, of Tamatave, Madagascar, pro- 
viding no claim is made in his behalf, based on his 
arrest, conviction, or imprisonment. Thus closes an 
incident which, for a time, threatened to make trouble 
Waller was 
arrested March 5, 1895, and on March 18, was brought 
to trial before a French military tribunal, charged 
with holding communication with enemies of France, 
and attempting to furnish information prejudicial to 
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the military and political situation of that country. 
He was sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. Friends 
of Waller interceded, alleging unfairness in the trial, 
also implying that it was a case of persecution. The 
Department of State instituted inquiries and, while 
not demanding his release, insisted on being ac- 
quainted with the evidence under which he was con- 
victed, etc. An examination into the case satisfies 
this government that Waller was guilty of the offences 
charged. 


CERTAIN Roman Catholic bishop, Bonacum 

by name, in the diocese of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
seems to have continual trouble with the priests under 
his jurisdiction. For some time past there has been 
a conflict between the Bishop and two priests, which 
he endeavored to bring to an end by issuing a sen- 
tence of excommunication against the recalcitrants. 
The priests however, refused to recognize the sen- 
tence on the ground of irregularity, and continued in 
possession of their churches. The Bishop then 
brought the matter into the civil courts, where it has 
dragged along for some time. If, as seems to have 
been the case, the decision was made to turn upon the 
validity of the excommunication, it must necessarily 
have been difficult for a civil tribunal to handle it 
without trenching upon a sphere of things which are 
commonly regarded in this country as outside the 
civil jurisdiction. It is now announced that the Pope 
has intervened and has compelled the Bishop to with- 
draw his proceedings in the civil courts. This was 
doubtless on the ground of the impropriety of bring- 
ing ecclesiastical questions before secular tribunals. 
If the question had simply concerned property rights, 
this difficulty would not have been felt. Bishop Bona- 
cum must certainly be very unfortunate in the class of 
priests over whom he is called to rule, or is it possible 
that the trouble is on the other side? 


REPORT from Halifax, N.S., widely circu- 

lated in the American papers, stated that a de- 
cree of divorce had lately been approved by Pope 
Leo XIII., between two parties in the Dominion of 
Canada. It was described as an absolute separation 
or divorce a vznculo, permitting re marriage. Con- 
siderable interest was aroused by the report, which 
was circumstantial, giving the names of the parties 
and the alleged facts of the case. Archbishop Ire- 
land, however, denies the truth of the statement, on 
the ground that the positive, inflexible teaching of 
the Roman Catholic Church is that a valid marriage 
contract, duly consummated, cannot be annulled or 
made void by any authority in State or Church. Dis- 
pensations may be and often are obtained, where the 
marriage contract was from the beginning null and 
invalid through some natural or canonical impedi- 
ment. Nothing beyond this, he says, ever occurs, or 
can occur, in the Roman Catholic Church. But, after 
all, is not the Pope infallible? 


epee developments in the American branch 
of the Salvation Army will be regretted by all 
who recognize in this organization a power for good 
of whatever kind or degree, however little they may 
have found themselves able to syrapathize with it as 
a form of religion. Ballington Booth and his wife 
have given the ‘‘Army” a place it did not enjoy before, 
and under their enthusiastic and able management it 
made rapid progress. The ability and earnestness of 
the young leaders was recognized in many quarters, 
and they were tosome extent lionized. The astute 
commander-in-chief not long ago visited his Ameri- 
can department, and though he saw much to please 
him, there were evidently some other things which 
he did not like. He knows well that social popularity 
and the friendship of the world is not good for the 
leaders of such a society as that which he has founded. 
Before long the order arrives removing the popular 
commander and his still more popular wife, prepara- 


tory to transferring them elsewhere. At first they an- 
nounce their intention loyally to obey, and deprecate 
all criticism of the supreme commander. Then they 
begin to give ear to voices which urge disobedience. 
They hesitate and finally they fall. The result is 
that Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth have cut loose 
from the Army and seem to be upon the brink of set- 
ting on foot an independent movement. All this is 
much to be regretted. The most meritorious feature 
of the Salvation Army is its strictly military organiza- 
tion, with its inculcation of implicit, unquestioning 
obedience to orders. It has formed one element 
among ts in sturdy opposition to the licentious spirit 
of the times, wherein obedience is a lost virtue. And 
it takes hold, presumably, of a class which most needs 
just such a wholesome discipline. Thecourse of the 
American Booths is, from this point of view, a disas- 
trous object leason. It will be remarkable if it does 
not inflict upon the society at large a blow from which 
it cannot easily recover. 
———s 


F late reports are true, the Sultan has made a 
Ay shrewd move in relation to England, from which 
it is evident that he is shaking off his old and whole- 
some fear of the Island Kingdom. Recent events 
have perhaps led him to conclude that there is not 
much to be afraid of from that quarter after all. From 
the negative position of disregard for England’s feeble 
interposition in the affairs of Armenia, he now advan- 
ces to a step of a positive character. This is nothing 
less than a significant intimation served upon the 
British government by his Turkish Majesty that the 
withdrawal of England from Egypt in favor of the 
Turkish suzerainty is the next thingin order. He is 
willing to give guarantees for the security of commun- 
ications between England and India, through the 
Suez Canal. If this statement be true, it adds another 
to the complications in which the foreign policy of 
Great Britain has become involved. The G rand Turk, 
like other savage chieftains, respects nothing but 
force. The recent endeavor on the part of Lord Sal- 
isbury to influence him through moral suasion has 
only excited his contempt. To him it issimply a sign 
of weakness. Nodoubt the hand of some other power 
is also in this adroit and embarrassing move. It will 
be almost a miracle if Great Britain succeeds much 
longer in maintaining ‘‘peace with honor” all around. 
It may turn out in the end that it would have been 
just as well to adopt an aggressive policy towards 
Turkey at the outset. 


HE executive committee of the Church Congress 

has accepted an invitation from the Bishop of 
Southern Virginia to hold the next Congress in Nor- 
folk, Va., Nov, 17th to 2oth. Here is a record 
hardly to be surpassed. The Rev. C. A. Carter, of 
St. Mary’s church, Kirkdale, Liverpool, in preaching 
a farewell sermon, previous to his departure for an- 
other parish, stated that during his curacy of seven- 
teen years at St. Mary’s, he had bap tized no less than 
14,014 infants. This gives an annual average of about 
824, or 17 a week! Dr. Wilberforce, on leaving 
the bishopric of Newcastle, received ‘a check for £100 
as a personal gift, with which to purchase furniture 
for his study. In addition to this he was presented 
with a'sum amounting in our currency to $5,600, to be 
devoted to any object he might select. Im response, 
he expressed the desire that the larger sum might 
form the nucleus of a fund for the assistance of the 
poor and sick among the clergy of the diocese. 
Mr. Alfred Austin is the first Roman Catholic poet 
laureate since Dryden. The Bishop of Christ 
church, New Zealand, is unconventional in his meth- 
ods. He is visiting his diocese on atricycle. In one 
town he said in a sermon: ‘‘I never saw so much bad 
coin in all mylife. To offer to the Church—the cause 
of God—money that the baker or the butcher would 
not accept, shocks me. The man that would do that 
wants the grace of God badly—or three months,” 
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The Board of Missions 


Atits stated meeting held in the Church Missions House 
on Tuesday, Feb. 11th, there were present six bishops, ten 
presbyters, and seven laymen. In the absence of the 
vice-president, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Whitaker was called to the 
chair. 

A statement was made of the death of Mr. George Bliss, 
a member of the Board and treasurer of the society, on 
Feb. and. Suitable expression was made by the chairman, 
and a committee was appointed to prepare a minute, which 
follows: 

GEORGE BLISS 

The Board of Managers has been deeply moved by he painful announce- 
ment of the death of Mr. George Bliss, highly esteemed member, and the 
taithful treasurer of the society through a period of eight years, It isa 
great satisfaction to recall that the Board, at its meeting in January, put 
on record its high sense of appreciation of the value of the services which 
Mr, Bliss had rendered s treasurer of the society, and of his readiness to 
supply funds to the treasury whenever it was in need, and that this 
action was communicated to Mr, Bliss by the general secretary at that 
time and was also published in The Spirit of Missions and in the Church pa- 
ers, so that Mr. Bliss bad the gratification of seeing before his death this 
public acknowledgment of the grateful regard in which he was held Since 
the publication of the fact of the death of Mr, Bliss a great number of messages 
have come trom all parts of the country, glving heartfelt expression to the 
sense of oss which the Church has sustained. 

Mr. Bliss was a typeof man of which the community is justly proud; an 
earnest Christian, aloyal Churchman, and a patriotic citizen, interested in all 
good works,and ever ready to lend a helping hand in religious, philanthropic, 

nd civic affairs. The gift of the memorial chapel on Blackwell's Island, the 
home of the unfortunates, near the city of New York, and the beautiful 
Church edifice in his native town of Northampton, Mass., erected by 
his liberality, are monuments of his Christian love, and will long per- 
etuate his honored nama Of a retiring and modest disposition, without 
ostentation or display, he filled his several positions in life with such fidel- 
ity, good judgment, and kindness as to commend him to the warmest es- 
t em of all with whom he had to do. 

While members of the Board bless God for the long and useful life of 
their associate, so suddenly closed, they would offer to his bereaved family 
their assurance of sympathy and prayers inthis great loss He has left an 
inheritance better than wealth or fame, in a name unsullied and a life well 
spent, May the God of all comfort give to the bereaved the grace of a holy 
resignation and bind up their sorrowing hearts. 

It was ordered that a copy of the foregoing minute be 
sent to the family of Mr. Bliss, and that it be entered on 


the minutes of the Board. 


Letters were submitted from domestic bishops having 
missionary work under their jurisdiction, with regard to 
appropriations, appointments, stipends, etc., and action 
was taken where required. 


Communications were presented from the Rt. Rev. Drs. 
McKim and Graves, and from several of the missionaries in 
China and Japan. Bishop Graves arrived safely in Shang- 
hai on the morning of Dec. zoth, and found that all were 
wellinthe mission. A letter was received from Bishop 
McKim, appealing for $3,000 for a new school building at 
Nara, which has been published, and a subsequent letter 
from the Rev. Mr. Patton,stating that $2,000 or $3,000 more 
would be required to purchase ground upon which the new 
building should be erected. The general secretary an- 
nounced that $3 oco had been received ia answer to this ap- 
peal, and that the fact had been cabled to Bishop McKim, 
and also that $500 had been given to build a house at Point 
Hope, Alaska, for Dr. Driggs. These gifts are from mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Bishop McKim also gave 
the information that a lady belonging to the diocese of 
New York had offered him sco yen for the Young Ladies’ 
Institute in Tokyo. Intelligence was at hand that 
Miss Georgiana Suthon, after nearly seven years’ contin- 
tous service in Japan, sailed from Yokohama, Jan. sth, and 
arrived at San Francisco on the 21st of that month. Mr. J. 
H. Kobayashi was admitted deacon in Trinity cathedral, 
Tokyo, the 1st Sunday after the Epiphany, Jan. 12th. The 
candidate was presented by the Rev. T.S. Tyng. The 
sermon, an unusually interesting one, was preached by the 
Rey. J. Y. Naide. Mr. Kobayashi has been assigned work 
as assistant at Trinity cathedral, Tokyo, amorg the Jéepan- 
ese only. The English-speaking congregation has been 
placed in charge of the Rev. J. M. Francis. 


Upon the question of the continuance of the appropiia- 
tions from March 1st to Sept. 1st, the general secretary 
stated that the contributions to Feb. 1st showed some im- 
provement, as compared with the corresponding date of 
last year, and further stated that he bad had a wide corre- 
spondence with the bishops and the clergy all over the 
country, and was impressed with the tone of their earnest 
interest and the widespread purpose to do all that was pos- 
sible to increase the contributions. Several letters had 
also been received stating that a decrease of appropria- 
tions would prove disastrous, and remonstrances had also 
been received from the laity against any decrease. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the expenditures are far in ad- 
vance of the receipts, and that the Society is going upon 
borrowed money; upon motion of the Bishop of West Vir- 
ginia,the following preamble and resolutions were adopted: 

While the Board of Managers strongly deprecates the incurning of in- 
debtedness, yet it is persuaded that material reduction of appropriations for 
the remainder of the fiscal ) ear would cause serious embarrassments and dis- 
tress in the missions; and hence, trusting that there may be increasing lib- 
erality in the contributions of Church people to the treasury of the Society; 

Resolved: That the appropriations ‘be and they are hereby extended to 


cover the last six months of this fiscal year to Sept, 1st, at the same rate as 
exists at the present time, and further 
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olved: That, in view of the foregoing action, the authorities in the 
eral missions receiving appropriations from the Board be and they are 
ereby very earnestly requested to practice the strictest economy in expend- 
itures, and to convey into the treasury as much as they can save towards 
keeping down deficiency at the end of the fiscal year. 
A committee was appointed to nominate a treasurer to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. George Bliss. 
The auditing committee reported that the accounts of 
the treasurer had been examined to Feb. 1st and found 
correct. 


The First Bishop of Los Angeles 


The consecration of the Rev. Joseph Horsfall Johnson, 
D.D., as the first Bishop of Los Angeles, took place in 
Christ church, Detroit, Mich., on the morning of St. Mat- 
thias’ Day, Feb. 24th. The congregation filled the church, 
space having been reserved especially for all members of 
Detroit vestries and their immediate families. About sixty 
clergy were in the rrocession. 

The three consecrators by commission, were Bishop Da- 
vies of Michigan, Bishop Worthington of Nebraska, and 
Bishop Wm. A. Leonard of Ohio. The attending presby- 
ters were the Rev. Joseph N. Blanchard, of Philadelphia; 
and the Rev. Henry B. Restarick, of San Diego, Cal. The 
presenters were both classmates of Bishop Johnson in the 
General Theological Seminary, Bishop Abiel Leonard, of 
Nevada, Utah, and Western Colorado; and Bishop Ethel- 
bert Talbot, of Wyoming and Idaho. The litany was said 
by Bishop Nicholson, of Milwaukee, and the preacher was 
the Rt. Rev. Thos. F. Gailor, Bishop-coadjutor of Ten- 
nessee. The text was 1 St. Tim. vi: 20, ‘‘O Timothy, keep 
that which is committed to thy trust.” 

The preacher began by affirming that the pastoral Epis- 
tles formulate before us the very basis of the Church as 
an organization. 


At the time when they were written there was plainly a need 
to show that Christianity was not a philosophy only, nor sim- 
ply a blind, passionate, personal’ following. Their object was 
not so much to force personal conviction asto lay down and 
emphasize the laws of the Church’s own being. And these let- 
ters are therefore addressed by St. Paultothe chief officer of 
the church as his own final charge—a practical and definite 
warning. 

The preacher passed to consider what the charge implied in 
the definiteness of the Gospel scheme, and that the great fact of 
God uow become man could be defended and transmitted as a 
means of life only by the power of an organization. To affirm 
the contrary would be alike against reason, human experience, 
analogy, and Scripture. As establishing the fact of the Church’s 
organization at the first, and the essential nature of the Apos- 
tolic office in every age, Bishop Gailor adduced witness from 
Irenzus in the second century, and fromthe historian, Euse- 
bius, inthe fourth century. Irenzus was the disciple of Poly- 
carp who sat at the feet of St. John. These men were surely 
men of honesty, of culture, of mental acumen, and they de- 
clare that it was to the bishops’ hands that the Apostles deliv- 
ered the care of the Churches, The succession of this aposto- 
late was by them regarded as of the very heart and fibre of the 
Church’s life. The witness of the great Nicene Council was 
also referred to where the Church set forth not what her separ- 
ate members might themselves declare to be true and Scrip- 
tural, but that body of doctrine which had been handed down 
by those before as being the sacred deposit to be guarded and 
by them transmitted. And this was the universal teaching of 
the Christian world for 1500 years. 

“In our day,” said the Bishop, ‘‘there are other teachings in- 
deed. By some we are told that Christianity does not at all de- 
pend upon institutionalism, but upon personal belief oniy ard 
individual effort to reach truth. By stiJl others we are told that 
Christianity is only a lofty system cf morals. It consists in 
nothing else than right living. Everything that is beautiful, 
everything that is true, can lead us to Christ. In literature this 
teaching has often a fascinating form which, on analysis, often 
is resolved toa mere mastery of style. The positive side of 
revelation seemsto be minimized or denied altogether. For 
example we are told that the teaching and customof the Apos- 
tles are recorded, not as necessary to be observed by us, but 
simply as anindex of the religious conscicusnesscf that day. 
And so, in time, we are told that sin itself does not involve guilt 
on the soul of man butis only alack of holiness. The unique 
and tremendous facts of the Gospel have been explained away.” 
In what then, asked the preacher, lie our duty and privilege 
now? The reformation of the 16th century brought indeeda 
revival of personal religion. To great sections of Europe it gave 
an open Bible and free interpretation toall. Ifthe Church did 
not exist asan organization, the Church could not exist nor 
speak as aninterpreter. And it was because of what papal imper- 
jialism had grown to be that the spread of this new belief was so 
rapid. In twenty-four months under Cromwell sixteen new 
religious bodies appeared in England. In the United States to- 
day there are 128 separate religious societies. And, then, it must 
not be forgotten that there was a true revolt of the moral nature 
of man against the strange and terrible teachings of some of the 
first reformers. Luther and Calvin were the real fathers of our 
modern destructive criticism, But our appeal as Churchmen is 
to the proven facts and acknowledged records of the past. By a 
singular Providence we have been saved from much recent dia- 
lectic discussion. There is no break between our teachings now 
and the teachings of Irenaeus and Eusebius. Weareloyaltoour 
past and hopeful for our future. If we be struck with Lord Ma- 
cauley’s apostrophe to the antiquity of the Papacy, as Church- 
men we do not forget that this Historic Episcopate antedates 
what we know as the Papacy by five hundred years, It stands 
before us asan ancient tower of strength. There may be some 
imperfect masonry, Some unworthy stones may have been laid 
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in the courses, but itappeals to us still in all the spell of sac 
memories and holy associations. 


This effective, timely, and eloquent discourse (to whi 
our abstract does scant justice) was closed by words oi 
personal address to the Bishop-elect. ‘I address you,” sé 
the preacher, ‘tin the words of St. Paul: ‘Sir, be of go 
cheer.’ In this office itis not required that one be origi1 
nor powerful nor liberal nor popular. It is required that he 
be faithful.” 

At the appointed place in the service the certificate of 
election was read by the Rev. H. B. Restarick, of San Die- 


go; of the assents of the Standing Committees and the con- E 


vention of the diocese, by the Rev. Wynant Vanderpool, 
of Morristown, N. J.; of the assents of the bishops, by the 
Rev. Wm. Prall, Ph.D., and the commission of the bishops 
to consecrate, by the Rev. R. W. Clark, D.D. In the solemn 


imposition of hands following the singing of the Veni Crea-_ 


tor, all the bishops present joined. Bishop Davies was Cel- 
ebrant and the stately and impressive service closed with 


the recessional hymn, No. 507. ‘‘The Son of God goes forth ~ 


to war.” The offerings on the occasion were devoted to 
mission work in the diocese of Los Angeles. The music of 
the Communion Office (which was Eyre in E flat), was most 
effectively rendered by the large choir and orchestra, and 
reflected great credit on Prof. Felix Lamond, the choir- 
master and organist of Christ church. 


NOTES 


A dinner and a largely-attended reception were ten- 
dered to Bishop and Mrs. Jobnson on the evening of Mon- 
day, Feb. 24th, by the Hon Don M. Dickinson and Mrs. 
Dickinson, who are members of the parish of Christ 
church, which Bishop Johnson is just leaving. 

A set of episcopal robes for the newly consecrated 
Bishop was presented to him by the women of Christ 
church, an opportunity having been given for all to unite 
in this appropriate and timely gift. A beautiful pectoral 
cross was the gift of a member of his family. 2 

The episcopal ring presented to Bishop Johnson by the 
clergy of the diocese of Michigan was mentioned in our 
account of the banquet tendered him by the Detroit Cler- 
icus and Church Club on Feb. 13th. 


Canada 


Confirmation services were held in the diocese of Huron 
in the end of January, and up to Feb. oth, by the Bishop, 
who left on the roth to make a Confirmation tour for the 
Bishop of Algoma. The latter is spending the winter at 
Mentone for the sake of his health, and this has neccessi- 
tated the undertaking of his episcopal duties for the win- 
ter and spring, by others. The Lay Workers and Sunday 
School Association of the deanery of Middlesex metin 
London on the 28th ult. Morning Prayer was held in the 
cathedral, and Holy Communion celebrated by the Bishop, 
assisted by the dean and rural dean. The opening of 
services in several placesin the deanery was discussed. A 
very able paper was read on “The preparation of the les- 
son,” and a discussion held on ‘‘Lay help ws. clerical 
work.” Atwo weeks’ Mission is to be held in Trinity 
church, St. Thomas,commencing with a Quiet Day on Feb. 
28th, by the Rev. James Stephens, who is assistant to the 
Rev. Hay-Aitken. The clergy of the diocese of Hurcn 
now number 151, of whom 132 are in activeservice. Be- 
sides the Bishop and the deanthere are three archdeacons, 
eight canons, and 13 rural deans, while under their minis- 
try there are about 56,coo souls. ‘here are 20,000 Sunday 
school scholars, officers, and teachers, in the diocese. A 
strong effort is now being made to raise the amount of the 


debt on the Diocesan Mission and See House Fund, which 


altogether is about $30,000. 


The beautiful little church of St. Anthony, at Yarker, 
diocese of Ontario, was opened and (dedicated on the 14th. 
It is expected that it will be consecrated in June by the 
Archbishop. Never has so complete and beautiful a gift 
been made to the synod of the diocese before. It seems 
perfect both as to building and furnishing, ard is entirely 
free from debt. It has been erected by the sons of the late 


Anthony O’Loughlin, priest for many years in the diocese 


of Ontario, in memory of their father. St. Luke’s church, 
Williamsville, has just had a fine marble font placed in it, 
in memory of Mr. Thomas Carter, by his widow. A beau- 
tiful silver Communion service has also been presented to 
the rector. A brass altar cross has been placed inthe 
church of St. Mary Magdalene, Napanee, by some mem- 


bers of the family of the late Arthur Morphy, in memory 


of him. 


The Mission held in St. Stephen’s church, Toronto, by 
the Bishop of Qu’Appelle, closed on Feb. roth. There was 
a service for women each afternoon, and. one for children. 
A special service for men was held each Sunday afternoon. 
The quarterly meeting of the rural deanery of South Sim- 
coe was held in Trinity church, Bradford, on the 14th, 
when a number of the clergy of the deanery were present 
The principal business was, at the Bishop’s re quest, to en- 
quire into the financial standing of tke va1/ous missions in 
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the deanery, in order that there should be some re-adjust- 
ment of the grants which are now given. Special prayers 
were offered on behalf of the suffering Armenians in all 
the city churches in Toronto, on the 2nd. A three weeks’ 
Mission commenced in the parish of Tullamore, on the 
17th. The dedication festival of St. Hilda’s church, Fair- 
bank, was celebrated recently; Grace church choir as- 
sisted. The Bishop of Qu’Appelle conducted a Quiet Day 
for the clergy of the diocese of Toronto, in St. Alban’s 
cathedral, on the 11th. 


At the annual meeting of ‘the Church Society of the dio- 
cese of Quebec, on the sth, a very encouraging report was 
read of the progress in C hurch work during the year. Mis- 
sionary operations have been extended,the number of. cler- 
icaland lay workers has been increased, and the amount 
raised for Church purposes from voluntary sources is 
the largest yet knownin the history of the society. Eleven 
new churches and parsonages have been completed during 
the year. The report from St. Francis’ district shows an 
increase of $4,c00 in the money raised for Church pur- 
poses, over the previous year. There are five clergymen 
and severallay readers at work in the mission fields of 
Labrador, the Magdalen Islands, etc. A good many sub- 
scriptions have been received for the jubilee fund of Bish- 
op’s College, Lennoxville. The college library now con- 
tains 9,000 volumes; a number of valuable donations have 
lately been made to it. 


A large class of candidates were confirmed in Holy Trin- 
ity church, Winnipeg, on the 26th ult., by Archbishop Mc- 
Kay, Primate of Canada. A great effort is being made to 
pay off the debt on the church, of $34,000. Bishop Keene, 
of McKenzie River, in aletter published in the Winnipeg 
free Press, makes an earnest appeal for more workers in 
his distant field of labor. A largely attended meeting of 
the Sunday School Association was held in St. George’s 
church, Winnipeg, in the beginning of February, when 
there were some very good discussions of points connected 
with Sunday school work. 


The visit of Mr. Stock to Canada seems ‘to have had the 
effect of stirring up fresh interest in the C. M. S. missions. 
One parishioner of St. Paul’s church, Halifax, has declared 
his intention of supporting a missionary in Japan. A dis- 
cussion on the adaptability of the ‘Order for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick,’ was held by the members of the Avon 
rural deanery, which met at Newport, diocese of Nova 
Scotia, on Jan. 22nd. It has been decided that the mis- 
sions to seamen shall be one of the objects to be promoted 
by the Board of Home Missions of the diocese of Frederic- 
ton. Archdeacon Brigstocke, in pressing this matter on 
the attention of the late synod, referred to the number of 
ocean steamers now coming to St. John, andto the im- 
mense trade which had been developed during the winter 
months. 


Courses of sermons for the Lenten season, as well as 
daily services, began in the city churches in Montreal, on 
Ash Wednesday. The Bishop preached in the cathedral 
on the afternoon of that day. The Epiphany appeal from 
the House of Bishops to the children of the Church Sun- 
day school in Canada was read, on behalf of foreign mis- 
sions, on the 16th. A petition has been sent to the Bishop 
since the Church Extension Act was passed by the synod 
in January, asking that the parish of St. James the Apostle 
be divided, and the church of the Advent, now a chapel of 
ease, be formed into an independent parish. The new 
building of the Montreal Diocesan Theological College is 
approaching coinpletion, and presents a very handsome 
appearance. The endowment fund has now reached a 
sum of over $100,000. At the Church Home annual meet- 
ing, held in Montreal, lately, the report read showed that 
the sum of $50,000 had been handed over to the corporation 
of the Home under the Andrews’ will, for endowment, pay- 
ment of mortgage, etc. The building and grounds have 
been greatly improved. The Bishop of Montreal presided 
at the meeting.: 


New York City 


At the German chapel connected with Trinity parish, in 
Trinity Place, there is an attendance at guild meetings 
averaging some 600 per week, with steadily increasing man- 
ifestation of interest on the part of the Germans, 


At St. Andrew’s church, the Rev. W. Hay Aitken of the 
English Church Missions Society, will conduct a Mission 
from March 1st to March 16. During that period a service 
for men only will be held each Sunday afternoon. 


On the evening of Shrove Tuesday, the Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Dix presided at acelebration held at the Brevoort House, 
in commemoration of the 82nd anniversary of the procla- 
mation of peace between England and the United States in 
1815. The celebration was under the auspices of the New 
York Society of the War of 1812, of which he is president. 


At the annual banquet at Delmonico’s, of the Society of 
Colonial Wars, in celebration of Washington’s birthday, 
nearly all the speakers were Churchmen, including the 
president of the National Society, Mr. Frederick de Pey- 
ster, a member of Trinity parish, the author, Charles Dud- 
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ley Warner, of Hartford, and the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, 
of Philadelphia. 


At Ascension memorial church, the rector, the Rev. John 
Floyd Steen, was formally instituted by Bishop Potter on 
the morning of the first Sunday in Lent. This church 
which was founded many years ago as a mission of the 
church of the Ascension, has taken of late a new position, 
as recorded in these columns. The ceremony of institution 
was followed by Confirmation. In the evening an infor- 
mal reception to Mr. Steen was held after service. 


At St. Paul’s chapel, the Rev. W. M. Geer, vicar, special 
half-hour services will be held on every Friday during 
Lent, for business men and boys. The service will consist 
of litany, hymns, and brief addresses, and will be held at 
12:05 P.M. These services were so successful last year, as 
to encourage a repetition and enlargement of the effort. 
A daily noon service will be held at the chapel, open to all 
comers. 


At St. Bartholomew’s church, the Rev. Dr. Greer, rector, 
was held on Thursday, Feb. 2oth, the anniversary service 
of the New York branch ot the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions. The session began in the morning with 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, and an address by the 
Bishop. Later, there were addresses by Bishop Quintard, 
of Tennessee, the Rev. Dr. Lubeck, the Rev. Mr. Cole, 
and the secretary of the Board of Missions, the Rev. Dr. 
Langford. 


At the annual service of the guilds of Trinity church, 
about 500 persons were present. The rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, was the preacher on the occasion. During 
Lent there will be besides the usual daily services as last 
year, noon-day services each week-day. Many of the city 
and suburban clergy have promised to preach. The 
Church Parochial Missions Society will take charge of the 
services during the week beginning March 16th, when the 
preacher will be the Rev. Wm. Aitken, of England. 


At St. Chrysostom’s chapel, the Rev. Thomas H. Sill, 
vicar, there will be in addition to the usual Lenten serv- 
ces, a daily Compline service, with addresses and medita- 
tions, except twice a week when there will be sermons. The 
Rev. S. S. Mitchell will be the preacher on Wednesday 
evenings, and the Rev. Canon Knowles, on Fridays. Dur- 
ing Holy Week there will be a second celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist daily, except on Good Friday. The Three 
Hours’ service on the latter coy: will be conducted by 
Canon Knowles. 


St. Mary’s Free Hospital has purchased from the heirs 
of Jonathan Camp, 30 acres of land located at The Rocks, 
near Norwalk, Conn., and will erect on the property com- 
modious hospital buildings. The main edifice will be 
small, but so constructed that it can easily be enlarged 
from time to time. It will be built inthe spring. The 
property will be knownas the Summer Home of St. Mary’s 
Free Hospital for children, and will be under the care of 
the Sisterhood of St. Mary. 


The plan for the annual course of lectures before the 
Church Club for 1896 is complete. The general theme of 
the course is Lauda Ston, or the Church’s Liturgical 
Hymns. The five lectures will be delivered in the follow- 
ing order, beginning the first Sunday after Easter, April 
12th, in the afternoons: I. ‘‘The Psalms,” by the Rev. 
John P. Peters, D.D., Ph. D.; II. ‘*The Daily Office 
hymns,” by the Rt. Rev. John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 
of Indiana; III. ‘“‘The Eucharistic hymns,” by the Rt. 
Rev. Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont; IV. 
“The hymns of the Ordinal, ard other Offices,” by the Rt. 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of New 
York; V. Ze Deum Laudamus, by the Rev. Wm. R. 
Huntington, D.D., D.C.L. The lectures will be delivered 
in the church of the Transfiguration. 


The members of St. Bartholomew’s Chinese Guild and 
Young Men’s Association gave a reception to the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, at their rooms in St. Mark’s Place. The 
exercises of the evening were under the direction of Mrs. 
Katharine Evans von Klenner, Mrs. C. A. Ewing serving 
as pianist. Several members of the guild took part in the 
evening’s entertainment, some of them making addresses. 
One Chinaman sang an English solo. The Rev Dr. Greer 
made an address. As is well known to readers of THE 
Livinc CuuRCH, St. Bartholomew’s Chinese Guild is the 
leading Christian agency in the city for the benefit of this 
race, and is active not only in Christian teaching, but in 
protecting those who need legal aid against injustice and 
injurious interference by other foreign races in this cos- 
mopolitan centre. 


The new edifice of St. Paul’s church, Morrisania, in the 
upper part of the city, was dedicated on Wednesday, Feb. 
12th, by Bishop Potter. The structure, which is in Gothic 
style, and built of stone, is from designs by Mr. W. Halsey 
Wood. The interior walls are brick-faced in red and buff 
colors, and the roof is of open timber pine. The chancel 
is furnished with chancel furniture trom the old church of 
the Annunciation, and the organ was transferred from the 
old St. Paul’s which stood upon this site. The church has 
a seating capacity of about 300. At the service of dedica- 
tion Bishop Potter was the preacher, taking for his text, 
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Ps. Ixxxiv: 11. He was assisted by the rector, the Rey. 
Romilly F. Humphries, the former rector, the Rev. Dr. T. 
R. Harris, the Ven. Archdeacon ot Westchester, the bish- 
op’s chaplain, and several otherclergymen. 


The senior class of Columbia College has elected those 
who are to take partin the exercises of class day. The 
commencement committee consists of Messrs. Wm. Cherry, 
Frederick Peters, and Wm. Hayes. The class has decided 
to wear caps and gowns at the dedication exercises of the 
new site of the university on May 2nd, and at commence- 
ment. The attempt of Columbia University to regulate a 
uniform usage among American colleges as to academic 
hoods, is of practicalinterest to many of ourclergy. The 
movement has already been taken up by a number of in-. | 
stitutions. and if carried out, as it promises to be, will 
eventually produce a recognized custom in respect to 
hoods, which wiil place our country in line with other civ: 
ilized nations in this particular, and remedy some of the 
present tinauthorized variations of usage. 


It is hoped that the chapel of Trinity Mission House will 
soon be ready for tse, so that Lenten services may be held 
there. Delay has unavoidably arisen in re-opening the 
cooking school and kindergarten classes. The German 
branch of St. Monica’s Guild numbers 48 members. Having 
no money to give, they make an offering of their time for 
two hours a week in sewing for various charitable objects. 
T he exercises of the guild close always with evening serv- 
ice in the German language, conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Albert. The English branch of this guild, numbering 61 
members, works for the German chapel, and for other 
charitable objects. A rule requires members to visit each 
other in sickness, and many such visits have been paid, 
and also new families brought into the parish, besidesa 
number of candidates brought to Holy Baptism. At the 
annual reception of St. Mary’s Guild, just held, nine 
girls received a medal from the Rese Alfred W. Griffin 
who istheir chaplain. The chapel was "Ne in the hands 


of workmen, but thanks to the | er fore- 
manit was made ready for the occasion vellous 
fashion, end formed temporarily 1 place for 
the ceremonies. To the delight of all, t or, the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix, was present, and made an n address. The 


guild counts this, as very truly it was, tle first service 


held in the new chapel. 


Philadeiphia 


A defective flue caused a fire on Thursday evening, zoth 
inst.,in a rear room at Holy Trinity memorial chapel, of 
which the Rev. R. A. Mayo is priest in charge. The loss 
was $300. 


The Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker visited St. Timothy’s 
church, 8th and Reed sts., Ash Wednesday evening, the 
Rev. W. W. Mix, rector, and administered the rite of Con- 
firmation; making 4o persons received as communicant 
members during the past year. 


Under the auspices of the Clerical Brotherhood a pre- 
Lenten service was held on Monday, 17th inst., in the as- 
sembly room, Church House,which consisted of an address 
by Bishop Whitaker, who also celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion, assisted by the Ven. Archdeacon Brady. In the 
afternoon a service for the clergy was held, when the Rev. 
S. C. Hill said the minor litany, and the Rev. Dr. S. D. Mc 
Connell made an address. 


By actual ccunt the attendance on Ash Wednesday at 
the mid-day meeting for business people, at St. Stephen’s 
church, was larger than at any time duiirg the Lenten 
season of 1895. The rector, the Rev. Dr. S. D. McCon- 
nell, conducted a brief service, and after the hymn 
‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,” Bishop Whitaker took for his 
theme, ‘‘Drawing nearer to God,” suggested by the words 
just sung. 


At St. Mark’s church, the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, rec- 
tor, there were three celebrations of the Holy Communion 
on Ash Wednesday, the late one being full choral. On 
Thursday, 2oth inst., the parochial retreat or Quiet Day 
was held, being conducted by the Rev. Father Benson, 
$.S.J.E. There were three celebrations of the Holy 
Eucharist during the early morning hours. The first medi- 
tation (in the guild chapel) was at 10:30 A. M., the second at 
noon, and the third at 3:30 P. M. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia local 
council Brotherhood of St. Andrew was held on Monday 
evening, 17th inst., at the church of the Incarnation, the 
Rey. Dr. J. D. Newlin, rector; James C. Sellers, Esq., ia 
the chair. The conference on the subject‘ ‘‘The social 
questions as each Brotherhood man meets them” was 
opened by the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, of Boston, Mass.; ard 
Mr. G. Harry Davis spoke on ‘“‘The answers which each 
Brotherhood man should give them.’”’ Addresses were also 
made by the Rev. Messrs. H. L. Duhring, F. M. Taitt, and 
others. 


Ash Wednesday services were generally well atter ded, 
notwithstanding the very disagreeable weather. At St. 
Clement’s church, the ceremony of blessing the ashes was 
observed at the first celebration of the Holy Encharist, the 
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Rev. G. H. Moffett, rector, officiating, the hour being 6 a.m. 
Other Celebrations were at 7,8, and go’clock. The paro- 
chial spiritual retreat, conducted by the Rev. W. C. Clapp, 
O.H.C., was begun in the morning, and continued 
throughout the day, with meditations at 9:30 A. M., and 12 
noon; and during the afternoon at 2:30 and 5:30. There 
was also Evensong at the night service. 


The resignation of the Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell as rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s church, has been tendered to the vestry 
of that parish, and accepted. Dr. McConnell bas been rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s for 14 years, and the announcement of 
his resignation was a surprise and regret to his many 
friends in Church and social circles. He will go to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., after Easter, and become rector of Holy Trini- 
ty in that city. Dr. McConnell is chaplain of the 1st regi- 
ment and veteran corps, N. G. P., president of the Contem- 
pory Club, and dean of the North-eastern convocation. 


One of Philadelphia’s most distinguished laymen has 
been called to his eternal rest. Mr. Robert W. Ryerss died 
very suddenly at his country-seat,‘'Bur.o]me,” on Sunday 
afternoon, 16th inst., from paralysis of the heart. Probably 
no other man in the city, who gave as much time and 
money for charitable purposes as he did, was as little 
known. He lived the life of a recluse among his books. He 
was born in this city, in 1832, and was educated for the bar, 
but never practiced his profession, as by his father’s death 
(who had amassed a fortune in the East India trade) he be- 
came independently rich. He was fond of travel, and 
had been around the world many times, He took great 
interest in domestic animals, and from the foundation of 
the Pennsvlvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, in 1867, he took great interest in it, and has been 
its president since 1885. He was also the head of the 
Ryerss Infirmary for dumb animals, near Bustleton. He 
gave the site, and»built the memorial church of the Holy 
Nativity, at Rockledge, near his country home. He had 
been for many years a member of St. Stephen’s church in 
this city, but since he made ‘‘Burholme” his residence, he 
Trinity church, Oxford. The Burial Office was 
house by Bishop Whitaker, on Thursday, 2oth 
inst., the co ing prayer by the Rev. Dr. W. F. Pad- 
dock. There were many prominent citizens in attendance. 
Interment, which was private, was made at South Laurel 
Hill cemetery 


Chicago 


The Rev. Dr. Stone, rector of St. James’ church, is giving 
a special series of Bible readings on Friday evenings during 
Lent, on the Book of Psalms, and aseries of Brotherhood 
Bible readings, for men only, on Tuesday evenings, in the 
parish house. The following list of special preachers has 
been announced for the Sunday afternoon services at St. 
James’ during Lent: Feb. 23rd, the Rev. B. F. Fleetwood, 
S. T. D.; March 1st, the Rev. Professor F. J. Hall; March 
8th, the Rev. John Rouse; March 15th, the Rev. William 
White Wilson; March 2zend, the Rev. T. N. Morrison, D.D.; 
and March 2gth, the Rev. S. C. Edsall. 


On Wednesday evenings during Lent a special course of 
lectures will be delivered in St. Mark’s church by the fol- 
lowing clergy of the city: Feb. 19th, by the rector, the 
Rev. William White Wilson; Feb. 26th, the Rev. S. C. Ed- 
sall; March 4th, the Rev. T. A. Snively; March 11th, the 
Rey. T. N. Morrison, D.D.; March 18th, the Rev. E. A. 
Larrabee; March asth, the Rev. James S. Stone, D.D.; 
April rst, the Rev. Joseph Rushton. 


On Saturday evening, Feb. 22nd, the Rev. Father P. 
Phiambolis, a priest of the Greek Church, spoke before the 
Men’s Club of Grace church, Oak Park, upon the ‘‘Rela- 
tions between the Greek and the Anglican Communions.” 
There was a large attendance and the address was a 
most interesting and instructive one. 


The attendance at the Lenten noon-day service for busi- 
ness men and women has been most encouraging, the hall 
in which the service is held has been crowded daily. The 
service on Ash Wednesday was conducted by the Rev. Jos. 
Rushton, and on the succeeding days of last week by the 
Rev. Wm. C. DeWitt, rector of St. Andrew’s church. 
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BALTIMORE.—On Sunday evening, Feb. oth, St. Luke’s 
chapter, of the Brotherhocd of St. Andrew, attended a 
special service in St. Luke’s church, the Rev. William A. 
Coale, rector. Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, preached 
the sermon. The musical portion of the services, rendered 
with especial care under the direction of the organist, C. 
Cawthorne Carter, added much to the occasion. 

The Rev. Dr. Fair has promised All Saints’ church, the 
Rev. Edward W. Wroth, rector, the sum of $1,coo, provid- 
ing it can, within a certain time, meet the pay ment of the 
remaining debt. Only $2,coo are yet lackirg. 


T he board of managers of the Surday School /Associa- 
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tion held a meeting on Feb. 7th, at Christ church. Imme- 
diately following, a public meeting was held for general 
discussion on Sunday school work. Arrangements have 
been made for weekly classes of teachers,and Archdeacon 
F. J. Clay Moran will conduct the classes for the present 
inthe parish house of Emmanuel church, on Saturdays, 
from 4to5P.M. 

The committee appointed at the meeting of the ccnvo- 
cation of Baltimore, held Nov. 19th last, has reported fa- 
vorably on the project for a new mission in North Balti- 
more. A lot about 80 by 250 feet, situated at the corner of 
Ready and Arlington aves., has been secured. A building 
committee composed of Messrs. Hill, Smith, and Bower- 
man, has been appointed. The chapel will be of stone and 
frame, and cost about $1,500. The mission was established 
about two years ago by the Rev. ‘George C. Stokes, rector 
of the church of the Redeemer, Govanstown. It has about 
50 communicants. Mr. E. Allen Lycettis superintendent 
of the Sunday school, which has about 45 members. 


The soth anniversary of the consecration of Mt. Calvary 
church, the Rev. Robert H. Paine, rector, was celebrated 
with imoressive services on Sunday, Feb. 16th. Among 
the clergy present, who were in the procession and occu- 
pied seats in the chancel, were: The Rev. Messrs C. 
Morton Murray, the assistant rector, Savington W. Cramp- 
ton, Robert H. Gernand ard Lawson C. Rich, of Baltimore; 
James O. S. Huntington, of the Order of the Holy Cross, at 
Westminster, Md., and John S. Miller, of Newark, N. J. 
There were celebrations of the Holy Communion at 7, 9:15, 
and 11 A. M.; at the last, the anniversary sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Thomas Richey, D D.,of the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, who was rector of Mt. 
Calvary church from 1858 to 1861. In his sermon he re- 
viewed the history of the church and its rectors. The 
corner-stone of Mt. Calvary church was laid in 1844. The 
present edifice was erected later by members of old St. 
Paul’s church, who relieved the latter church of a portion 
of its fast-increasing congregation by organizing the new 
one. The rectors of the church were: The Rev. Messrs. 
Alfred A. Miller, 1844-1854; C. E. Swope, 1854-1858; Thomas 
Richey, 1858-1861; A. A. Curtis, ; Joseph Richey 
(vrother of Thomas Richey) 1872-1877, to whom succeeded 
the present rector, the Rev. Robert H. Paine. During the 
Rev. Thomas Richey’s rectorship the All Saints’ Sisters of 
the Poor was established. The Sisters now have a Mother 
House on Eutaw st.,opposite the church. They have houses 
for mission work, both among the white and colored poor, 
and are training colored women for a Sisterhood. They 
have embroidery and work rooms for young ladies together 
with an Industrial Home for girls, in connection with the 
Mother House; a Hiome for Colored Boys at 4c9g W. Biddle 
st., and they conduct the mission and day schools of St. 
Mary’s chapel and do mission work in Mt. Calvary parish. 
They have also a Mission on South High st., where they do 
work in connection with St. Andrew’s church, and in the 
northern part of the city a hospital for crippled children. 
During the rectorship of the present rector, the chancel 
was added to the church, and a second colored mission, 
that of St. Catharine, has been established. The debt on 
the rectory was paid in 1881, by the late George H. Wil- 
liams. 


The nave of the church of the Holy Innocents, the Rev. 
Robert A. Tufit, rector, was reopened on Sunday, Feb. 
16th, with special services, after having undergone im- 
provements. Bishop Paret preached the sermon, and spec- 
ial music was rendered by the choir, under the direction 
of Prof. H. N. R. Snyder. While the improvements were 
being made, the services at the church have been con- 
ducted in the guild hall. The walls and stained glass win- 
dows have been frescoed and painted, and the whole 
interior has been renovated. 


MT. WASHINGTON.—St. John’s church was favored witha 
visitation from the Bishop, on Sunday, Feb. oth, eight per- 
sons receiving the rite of Confirmation. The Bishop was 
assisted by the rector, the Rev. Wilbur F. Watkins, Jr. 


Hacerstown.—A memorial service was held in St. John’s 
church, the Rev. Henry E. Cotton, rector, on Sunday, Feb. 
16th, in memory of Sir Joseph Barnby, the famous English 
composer. The music was under the direction of Prof. 
Rowland Davies, choirmaster, who was a friend of the 
deceased musicain. The canticles, Te Deum, anthems‘ and 
hymns, rendered at the morning and evening services, 
were compositions of Sir Joseph Barnby. 


CocKEYSVILLE.—The Rev. Adolphus T. Pindell recently 
entered upon his 21st year as rector of Sherwood church. 
He has been an ardent and efticient worker in the parish, 
and is much beloved by the congregation. 


WESTMINSTER.—The will of Miss Lucretia E. Van Bibber, 
who died Feb. 6th, in the 80th year of her age, directs the 
sale of all the real and personal estate of the testatrix, ex- 
cept her silver plate, library, and the property now held 
and occupied by the Order of the Holy Cross, which was 
conveyed to that Order by deed Sept. 25, 1892, upon the 
condition that it should always be devoted to the uses set 
forth in the certificate of incorporation of the Order, or 
otherwise revert to the grantor, her heirs or assigns. The 
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will directs that if this contingency shall arise, the land, 
with the buildings and improvements, shall become the 
property of the vestry of Ascension church, Ascension par- 
ish, Westminster, to be used for such purposes as the rec- 
tor may direct. The library of the testatrix is also de- 
vised to Ascension church, to be used as a parish library. 
The Order of the Holy Cross, founded in 1881, is a 
religious order of priests and laymen. Its objects are: 
The discipline of the spiritual life in prayerand good 
works, especially in giving Missions and Retreats, and in 
such other ways as God may direct. The Rev. Henry R. 
Sargent is the Father Superior. 


Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


S cnENnEcTADy.—On Friday, the 14th inst., the second an- 
nual convention of the council of the diocese of Albany 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew was held in Christ church. 


Delegates were present from Albany, Troy, Cohoes, 
Schenectady, Lansingburgh, Amsterdam, and Johnstown. 
At 10:30 A. M. there was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, and at this service the Rev. Chas. S. Olmstead, 
S.T.D., delivered the charge to the Brotherhood. At noon 
there was a devotional service and business meeting. A 
conference was held in the afternoon on ‘‘The work of the 
Brotherhood man.” The topic was divided into three 
parts, “‘spiritual,” ‘‘missionary,’’ and ‘‘individual,” and the 
discussion was very beneficial. In the evening a general 
meeting was held, to which the public was invited, when 
the subject for consideration was ‘‘A la man’s duty.” 


AvLBany.—On Wednesday, the reathinst.,a service was 
held for the benediction of:St. Peter’s memorial rectory. 
A large number of clergymen ind parishioners were pres- 
ent, and the benediction was pronounced by the rector, 
the Rev. W. W. Battershall, D.D. An inscription on the 
tablet in the vestibule of the rectory is as follows: 

This rectory was built and given to St, Peter’s church by Jesse W. and 


Sarah B, Potts, in loving memory of their father and mother, Jesse Charles 
Potts and Eunice Walker Potts. A. D. 1895. 


Long Island 
Abram N., Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


BROOKLyYN.—The Southern archdeaconry of the city held 
its regular meeting Feb. 11th. A session for business, at 
which Archdeacon Alsop presided, was held in the Mid- 
wood Club House, on Flatbush ave. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed cash on hand, $38. Report was made of St. 
Matthias’ mission, which was started in August at Sheeps- 
head Bay, under the charge of the Rev.C.M. Allen. It 
has been attended with decided success. Mr. Allen re- 
ported that the congregations more than fill the room,tem- 
porarily fitted up, where services are held; the Sunday 
school has 25 enrolled; a class is preparing for Confirma- 
tion, and $300 has been raised to purchasea site. The 
amount needed is $1,100. An offer of $100 towards making 
up this sum, from Mr. Henry E. Pierrepont, stimulated 
other pledges, until nearly the amount required was prom- 
ised. Messrs. Breed, Falkner, and Miller, were appointed 
acommittee to further the work of delimiting the par- 
ishes of thecity. A collation in the Club House followed, 
after which the archdeaconry assembled in St. Paul’s 
church, where evening worship was conducted by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Townsend G. Jackson; and the Rev. Corne- 
lius B. Smith, of St. James’ church, New York, and Dr. Al- 
sop, made interesting addresses. 


The Sunday school of St. Ann’s church, the Rev. Dr. 
Alsop, rector, now enrolls 6co scholars. Its attendance is 
400, which is a large proportion. It meets in two sessions 
morning Fand afternoon, otherwise the accommodations 
would be inadequate. There are 60 classes. This isa 
large increase on the past, and is due to a faithful body of 
officers and teachers under the wise direction of the assist- 
ant ministers, the Rev. William McCormick and the Rey. 
E. P. Miller. 

The work of tiling St. John’s church,including the porch, 
has been completed, at a cost of $1,320. The so called Do- 
Nothing chapter, composed of the smallest children, bes 
undertaken to secure the money to light the church by 
electricity. They have now $50 in their treasury for this 
purpose. 

The church of the Epiphany, the Rev. James B. Nies,,Ph. 
D., rector, has been lately improved with very important 
alterations and enrichments. The chancel has been enlarg- 
ed in length and width over four feet, and an altar made 
of a single piece of Italian marble has been placed, having 
a reredos of Caen stone, the ornainentation being columns 


of green serpentine and Gothic arches and buttresses. 


The credence, which is also of Caen stone and marble, has 
a Gothic canopy. A handsome seven-branch candelabrum 
stands on each side of the altar steps. The floor is hand- 
somely tiled. A new altarrail of black walnut has been 
placed. Conspicuous on the Gospel side beyond the chan- 
cel is the baptistery near the side entrance. It has a richly 
ornamented roof. The organ has been supplied with a 
new front, the gift of Mrs.S. A, Bergen. Mrs. Niles, wife 
of the rector, has presented a beautiful pulpit of open 
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bronze work. Mr. H. O. Lewisis the donor of one of the 
brass candelabra, the other is from the young ladies’ Bible 
class. Mr. H. C. Johnston and Mr. Horatio S. Wisner 
have each given a choir desk; Mr. J. W. Watkins has given 
two choir stalls, and Messrs. George S. Adrian and Ray- 
mond V. Williams have each given one. Miss Price, in 
memory of William H. and Lucinda C. Price, has pre- 
sented the clergy stallanddesk. These, with other minor 
renovations, have greatly beautified this noble edifice, 
which has been constructed in every part of the best ma- 
terials, at a cost of over $100,000. 

A new church, to be known by the name St. Mary Magda- 
len, has been organized, with the Rev. J. Spencer Turner, 
rector. For some months to come the worship will be in 
the school room of the Central Presbyterian church, cor- 
ner of Tompkins and Willoughby aves. Services were held 
for the first time on Sunday, Feb. 16th. In April it is 
expected that the church building proper will be oc- 
cupied, the Presbyterians, of whom it has been procured, 
having by that time removed to their new quarters. This 
new parish avails itself of the charter of St. Chrysostom’s 
church, which was organized by the Rev. Dr. Stevens, then 
Archdeacon of Brooklyn, and which was afterward relin- 
quished when the parish of the Epiphany was formed. 

The Rev. S. D. McConnell, D.D., for many years rector 
of St. Stephen’s church, Pailadelphia, has accepted the 
rectorship of the church of the Holy Trinity, lately made 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. C. H. Hall. Dr. Mc- 
Connell wilt enter upon his new duties soon after Easter. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinloch Nelson, D.D., Bishop 

FITZGERALD —The Rev. J. W. Turner, missionary, 
writes: ‘I have been only a little more than two weeks in 
this new city, which has sprung up as a mushroom in a 
night. I aminclined to think that we shall have forty com- 
municants organized into a congregation, as soon as the 
canvass for our Chutch people is completed. This isa point 
our Church should take hold of immediately. I am nego- 
tiating to buy a double lot suitable for a church site. It 
will take about $200 to buy sucha lot. As the opportunity 
for buying a suitable church lot is daily narrowing, we feel 
the need of timely help from without. One man, the presi- 
dent of the Georgia & Alabama R. R., has generously 
oftered to give us $250 whenever we are ready to begin the 
erection of achurch. Wehave held service for two Sun- 
days, but have no regular placeof our own wherein to meet 
for service. We have engaged a hall for next Sunday morn- 
ing, for which we will have to pay rent. The people here 
have welcomed me with open arms and I have been treated 
with great kindness and encouragement. Our services 
have been well attended. We need Prayer Books and Hym- 
nals, especially Hymnals with music. Perhaps some of our 
friends can send us books. They should be sent by mail, 
as we have no express office here yet. We have formed a 
choir which meets for practice weekly. We have a good 
organist, anda gentleman of musical attainments trains 
our choir. One railroad has recently been completed to 
our town—that from Abbeville. The other connecting us 
with Tifton, is expected to be completed shortly.” 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 


The gth convocation of the Dayton deanery met in St. 
James’ church, Piqua, on the evening of Feb. 3rd. Even- 
ing Prayer was read, followed by a forcible and eloquent 
sermon by the Rev. Y. Peyton Morgan, on 1 Peter ii: 9. 
The next morning there wasacelebration of the Holy 
Communion at g o’clock, followed by a business meeting at 
10 o’clock, when the Rev. John P. Tyler was elected secre- 
tary inthe place of the Rev. C. T. Walkley, who has left 
the diocese. At 11:30 A.M. the Rev. John P. Tyler con- 
ducted a half-hour devotional service. In the afternoon 
the following papers were read and thoroughly discussed: 
“‘A parish mission,” by the Rev. Edgar G. Murphy; ‘*The 
vestry,” by the Rev. Charles S. Walkley. In the evening 
a missionary service was held, when addresses were made 
by Bishop Vincent, Archdeaton Edwards, the Rev. John 
P. Tyler, andthe Rev. Edgar G. Murphy. 


The convocation of the Columbus deanery met in Trinity 
church, Bellaire, on the evening of Feb. roth. Evening 
Prayer was read, followed by a sermon by Dean Graham, 
from Matt. xviii: 10. The next morning at 100’clock the 
Holy Communion was celebrated by the dean. The Rev. 
William R. McCutcheon preached from Gen. iii:15. A 
short business session was held at the close of this service. 
In the afternoon the subject of ‘'The anti-saloon move- 
ment” was taken up for discussion, and was participated 
in by most of the clergy present. This was followed by an 
address by the Rev. Wm. E. Rambo, on ‘*What attitude 
should be taken towards revivals?” The discussion was 
spirited, and suggestive of many excellent thoughts. In 
the evening a missionary meeting was held, when ad- 
dresses were made by Archdeacon Hdwards and the Rev. 
Messrs. McCutcheon and Foster. The next meeting of 
convocation will be heldin Columbus, on the second Tues- 
day in June. 


The Living Church 


CINCINNATI.—The ten-day Mission, ending on the even- 
ing of Sunday, Feb. 16th, conducted by the Rev. Dr. Rains- 
ford, of New York, was a success from every point of view. 
Three services were held each day as follows:8 A M., in 
Christ church, with celebration of Holy Communion and 
address; noon-day service, in Pike’s Opera House; evening 
service and sermon, in St. Paul’s church. The last evening 
service was held in Pike’s Opera House, where fully 1,000 
were unable to find even standing room. Great good was 
done to the Church in Cincinnati by reason of the Mission. 
All the services were well attended, and many men were 
attracted who never go inside of a church. 


A week of special services was held at St. John’s mission, 
Fairview Heights (Cincinnati), commencing on the even- 
ing of Jan. 27th. The preachers and the subjects of the 
sermons were as follows: Rev. A. B. Howard, ‘‘Renuncia- 
tion;” Rev. George N. Eastman, ‘'Faith;” Rev. Edwin F. 
Small, ‘‘Obedience;” Rev. C. K. Benedict, ‘‘Baptism;” Rev. 
Frank W. Bope, ‘‘Confirmation;” Rev. Robert A. Gibson, 
“Holy Communion.” On Sunday, Feb. 2, Bishop Vincent 
visited the mission and confirmed a class of 11, presented 
by the Rev. Jas. H. Young. This was the first class con- 
firmed since the mission was started about a year ago. 


On the evening of Sunday, Feb. 2, the second lecture 
under the auspices of the Church Club of Cincinnati was 
delivered in St. Paul's church by Bishop Gailor, of Tennes- 
see, who took for his subject, ‘‘The English Church.” It 
was a very interesting and instructive lecture, and was 
greatly enjoyed by the large congregation. On Monday 
evening following, the Church Club gave a banquet in 
honor of Bishop Gailor,at the Grand Hotel. There were at 
least 150 members and guests present. Bishop Gailor 
made an address, which was received with applause. 

The Cincinnati clericus met in the church of the Resur- 
rection, Fern Bank, on Monday, Feb. 3rd, at 11 a. M. There 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion, and an address 
by Bishop Vincent. At the close of the service the Rev. 
Dudley W. Rhodes, D.D., made an address on the subject 
of ‘*Parish Work,” which called forth a discussion on the 
part of the clergy present. 


The 14th annual meeting of the Maternity Society was 
held in Christ church on the morning of Feb. 3rd. Bishop 
Vincent and the Rev. Robert A. Gibson conducted the 
opening service. The treasurer’s report showed that $800 
had been received, and that there was a balance of $69 95. 
The sum of $500 was raised for the salary of a special 
nurse, and one has been secured from the Red Cross Order 
of Trained Nurses. During the past year the society has 
cared for 125 mothers; 3,717 new garmects, and 140 second- 
hand garments, have been distributed; 61 pieces of goods, 
at a cost of $253, have been purchased and made into 1,963 
garments. 


Evanston.—St. James’ church was consecrated by Bishop 
Vincent on the morning of Jan. 29th. The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop. The church is of stone, witha 
seating capacity of 150, and the only church in the village, 
which is a suburb of Columbus. 


GREENVILLE.—A chapter of tre Daughters of the King, 
numbering 14 members, has been started in St. Paul’s par- 
ish. This chapter and that of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew meet together twice a month for mutual benefit, and 
discussion of means and methods of work. At the last 
meeting of the vestry it was decided to build a rectory on 
the lot next to the church. 


Central New York 
Frederic D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 


MARCH 
1.—Binghampton, 


4.—A. M., Earlville; evening, Hamilton. 

5.—A. M., Augusta;evening, Waterville, 

6.—A. M., Clinton. 

8.—Homer, McLean, Cortland. 

11.—A. M., Marcellus, 

14.—Evening, Rome, Zion. 
15.—A. M., Utica, Grace; 3 P. M., Utica, Trinity. 
17-—2 P. M. Cleveland; evening, Oriskany—7 o’clock. 
31.—Evening, Auburn, St. Peter’s. 


West Missouri 
Edward Robert Atwill, D.D., Bishop 


Kansas Ciry.—The music of Grace church during the 
transition period between the quartette and the coming 
vested choir is being creditably rendered by a chorus of 
men and women. It is expected that the vested choir will 
occupy the new choir stalls for the first time on Palm Sun- 
day, which is also the day for the Bishop’s visitation. 


St. Jos—epH.—A chapter of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew was re-organized at Christ church, the Rev. John 
Henry Hopkins, rector, on the evening of Sexagesima 
Sunday. There are 16 charter members, all earnest men. 
This parish rejoices in a new curate, the Rev. Arthur R. 
Price, formerly of the diocese of Louisiana. He has charge 
of the work at Holy Trinity and St. Mary’s, Savannah. A 
new and very complete heating apparatus has just been 
placed in Holy Trinity church, the manual labor of exca- 
vating the cellar for the boiler and placing the stea 
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pipes about the church having been done entirely by the 
men of the congregation. 

The mid-day Lent services will be conducted by the 
clergy of the city, as in previous years, from noon to 12:30, 
in the Navajo building, 740 Delaware st., Kansas City. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 

QuEENSTOWN.—The Rey. Algernon Batte, of Church Hil’, 
who recently accepted a call to Wye parish, in Talbot and 
Queen Anne’s Cos., has decided to build a rectory for him- 
self and at his own expense in this town,"he having already 
secured the land. The present rectory of the parish is near 
Wye Mills, in Talbot Co., where St. Luke’s church is locat- 
ed. Dr. bBatte will officiate in St. Luke’s church until the 
parish is divided. He prefers residing at Queenstown now, 
believing that when the Queen Anne’s railroad is built, 
Queenstown will develop into a busy and populous town. 


Locust GRovE.—A very handsomeeagle lecturn has been 
placed in Shrewsbury church, by the members of the par- 
ish, as a memorial of their late rector, the Rev. John Mar- 
tin, who had charge of the parish from 1876 to 1882. 


CENTREVILLE.—Sunday, Jan. rath, was a memorial day in 
St. Paul’s parish, the Rev. James A. Mitchell, rector. The 
congregation, by volunteer contributions, laid upon the al- 
tar, as an offering to pay off an indebtedness for current 
expenses for the past year, the sum of $870. The debt was 
$776. 

This parish has recently met with a sad loss in the death 
of Hon. John Mitchell Robinson, a communicant in the par- 
ish for over 37 years. 


Texas 
Geo. H. Kinsolving, D.D., Bishop 


St. Paul’s church, Waco, now rejoices in a fine pipe 
organ. Its cost, set up in the church with the motor and 
the water connections, was about $2,400, all paid for,. 
The instrument was built by Jardine & Son, of New York, 
and has proved a great acquisition to the church. This 
church has a vested choir, which is generally acknowledged 
to be exceedingly good. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Nelson S. Rulison, D,D., Bishop 


It may not be generally known that this diocese is the 
most populous in our country, having a population of 
2,500,c0e. The first year of its separate existence from the 
old diocese of Pennsylvania its contribution for diocesan 
missions exceeded $5,000. The previous year but $527 was 
contributed for the same purpose within thesame territory. 
It expends now about $10,000 per annum for missions with- 


in its own borders, besides the large amount expended for 
missions ;under the immediate supervision of the strong 


parishes in Scranton, Wilkes Barre, Reading, Williamsport, 
Lancaster, Pottsville, Mauch Chunk, and other places in 
the diocese. 


SouTH BETHLEHEM.—A few illustrated announcement 
describing the courses of study in the classical and literary 
departments of Lehigh University, has just been issued. 
The university lectures were begun by Dr. R. W. Ray- 
mond, of New York, on ‘‘The history, nature, and force 
of the mineral land patents of the United States.” The 
lecturer this monthis Mr. E. D. Leavitt, the distinguished 
mechanical engineer of Cambridge, Mass. In March, Mr. 
Russell W. Davenport, of the Bethlehem iron works, will 
lecture on ‘‘The making of armor plate for the United 
States naval vessels.” 


SouTH BETHLEHEM.—At Lehigh University several 
changes have been made in the board of trustees and the 
faculty to fill vacancies. A new six years’ course is offered 
to students who wish to combine a literary and technical 
course. During the junior and senior years, they will bo 
permitted to substitute technical for literary studies, re- 
ceiving the literary degree at the end of four years, and 
the technical degree upon the completion of the work, one 
or two years later. The Pittsburgh alumni of the universi- 
ty gavea dinner to the new president, Dr Drown, on the 
evening of Friday, Feb. 7th. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

Grace church, Haddonfield, was the place of meeting of 
the lower division of the Woman’s Auxiliary. There was 
a large attendance of visitors besides the local contingent. 
Mrs. Thos. Roberts, Mrs. A. B. Hunter and Mrs. Thos, R. 
White spoke interestingly on missions. Miss Sybil Carter 
gave an encouraging account of the progress of the lace- 
making industry among the Indians of Minnesota. 


Southern Virginia 

Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
On Sunday, Feb. 17, Bishop Randolph visited St. Peter’s 
church, Norfolk, and confirmed a class of 17 persons. As 
this church has became too small for its growing congre- 
gation steps are being taken to enlarge it and the necessa- 
ry funds for the purpose are nearly provided. It is desired 

to make the required improvements before Easter. 
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Virginia 
Francis McN. Whittle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
John B. Newton, M. D., Coadjutor Bishop 
There was a brilliant gathering at St. Paul’s church, 
Richmond, on Wednesday, Feb. sth, to witness the mar- 
triage of the Rev. Arthur Barksdal Kinsolving, rector of 
Christ church, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Miss Sallie Archer 
Bruce, daughter of Mr. Thomas Seddon Bruce, and grand- 
daughter of the late Gen. Anderson. The ceremony was 
solemnized by the Rt. Rev. Geo. H. Kinsolving, Bishop of 
Texas, and brother of the groom, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Carmichael, rector of St. Paul’s. 


The clergy of Richmond in conjunction with the St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood are to have a series ot mid-day Lenten 
services in the business portion of the city, similar to those 
of last year, which were highly successful. The first services 
will be conducted by the two Bishops and then each clergy- 
man will take two days. They are toast a half hour with 
azo-minute address. These services will be concluded be- 
tore Passion Week, the clergy all desiring daily services in 
their churches during that week. 


The semi-annual meeting of the James River Convocation 
“was held in St. Mark’s church, Richmond, Feb. 4, 5. and 6. 
A large congregation filled the church at the opening serv- 
ice. Tuesday night, when the Rev. J. Y. Downman 
preached, Bishop Newton made an admirable address on 
missions. The Rev. J. Thompson Cole, general secretary 
of the American Church Missionary Society, spoke on the 
Brazil, Cuban, and other missions. On Wednesday, at 10 
A. M., a devotional meeting was held with addresses, at 11 
A.M., Morning Prayer was said and the convocation ser- 
mon preached by the Rév. P. R. Nugent. Then followed a 
celebration of the Holy Communion. In the afternoon a 
business session was held. After Evening Prayer, at 8 
P.M., the subject for discussion, ‘‘How to raise Church 
_ Funds,” was opened by Dr. Carmichael. The Rev. R. A. 
Goodwin made a ringing address denouncing the raising 
of money for Church purposes by 
bazars, fairs, kirmesses, and such like 
means, Thursday, Feb. 6th, a devo- 
tional service, conducted by the Rev. 
Everard Meade, was held ati1o0A.M., 
with much discussion on the relation 
between pastor and congregation. At 
11 A.M., the litany was said and the Rev. 
J.C. Cormick preached an able sermon. 
A business session followed, and much 
routine business was disposed of. An 
effort was made tochangethe nameto 43% 
“The Richmond Convocation,” but no Wiz 
definite action wastaken. A committee < Pll 
was appointed to confer with the com- ugeh it: 
mittee of laymen appointed by the City he 
Missionary Society to raise funds for ay 
continuing theservices of acity mission- 

ary. The night session was a St. 

Andrew’s Brotherhood meeting. Even- 

ing Prayer was said, and the president of the convoe 
cation, the Rev. J. J. Gravatt, introduced Judge J. C. 
Lamb, of the Chancery Court, who made an admirable 
address on “The needs of the Brotherhood.” He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Stewart Woodward. Nothwithstanding bad 
weather, all the services were well attended, and the last 
service was conspicuous for the large attendance of young 
men. The music was well rendered by the excellent vested 
choir of this church. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


ORANGE.—The Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses, connect- 
ed with the Orange training school for nurses, has taken an 
important step, looking to the erectionin thenear future 
of an infirmary on the grounds of the school for the recep- 
tion and care of nurses who may have contracted conta- 
gious or infectious diseases in the line of their duty. The 
plan has been approved by the board of governors, who 
have granted the necessary ground on the rear of the pres- 
ent property. The Guild of St. Barnabas has assumed 
the entire cost of the erection of the building, and its 
equipment. 


SummiIT.—Mrs. Charles L. Poor, of Baltimore, has com- 
pleted arrangements with the Tiffany Glass and Decorat- 
ing Co., of New York, for a handsome memorial window, in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. Mary A. Easton, to be placed 
in Calvary church, the Rev. Walker Gwynne, rector. The 
window was designed by Mr. Frederick Wilson. The 
material is Favrile glass, and the subject is the eight Beati- 
tudes, each of which is personified by an angel. Mr. Wilson 
has placed one angelin each of the eight spaces between 
the spokes of wheel, thus reaching a‘solution of the problem 
which is at once artistic and in harmony with the archi- 
tectural lines of the window itself. The figures are so ar- 
ranged at different angles as to give the feeling that they 
are all in motion, directing their flight to a given point, and 
yet never suggesting that are they falling. e has placed 
in the centre of the window, or hub of the wheel, the sign 
of man’s salvation, garlanded with the laurels of victory 
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and the lilies of purity, which partially conceal the crown 
of thorns, whichis laid upon the Cross. Over all hovers 
the Holy Spirit, symbolized by the dove. Radiating from 
this centre are the eight spokes of the wheel and the 
spaces between. Mr. Wilson has posed his angel figures 
against a background of deek blue divided into centric 
circles by bands of yellow, and finishing at the circumfer- 
ences in deep and rich tones of red. In that way he has 
brought together the three colors which symbolize the 
virtues that are necessary in order that man may make the 
Beatitudes his own;namely, faith, constancy, andlove. The 
angels are distinguished one from another not only by the 
emblems which they carry, but also by scrolls upon which 
are inscribed the words of the Beatitudes. The graceful 
pose and motion of the figures, the depth and richness of the 
color obtained, are remarkable. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The new memorial chapel of St. Paul’s church, Detroit, 
at the corner of Woodward and Hancock avenues, was 
opened by Bishop Davies with an appropriate service on 
Sunday morning, Feb. 16. There were also present the rec- 
tor, the Rev. R. W. Clark, D.D.,and his assistant, the Rev. 
E. P. Smith, and the Rev. Chas. Scadding, Michigan,rector 
of Trinity church, Toledo, who delivered an effective and 
appropriate sermon. The chapel is the gift of Mr. Theo. 
H. Eaton, in memory of his mother, Mrs. A. E. Eaton, who 
died in 1879. The building is of white Ohio sandstone and 
the design early English Gothic. Its cost was $42,000. The 
plans which were drawn by Henry P. Kirby, of New York, 
area part of a design for a very large church, which it is 
proposed to build upon the adjoining lot. There is a num- 
ber of large and beautiful rooms in the spacious building, 
besides the chapel proper, and the whole arrangement has 
been made with special reference to Sunday school work. 
We take pleasure in presenting herewith an illustration of 
the Church building. 
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MEMORIAL CHAPEL OF ST. PAUL'S, DETROIT. 


A ten days’ Mission, under the auspices of the Parochial 
Missions Society, was brought to a close on the evening of 
Quinquagesima Sunday, Feb.. 16th, at St. Peter’s church, 
Detroit, the Rev. C. L. Arnold, rector. The conductor of 
the mission was the Rev. A. A. Morrison, of St. Matthew’s 
church, Brooklyn, and in the ten days of his engagement 
he held altogether forty services. At very many of these 
the congregation entirely filled the spacious church, and 
there seems abundant evidence that the great doctrines of 
the Gospel were so convincingly presented as to tend to the 
moral and spiritual uplifting of many who ordinarily are 
not reached by the Church’s methods. 


Duluth 


St. John’s church, Hallock, Minn., is enjoying a quiet 
and steady development. A Sunday school is being or- 
ganized. A complete silver service and linen appointments 
for the altar have been provided during the past year, by 
the energetic Ladies’ Guild, which, beside its other work, 
has deposited in bank $100 within the past three months, 
toward a rectory fund. A lot should be purchased and the 
fund increased; for Hallock must become the centre of the 
northern Red River mission field in Minnesota. 

The mission work at St. Vincent and vicinity involves, 
and will continue to involve, much labor, care, and anxiety. 
Indifference is widespread. Many families are not active- 
ly connected with any church. ‘‘The cold in winter,” and 
“the mosquitoes in summer,” the farmers say, stand in the 
way of Church attendance. During the short summer, the 
sowing and the reaping of the grain and the planting of and 
caring for the vegetable crops absorb the people’s time 
and care. In winter the people mainly hibernate. All con- 
ditions tend to foster worldliness. There is need of lay 
help and lay service, and of instructive reading for the 
long idle winter months. 

At Northcote, Mirn., near Hallock, a monthly week-day 
evening service has been instituted. We have there four 
Church families, among a church-going people, largely 
Scotch Presbyterians. The first service held in Epiphany 
was for the children. 
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Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 


CONSHOHOCKEN.—The regular quarterly meeting of the 
convocation of Norristown was held in Calvary church, 
Feb. 13th. The Holy Communion was celebrated by the 
Rev. Herbert J. Cook, rector of the parish. At the busi- 
ness session the Rev. Dr. Appleton presided, and intro- 
duced the Rev. James H. Lamb, of Moorestown, N. J., finan 
cial agent of the Clergyman’s Retiring Fund Society, who 
stated the needs of that organization. The Rev. Dr. S. D- 
McConnell made an address on ‘Diocesan Missions,” and 
was followed by the Rev. Samuel Snelling, whose topic 
was “Prayer Books and Missions.” The Rev. W. Herbert 
Burk, speaking on ‘‘Parish Missions,” said that they did not 
attract proper attention, and he thought lack of interest in 
this direction retarded the growth of the Church. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, B.D., Bishop 
The Bishop visited St. John’s parish, Cuyahoga Falls, the 
Rev. Robert Kell, rector, and confirmed 19 candidates. 


Bishop Leonard visited Christ church, Lima, Feb. 14th, 
and confirmed a class of 19, presented by the rector, the 
Rev. C. B. Crawford. Christ church now reports 147 com- 


municants, about double the number of regular communi-~ 


cants within the past three years. 


The Central Convocation met in Trinity church, Alli- 
ance, Feb. roth and rth. A good attendance of clergy 
and laity were present. Prof.W. F. Pierce, of Gambier, gave 
an admirable paper on “‘The Armenian Church: its history 
and present prospects ;” and Archdeacon Brown, a short and 
telling address on missions. The Rev. Mr. O’Meara read a 
paper on‘‘How to increase the spiritual life in our churches,” 
which received much favorable comment. The Rev. J. 
Streibert gave an earnest address on the date and author- 
ity of Psalm cx, and the Rev. Wm. M. Denslow had a 
timely paper on ‘*The relation of the parish priest to the 
politics of the day.” The Rev. Wm. McManus’ paper on 
‘*The social and spiritual aspects of a young man’s life,” 
proved him to be in close sympathy with that portion of 
society which it ever seems difficult to reach, and the Rev. 
Mr. Hinkle’s paper on ‘‘Christianity the source and pre- 
server of civilization,” gave evidence of study and stron& 
spiritualinfluence. Bishop Leonard closed the convoca- 
tion by the laying on of hands on four young girls, the 
first fruits of the labors of the new rector, the Rev Wm.. 
Brayshaw. After the service the Bishop and the Rev. E.- 
L. Kemp, the dean, received all who came to the vestry 
for more than an hour. There has been wonderful progress 
in Church life during the past few years in Ohio, aad still 
the movement must be onward with such a band of zealous 
laborers as are filling up the Central Convocation of the 
diocese. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
New RocHELLE —The annual dinner was held last week 
of the choir of Trinity church. It was a very enjoyable oc- 
casion. Addresses were made by the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Canedy, and Mr. Gideon W. Davenport. 


YonkKERS.—St. Mary’s chapel at Sherwood Park has been 
opened for services. 


WHITE PLains.—Mr. John Kelly, the father of the Rev. 
Jas. Wm. Kelly, rector of the church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, died at the rectory on Thursday night, Feb. r1th, 
at the age of 77 years. He was a native of Ireland. 


POUGHKEEPSIE.—The Bishop made his annual visitation 
to the three parishes in this city on Sunday, Feb. oth, and 
confirmed at St. Paul’s, 24; at the Holy Comforter, 19; and 
at Christ church, 27. At 10:30 A.M. the Bishop preached 
in the chapel of Vassar College to the students and fac- 
ulty. Tuesday, Feb. 11th, the Clericus of the Highlands, 
composed of the archdeaconries of Ducliess, West Ches- 
ter, and Orange, held their mor.thly meeting in the library 
of Christ church, and were entertained at dinner by the 
rector, the Rev. S. A. Weikert. The essay at the meeting 
of the clericus was presented by the Rev. John Tunis, rec- 
tor at Millbrook. The subject was ‘‘Some recent changes 
in theological studies in our seminary courses.” It was 
an able as well as a very interesting paper, and called 
forth most favorable comments from those present. 
Thursday, the 13th, the archdeaconry met at Hyde Park. 
After a celebration of the Holy Communion and sermon 
by the secretary of the diocese, the Rev. Dr. Harris, the 
meeting was called to order by the archdeacon, the Rev. 
Dr. Burgess; and much routine business transacted and re- 
ports from missionaries and committees were heard. The 
changes in the archdeaconry during the last quarter have 
been: The Rev. C. A. Arnold, of Pleasant Valley, has re- 
signed to accept the rectorship of Grace church, Dalton; 
and the Rev. Mr. Thompson, of Poughkeepsie, has been 
appointed to the work. The work at Lithgow has been 
placed in charge of the Rev. Mr. Tunis. The Rev. Mr. 
Evans has been appointed to the mission at Amenia 
Union, and has assumed his duties. 


_ gathering. 


_ ary. Atthe December visitation of the Bishop 
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Western New York 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
BurraLo.—A congregation filling the seating capacity of 
St. Paul’s attended a special service in that church Sunday 
evening, Feb. roth. The object of the service was three- 
fold—to afford an opportunity for the people to gain a 
more definite and accurate knowledge of the deplorable 


_ condition and pressing needs of the Armenian Christians to 
_ awaken sympathy for them in their distress, and to offer 


united prayer to God in their behalf. Most of the city 
clergy were present, they having closed their churches in 
the interest of this united effort. Dr. Lob- 
dell addressed the congregation, regretting 
the absence of Bishop Coxe who, however 
sent a letter and also material evidence of 
-his warm sympathy with the object of the 
Dr. Lobdell also read a letter 
from Dr. H. N. Barnum, of the A. B.C. F.M., 
at Kharput. The writer said thousands of 
Christians had been compelled to accept 
Islam or death, and to say, with agony in 
their hearts: ‘‘'There is no God but Allah 
and Mohammed is his prophet.” Many had 
accepted martyrdom rather than deny their 
Faith, The majority of the survivors of the 
massacres in the villages were now professed 
Moslems. Christian churches had been 
turned into mosques. The girls’ college of 
the mission had been burned with other 
buildings. The Rev. Abraham Yohannan, 
the speaker of the evening, was then intro- 
duced, and began by giving a brief history of 
the Armenian Church, of which St. Gregory 
was the founder. _He was a princeof. the 
ruling dynasty, and was consecrated A. D. 
302. The doctrines of the Armenian Church 
are similar to those of the Greek Church. 
Some say the Armenians are Eutychians, but 
their liturgy is founded on that of St. James 
cf Jerusalem. The prayers of St. Chrysos- 
tom and St. Basil were introduced in the 
4th century. The Christians have lived 
side by side with the Turks and lawless 
Kurds, and for centuries it has been at the 
cost of torrents of blood that they kept 
their faith and Church. “They may be ig- 
norant, superstitious,” said the speaker, 
**but they have been called on to lay down 
their lives.” Sometimes when there is dan- 
ger of a massacre they go to their church, 
receive the Holy Euckarist, and then the 
men go out and face death. They want to 
- take a few minutes to recite their Creed. It 
is especially hard forthe women. They abbor 
polygamy, but are forced by the Turks to 
accept it. These massacres have been going 
on for four long centuries. They areordered 
by the Koran,which proclaims that all others 
‘than those of the faith it inculcates are out- 
laws and aliens. The example for the Mos- 
lem is the revered prophet Mahommed, who 
put into the hands of his followers the Koran 
and the sword, with the injunction: ‘Kill 
the unbelievers if you cannot convert them.” 
The speaker read a number of letters from 
Armenians, imploring aid from relatives in 
this conntry. One letter was from a priest, 
written in English, whose church had been 
plundered. Two were written in Armenian, 
Stating that some fathers kill their daugh- 
ters to save them from the followers of Islam. 
OF the survivors of the November massacre 
5,000 women were destitute, starving and 
dying. Filth was being mixed with food to 
prevent its being used. Kerosene was poured 
on all the stored grain and fired. After the 
address an appeal for funds was made by 
Mr. Henry Howland, alayman, and by the 
Ven. Archdeacon, the result being a con- 
tribution of nearly $300. 


North Dakota 
Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Grace church, Pembina, has a very happy 
outlook, Tae Ladies’ Guild, with the gener- 
ous assistance of the men of the congrega- 
tion, have completely rejuvenated the 
church. Congregations are large and earn- 
est. The special services at the Church festi- 
vals have been well attended. A Sunday 
school has been organiz2d; and the earnest 
interest of the parents is standing beside 
the new movement. The people are loyal 
and faithful, andthe generosity of the Ladies’ 
Guild, and of individuals, at Christmas time 
will not soon be forgotten by the mission- 


The Living Church 


14 were confirmed, most of them the children of the Church. 

At the church of the Redeemer, Bathgate, in December, 
seven were confirmed. This church has always maintained 
a good Sunday school. Through the unswerving faithful- 
ness of a few, the work of the school is being well 
done. Theinfant class overflows the vestry room. Being 
made up largely of children outside the Church, its work is 
of unusual helpfulness. The Church at Bathgate contrib- 
utes generously to the missionary’s support. Here and at 


all other points in the mission, the stipend pledgedis sys- 
tematically raised and promptly paid. 


It contains, among other features: 


= Eugene Field’s Last Story 


A dainty piece of fiction.—the only unpublished story found 
among Mr. Field’s effects after his death. 


The President of the United States 


Ex-President Harrison tells what it means to be President : 
his powers and duties, his trials and annoyances. 1 
President conducts his office and what his central idea is. 


Washington’s Loves and Marriage *..2 


General Greely’s first article on 


Washington,” showing the passions which swayed the young 


Washington until his marriage. 


Mary Anderson as She is To-day 


A beautiful picture of the daily life of the woman who put 
aside the applause of two continents to lead a domestic life. 


Paderewski in His Daily Life 


A close glimpse of the great pianist as he is in private life. 
Written with his permission and revised by his secretary. 


ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY WHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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At Carlyle and Neche, and adjacent regions in North 
Dakota, are scattered Church families, reared in the 
Church of England, who have grown indifferent to the 
Church. Long distance, bad roads, and lack of opportunity 
prevents the missionary, who preaches each Sunday at 
three points, with an average extreme distance of 20 miles 
between them, from giving to these outlying places the — 
time and attention that are imperatively necessary. There 
is great need of Lhurch literature, bound and periodical, 


adult and juvenile, for circulation among these families. 
(See appeal in another column.) 
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Chicago, Febuary 29, 1896 


Rev C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


This is the most favorable season of the year for 
securing new subscriptions. Will the clergy and other 
triends,who desire to extend the field of THE LIVING 
CHURCH, now make aunited effort to aid the bublisher. 
He offers liberal commissions. Write for terms. Read 
premium offers, pages 897 and 913, and 916. 


Manning’s Meanderings 


Canon Purcell, a member of the Roman Acade- 
my of Letters, has publishedintwo bulky volumes 
a laborious account of the long and chequered ca- 
reer of Henry Edward Manning, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. Itis a biography from 
which the reader rises with very mixed feelings. 
The sayings and doings of the famous ecclesiastic 
are chronicled with a frankness that is more than 
once brutal in its unpalliated severity. Purcell 
follows the example set by Froude’s Carlyle in 
dealing with his hero, in so far as plain speaking 
and unvarnished portrayal are concerned, but he 
differs from the brilliant historian in failing to ex- 
tenuate faults. His contempt for Manning’s char- 
acter seems tobe mitigated only by his admiration 
for the pluck, push, and perseverance that over- 
came all obstacles in the way to success. This 
style of memoir is far from satisfactory in its pre- 
sentation of acomplex personality. Manning had 
faults, grave and many, but he was neither a hyp- 
ocrite nor a knave. Recognition of this fact 
would have toned the harshness of some of the 
judgments and removed not afew of the blemishes 
that disfigure a biography valuable because of its 
mass of materials and clearness of statement. 

Henry Edward Manning, the son of a wealthy 
director of the Bank of England, was born in 1807. 
The youngest member of the family, he was the 
idol of his mother who surrounded him with 
every luxury that love could suggest and money 
procure. Religious sensitiveness was developed 
in him at avery early age. When he was about 
four a cousin told him that God had a book in 
which He wrote down everything boys did that 
was wrong. This so terrified him for days that he 
was found by his mother sitting under a kind of 
table in great fear. By the time he went to 
school, that sensitiveness was somewhat dulled, 
yet even there, amid all the distractions of study 
and amusement, he was distinguished by the 
strength of his faith, a constant dread of hell, and 
a remarkable regularity in saying his prayers. At 
Oxford, which he entered in 1827, he was more 
conspicuous as an elegantly dressed young man of 
fashion than as a diligent and successful student, 
yet he made manifest his ability and power to 
work by taking a first class in classics. In college 
he showed no interest whatever in the movement 
associated with Newman’s name, and whenhe left 
the halls of learning ‘‘he had formed no religious 
opinions one way or the other.” At that time all 
his ambition lay in the direction of the House of 
Commons and a great parliamentary career. 


Here begins the manifestation of the complexity 
of the character of the man, which constitutes the 
enigma of his history. His father’s bankruptcy 
dashed his bright prospects of a seatin Parliament 
and compelled him to seek a clerk shipin the Colo- 
nial Office. While driving a pen for aliving he 
came under evangelical influences and professed 
to receive ‘‘a definite call to the service of God 
and souls.’’ So some of his utterances would have 
us believe. On the other hand,from letters written 
to intimate friends at the time, the readeris torced 
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to the conclusion that he entered holy orders 
simply to get a fellowship at his college, and that 
he looked upon the Church as a door of escape 
from the drudgery of an office. It is hard to rec- 
oncile such a sentence as “The thought of being 
a clergyman was simply repulsive to me,” with 
“a definite call to the service of God and souls.” 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that when Manning 
was ordained, in 1833, he threw himself into the 
work of his parish at Lavington with such enthu- 
siasm and success that ‘‘almost every parishioner 
became a communicant.” To all appearance he 
was a devoted worker. The death of his wife,after 
four years of anidyllic wedded life,strengthened in 
him an ardor which to his friends seemed fervent 
religionism. His promotion, in 1840, to the Arch- 
deaconry of Chichester, awoke once more in his 
breast the desire for distinction which had slum- 
bered in the happy though obscure labors of Lav- 
ington. Manning resolved to climb the ladder of 
ecclesiastical preferment. His ambition knew no 
bounds, and unhappily, it seemed to regard no 
scruples. He revealed a capacity for flinging over 
friends and even principles, when they interfered 
with his aims, which at once puzzles and pains read- 
ers who cannot understand how the pious clergy- 
man should so speedily change into the unscrupu- 
lous ecclesiastic who subordinated everything to 
his personal aggrandisement. When he saw that he 
could not secure acoveted bishopric in the Church 
of England, he deliberately made up his mind to 
go over to the Church of Rome—or at least, events 
seemed to point to such deliberateness of purpose, 
although it ought to be remembered that other 
elements beside disappointed hope entered into 
the decision. That was the turning-point of Man- 
ning’s life, and led him by a toilsome journey to 
the possession of such ecclesiastical power as rare- 
ly falls to the lot of any one man, and which sat- 
isfied even the inordinate cravings of his ambitious 
heart. 


A Religion Without Priests 
and Pastors 

Rabbi Hirsch was lately called from Chicago to 
New York, but decided to remain for the present 
with the ‘Sinai congregation.” In announcing this 
decision, the Rabbi took occasion to remark upon 
the shortcomings of his people. It appears that 
the attendance upon the synagogue or ‘‘temple,” 
as he prefers to call it, is not so well sustained as 
it ought to be, according to ‘‘the religious duty’ 
of the people. On the whole, however, he has de- 
termined to give them a further trial. After these 
preliminary words, the distinguished Rabbi 
preached asermon upon the character which he 
conceived to belong to his position. As reported 
in the daily papers, he said that in congregations 
like his, the cry to-day is for priests and pastors, 
“and if a man refuses to assume such dignity, if 
he finds no time to indulge in pastoral nonsense, 
there is no end of complaint.” In Judaism, he de- 
clares, there is no call for such a function as that 
of priesthood. For one thing, Christians consider 
that man needs some guidance in order to discern 
the difference between right and wrong. This is 
one reason why they require priests. Another is 
that priests are required in order to administer 
sacraments. But Judaism denies original sin, and 
it has no sacraments. Further on, in speaking of 
the pastoral relation, we learn that nothing of the 
kind is called for by the Jewish system. “If,” said 
the speaker, ‘‘I were to come to the house of one 
of my congregation and say, ‘Come, brother, let 
us pray,’ that brother would feel like calling up 
the patrol wagon.” It remains to inquire what the 
function of the Rabbi is, since he is neither priest 
nor pastor. The answer is ready, he is simply a 
teacher; and since people do not require to be 
taught moral discernment, and need no guidance 
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in the matter of right and wrong, we are not sur- 
prised to be told that such a teacher has to deal 
with nothing but one great study; namely, ‘Man, 
physically and intellectually; man as one of the 
universe.” 

We have referred to this exposition of the Juda- 


ism of the present day by one of its most eminent | ; 


interpreters, not by way of criticism, but purely 
on account of the profound, we may evensay, the 
pathetic, interest of the subject. For many ages Ju- 
daism had priests, and possessed a temple which 
was something far other than a house of preach- 
ing. But now for eighteen hundred years these 
things have had no place. Was it through a grad- 
ual process of evolution that Judaism stripped it- 
self of these characteristics? "Was it because, lit- 


tle by little, they were outgrown, the temple de- © 


serted of its worshipers, and the priests left 


without occupation? It would be quite in accord — 


with modern theories, if, by a process of slow de- 
cay, temple and priesthood ceased to have any 
significance, and were at last abandoned by a 
more advanced generation. But history tells us 
that these institutions were never more passion- 
ately cherished than at the moment when they 
totally and finally disappeared. The endeavor to 
maintain them was one of the most persistent and 
even desperate struggles in the annals of the hu- 
mantrace. Almost in a moment the temple and 
the priesthood went down before an irresistible 
force. And from that hour Judaism has been a re- 
ligion without a priesthood. And here a remark- 
able phenomenon appears. As the Jewish priest- 
hood and its functions vanished, the priesthood of 
the Catholic Church emerged into the light of day, 
and the nations, because they needed priests and 
pastors, gathered to Christian temples. Thisnew 
and larger Judaism, with its priesthood resting 
upon the Incarnation of the Son of God, appealed 
to the needs which men felt and will ever feel. 
The older Judaism, lacking priests, temples, and 
sacraments, did not attract them. we 


Dr. Hirsch, in another sermon, has said that ‘‘all 
religions are born in need.” “Religion in the sav- 
age races, as well as among the cultured peoples, 
owes its existence to a human need, deeply plant- 
edin the human heart.” For most thoughtful 
souls, reflecting upon their own imperfectious, 


their real selves, hardly any definition of this need | 


is required. They know what it is, and they know 
that there is but one answer to it, and that answer 
issalvation. It might be thought that even a phi- 
losopher too wise to trust the testimony of his 
heart, would at least conclude that if he would as- 
certain what that universal needis upon which re- 
ligion rests, he must inquire how it has defined it- 
self in the religious cults of the world, and that he 
would admit that the secret is to be found in pre- 
cisely those ideas which are common to all races, 
both savage and civilized. Comparative religion, 
studied from this point of view, has some wonder- 
ful lessons for the student. Everywhere is seen 
the consciousness of sin, the sense of degradation. 
Everywhere men have demanded priests and have 
required pastors and teachers of righteousness. 
But we are now taught that the involuntary, un- 
concerted, and all but universal testimony of hu- 
manity through the ages has been mistaken. The 
real need was not of the kind men thought. It was 
not connected with the conscience. It has noplace 
for priesthood or sacraments, perhaps not even 
for God. ‘‘The feeling to-day,” we are told, ‘‘is 
that God and the world to be will take care of 
themselves. This world here is our world, and it 
is our duty to make it more comfortable and en- 
durable.” This, it seems, isthe newer and broader 
religion. We cannot pretend to be surprised that 
acongregation thus instructed is with difficulty 
kept up to the duty of coming to hear its teacher, 
or that some of its members cry out for priests 
and pastors. 
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Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 
LIII. 


Let us continue to talk about the Intermediate State 
for there are most interesting points which we have 
not touched, such as the consciousness of the departed 
spirits, their occupation, their recognition of each 
other, their connection with us, the possibility of pro- 
bation for many of them, the good of prayer in their 
behalf. Wecannot discuss all these themes, but let 
us think first of the question, ‘‘Are the spirits con- 
scious, or do they all lie dormant until the resurrec- 
tion?” Many Christians have held that belief, and 
they found it in such expressions in Scripture as 
‘‘Many of them that sleepin the dust of the earth shall 
arise,” ‘‘He fell asleep,” ‘‘He was the first fruits of 
them that slept.” But do the Scriptures mean any 
more than what we mean when we use such words? I 
put on a tombstone the words, ‘‘Asleep in Jesus,” but 
I do not mean to imply in the slightest that the tenant 
of that tomb is lying somewhere in dull torpor. I 
mean that he sleeps to the sorrow and trials of this 
world. I mean simply, bodily rest. I think of his 
spirit as active, employed, palpitant with life and en- 
ergy and purpose. You are not any more dull and 
dead when you are asleep than when awake, as far as 
your spirit is concerned. Your body may lie quiet as 
if you were dead. but your soul may be far away 
climbing an Alpine peak, walking in an Italian valley, 
sailing a summer sea, battling with fierce foes, never 
more occupied, never more alive. So in the grave re- 
poses the sleeping body, but the body’s tenant has 
sped to the other world, and there is full of occupa- 
tion, full of pulsating life, a thousand times more real 
and exalted because the shackles of the body have 
been broken. Take Christ’s own special parable about 
the Intermediate State. Dives and Lazarus are both 
fully conscious, both know where they are, and one 
has already grown less selfish, for he thinks of his 
brothers yet on earth and wants to warn them from 
his fate. Our Lord certainly did not go and preach to 
a dead world. St. Paul did not hear voices in a world 
where all were asleep. It could not be better to de- 
part and go there, as St. Paul wishes he could. Think 
ef those words, ‘‘Now 1 know in part, then shall I 
know even as also I am known,” and you will begin 
to realize what a splendid world of knowledge opens 
before the enfranchised spirit. 

Do the spirits recognize each other? All nations 
have thought so. In Homer, Ulysses greets with de- 
light the form of his motherin Hades,'and Achilles and 
Patrocles are friends after death. Cicero, in that 
charming book on old age, rejoices in the prospect of 
meeting and recognizing in Hades those whom he had 
known before. But never mind these. What does the 
Bible say about it? When David was plunged in grief 
over his dead child, he said, ‘‘I shall go to him, but 
h> shall not return to me.” He certainly thought 
then that they would know each other in the next 
world. Does not our Lord plainly teach recognition 
when he tells the thief that they shall be together in 
Paradise? How could they be together without mutual 
recognition? What does our Lord mean when he tells 
us to make friends of our wealth, so that when we die 
those friends may receive us into everlasting habita- 
tions? Does He not mean that those °whom we have 
helped will know us, and’be the first to welcome us to 
the other world? But I will be asked, how about those 
who have been married twice? Will they recognize 
two wives in the other world? Our Lord meets that 
by His words about that bond: ‘‘Theyneither marry, 
nor are given in marriage;” and the following words, 
which I take from Luckock, are much to the point: 
‘‘Marriage was an ordinance to provide for the con- 
tinuance of the humanrace. It ends with earth, but 
in so far asa spiritual bond exists between married 
persons it will continue.” There is no eternal prin- 
ciple inherent in marriage. Love, friendship, con- 
geniality, these can endure, but all that is of earth 
and physical perishes with earth. 


But will not sorrow be felt there for the absence of 
some whom we had dearly loved on earth, but whose 
lives unfitted them for Paradise? Yes, I am sure it 
will, for even our own dear Lord sorrows in heaven 
over our sins, but the clear vision we will have of 
God’s perfect justice will soften the sharpest stroke 
and fully satisfy us. Can changes take place in the 
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Intermediate State? The Catholic Church has always 
held that one great reason for the existence of such a 
state is for the purifying of souls. Is it not true of the 
great majority of souls that they are very imperfect? 
They do not deserve hell, and yet they are very far 
from being fit for heaven. Take the most righteous 
person, does not he, and do we not all, need much 
cleansing? Do not we need to have the bandage of 
prejudice taken from our eyes, so that we can see 
clearly the right and the true before we pass on to 
the higher glory? Donotconfound what I say with 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory. That im- 
plies a flame of fire in which you will suffer physical 
pain, and it is taught that those on earth can shorten 
the years of that pain by prayer and Masses; that the 
Pope has power to let you out of that place. This is 
distinctly condemned in an article of our Church, and 
is an entirely different thing from the gradual progress 
in holiness and in purity of souls that restin Paradise. 
Then there is the interesting question of longer pro- 
bation of certain classes; for example, the untold mil- 
lions of heathen who never heard of Christ. Can they 
be punished for not doing what they could not possi- 
bly do, and be sent to hell? To hold that is to hold 
Calvinism, not the Catholic creed. But that does not 
apply tous, We have hadasufficient probation. From 
our childhood we have known our fullduty. If we 
sin, we sin wilfully, and must take the consequences. 
I do not know clearly what an adequate probation is, 
but I do know that now is the time for us to seek our 
God. 


Atheism and Agnosticism 


BY THE REV. A. SNYDER 


II, 


It is aside from my present purpose to enter into any 
extended discussion of either atheism or agnosticism. 
It is enough to say of atheism that itis only a thecry. 
Inthe nature of the case it can never be anything 
more than that. Itis incapable of proof. It is irrec- 
oncilable with indisputable facts. It accounts for 
nothing. It explains nothing. Asa working theory 
it breaks down on the first text and fails on every fur- 
ther trial. It does not lessen, it only increases, the 
mystery of existence. As long as a theory does that, 
it never can seriously rival one that vastly lessens the 
mystery. The presumptions are all against it aslong 
as it sheds no ray of light on the dark problem of life, 
but only shrouds it in athickerdarkness. In other 
words, the atheistic theory is unscientific in that it 
does not reduce the problem of life to its simplest and 
lowest terms. Nor does agnosticism doso any more 
successfully. It is, in fact, only a milder-mannered 
atheism. Atheism is an ugly word. It has an ill 
name; has long been in bad repute; has long been as- 
sociated in men’s minds with some of the most tragic 
eventsin human history. Few men would willingly 
be known as atheists; none of the bettersort. We 
have, however, in these latter days the same thing 
under another name. Agnosticism is another, al- 
though milder, form of atheism. It adraits that the 
contention of the dogmatic atheist is untenable. But 
practically it comes to like conclusions and influences 
character and conduct in identically the same way. It 
tries to obliterate from the mind any distinction be- 
tween knowing in part and knowing perfectly. Itis 
true that, in a sense, we are all agnostics; that in re- 
ligion as in everything, the known stretches off into 
the unknown; that there is that in the Infinite of which 
we now know little or nothing at all, and doubtless 
that which we can never know. And yet because we 
do not know everything, it does not follow that we do 
not know anything, or that what we do know is not of 
the utmost importance tous. It mightas well be said 
that because we do not know what electricity is, there- 
fore we know nothing about it, or that what we do 
know is of no practical value. {tis not necessary to 
say that our present knowledge of God is partial, ina 
sense, imperfect, and that the finite never can ade- 
quately know the Infinite. Wecan never comprehend 
God, but we can and do apprehend Him as ‘‘God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” There 
is avast difference between apprehension and com- 
prehension. 

Every one can apprehend the fact that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is the great apostle of agnosticism, and that 
he is the author of various works ‘‘in which are some 
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things hard to be understood.” As for example, he 
tells us that the present universe bas been evclved 
by ‘‘a change from an indefinite, incoherent homoge- 
neity toa definite, coherent heterogeneity through con- 
tinuous differentiations and integrations,” 

There are, of course, some who understand per- 
fectly well what he means, yet, doubtless, to tke 
many these words of his are utterly unintelligible. 
But because they do not understand him jn this in- 
stance, it does not follow that it is always the case. 
His incomprehensibility does not destroy for them his 
intelligibility. The agnostic tell us that although 
there must be a First Cause, which, if we choose, we 
may call God, yet that He is, and in the nature of the 
case must be, both unknown and unknowable. If we 
ask, Why? we are told that the finite cannot compre - 
hend the [nfinite, and that the knowledge of _the Infi- 
nite and Unconditioned transcends all human thought . 
And so the agnostic claims that we neither know, nor 
can know, anything as to the being or nature of God; 
that we have no right to assign to Him any attribute 
or quality whatsoever, good or bad; that the Unknown 
and Unknowable need not, and, in fact, should not, 
concern us one way or the other; that what we do, or 
refrain from doing, may be of importance to usand to 
other men, but that we have no reason for supposing 
that itcan concern God. Weare, in fact, told that we 
have no right to speak of ‘‘the unknown God” as Him 
or It, or attribute to God either personality or any 
other quality or characteristic whatsoever. 

Agnosticism is therefore destructive not only of re- 
ligion but of morals as well. Ifits argument is good 
foranything, it must be for everything. If it is valid 
against what the Christian Faith tells us of God, then 
it must be equally valid against knowledge of every 
sort whatsoever. Turn to what field of knowledge or 
point of observation we will, we find that the known 
soon stretches off into the unknown, the illimitable, the 
transcendent. But on this score to deny the reality 
and value of what we do know is to commit intellectu- 
al suicide and bring in universal scepticism. 


Letters to the Editor 


EPISCOPAL OVERSIGHT 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


The query of Mr. Meares in your issue of Feb. 1sth, re- 
garding the cession of certain counties in Western Texas, 
is a very natural one. Undoubtedly it was the intention 
of the House of Bishops to include the county of Brewster 
among the ceded counties. Its geographical position 
would necessitate this. The committee on dumestic mis- 
sions, of the House of Bishops, to whom this matter was 
referred, submitted its report on the data furnished it by 
the Bishops of Western Texas and New Mexico. The 
omission of Brewster county was evidently an oversight 
on the part of these Bishops. The mistake cannot be rec 
tified until the next meeting of the General Convention, 
when it will doubtless be done. 

M. N. GILBERT, 
Sec. of Committeeon Domestic Missions, House of Bishops. 
St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 15th. 


OUR OLD PRAYER BOOKS 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


I was interested in a recent discussion in your paper as 
to what to do with the old Prayer Books. My own collec-— 
tion begins with the first I owned, dated about 1850, finely 
bound, but poorly printed on worn type, and with imper- 
fect letters amended by myself in pen and ink; it is bound 
with the old hymns and Psalms in metre, and has several 
pictures of our Lord, which serve as indices to the several 
parts of the service. I carried it with me throughout the 
war, and it was my only Church service during the greater 
part of four years; it served also for my assembled com- 
trades on various special occasions. Next is a smaller book, 
with a beautiful scarlet cross on the cover,which my young 
daughter thought was stylish enough to carry back and 
forth to church. A good old Irish lady, observing her with 
the book one Sunday, asked where she lived, and, being 
told, replied: ‘‘Why! I didn’t know any Catholics lived on 
your street.” My four-year old boy learned to read from 
it before he knew the separate letters, by having the cate- 
chism read to him from another book. My complaint of 
this and of most editions is that the catechism is in too fine 
print; it should be inlarge primer type. Iam afraid that 
this particular book is responsible for this same son having 
to wear spectacles in his young manhood. Next comesa 
little larger book, arranged in double columns, which 
served until Ihad to have larger type. Then came a larger 
book,about 4x6 inches, with large type, which is a comfort 
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to read,and which I now keep in my own special snuggery, 
handy to my arm chair after the lamp is lighted; next are 
separate books for the childrens’ Confirmations. These all 
are books of memories and associations; my own beloved 
partner for nearly forty years has gone to her rest in Par- 
adise, but some familiar collect or quaint archaism of the 
ancient English frequently brings to mind some casual re- 
mark of hers relating toit. Now comes the beautiful edi- 
tion of the revised Prayer Book, with Hymnal to match, in 
large type,devoted to the special use in church; the others 
are for the home, and are just as good, to all intents, for 
such use. My only remark about the new book is that the 
title should read ‘‘according to the use of the Church in 
the United States of America,” and the catechism should 
be uniformly in very large type in all editions, so that 
young children may be taught to read fromit. A bright 
and ipterested child will learn to read quicker in the way 
I have indicated, than by learning the separate letters. I 
myself unconsciously learned both question and answer 
by heart by thus teaching them to my children. I had 
long been curious to know the history of this good old 
form of sound words, and I learned it, unexpectedly. 
C. G. H. 
Dorchester, Epiphany, 1896. 


GREATER LIBERALITY NEEDED 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

It seems to me astonishing that while people are willing 
and do give liberally to charitable institutions, they do so 
little, comparatively, towards supporting the Church from 
which comes the direction to all good actions. How sel- 
dom we hear of any one either giving money or leaving it 
by willin any large sum to pay off indebtedness or to en- 
dow achurch. Is it possible that our Christianity does 
not among the larger number of our people rise above a 
bare philanthrory? 

Think how many a poor priest is hampered in his work 
by the want of means, and the cares unrighteously placed 
upon him by the failure of the laity to relieve him of all 
those that are purely financial. Cannot we of the laity 
bear in mind that the first duty is ‘‘te seek the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness?” G. E. F. 


THE CLERGYMEN’S RETIRING FUND SOCIETY 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

It is known to many members of the above-mentioned 
society that measures have been for some time under von- 
sideration to transfer its locality to the State and city of 
New York. 

This result has now been accomplished. An enabling 
act was secured from the legislature of New Jersey au- 
thorizing the transfer to a corporation having the same 
purposes and objects as the society already existing, and 
assuming all the obligations and duties thereof. 

A corporation has accordingly been formed for this end, 
under the laws of the State of New York, by the name of 
The Clergymen’s Retiring Fund Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, and having in all 
respects the same purposes as that already existing. Its 
directors are the same persons as were trustees of the 
older society. Its objects and its methods are the same. 

This society has entered uponits work. Its treasurer is 
Mr. Elihu Chauncey, to whom all dues, subscriptions, and 
donations are to be paid. His address is 175 Ninth ave., 
New York City. The Rev. Jas. H. Lamb, Ph.D, of Moores- 
town, N. J., has been appointed financial secretary, and 
is alone authorized to collect all pledges or subscriptions, 
and pay them to the treasurer, Mr. Lambis earnestly 
commended to the confidence of the Church, and asks the 
co operation of allinterested in or connected with the so - 
diety. Jas. R. DAVENPORT, 

Secretary. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


I have been deeply interested in the many articles 
which have recently appeared in THE Livinc CHURCH on 
Sunday schools, and especially two: one speaking of the 
duties of priest and parents, and the other dwelling some- 
what on the infant class as a part of the important work of 
early impressions and teachings. The most effective Sun- 
day schools I have known have been those where the 
children were brought from the Sunday school to the 
church, and there took partin a ‘‘children’s service,” and 
were questioned by the rector upon the catechism and the 
Christian year. When lessons are truly Churchly: all is 
satisfactory, but in a certain lesson book now used in some 
parishes, ‘‘adapted” from a dissenting compilation, instead 
of the subject being suited to the Life of our Lord, as so 
beautifully illustrated in our Church's order, I was grieved 
to hear that at Christmas the lesson,then in the New Testa- 
ment, was upon the Crucifixion! How different is the 
course of instruction in the Rey. W. Gwynne’s Manual. 
As to home teaching, what can be expected where the 
public school is allin all, and children are too busy to give 
tp an hour during the week to missionary work and teach- 
ing, so that one is scarcely surprised to find in the infant 
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class evidences of such absence of spiritual knowledge 
and parental instruction as to make one feel despair almost 
at the task before a teacher with only a hurried session in 
which to accomplish a momentous duty! With only aserv- 
ice for children in the church perhaps twice a year, and as I 
say,the apparent indifference on the part of parents as to the 
soul’s health of these dear little ones, what wonder that 
reverence is lacking, and that ‘‘“Mother Church” has a very 
indefinite meaning? Then, as to the teachers, so many of 
whom are pressed into theservice, quite incompetent often, 
either spiritually or intellectually, can we be shocked at 
hearing that some one is teaching that many of the 
Old Testament stories are allegories, thus sadly hurting 
young mindsintheir early budding of undoubted faith. 
The examination for Sunday school teachers to test that 
all are well grounded is certainly more important than any 
week-day requirements. Cannot wise heads and great 
hearts lead the way to this preparation, as has been sug- 
gested in one or more letters recently published? What is 
said about the contending for prizes and attending many 
Sunday schools, especially before Christmas, is all too 
true, and these are evils which should be eradicated. 
An Anxious SunpDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE KING 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


I notice in your issue of 23rd November last an account 
of the third corvention of the above Order held at New 


York. Will you kindly allow me to ask the secretary to in-- 


form me, either direct or through your columns, upon the 
following points: 

C1.) In the event of my wishing to establish a branch 
of the Order here, how is it to be done? I mean, is it nec- 
essary to apply to America for a charter, or are there head- 
quarters in Australia, as in the case of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew? (2.) Arethe American rules binding on all 
branches, or can they be adapted for local use, ¢. ¢., al- 
tered, added to, ortakenfrom? (3.) What (if any) is the 
amount of the annual dues? 

It seems to me that this organization will meet a felt 
need; viz, of some means of retaining girls on leaving 
Sunday school, either in the school or church. At present 
I do not know of any such means, and a guild does not 
seem to meet the case—at least, such has been my expe- 
rience. THomas SYMONDS. 

Abbotsford, Melbourne, Australia, Jan. 15th, 1896. 


ANOTHER HERO 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


In your issue of Feb. t5th I notice your mention of the 
heroic Boer who was killed at Dornkop while attempting to 
give water to a wounded enemy. 

On the 2nd night of Gettysburg my company was on the 
skirmish or picket line, in the large oak woods at the foot 
of Culp’s Hill. Between the two lines,which were not more 
than one hundred yards apart, lay a great number of dead 
and wounded Federals. Some of the latter were crying 
piteously for water. Our orders forbade firing, save at a 
heavy body of troops. The Federals seemed to have no 
such orders. I wondered at the frequent fusillades nearly 
in front of me, as we were nearly all behind trees. At 
length I heard Wm. Taylor, of Georgetown, D.C.,call out: 
“You fools, I just want to give one of your men some 
water.” He then explained to me, who was next him, that 
every time he started out from his tree the enemy would 
fire on him and drive him back—the bright moon making 
every movement plainly visible. On his next attempt he 
was not molested, and went to a man much nearer the 
enemy’s lines than to our own, giving him the mouthful 
or two of water left in hiscanteen. The enemy allowed 
him to return to his tree in peace, and not another shot at 
that point on the line disturbed the night. Such deeds are 
worthy of record. W. iH. L. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. L. R. F. Davis, rector of Calvary church, Rockdale, 
Pa., has resigned therefrom, to take effect March srst. 

The Rev. Henry Macbeth, curate of Trinity church, New 
Haven, Conn., has changed his residence from 92 Park st., to 34 
College st. 

The address of the Rev. Colin S. Bassett will be, in future , 
Holy Cross House, Westminster, Md. 

The Rev. Henry C. Parkman has resigned the charge of St. 
Paul’s church, Las Vegas, N. M. His address for the present is 
No. 802 D st., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

The address of the Rev. C. A. Cummings is Belvidere, Ill. 

The Rev. Dr. Hartley, mission priest of St. Mary’s church for 
colored people, Vicksburg, Miss., was elected on Jan. 31st, 1896, 
a member of the American Historical Society, and on the roth 
inst., to membership in the American Geographical Society. 

The postoffice address of Rev. Jas, E. Poindexter is changed 
from Port Tobacco to La Plata, Md, Please address according- 
ly. 

The Rev. Theodore B, Foster has resigned the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s church, Pawtucket, R.I., and accepted that of Trinity 
church, Rutland, Vt. He expects to enter upon his duties at the 
latter place the 4th Sunday in Lent, March rsth, 


Feb. 29, 1896 


The Rev. Arthur Howard Noll, formerly rector of Mt. Olivet 
church, New Orleans, has accepted a call to the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Nashville, Tenn., and entered upon the work of 
his new parish on Quinquagesima Sunday, 

The Rey. Kirkland Huske has accepted the rectorship of All 
Saints’ parish, Great Neck, L. I., to take effect March rst, 

The Rev, Maurice S, Bywater has resigned the rectorship of 
Christ church, Waterloo, Ia. 

The Rey. Robert N. K. Harris, of Niles City, has added to his 
work the care of the mission church, Wibeaux, Mont. 

The Rev. C. D. Brown has resigned charge of Grace church, 
Decorah, the church of the Saviour, Clermont, and St. Paul’s 
church, Cresco, Ia. 

The Rev. J. R. L. Nisbett has accepted the rectorship of St. 
Barnabas’ church, Philadelphia, and entered upon his duties. 

TheRev. James P, Hawkes has accepted the care of St. Paul’s 
church, Dedham, Mass, 


The Rev. W.O. Lamson is temporarily in charge of the church ~ 


of the Good Shepherd, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Rev. F. S. Harraden is about to sail for Europe. 


The Rev. Dr. I. McK. Pittenger sailed Wednesday, Feb. rath, 
for a visit to Europe and the Holy Land. 


The Rev. L. R. F. Davis has resigned the rectorship of Cal- 
vary church, Rockdale, Pa, 


The Rev. R. H. Wright has become rector of St. John’s Free 
chureh, Philadelphia. 

The Rey. J. K. Mason, of St. James’ church, Richmond, Va., 
who was recently called to succeed Bishop Burton at St. An- 
drew’s, Louisville, Ky., announces that he will enter upon his 
new duties April 19th. 

The Rev. G. Sherwood Whitney, priest in charge of St. Paul’s 
church,Savanna, Ill, has been granted three months’ leaveof ab- 
sence by the Bishop of Chicago, and should be addressed until 
May 1st, Hotel Marmol, Topo Chico, Monterey, Mexico, He will 
have charge of the American congregation in Monterey, during 
his stay there. 


Appeals 

THE legal title of the General Board of Missions is The Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episoo - 
pal Church in the United States of America, 

Domestic missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions and 
thirty-seven dioceses, including work among Indians and col- 
ored people. Foreign missions in China, Japan, Africa Greece 
and Haiti. 


By the action of the late General Convention additional re 
sponsibilities were put upon the Board, which will require in- 
creased offerings immediately. 

OFFERINGS in all congregations are urgently requested early 
in the year. 

Remittance should be sent to the order of the Society, 28: 
Fourth ave., New York; communications to the REV. WM. S. 
LANGFORD, D D., general secretary, Church Missions House. 


APPEAL FOR BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


I should be very grateful for the following second-hand pe- 
triodicals, to be sent weekly (they can be sent as second-class 
matter): 1rocopies Sg7rzt of Missions, 10 copies LIVING CHURCH, 
1o copies Church Standard, 32 copies Young Churchman, or 
Young Christzan Soldier; 20 copies Shefhera’s Arms. Of tccksI 
desirezo Lenten Manuals, 20 Goulburn’s *'Thoughts on Personal 
Religion.” Cannot some English reader of THE LiVINGCHURCH 
induce a dozen or so of constant readers of Goulburn to replace 
their worn copies, assembling and sending the latter for circula- 
tion (not distribution) among the newly confirmed and others? 
They may be consigned to me per Bull and Auvache, London; 
and B. Westermann & Co.,:importers, New York. Postoffice 
address, St. Vincent, Minn., U.S.A. Papers should be ad- 
dressed St. Vincent, Minn. Will not some who have, and read, 
help to feed the Master’s sheep? P. B. PEABODY. 


Church and Parish 


TEMPORARY SUPPLY.—A clergyman without cure until Sep- 
tember rst, is, in the mean time, open to engagements for occa- 
sional duty. CLERICUS, this office, 


WANTED.—An experienced young priest (unmarried), a grad- 
uate of the General Theological Seminary, an extempore preach- 
er, desires a colored parish, mission, or school. Address, 
JOHANNES HENRICUS, care of LIVING CHURCH. 


ALTAR BREAD: Priests’ wafers one cent; people’s wafers; 20 
cents a hundred; plain sheets two cents. Address, A. G, 
BLOOMER, 4 W. 2nd st., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. : 


ORGANIST and Choirmaster wants position, vested choir, long 
experience; success assured; satisfactory references; short triai 
accepted. Terms reasonable. ANGLICAN, this office. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT.—John Sutcliffe, 7o2 Gaff Building, Chica- 
go, makes a specialty of churches. It will pay those expecting to 
build to communicate with him, 


WANTED.—Parish paying moderate, but sure, salary, by priest, 
sound High Churchman, not ritualist. Age 37; small family; 
musical; favoring vested choirs, Highest recommendations by 
his own bjshop and otherclergy. Nothing vacant in home dio- 
cese, else this advertisement would notappear. Address Fi- 
DELITY, care LIVING CHURCH. 


For Sale 


WESTCHESTER HILLS, one hour from New York, 96 acres and 
charming residence, Price, $18,000, Liberal mortgage if ‘de- 
sired. MOORE, 359 Mulberry st., Newark, N. J. 
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New York. It isa delight to listen to her diamond- 
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arose from the fact that Hubert had been one of five 


a The Lditor’s Tabie 


Kalendar, February, 1896 


2, PURIFICATION, B. V. M. Septuagesima. White. 

g. Sexagesima. Violet. 

16. Quinquagesima, Violet. 

1g. ASH WEDNESDAY. Violet, 
23, ~«rst Sunday in Lent. Violet (Red at Evensong). 
24 ST. MATTHIAS. Red. 
26. EMBER Day. Violet. 

28. EMBER Day. Violet 


Lenten Hymn 
BY MARY ANN THOMSON 


Lgl Have mercy, Lord, and hear our prayer 
In this accepted day of grace; 
Thou, in Thy wondrous love, didst bear 
The sins of all our fallen race; 
For us, O Lamb forsinners slain, 
Let not Thy passion prove in vain. 


Have mercy on us when we fast 

and weep and pray before Thy throne; 
Let true contrition for the past 

By future deeds of good be shown; 
O let us notin sin remain,} ~ 
And fast and weep and pray in vain. 


Have mercy on us when we feel 
The secret load of guilt within;: 
Have mercy on us when we kneel 
To tell our mournful tale of sin; 
Nor let the power to loose its chain 
Be granted, Lord, for us in vain. 


Have mercy when the heart iscold 
And penitence hath there no room,’ 
And bii our faith Thy Cross behold, 
Endured to save from sin’s dread doom; 
Let not Thy Lenten call again, 
@n ears unwilling fall in vain. 


Have mercy, Lord, and hear our prayer; 
~ Be Thou our Helper ever near; ; 
° Let all on earth Thy mercy share 
And all departed in Thy fear;' 
For none, O Lamb for sinners slain! 
Let Thine oblation prove in vain. 


Philadelphia, Lent, 1896. 


Mr. Gladstone’s edition of Bishop Butler's works, 


in two volumes, will shortly be issued from the Clar- 


endon press. This has been a labor of love on the 
part of the aged statesman, who has lately made a 
valiant defense of his favorite philosopher in the 
Nineteenth Century, and has thereby drawn the fire of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. ‘‘Who is there,” asks Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘‘among the ancient philosophers, unless, per- 
haps, Aristotle, the tissue of whose thought is closer 
than that of Butler?” He has, therefore, broken up 
his author’s writings into sections, supplying to every 
section a heading indicating its contents. He has 
added a limited number of notes, explaining and illus- 
trating the meaning of the text. There is also a full 
index toeach volume. Mr. Gladstone ends a brief 
statement of the objects he has endeavored to accom- 
-plish with words of apology: ‘‘Bstter thus than not at 
all.” 


By the death of Mrs. Mary Gibson, widow of Henry 
C. Gibson, which occurred in Philadelphia, Feb. 12th, 
the noted art collection, valued at $300,000, passes now 
to the possession of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Mr. Gibson died in 1892, and left his paint- 
ings to his wife, and, after her decease, to the Acade- 
my. The collection comprises about 120 canvases, 
and Mr. Gibson gave to its gathering his best and most 
earnest work. While in Rome, some 20 years ago, 
Mr. Gibson, at a cost of $30,000, had twelve life-size 
half portraits made in mosaic of the Twelve Apostles, 
which he presented to St. James’ church, Philadel- 
phia, and which, at that time, were the first mosaics 
ever placed in an American church. After his de- 
cease, the family caused to be erected, as a memorial, 
the beautiful stone tower and spire which stands at 
the corner of 22nd and Walnut sts., adjoining the 
church, and with which it is connected by a cloister. 
The tower is enriched by carvings in high relief, rep- 
resenting the scenes in life of St, James’, and eight 
statues, in heroic size, of the Apostles. 


Miss Kingsley, the daughter of Charles Kingsley, 
whom everybody remembers with pleasure and ad- 
miration, has been giving some excellent readings in 
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like speech, clear cut and brilliant in its graceful ex- 
actness. One can hardly say which is most attractive, 
her beautiful English, her phenomenally beautiful 
French, or the excellent ideas she gives utterance to 
in her charming papers on art. The paper it was my 
good fortune to hear was on ‘‘Portrait, Decorative, 
and Religious Painters.” It was wholly given up to 
the discussion of modern French art, as represented 
by Baudry, Puvis de Chavannes, and others. The 
glory of this latter artist was especially dwelt upon. 
He was spoken of, not as a painter who thinks, but a 
thinker who paints. It was a most happy summing 
up of his great qualities as seen in the immortal frescoes 
which illustrate the Legend of St. Genevieve in the 
Pantheon in Paris. Thelecturer rather derided the 
work of such men as Jean Beraud, who have given us, 
in modern dress, ‘‘The Magdalen” and ‘‘The Crucifix- 
ion;” but may it not have been the artist’s idea thus 
to attract our attention to the fact that Christ and His 
mission are as much needed now as in far off Syria in 
the ages past? A little shock of that kind is useful. 
The saints on a gold background are beautiful, and 
the diluted tints and attenuated forms of Puvis de 
Chavannes in his lovely frescoes are mystic and true 
to high ideals; but all truthis not here represented. 
There is also the truth of conflict, strife, unrest, and 
horror, and all the trials of our own day, and there are 
those who try to represent them in realistic form and 
manner, which can be understood of all. But this in 
passing. There was all through Miss Kingsley’s pa- 
per the evidence of careful study and a profound ven- 
eration for truth, the power to express it, and the 
heroic qualities exhibited in the self-denying labors of 
those who, through poverty and discouragement, win 
their way to fame and a place in the Luxembourg. K. 


Monograpks of Church History 


HUBERT WALTER, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 


(Second Series) 


BY M. E. J. 


The chancellorship of Hubert Walter marks an era 
in the civil government of England. His primacy 
seems to have left the see of Canterbury just where he 
found it spiritually, though educationally in a better 
condition. The inference is plain. He was a clever 
financier, a shrewd politician, an excellent disciplin- 
arian, conscientious in the performance of the routine 
duties of his see; no scholar, but a patron of learning, 
clear-headed, calm, just, and estimable; but, as far as 
we can see, entirely devoid of warmth and magnetism, 
of earnestness and devotion—a strange contrast to his 
friend and predecessor, Baldwin the Crusader. It is 
extremely hard tojudge justly, at this distance of time, 
of his private character. He was kind to the poor and 
needy, honest and upright, but so self-contained that 
only in one instance on record did he allow himself to 
express unkind feelings or to act unjustly towards an- 
other. This was Geoffry, Archbishop of York, whose 
warm, passionate nature was at a disadvantage in con- 
tact with the colorless calmness of his life-long enemy. 
It is for this reason that there is little personal interest 
in the life which we are now considering, yet he held 
in his hands the threads of so many events important 
to the history of both Church and State that it is in- 
structive to follow his career with attention. 

He was a gentleman by birth, education, and feel- 
ing. Itis impossible to imagine his doing or saying 
a discourteous thing. He is described as ‘‘tall of stat- 
ure, wary of counsel, subtle of wit, though not elo- 
quent in speech.” He received his education in the 
house ot Ralph de Glanville who had married his 
aunt, and it was little wonder that his attention was 
early turned to affairs of State. For some time after 
his ordination he. served his uncle as chaplain, and 
Gervase says, ‘‘shared with him the government of 
England.” 

In 1185 he was made baron of the exchequer, and 
was one of six envoys appointed by Henry II. to ne- 
gotiate with the monks of Christ church, Canterbury, 
in the matter of the election of a primate. In 1186 
he was made dean of York, and it was at this 
time that his enmity to Geoffry Plantagenet be- 
gan. It is matter for conjecture whether this first 


nominees to the see of York rejected by King Henry, 
with the evident intention of ultimately bestowing the 
preferment upon his favorite son, But it is certain 
that he not only opposed Geoffry’s election, but that 
he afterwards made a great deal of trouble for him in 
the chapter. Geoffry was, however, soon relieved of 
his presence, asin 1189 Hubert was made Bishop of 
Salisbury, and the next year sailed for the Holy Land. 
How his see was administered in his absence does not 
appear, but he followed the example ot many holy men 
who judged the call to redeem the Holy Sepulchre 
greater than the care of their flocks at home. In this 
Crusade Hubert earned only praises for his valor in 
battle, and his kindness and devotion to the sick and 
wounded. After the death of the good Archbishop 
Baldwin, the principal spiritual care and power de- 
volved upon him, and he acted with great vigor and 
ability. The Christian host before Acre was suffering 
with hunger and disease, and the energetic bishop set 
himself to work to relieve their distress as far as pos- 
sible. He urged the soldiers to attend service in the 
camp chapel, and he instituted a custom for the army 
when marching, of which Vinsauf speaks with enthu- 
siasm: 

“It was the custom of the army each night before 
lying down to rest to depute some one to stand in the 
middle of the camp and cry out with a loud voice: 
‘Help, help for the Holy Sepulchre!’ The rest of the 
army took it up and repeated the words, and, stretch- 
ing their hands to heaven, amid a profusion of tears, 
prayed for the mercy and assistance of God in the 
cause. Then the herald himself repeated the words in 
a loud voice: ‘Help, help, for the Holy Sepulchre,’ and 
every one repeated it after him a second time, and so 
likewise a third time, with contrition of heart and 
abundant weeping.” 

The arrival of the kings of England and France re- 
lieved the terrible sufferings of the besiegers, and they 
were able to make an assault upon the city, in which 
Bishop Hubert was one of the most courageous and 
gallant leaders. There were so many ecclesiastics bear- 
ing arms in the Holy War that it was not considered 
at all remarkable for a bishop to exchange his pastoral 
staff for a sword, his mitre for a helmet. 

After the surrender of Acre, Richard appointed 
Hubert to negotiate with Saladin. The king of 
France had deserted his allies, and recalled his troops. 
Richard was too ill even to preside in the council. 
The English army, diminished by battle and disease, 
disheartened by inability even to approach the Holy 
City, was in a most desperate condition. The Bishop, 
comprehending the state of affairs and the only possi- 
ble remedy, called together the nobles and. earnestly 
entreated them to make a truce with the Infidels, This 
was a hard thing to expect of them when they had come 
so far, through such dangers and difficulties, and had 
accomplished so little. But they had to acknowledge 
that Hubert was right, and sorrowfully decided to 
humble themselves to ask of Saladin a three years’ 
truce, The request was granted, and, in addition, 
safe conduct to all pilgrims who wished to visit the 
Holy Sepulchre before returning home. Three parties 
accordingly set out for Jerusalem, one of them in 
charge of Hubert Walter. He was received with 
great courtesy by Saladin, who invited him to con- 
sider the royal palace his home. He declined this 
honor, saying, ‘‘We are but pilgrims,” but he had a 
most interesting interview with the noble Saracen, in 
which the character of the English King was discussed 
very freely. The Bishop said: 

“In truth, as concerns my lord the king, I will only 
say what justice demands—that he has no equal 
among all the knights of the world either for valor or 
for liberality in giving, for he is in everything dis- 
tinguished for every excellent quality.” 

Saladin for his part gave Richard full credit for his 
courage, but remarked with great wisdom that he was 
probably rash and reckless. The chroniclers tell us 
that he displayed to the Bishop a piece of the true 
Cross,and invited him to make any one requestof him, 
promising that it should be granted. With most char- 
acteristic forethought, Hubert asked for 24 hours in 
which to consider his demand. After careful deliber- 
ation, he decided that the most desirable favor which 
Saladin could grant would be to allow two Latin 
priests and two deacons, supported by the offerings of 
the faithful, to be established at Jerusalem, and al- 
lowed to perform divine service at the Holy Sepulchre; 
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this request to be extended also to Nazareth and 
Bethany. The favor was granted,and the good Bishop 
returned to the camp, happy in having been allowed 
to accomplish this much for the?honor of these holy 
places. os 

Upon Hubert fell the responsibility of conducting 
the English army back to Europe. Upon reaching 
Sicily, they heard of King Richard’s captivity, and he 
immediately set about obtaining his release. He had 
an interview with the royal prisoner at the castle of 
Trifels, and then hurried home to do all that was pos- 
sible to raise the enormous ransom of £100,000. 

From his prison Richard sent a recommendation 
that Hubert should be made Primate in the place of 
Baldwin, and the whole nation doubtless concurred 
in the choice, for his praise was in every man’s mouth. 
Though Longchamps was still chancellor, Hubert had 
the power of viceroy, and virtually ruled the kingdom 
until Richard’s return. He set to work in a most 
practical and business-like way to raise the king’s 
ransom, and so arranged matters that every man con- 
tributed in proportion to his means, so that in a won- 
derfully short time the required sum was secured. 
He demanded from the knights ascutage, from every 
freeman a fourth of his personal property, from the 
Cistercians and Gilbertines a year’s wool, and the 
treasures from the great churches. The people re- 
sponded with loyal enthusiasm, and by February, 1194, 
the money was in hand. Under the circumstances 
this was a wonderful thing to have accomplished, in 
so shortatime. The resources of the country had 
been drained a few years beforein preparation for the 
Crusade, thousands of men had been taken from the 
fields, and from the different industries of the coun- 
try to serve in the war, therefore the annual returns 
must have been greatly reduced. The land had been 
torn by internal dissensions, king, primate, justiciar, 
absent for more than three years, and yet at the end 
of the time this elab-rate scheme of heavy taxation 
was carried out peacefully and thoroughly, and the 
king was once more at liberty. But Richard cared 
little for the sacrifices of his subjects by which that 
liberty was bought. He was grateful to Hubert, for 
he considered him a most valuable minister, but upon 
the nation and its most loyal welcome he bestowed 
little attention, 

Ralph de Glanville had died in the Holy Land and 
his office of justiciar was now given to Hubert, a most 
wise and suitable choice, for he naturally carried on 
the policy of his friend and patron, and the wise plans 
of Henry II. were developed under his administra- 
tion. ‘If Richard cared nothing for England hecared 
much for the money of Englishmen. In Archbishop 
Hubert Walter he found during the latter years of his 
reign a minister who could draw wealth from his sub- 
jects without subjecting them to the miseries of an ir- 
regular and capricious tyranny. Walter's administra- 
tion therefore was a time of silent growth in Eng- 


land.” * 
(To be continued.) 


Some Practical Suggestions 
for Lent 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
III. 
Our Duty to Our Own Souls 


Lent is the season in which it is the duty of every 
Christian to cultivate all means of grace which the 
Church appoints, in order that a marked advance may 
be made in the spiritual life. Were we to study mu- 
sic under some noted professor, we should feel our- 
selves very blameworthy if we did not improve every 
hour of practice, and learn all that was possible at 
each lesson. Yet when our Mother, the Church, ap- 
points a special training season for the study of the 
great lessons of life, many give no heed to her teach- 
ings, ignore her rules, and then, when the school of 
life is ended, they will find, alas, that the lessons have 
been ill-learned, the time of probation is past, and 
they have failed! 

No one has a right to the rejoicings of Easter who 
has not striven to keep faithfully the Forty Days’ Fast. 
Many are eager for a bright, joyous Easter, with mu- 
sic, flowers, and rejoicing, who have done nothing to 
earn that peace and joy No soul can growin grace 
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who keeps Lent ina half-hearted way. There must 
be no compromise with the evil one. For he is on the 
alert as the holy season draws near. The words from 
the Apocrypha are more vividly realized at this time 
than at any other. ‘My son, if thou come to serve 
the Lord, prepare thyself to meet temptation.” How 
the evil one will harass us at every turn, only those 
used to close self-examination can realize. Perhaps 
he will suggest that you make a very strict rule, be- 
cause he knows you will be more liable to break it. 
Then, as the days pass by, he will suggest that the 
rule is too hard, and that it will be best to relax it, 
lest your health might be injured. Or he will allure 
you to break the Church’s express teaching, and at- 
tend some place of worldly amusement, whispering to 
you that you may never have another opportunity to 
hear this wonderful singer, or see that renowned 
actor. If he cannot tempt you to these outward sins, 
he will instill spiritual pride into your heart. Subtle, 
and versed in the weakness of human nature, he will 
make us fall, unless we watch, and fight, and pray. 

Whatever rule of life we accept for Lent, let it 
be faithfully kept, not merely during the first few 
days, under the stimulus of excitement, but for the 
entire six weeks. We may add more to our rule as the 
days go by, and our spiritual strength increases, and, 
of course Holy Week would be observed with much 
greater strictness than the preceding weeks. 

Right here comes in the thought that God Himself 
may place us in such a situation that the fulfillment of 
our rule, in the letter, at least, will be impossible. 
But no rule is so acceptable to Him as obedience; and 
so ofttimes a person eager to keep Lent rigorously has 
been laid by the Divine Hand upon a bed of sickness 
through all Lent and Easter-tide, and in the sick- 
room may be the greatest battle field for victory. 
For to obey is better than sacrifice, and it is our 
hearts and wills that God wants. Itis not that He 
deemed our little plans wrong, but His way furnishes 
an opportunity for greater spiritual development than 
any rule we may have devised. 

“Mary Child, those years of service 
Are not half so sweet to me, 
As these days of meek submission 
To the cross I’ve laio on thee, 
Trust Me, I am not unmindful 
Of thy labors in the field, 
But thy present patient suffering 
Shall eternal glory yield.” 

So we see that, though we must be very careful to ful- 
fill the letter of the law, yet itis more important to ob- 
serve the spirit of it. In all cases we have the priv- 
ilege of consulting God’s priests, whom He has ap- 
pointed as the channels whereby His grace is to be 
communicated to us through all the sacraments. We 
consult a physician for the needs of the body, and a 
lawyer for our estates, and the Church bids us consult 
our priests for the needs of the soul. 

When we willfully neglect any means of grace 
offered us, we retard the growth of our souls. Each 
Lent should so lift us up to a higher plane, that we 
should be able ‘‘to see in ourselves,” as the collect 
says, ‘‘the fruit of His redemption.” And as the sea- 
sons go by we shall be more and more weaned from 
the love of the world. 

We never know but that each Lent may be our last; 
so as we enter upon it we should thank God that our 
day of probation is lengthened, and that we have 
one more opportunity to fight against our besetting 
sins, and to strive to live nearer to Him. 

Forty days given up to fasting, prayer, the study 
of God’s Holy Word, and the bestowing of alms, 
for ‘fasting and alms are the wings of prayer;” with 
humble confession of sins, and frequent reception of 
the Holy Sacrament, will raise us to sit in heavenly 
places, bring us into communion with the departed, 
and insure for us a joyful Easter—whether it be spent 
here upon earth, or in the bright world beyond. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Book Notices 
Striving for the Mastery. A Day Book for Lent, By the Rev. Wyllys 
Rede, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $1, 

In this ‘‘Day Book for Lent,” Dr. Rede goes right to the 
heart of the Lenten institution for his subject, ‘‘Mastery,” 
and he follows it with admirable clearness and order 
throughout. The spirit of it all is reverent and devout, 
while it is also pervaded by a practical wisdom of the high- 
est value to those who seek for actual results from Lenten 
observance rather than emotional experiences. The book 

s good reading for priest and people. 
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Pivot Words of Scripture. By the Rev. Philip Bennett Power, 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 353. -Price, paper, soc. 


e. 
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This December number of the popular ‘‘Whittaker’s Li- + 


brary” may be noted for its rare spiritual value. The work 
lies in ten chapters, The title, ‘‘Pivot Words of Scripture,” 
is thus explained: A pivot being a small point on which 
something else turns, it comes to be descriptive of those 
little words of Holy Scripture upon which turns the actual 
interpretation of a passage (as in the case of ‘‘For” in St. 
Mark vi: 52), or by which other teachings of importance are 
brought before our notice. In teachings by contrast, of 
which Scripture is so full, these revolve, for most part, on 
the little words “though” and “yet,” and to these small 
words we are indebted for some of the most powerful teach- © 
ings of God’s Word. ‘Che author is richly endowed with 
the illustrative genius, which he ever puts to apt exercise. 


The Witness of Denial. New York: E. P, Dut- 


ton & Co, 

Six short lectures which are an abridgement of a course 
delivered at Wellesley College. They grew out of the study 
of modern literature. The author found it impossible to 
teach literature and yet ignore the teachings of some of the 
greatest literary men of the day who have written much 
and long upon questions that concern the very life of reli- 
gion. If the new woman could have none other than such 
close and reverent thinking put before her, there could be 
little fear of intellectual extravagance on her part. The 
underlying thought of the lectures is the thought of Brown- ~ 
ing: 


By Vida D.7Scudder, 


‘*You call for faith: 
I show you doubt, to prove that faith exists.” 

Taking up the leading claims of some of the great doubt- 
ers and agnostics of the age, in a style thatis clear, end in 
a tone that is commendable for its fairness, it is pointed 
out that the very denials of these men, in their failure to 
find satisfactory outcome, even tor themselves, are a wit- 
ness to the truth of the cause denied. The subjects of the - 
lectures are as follows: ‘‘The Movement of Doubt,” ‘The 
Renascence of Faith,” ‘The Religion of Mystery,” “The 
Religion of Humanity,” ‘The Religion of Morality,” “The 
Religion of Christ.” 


Curiosities of Olden Times. By S. Baring-Geuld, M.A. New York: 

Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 301. Price, red cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has given us here a very entertaining 
book, and, in several ways, an amusing one, over which the 
reader may pass many an unfilled hour; or, in times of se- 
rious mental occupation, can ease the strain by a short dip © 
into it and emerge to work again with a sense of refresh- 
ment from the change. He treatsin this volume on a va- 
riety of topics, such as: The meaning of mourning, curios- - 
ities of cipher, strange wills, queer culprits, ghosts in court, 
strange pains and penalties, what women are made of, 
“Flagellum salutis,” ‘‘\Hermippus redivivus,” some ctazy 
Saints, the jackass of Vanvres, King Robert of Sicily, 
“sertes sacra” (a kind of divination by Scripture), the philos- 
opher’s stone, etc. The author prefaces his interesting 
book by remarking that an antiquary lights on many 
a curiosity whilst overhauling the dusty tomes of ancient 
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writers, and that this is a small museum in which he has — 


preserved some of the quaintest relics which have attracted 
his notice during the course of such labors. In all the vol- 
ume there is not one dull thing, nor a single queer subject, 
which fails of bright treatment and quaint remark. : 


By H. A, 
Pp. 270. 


Questions of Modern Inquiry. A Series of Discussions. 
Stimson, D.D, New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


This series of Sunday night addresses was prepared by 
the author for his congregation at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City, and delivered without notes. They 
have been reduced to print with the help of stenographic 
notes taken at the time, and are given to the world in very 
nearly their original form. They are popular in style, and 
do not pretend to be more than brief and suggestive heads 
of thought designed to open up the subjects with which 
they deal. The author is master of a trenchant and lumi- 
nous literary style which, lends itself excellently well to 
the subjects which he hasin hand. He undertakes to an- 
swer in an oft-hand way such inquiries as these: What am 
Itothink about God? What am Ito thing about the Bi- 
ble? Why not give up miracles? How far is the Bible in- 
spired? Whatis Faith? After death—what? The answers 
of course are too briefly given to be profound, and the au- 
thor is unable tomake them so full andconvincingasa ~ 
Catholic Churchman could. But some of them are very 
skillfully framed, and will no doubt prove helpful to those 
for whom the author writes. The book is handsomely 
gotten up and is very attractive. 


Always Upward. By Burdett Hart, D.D. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H, Revell Co, Pp, 296, Price, $1, 
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This book has been written under the stimulus of the 
Christian Endeavor movement which the author believes 
to be a great renascence of religicus life, andis designed — 
tor the edification of its adherents. He considersit a mat- 
ter of vast importance that this widespread awakening 
should have its basis in correct views of life and duty and 
destiny. He therefore undertakes, in a series of some two 
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i dozen brief essays to lay a good foundation of doctrine 
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against the time tocome. He writes inastyle which we 
_ should think might prove attractive to the class of young 
people for whom he writes, and takes good care not to go 
into the subject beyond their depth. He makes very free, 
and often very apt, use of anecdote and quotes largely both 


; _ from prose and poetry. He confines himself to the simplest 


and most elementary truths of the Gospel. Finally, he 
writes in a picturesque and vivid style, well calculated to 
please and impress youthful minds. Wecongratulate the 
Christian Endeavor Society upon having drawn forth a vol- 
ume so attractive both without and within, and hope they 
may produce more of such wholesome literature. 


The Seven Last Words of Our Most Holy Redeemer, By the 
Rev. Alfred G, Mortimer, D.D, Longmans, Green & Co, 


_ Many have published one book of sermons or medi- 


tations, but comparatively few have been able to secure 
sufficiently the interest of the public to encourage them to 
go on issuing volume after volume. Dr. Mortimer is one 

: of this small number, and from our examination of the 
present book we feel convinced that he will by it lose noth- 
ing of his well-deserved popularity. These new medita- 
tions are of singular pathos, and are so eminently practical 
that even those who may fail to share the author’s warmth 
of feeling in describing some of the scenes of the Passion, 
and may be disposed to consider them as overdrawn, will 
yet be won by the good Anglo-Saxon common-sense which 
runs through the volume, showing that religion is a thing 
not of the feelings alone, but of the actions; a lesson, by 
the way, very much needed in our day and country. 
There are first six meditations upon scenes of the Passion; 
to wit, the scourging, the mocking, the ecce homo, the bear- 
ing of the Cross, the nailing to the Cross, and itssetting up 
on Mt. Calvary. These are all strictly analyzed with their 
two preludes, their several points, and each closes with 
an appropriate prayer. They would each require about an 
hour to read, possibly a little less. As they were taken 
down by shorthand, and but little touched since, they have 
all the freshness of extemporanecus speaking, which far 
more than make up for any lack of rhetorical finish they 
may show. The meditations upon the Seven Last Words 
are especially forcible. The author says his intention was 
to set forth lessons for every-day life,and he has most ad- 
mirably succeeded. 

We have space for only a brief quotation: ‘‘I remember, 
in Cardinal Capecelatro’s life of St. Philip Neri, an account 
of the death of one of St. Philip’s spiritual children, a man 

~ whom he dearly loved, named Salviati. He had been sick 
for some time, and when at last the end drew near, and the 
doctors knew that he must die, they told St. Philip. St. 
Philip raised him tenderly and broke the news to him, 
and Salviati answered in the words of the Psalmist: ‘I was 
glad when they said unto me, We will go into the House of 
the Lord.’ Learn the Psalter, and you will find its words 
like inspiration coming up not only at the hour of death, 
but in time of temptation and trouble, and indeed all 
through your life. This is one of the lessons of the Fourth 
Word.” 


The Service Book; Revised and Enlarged. Bythe Editors of the Tucker 
Hymnal, New York: James Pott &Co. Octave, red binding and edges. 
Pp. 226. Price, 7o cts., less <5 per cent, to churches. 

To those Churchmen who were accustomed to use the 
former service book, this volume will appear a fit memorial 
indeed to John Ireland Tucker; a man whose praise is in 
all-the churches where choirmen have learned, through 
his patient work, to eschew any secularism in sacred song, 
and to give their understanding and their hearts to what- 
ever is noblest, highest, most chaste, in the divine art. Dr. 

Tucker’s whole soul was rapt in the strict ecclesiastical 

mode. Wecan recall one hour, of a quarter century gone, 

standing with him before the fire inhis study at Mary War- 
ren School, attached to Holy Cross chapel. At the dis- 
tance of aroom or two down the building, and beyord 
closed doors, a young voice could be faintly heard practic- 
ing, unaccompanied, some solo passage of service or an- 
them. Soon the doctor paused in his winning speech, and 
after a while said to his visitor: ‘Listen, oh, just listen to 
the religious worshipfulness of it! Why, where you andI 
are, not a single word that is sung can reach us; and, yet, 
-oh, those ‘intervals!’ the deep devotion of them; how un- 
worldly they are! their very sound alone moves the sculard 
inspires the heart to prayer.” There was the secret of the 
man and the Church musician, in the worship of his lizs; 
‘’The Father seeketh such to worship Him.” The volume 
which comes to us now is in every way wortby of its dedi- 
cation to Dr. Tucker’s life work and the memory of it. It 
is a particularly handsome piece of press and binders’ work, 
uncommonly handy in form, as both choirman and organ- 
ist will feel, being nine inches long by six inches brozed. No 
pains of revering love has been spared in giving this work 
to the Church. And as to its contents, it holds the canti- 
cles and occasional anthems cf tre chois ¢ ffices set Ec th to 

Anglican chants and Gregorian tones, the ckcral service 

and litany to both ferial and festival use; also musical set- 

tings for the Penitential Office with the Miserere Mei in 
three forms, the Order for the Burial of the Dead, the Holy 

Communion, the Confirmation service, and at the e1d of 

e volume, a special and most majestic setting, by J. W, 
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Elliott, to the Gloria Patri in metiical form for an ascrip- 
tion, and another for Christmas, by the late Sir Joseph Barn- 
by, ‘‘O Jesu, born of Virgin pure!” In arrangement of the 
canticles ‘‘the endeavor has not been to see how many 
chants could be collected, but rather to adapt to each can- 
ticle a number of tried chants that would be sufficient to 
meet all reasonable requirements. Congregatione] sing- 
ing is not promoted by a too frequent change of the chant.” 
This is wise and well. After the canticle section for Mat- 
ins, Anglican, there are found two good, easy, and useful 
settings to Ze Deum, one by Barnby, in B flat, the other, J. 
W. Elliott, in F; and in the Gregorian department, follow- 
ing, we see some of those very choice special arrangements 
of Gregorians by Sir John Stainer,to Te Deum, Benedictus, 
Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis. Lying in the two forms 
of choral service, ferial and festival use, there are some ex- 
cellent organ-harmonies to accompany the monotoning ot 
Pater Noster and Credo. Coming to the office for the Holy 
Communion, we find at the beginning three notable cerv- 
ices complete, first, necessarily, Merbecke’s, which follows 
mainly Sir John Stainer’s form, and of course contains the 
cantus solemnisfor Sursum Corda, Vere dignum et justum 
est, I deocum Angelis, and the proper prefaces to Sanctus; 
next appears J)ykes’ service in F., and then Gilbert in C.— 
all of them level enough to achoir of plain ability if it be 
sufficiently full. Other musical forms for the various 
members of the great office, Kyrie HLiletson, Credo, Offerto- 
rium, Sanctus, Benedictus, Qui venit, Agnus Dei, Pater Nos- 
ter, Gloriain Excesis, and some grouped parts of good 
services, follow inlater pages. Every Church choir should 
possess this Service Book, no matter what else they may 
have. 


Magazines and Reviews 


‘*The Progress of the World,” the editorial department 
of the Review of Reviews, is especially live and vigorous in 
the February number. Its paragraphs are packed with in- 
formation about Venezuela, British Guiana, South Africa, 
and Canadian politics, to say nothing of its comment on 
the American financial situation and other matters of im- 
mediate national importance. The department is illus- 
trated with the usual number of timely portraits and maps. 


The February number of Zhe Pulpit contains six ser- 
mons by ministers of as many different denominations. 
Rev. Dr. Halsell, of Houston, in a sermon on ‘‘The Power 
and Truth of the ‘‘Christian Religion,” shows in a popular 
way the leavening power of Christianity in the world, and 
contrasts it with ancient pagan systems and more recent 
tubelief. In ‘‘The Christian Citizen,” by Dr. Knapp, some 
excellent thoughts on civic duties are enunciated. There 
is a lecture by Dr. Hillis—Dr. Swing’s successor at Central 
Music Hall, Chicago, on ‘‘The Moral use of Books and 
Reading.” Thoughts from recent sermons, form an addi- 
tional feature of the magazine. Among these will be found 
some pithy sentences, especially those on ‘ Education,” by 
the Rev. P. S. Henson, of Chicago. 


The Westminster Review (for February) sustains its 
reputation as the leading Radical magazine. Mr. E. J. 
Shriver contributes an article on ‘‘An American View of 
the Venezuela Dispute,” which is rather a critique of Mr. 
Cleveland as an executive, but it is a just estimate of our 
remarkable President, on the whole. ‘‘The Land Question,” 
is treated by Mr. Edward Withy, who hopes to throw day- 
light upon it, but we are not quite sure that he is success- 
ful after all, and must confess that it is still a difficult 
problem. Theological readers will be edified by an arti- 
cle in the Independent Section (a very good feature of 
this review, by the way) on ‘*The Eternal Hope Delusion,” 
by Mr. E. Shorthouse, in which he does a bit of hard hit- 
ting. There is a radically “liberal” article on divorceand 
re-martriage, which will hardly gain the assent ot those who 
retain their loyalty to Christian institutions. 


The Edinburgh Review for January ought to put oneintoan 
optimistic state of mind with itsleading article onthe reign 
of the Queen, whichis a remarkably able and intelligent 
estimate of the social and political regress of tle English 
people during the past sixty years. We do not think that 
the writer is too sanguine or is partial in his comfatiscrs, 
and he certainly has given the public a body of valuable 
facts, from which he has drawn conclusions not in har- 
mony with the familiar cries of those who see no gcod 
thing in our times. There are teu articles of great excel- 
lence in this number, besides a brief biographical notice of 
the late editor of The Edinburgh Review, Mr. Henry 
Reeve, C. B., F.S.A., D.C. L. We have especially en- 
joyed the papers on ‘Italian influence on English Peetry, 
Painters and Critics;” “French and English,” ‘The Princes 
of the House of Conde,” and Marshal Canrobert. But every 
article in this number will be found interesting. 

Major C. R. Conder furnishes a timely paper on “The 
State of Turkey,” in the January numberof Zhe Scottish 
Review, and few are so well qualified as he to deal with 
the subject. Our only regret is that his article is so brief. 
A sketch of the late John Stuart Blackie, by Mr. A. H. Mil- 
lar, throws considerable light upon a subject alieady lu- 
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minous, the character of one of the most remarkable men 
of ourtimes. Mr. Frank Rinder exploits the “Legendary 
Lore of the Inner Hebrides,” in a way that smacks of the 
Highlands, and Karl Blind comments on the German Em- 
peror’s song to Aegir. There is a good article oo “The 
Political Theories of St. Thomas Aquinas,” by Mr. A. J. 
Carlyle. ‘These do not exhaust the list of interesting pa- 
pers furnished in this number, besides the usual summaries 
of foreign reviews, and notes on Contemporary Literature. 


Books Received 


Onder this head will be announced all books received up to the 
weck of publication. Further notice will be given of such books as 
the editor may select to review. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
Mentone, Cairo and Corfu, By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
Methods of Mind-Training. By Catherine Aiken. 
The Story of The Other Wise Man. By Henry Van Dyke. 
A Cumberland Vendetta, and other stories. By John Fox, Jr. 
A Clever Wife. By W Pett Ridge. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
JOHN LANE, London 
A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis Stvenson. $1.50. 
The Whence and the Whither of Man. By John M. Tayler. $1.75, 
Wandering Heath. By Q. $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & Co., New York 

The Works of Joseph sSutler, D. C. L., Sometime Lord Bishop 

ofDurham. Edited by the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone. In 

two volumes. $7. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York, London and Bombay 
In ae Household of Faith. By the Rev. C. Earnest Smith, M, A, 
1.25. 

The Snow Garden and other Fairy Tales for Children. By Eliz- 

abeth Wordsworth. $1.50. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and New York 

Visions and Service. By William Lawrence 


Jas. Pott & Co., New York 
’Mid Green Pastures. By E. Rentoul Esler. $1. 
Embroidery for Church Guilds. By Sarah Cazneau Woodward. 


.e 
The Service Book. Revised and Enlarged. By the editors of the 
“Tucker Hymnal.’’ Dedicated to the memory ef the Rev. 
John Ireland Tucker, S. T. D. Red cloth, red edge, octavo. 
7oc less 25 per cent. to churches. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York 
ee i abe of James, and other Discourses. By R. W. Dale, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, New York 
Alden’s Living Topics Cyclopedia. 


GEORGE W. Jacoss & Co., Philadelphia 


The Belief and Worship of the Anglican Church: With An Ex- 
planation of Her Teaching and Ritual. By Archibald 
pace Se Knowles, Introduction by the Bishop of'Milwau- 

ee. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 
Biblical Character Sketches: Yeung Men, Young Women. 
Dean Farrar, the Bishop of Ripon, and others, $1. 


Christ and Modern Unbelief: By RandoJph Harrison McKim, 
D.D, rector of the church of the Epiphany, Washington, D, 


By 


C. Second edition. Pp. 146. Price, soc. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
Stonepastures. By Eleanor Stuart. 7sc. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS, Oxford. 


Old Testament History. For Junior classes. By the Rev. T. H. 
Stokoe, D.D. 60e. 


ST. PAUL’sS GUILD, Salinas City, Cal. 
Crumbs from Everybody’s Table, $1. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


The Technical Religious Education Union Manuals. By the 
Rev. Donald Moore. The Church Agency, Lmtd. Lombard 
House, London, E. C. 

The Arch Guild of St. Patrick. Folkestone: 
Kent Printing Works, 13 Grace Hill, 

Our Mother Church of England. A Service of Song, Compiled 
by the Rev. D Moore. 1 shilling. The Church Agency, 
Lmtd., Lombard House, London. 

Catalogue of Amherst College. For the Year 18ys-’96. Amherst, 
Mass. Published by the College. 

FourthAnnual Report of the Good Samaritan Hospital, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 1805. 
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The Living Church, : 


The Household 


The Chickadee’s Song 


BY SARAH RODNEY 


A lonely crow fiew round and round, 
Over the treetops bare and sere, 

Over the icy, snow-clad ground; 

All of his world looked bleak and drear. 


Somber and leaden-streaked was the sky, 
With glimpses of opalescent blue; 

While the old North Wind came blustering by, 
Trumpeting loud his wild halloo. 


A timid hare peeped shyly out 

At the drifted snowbanks, cold and white; 
“If Spring were only here, no doubt 

The world to me would seem more bright.” 


Swiftly across the old stone wall, 

A saucy squirrel came leaping and flying; 
He paused to give his mate a call: 

‘*This wintry weather is very trying.” 


But from out the top of a storm-bound tree, 
Came a joyous note, so sweet and clear, 
Chickadee, chickadee, chickadee-dee-dee! 
I always sing though the day is drear.” 


A Failure 


BY, MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 


There had been an assault—almost a 
murder—in a tenement house in one of 
the lowest precincts of the city. A jeal- 
ous Italian’s ready knife had been turned 
against one of his companions; the man 
had been arrested, his victim had been 
taken to the nearest hospital; the crowd, 
the noise, the confusion, had gathered 
to their utmost height, and gradually 
subsided. Now the early winter twi- 
light was falling; the place was prepar- 
ing its dark resources for all the wicked 
and mirthless revels of the night. From 
the end of the street, where the pale sun- 
et light shone between the high squalid 
buildings, one pure compassionate star 


The Best. 
The Rest. 
The Test. 


There are two kinds of sarsapa- 
rilla: The best—and the rest. 
The trouble is they look alike. And 
when the rest dress like the best 
Well, 
‘*the tree is known by its fruit.”’ 


who’s to tell them apart ? 


That’s an old test and a safe one, 
And the taller the tree the deeper 
the root. That’s another test. 
What’s the root, —the record of 
The one with 
the deepest root is Ayer’s. The 
one with the richest fruit: that, 
too, is Ayer’s. 


these sarsaparillas ? 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
has a record of half a century of 
cures; a record of many medals 
and awards — culminating in the 
medal of the Chicago World’s Fair, 
which, admitting Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla as the best — shut its doors 


against therest. That was greater 


honor than the medal, to be the only 


Sarsaparilla admitted as an ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair. If you 
want to get the best sarsaparilla 
of your druggist, here’s an infalli- 
ble rule: Ask for the best and 
you'll get Ayer’s. Ask for Ayer’s 
and you'll get the best. 


had just twinkled out of the dusk, and 
looked down unheeded. Life—such as it 
was—went on as before. Where evil 
reigned, or seemed to reign, one black 
deed, however flagrant, could be but 
slightly regarded; already it had passed 
and was spoken of no more. 

Before the wretched doorway, how- 
ever, of that ‘'cruel habitation” where 
the deed was done, still lingered a little 
group of men, alert and watchful, saying 
little, but observing much. By the fad- 
ing daylight, or close under the newly 
lighted gas-lamp, they took notes and 
made rapid sketches, with pen or pencil. 
They were reporters and newspaper art- 
ists, anxious to glean as much as possi- 
ble of the repulsive details of the scene 
and the event, to embellish their respec- 
tive papers. One of them, a tall, slender 
man, with a dark beard, and eager, deep- 
set eyes, stood leaning against the side 
of the doorway, not writing, but looking 
about him as if the picture were burning 
itself into his brain. He gazed up the 
steep, dark stairway, as if he would fain 
read from the house the secrets of its 
fierce and deadly life; then suddenly, 
with a shudder, he thrust his book and 
pencil into his pocket, buttoned his worn 
coat more closely around him, and moved 
rapidly away. 

He had not gone far, however, before 
his pace slackened, and he walked with 
the weary, plodding step of one strug- 
gling against physical weakness. Ashe 
passed into Broadway, under the glare 
of the electric lights, it could be seen 
that he was pale and hollow-cheeked, 
that his dark hair was streaked with 
gray, and that his eyes glittered with 
something of the unnatural brightness 
of fever. Turning into Park Row he 
entered the office of the newspaper which 
employed him. His work for the day 
was not over; he had to get his copy into 
shape, and to be in readiness for further 
orders. But rather to his own surprise, 
he was not sent out again that night, 
and was at liberty to “go to his lodgings 
at an earlier hour than usual. Thither 
we are privileged to follow him. 

His room was a poor little place, clean, 
but with no attempt at adornment. He 
had one comfortable arm-chair, into 
which he sank with the very abandon- 
ment of exhaustion. His unwonted 
leisure, and some of the events of the 
day, so wrought upon his mind that he 
dropped unwittingly into a train of bit- 
ter reminiscence, a sad luxury, in which 
he dared not oftenindulge. But to-night 
he realized clearly that his doom was 
upon him. A physician had warned him 
that but few years, Possibly but few 
months, of active work lay before him; 
and now he realized that the end was 
coming, and _wWas nearer than he had 
thought. Fortunately, he reflected, he 
had laid up money enough to bury him! 
That was all; he should siuk into the 
earth and be forgotten, he whose life 
had once been full of hope and promise. 

“A failure!” he muttered, half aloud. 
“An utter, absolute failure in every 
way. Oh, God, I have trusted in Thy 
great purpose! Through all the sorrows 
of my life, I have never quite lost hold of 
my faithin Thee. But now I come near 
to the end, and the way—both past and 
future—is dark before my eyes. For 
what have I lived? My talent, my work, 
have been useless here; of what use can 
they be in a world where there is clear 
vision, and therefore no need for the 
poet’s song? And how thencan I find 
my best earthly love, when here it died 
the worst of all deaths, the death of the 
spirit? If my faith were loftier, I should 


seek God alone, and ask no more. But to 
have known such high nopes as mine, 
and then to die, leaving no trace upon 
any human soul to mark that I have 
striven for the good of mankind! To be, 
so far as this world is concerned, a fail- 
ure!” 

Possessed by these dark thoughts, he 


closed his eyes, and his life passed in re- 


view before him. This was the history. 
He had been born onafarm in New Eng- 
land, but his father was a man of rare 
intelligence, who had collected a few 
good books, and fostered in every way 
the son’s taste and talent for literature. 
After the death of this noble father, the 
young man was alone in the world (his 
mother having died when he was yet a 
child); and while feeling the grief of his 
loss, he met and loved a beautiful young 
girl, who had lately come to live in the 
adjacent village. She had been brought 
up in England, with an aunt, and was 
recalled by her father’s second marriage; 
and her life here, in obscurity, was very 
bitter to her. Her beauty and social am- 
bition had fostered vanity and discon- 
tent; and in her restlessness, she ac- 
cepted the first love that offered itself. 
The young couple soon left their uncon- 
genial surroundings, and went to Bos- 
ton, full of hope and enthusiasm, each 
resolved to win the coveted place in the 
world. Yet how different their aspira- 
tions! The husband was striving for 
recognition in literature; and at once 
there began tor him that series of humil- 
iating failures which are the sharp ini- 
tiation of every beginner. He had tal- 
ent, even genius; but he had not the 
touch which brings success, the shrewd- 
ness and familiarity with the world’s 
methods which open the outer door that 
finally leads tofame. His wife, with her 
restless social ambition, and her impa- 
tience of poverty, was a drag upon him. 
While the world refused him recogni- 
tion, she was not great enough to believe 
in him, nor true enough to love him; and 
before two years had passed, they were 
wretchedly unhappy. All his tender 
love and forbearance were in vain. 


There is no need to follow the sad 
steps of their life. His great sorrow 
came soon enough. His wife deserted 
him, and went back to England, taking 
with her their little son. He would not 
seek to recall either; in bitterness of soul 
he let them go, and tried only to efface 
himself, that she might never suffer even 
from the knowledge of his existence. He 
went to New York, where he changed 
his very name, and plunged unknown 
into the crowd. For fifteen years he had 


Children should be happy 
and plump. A child of seven 
should not be thin and pale, 
with the aged look of twenty. 


No aches; no whines; no 


house-plant. Running, jump- “8 


ing, laughing. Children 
should grow in weight and 
strength; eat heartily and — 
show plump cheeks. . 
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for future growth and develop- 
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worked alone, for bare life. He worked 
with his pen, for he knew no other way; 
but he was a mere hack, a nameless re- 
porter. No wonder that in his own eyes 
he was an utter failure! In work, in 
love, in influence, he had suffered de- 
feat. It was true that he bad kept him- 
self pure and upright; but now, in his 
discouragement, he felt that this was 
but a negative victory. Overborne to- 
night, by his bodily weakness, he could 
take nocomfort; and when at last he re- 
tired to his bed, he slept heavily, from 
the very exhaustion of sorrow. | 


The vext day he was sent to interview 


a noted artist, whose opinion was of 
value, upon one of the questions of the 


day. The great personagereceived him — 


courteously, and finding him a man of 
intelligence and culture, prclenged the 
conversation beyond its intended limits 
and showed some fine specimens of his 
own work. Presently they came upon a 
head done in oils, in black and white, a 
sketch of exceptional power, but showing 
certain crudities which betrayed that it 
had not come from the master’s hand. 
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everywhere use and recommend 
Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
Oil? Simply because they know their busi- 
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“This is not mine,” said the artist, ‘‘it 
is the work.of my favorite pupil, a boy 
of seventeen, ‘whom I have virtually 
adopted. He is quite alone in the world, 


one of the finest fellows I have ever 


known; and as to his ability, you can 
readily see the promise in thissketch. I 
am glad to be able to give him the in- 
troduction that he will need. He has 
much to learn, but I believe he will be a 
great artist. If you have time, Mr.— 
Wright, I think you said? I should be 
glad to show you more of his work. Some 
day your paper will be noticing it fay- 
orably.” 

The reporter thanked him, but said no 
more. He was looking, as if transfixed, 
at the initials in the cornerof the sketch. 
The artist turned to leave the room, in- 
tending to bring the other specimens, 
which he had mentioned; but before he 
reached the door, he was recalled by a 
question asked in a deep, quiet voice, 
which impressed him as the voice of a 
man under a strong emotional strain. 

“Will you kindly tell me the young 
man’s full name?’ 

“Certainly,” said the artist, returning, 
and showing a trace of eagerness in his 
own manner. It is Francis Arkwright 
Holden. Do you know the name?” 

There was a pause before the reporter 
spoke; and the other waited in sup- 
pressed excitement. 

“Yes, I know it,’ said Wright at last, 
still very quietly. He put out his left 
hand, and rested it on the back of a 
chair; the right hand, which held the 
sketch, trembled. 

“Then you are the very man who may 
be of use to him,” cried the artist! ‘‘He 
is looking for his father. Can it be that 
you know his history? Itis asad one, 
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It tells the story 


The Living Church 


and very interesting. His mother in- 
tendedcoming with him, to look for the 
husband she had wronged, but about 
two months ago, she had a sudden attack 
of pneumonia, and died. She was evi- 
dently a woman of deep experiences, 
and one of the sweetest I——ood heav- 
ens!” 

As the exclamation escaped him, the 
artist sprang forward and supported his 
guest, who was falling in a dead faint. 
He laid him on a sofa, and rang for as- 
sistance. 

“Frank,” said he to a young man who 
entered betore a servant could answer 
the summons, ‘‘Frank come here quickly. 
This man fainted at the mention of your 
mother’s death, after hearing your name. 
There is some mystery here. Wait a 


moment—look at him! Do yousee? He 


is like you—very like! Who can this 
be?” 

Slowly and painfully he awoke to con- 
sciousness, and raised his heavy eyelids 
to find, as he thought, the face of an an- 
gel leaning over him. It was indeed a 
face of the angelic type, sweet and 
strong, with dark-blue eyes, overarched 
by long slender brows, the features 
somewhat marked, narrowing from the 
broad forehead, crowned with waving 
hair, to the sensitive, finely moulded 
chin. The boy bent over his father with 
deep anxiety, and with an eager, ques- 
tioning look on his pure, young face. 

“Are you better,” he asked, almost 
tenderly, taking his hand. 

A beautiful light came into Francis 
Holden’s eyes, as he held the strong, 
warm hand in his feeble clasp. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘I am better— 
my son!” 

That day he heard all the story—the 
deep repentance of his wife, her silence 
at first, through pride and shame, and 
then the fruitless search for him. When 
at last she would have come herself upon 
that loving quest, she was taken away. 

“She taught me, always,” said Frank, 
“that whatever good was in her had 
come from the irfluence, long studied, of 
her husband’s noble spirit. His mem- 
ory was her inspiration, and the hope of 
his forgiveness,in this world or the next, 
was her dearest hope. I am using her 
own words, father; they are none of 
mine.” 

“She had Lis forgiveness always!” 
said Holden, brokenly. 

“You were my model,” continued the 
boy. ‘‘She held you up before me from 
the time I first could think, And she 
said that because your talent had not 
been appreciated, I must make the most 
of mine, so that some day—if you were 
on earth—you might live again in me, 
and feel that though she had brought 
you to defeat, at least you had not been 
an utter failure!” 

The father lay silent, in deep thanks- 
giving; but perhaps neveron this side of 
the grave could he fully realize the won- 
der, the beauty, the deep spiritual sig- 
nificance of the victory he had won. Now 
he only knew that his love was restored 
to him, and that his God was tenderly 
merciful, and soon—how soon! his joy 
would be complete, in the life beyond. 
As he rested, with his son’s hand still 
clasped in his own, some verses came 
into his mind, an ‘‘unconsidered trifle’ 
of his own, which for the moment seemed 
to voice his thought: 


One blissful moment outweighs years of pain! 
Oh, might we taste the perfect sweet, and 
die,— 
Nor overlive our joy to breathe again 
The old accustomed sigh! : 

But blest be He who makes our lives His care, 
That He will portion out our future gain, 
Not by our days of bliss—too bright and rare, 

But by our days of pain, 3 


The Church yearly calls and admon- 
ishes her children to observe the season 
of Lent, and besides this, the Fridays 
weekly, and other days of fasting and 
abstinence, and no loyal son or daughter 
of our spiritual mother will disregardher 
voice. Butitis all important that such 
obedience be guided by the right inten- 
tion and spirit. If the end sought is 
merely to keep an ecclesiastical rule, or 
merely to rest our weary minds and 
tired bodies from social pleasures, and 
dally with religious subjects for six 
weeks, if, in short, the intention is any- 
thing less than to mortify our affections 
and desires, and to seek to renew a 
right spirit within us, we may be worse 
off rather than spiritually improved and 
refreshed, by the keeping of Lent.—7he 
Diocese of Spring field. 


A Course 


Of medicine for purifying the blood and build- 
ing up the system is needed now. A few bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparijla will give strength of 
nerve, mind, and body. Remember 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blovd Purifier, All druggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills 2° 2!tet dinner pill and | Room 916,171 LaSalle 8t., 


family cathartic. 25c, 
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% 200 Some TIMES. 
\ Never less thanfQ.ée" 


to Customers. 
Eex/ Ghicago lots and 


~ Acres on easy terms 
ue, 

Queries answered—Our book 
“Gent Sense” Free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
112 LaSalle Street - Chicago, III. 
N. B.—The above advertisement was written by F. W 
Fletcher, Minneapolis, Minn. and was given the $5.00 
offered by us for best two inch ady. of our business. 
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FIRST 
MORT- 
GAGES. 


| 0 0 0 for as-acre farm, covered with wood, 

&™= in Southern New Jersey; close to 
railroad; finest markets in the world; especially 
adapted for small fruits, poultry, vegetables, 
etc.; high and dry; healthy neighborhood; sold 
on installments of $1 down and $1 per week; title 
insured. Immediate possession, Send for full 
particulars. D, L, RISLEY, azz S, roth St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


HEALTH, HOME, and HAPPINESS 


Cometo those who invest judiciously in California. 
Write us and receive our suggestions, 


FOSTER & WOODEON, 84 Adams Street, Chicago. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
on Chicago property. $500 
and upwards. Interest made 
7 per cent., payable semi-an- 
nually. 
B. F. JACOBS &CO., 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Legal 
WALTER B. SAYLER, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 


New YorkLife Building. CHICAGO Ul. 


Palestine Photographed 


SIZE 


fix 13 1-2 


INCHES. 


For Every Renewal of Subscription 


The Living Church 


Offers Its Readers 


Sixty-Four Selected Views of Pictur- 
esque and Historic Scenes 
in the Holy Land 


Beautifully Designed and Handsomely 
Bound in Heavy Paper Portfolio Covers, 
Illustrated with a Map of Palestine and 
Fac-Simile of Hoffman’s Famous Paint- 
ing, ‘‘A Portrait of Christ.” 

“It has the merit of high art, historic, 
and geographic interest, and of religious 
influence.” — WILLIAM SincLarIr, D.D., 
LL.D., Canon of St. Paul’s and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to H. M. the Queen. 

“Of rare beauty, interest, and value. 
I shall take care to recommend the work 


THE LIVING 


55 Dearborn Street, 


to the notice of my Sunday school teach- 
ers, who ought to find it most helpful.” 
—Rev. Canon Ducxwortu, D.D., LL.D., 
Canon of Westminster, Church of Eng- 
land, * 


Two sets of these Views will be given 
Free with one New Subscription, or one 
with a Renewal, provided in the latter 
case 25 cents additional is inclosed to pre- 
pay cost of delivery. Norge —All orders 
must be accompanied by a new subscrip- 
tion or a renewal. The Views cannot 
be supplied separately. 


CHURCH 


: Chicago, Ill, 
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The Living Church 


An East-End Choirboy’s Crust 
--and Trust 


Courage is contagious. A boy who 
until quite recently has been singing in 
the choir of one of our plucky East-end 
priests, has caught the infection, and, 
like him, has been doing a noble action 
in the quietest and most unassuming 
manner. The way in which it came to 
light is as follows. A poor woman died 
of starvation. She had several children, 
of whom the eldest was a boy of four- 
teen, and it occurred to the doctor who 
made the fost-mortem examination to 
‘interview’ him, with the result that an- 
other of the short and simple annals of 
the poor has been added to the already 
noble catalogue. The interviewed is the 
son of a bricklayer, whose work (when he 
could get it) frequently lay in the coun- 
try. and while he was employed he 
always sent his money to his family for 
their support. Since Christmas, 1890, 
however, his payments have ceased, and 
it has since been elicted that he is in a 
provincial workhouse, owing to the 
severe frost suspending all building op- 
erations, The whole support of the fam- 
ily therefore fell upon this lad of four- 
teen, who earned six shillings a week as 
a printer's boy. As tothe way in which 
they lived, the boy himself can best de- 
scribe it. Asked if he got breakfast be- 
fore he left in the morning, he answered, 
**Oh, yes, a cup of tea and two slices of 
bread.”” Similarly with regard to dinner, 
he said, ‘Oh, I took two more slices for 
dinner, and two for tea.” Here this 
youthful breadwinner felt bound to apol- 
ogize for what he considered his undue 
share of the family loaf: ‘‘That was alot 
of bread to take every day, but mother 
made me, because she said I was the 
breadwinner, and must haveit.” Like 
all heroes, he idolized his mother, for on 
being asked whether he ever took her 
home anything from the city, his utter 
self-abnegation came out in the simple 
reply, ‘‘Yes, sometimes the men gave me 
a penny or two, and sometimes a bit of 
meat from their own dinners. I used to 
take this home to mother, and sometimes 
a two-penny meat pie; but she never ate 
all, though she seemed very ravenous 
formeat. After eating a bit, she would 
stop and say it was very filling, and one 
didn’t want much of such good food, and 
she would give the rest to the children. 

My brother (aged twelve) used to 
go two or even three days without a 
morsel because he had only to go to 
school, but sometimes he would cry 
quietly on my breast in the night, and 
say how hungry he was, and sometimes 
I gave him a bit of my bread I had saved 
from tea.” The whole family appear to 
have been imbued with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, for on being asked why it was 
that his mother took to her bed, he replied 
that she said there were too many round 
the fire, and she gave up the fireplace to 
the children, and kept in bed so as to be 
warm ; 
tme fire. All this time the rent was paid 
regularly, ‘‘the landlord took care of 
that,’’ the boy added naively. Besides 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, the mother 
had also learnt the lesson of forgiveness, 
for on her deathbed she charged the boy 
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she said bed was warmer than]e 


not to get his father into trouble. This 
is not surprising, for she learned both 
these lessons at the altar of her Lord: 
she was a very devout Churchwoman 
andcommunicant, and whenin Yorkshire 
used to sing in the choir. Some money 
has been raised for the family, and sev- 
eral offers to adopt him have been re- 
ceived (one from Lady Florence Dixie), 
but the innate nobility of the lad has 
prompted him to decline them, because 
he says he does not wish to be ina better 
position than the rest of his family, and 
would far rather stay and look after them. 
Forgetful of self to the last, he has also 
insisted that out of the money gathered 
for him a poor chandler, to whom the 
family were in debt, should first be paid. 
The name of this little hero, who wears 
no V. C. upon his breast, but who yet has 
borne his cross so bravely, is George Bur- 
rett, and, like his mother, he learnt his 
lesson in the same school, for he says 
that now he has got some good clothes 
he shall go to church again. The entire 
absence of self-consciousness on the part 
of the boy when telling his tale is as ap- 
parent as the refreshing absence of self- 
interest on the part of the narrator in 
making it public, and the latter’s kindly 
heart and the former's kingly spirit is 
good and wholesome reading in an age 
which prides itself upon its cynicism.— 
Church Review, (London). 


° 5 a rintop 
Children’s hour 
Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 


Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Lenten Work 

Children, are you trying to find a way 
to make some money this Lent, so that 
you may have an offering at Easter? We 
can tell you just how to doit. Show 
some one acopy of THE Livinc CuHurcH 
and ask him or her to subscribe for the 
paper for one year, and give youthe sub- 
scription price, Two DoLiars. You may 
then send us the name and address of 
the person and ove of the dollars. The 
other dollar you may keep for your Eas- 
ter offering. Address 

Tue Livine Cuurcu, 
55 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Little Pigs 


This story is about two little pigs— not 
pigs of quality born in the Jap of luxury; 
that is to say, under the shadow of a big 
barn in the country, with no end of but- 
termilk and cornmeal and potato pud- 
dings brought to their trough every 
morning and evening. No, indeed 
These two little pigs and their bristly- 
backed mother were wanderers—gypsies, 
if you please—in tae pine woods of 
Florida. People called them ‘‘pine-root- 
ts,” because their noses were so long, 
and they had to earn their dinners by 
rooting out a kind of groundnut which 
grows under the pine-trees. Sometimes 
pigs of this kind are called ‘‘razor- 
backs,” because they get so very little to 
eat and have to work so hard to get it, 
that they never become fat like the 
plump little fellows one sees in thecoun- 
try up North. 

Well, one day, these twolittle pigs and 
their mother wandered intoaregion they 
had never seen before—at least, the lit- 
tle pigs had never seen it. Instead of 
the low, flat lands which they had been 
accustomed to see, with tall pines grow- 
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ing above their heads clear up tothe sky, 
as it seemed to them, they found them- 
selves surrounded by soft, round hills 
and ‘‘green valleys, like nests, all ferny- 
lined.” 

But the best thing of all, in the eyes of 
those little pigs, was the feast they 
found upon the ground, not under the 
ground, to be rooted after with the ends 
of their poor, little rubbed noses, but on 
the very surface, to be had for the pick- 
ing. Nuts! delicious sweet acorns, lying 
there under the beautiful oaks as thick 
as peasin a pod, they fell to with great 
earnestness and crammed down those 
sweet nuts till their sides stuck out like 
an alderman’s. 

But would you believe it? When the 
sun went down very low and the mother- 
pig warned her well-stuffed little ones 
that it was time to go back into the pine 
woods, they treated her warning with 
the utmost indifference, and just kicked 
up their heels and chased each other 
around till the dead leaves flew about in 
mad glee. The old mother got so turned 
around in racing about after her bad 
children that she finally was obliged to 
leave them awhile to try and find the 
way back; but she charged the elder one 
to keep strict charge over the little wee 
one, as there were great alligators that 
traveled back and forth between the 
lakes near by, and gobbled up all the 
pigs they came across. She told them of 
gigantic birds that might swoop down 
and carry the little pig off before he could 
utter a squeal. 

But high living had produced a very 


A ten-cent lamp with the 
right chimney gives more light 
and less smell than a $100 
lamp with a wrong chimney. 

What is the right chimney ? 
What lamp have you got? 
We'll send you an Index ; 


free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa i 


Church 
Hymnal 


Assures hearty and genuine con- 
gregational singing. Send for 
freecircular RILEY BROS., 
16 BeekmanS8t., New York 


Bells 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager, 
Trey, N. Y., and New York City, 


Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells- 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
Wy HAVE NIE ae Ng 1826. 
fh \ (HURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


MENEELY & CO, [puBEST Best 


PWEST-TROY. N. VISAc eval. 
© CHIMES. Ec. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO.., Billsboro. O. 


THE .ARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFAC 


bad effect, making the elder piggy both GH BELL chinese 
saucy and lazy, and he strutted off by In FEAY Sia 
himself and lay down under a group of CoE ST ee hee Pele, ead Coches 


McSHANK, SELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MB. 


dwarf palm whose leaves were spread 


Buckeye Beil Foundry 


bil le fot WW. Vanduzen Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

‘e Cope 

fIKE per and Tin Church Bells & Chimes, 
~ Highest Award at World’s Fair. Gold 

ria ent Exp’n. Price, terms, etc., ao ae 


Ornamenting 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
It recently occurred to Tiffany LYMYER SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
& Co., the New York jewelers, CHURCH OusFhEDoATALOGU 


Brass. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnatl, 
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to ornament a bicycle elabo- 
rately with gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, believing that some 
wealthy customer would esteem 
so handsome a mount. They 

preferred to pay $100 each fbr 


Cola 
Bicycles 


For their purpose 
to using any 
other make of 
wheel. Theremust 
be no question of 
quality in a bicycle 


SANUFACTURERS OF q 
ADE CHURCH FURNITURE. Hee M 


LARGEST MANUFA i! 
IN THE WORLD 
OF Acie Fi URNISHINGS< Aa 
FU NITURE} 


: SCHOOL" COMPANY 


FRAN FA OFS BAITS 


\ Patton & Fisher, 


‘ Architects, 
: as 50 Montauk Block, 


i i 116 Monroe St., 


{ CHICAGO. 
selected for such ‘es 
ornamentation. ws 


‘Therefore they chose Columbias 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart- 
ford Bicycles is free if you call upon any Colum- 
bia agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent 
stamps. 

¥ 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
fey and town. If Columbias are not properly 
epresented in your vicinity let us know. 


. CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 

Oa March 10 and April 7, 1896, the North- 
Western Line (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) will sell Home Seekers’ excursion tick- 
ets at very low rates to a large number of 
points in, Northern Wisconsin, Michigan, 
NorthweStern Iowa, Western Minnesote, 
Nebraska, North Dakota. and South Dakota, 
including the famous Black Hills district. 
For full information apply to ticket agents 
of connecting lines, or address W. B. Knis- 
kern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 
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Disease is an effect, not a cause. Its origin is 
within; its manifestations without. Hence, to 
cure the disease the cause must be removed, and 
in no other way can a cure ever be effected. 
Warner’s SAFE Cure is established on just this 
principle. It realizes that 


95 PER CENT. 


of all diseases arise from deranged Kidneys and 
Liver, and it strikes at once at the root of the 
difficulty. The elements of which it is composed 
act directly upon these great organs, bothas a 
food and restorer, and, by placing them in a 
healthy condition, drive disease and pain from 
the system. ’ 

For the innumerable troubles caused by 
unhealthy Kidneys, Liver and Urinary Organs; 
Nervous Affections, and physical derangements 
generally, this great remedy has no equal. Its 
past record is a guarantee of continued per- 


formance. = WARNER’S SAFE CURE CO., 
London, Rochester, Melbourne, Frankfort, Toronto. Paris, 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD, 


the shortest line from Chicago to New York 
and Boston via Fort Wayne, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo, operates a perfect passenger equip- 
ment with a first-class roadbed and an ex- 
ceptional service of Wagner Sleeping and 
Buffet Cars. Rates always the lowest. For 
information as to rates, time of trains, etc., 
call on or address, J. Y. Calahan, Gen’l 
Agent, Chicago, lll. No. so. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS TO CALIFORNIA. 


In addition to its regular daily tourist 
sleeping-car service to California, the Chi- 
cago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
is now running personally conducted excur- 
sions, leaving Chicago every Thursday, after 
arrival of through trains from the East. 
These excursions are accompanied through 
to San Francisco and Los Angeles by ex- 
perienced conductors; and low rates, pic- 
turesque route, quickest time, and the best 
of attention,are among the advantages which 
they offer. Ask your nearest ticket agent 
for full particulars, or write to W. B. Knis- 
kern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North-West- 
ern Ry., Chicago, Ill. 


SMOoTH Roadway. Quick time. Perfect 
Passenger Service. Uniformed train porters 
for the convenience of first and second class 
patrons. Through Sleeping Cars between 
Chicago, Buffalo, New York, and Boston. 
Unexcelled Dining Car Service. No change 
of cars for any class of passengers between 
Chicago and New York City via the Nickel 
Plate Road. J. Y. Calahan. Gen’l Agent, 
111 Adams st., Chicago, Ill. No. 52. 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN REPUBLI- 
CAN LEAGUE OF ILLINOIS 
Meets at Rockford, IlJ., March 9 and 10, 1896, 
avd for this occasion the North-Western 
Line will, on March 7, 8, and 9g, sell excur- 
sion tickets to Rockford and return at re- 
duced rates, good for return passage until 
March 11, 1896, For tickets and full informa- 
tion apply to W. B. Kniskern,G. P. & T.A., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Dyspepsia! New Cure! 


A new and positive cure has been discovered in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Sogreatis the faith of the proprietors 
that it will cure any ferm of Dyspepsia or Indigestion, that 
they willsend a free trial package to any sufferer. Full- 
sized package sold by all druggists at 50 cts. Address, 


F. A. STUART CO., Marshall, Mich. 


BURGLARS 


PICK LOCKS Exc" when your own 
|Key is in the door. 

The STAR LOCK PROTECTOR will 

make any door lock absolutely BURGLAR PROOF; Itis 


adjustable, fits any knob or key, cannot get out of order 
and lasts a lifetime. Agents send 15 cts. for sample. 


Alfred Mfg. Works, Chicago, Ill. 


Tbe Riving Church 


out like an immense fan. A gentle 
breeze stirred these fans just enough to 
lull the lazy fellow to sleep, and so the 
poor little brother was left to himself 
without any protector. When the anx- 
ious old mother returned to get the lit- 
tle pigs, something terrible had hap- 
pened 

A gentleman, who had been out in the 
woods that day to cut down some trees, 
came home in the evening and said to 
his wife: ‘I saw something about an 
hour ago that made me feel bad, I tell 
you.” 

‘“‘What was it, papa?” asked his little 
son, who had a little baby brother just 
old enough to be walking into all kinds 
of mischief unless he was watched. 

“Why, I was chopping away,” said 
his father, ‘‘and all at once I heard the 
most pitiful squeal away up in the air. 
I couldn’t understand what in the world 
it could be—such a heart-breaking cry 
as that coming from above the treetops; 
but when I followed the direction of the 
sound with my eyes I saw something 
that made me wish for an instant that I 
had brought my gun out with me,though 
I don’t suppose that would have helped 
matters any,” 

‘‘What was it, papa?’ cried the little 
boy, anxiously. 

“It was a great big eagle with a little 
white pig in its talons,” answered his fa- 
ther. ‘‘The poor little fellow squealcdso 
piteously that I couldn’t think of any- 
thing but a little baby being carried 
away from its mother. I could hear the 
sad little wail long after the eagle had 
sailed far out of sight behind thetrees.” 

‘What are talons, papa?” 

“Talons are claws, the old eagle had 
clawed the poorlittle pig right up by his 
back.” 

‘‘How big was the pig, papa? Was he 
as big as our——? How big was he, 
papa?” 

“Oh, he was a little fellow—about as 
large as our baby, I should think.” 

“Did he squeal very hard?’ 

SOV. CSew 

“Did the eagle drop him?” 

“No; I did not see him drop him.” 

“Couldn’t you shoot the eagle?” 

“No, my son;I did not have my gun 
with me.” 

“If you had had your gun, could you 
have shot the eagle without shooting the 
little pig.’”’ 

“I might have shot the eagle, but I 
suppose the little § pig would have been 
killed by the fall.” 

‘“‘What fall?” 

“Well, if I had shot the eagle, he 
would probably have dropped the pig; 
don’t you ‘see?” 

Ole 

That was all the little boy said; but he 
went out to the door-yard with a very 
white face and a scared look in his eyes. 
He had been very careless of his little 
baby brother all day, and he went search- 
ing around for him now without being 
urged. Whenhe found the little sprite 


down b y the chicken-coop chasing three 
little downy chicks till their mother 
clucked herself nearly frantic, he never 
said a cross word, but hugged and kissed 
him till they both tumbled over each 
other in the grass. 

A few days afterward the little boy’s 
mother remarked to her husband: ‘‘How 
very Careful of baby Willie has become! 
Do you notice how he watches every 
movement? He don’t let the little fel- 
low get out of his sight a moment. 1] 
wonder what has come over him.— 
Selected. 


For BRONCHIAL AND ASTHMATIC COMPLAINTS, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” have temark- 
able curative properties. 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“‘ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


A Schoel for Girls, 


A College for Young Women. 


One of the oldest Church Schoels in the country. En- 
drely rebuilt on modern lines in 1883, Everything up to 
thetimes. Music under the direction of Wm. H, SHER- 
woop, Chicago. A preparatery and college course, The 
legree of B.A. givem te graduates. Physical culture a 
tpecial feature, 

Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, 
Rector and Founder. 


QT. ALBANS ACADEMY, 


Knoxville, Illinois, 


A Glassical and Military Boarding School, for Boys of all 
es. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 


A. H. Novzs, Headmaster. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 


Tum Cu1caGo DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D. D., 
9. C. L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
valtion 8300 per school year. Address the Rav. B, F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, III. 


NEW JERSEY 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 


The fiftieth year of Burlington College—preparatory 
department—begins Sept. 18, 1895. Careful attention to 
the individual needs of students. Advanced work a spe- 
cialty. Address, Rev, C, E. O. NICHOLS, rector, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 


Dryad Hill School for Girls. 


Seath Orange, N, J. Mrs. L. H. Benjamin, Prin. 


SCHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


HOMESCHOOLFORYOUNGGIRLS. Terms, 8250. 
Address, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, Asbury Park, New Tersey. 


Seaside Home School and Kindergarten. 


For motherless children and for girls. Re-opened Sept. 
25, 1895. References: Rt. Rev. the Bishop of New Jersey, 

enton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md,; Rev. A. J. Miller, Dr. Sarah Mackintosh, As- 
bury Park, N. J.; Rev. Elliott D. Tomkias, Long Branch, 
No Rev. Alfred Harding, Washington, D.C. Address, 
Miss ROSS, Principal, 604 Asbury Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Garden City, Long Island (half hour from New 
Yerk). Thoroughly graded from Primary to Collegiate. 
Certificate admits to colleges for women. Elective courses 
for advanced pupils and post-graduates. Special arraage- 
ments for those desiring the advantages of New York 
City; concerts, lectures, art galleries, etc. 

Miss ELIZABETH L. Koves, Prin, 


QT. GABRIEL'S SCHOOL, Peekskill, N. Y. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On anem- 
fmence overlooking the Hudsenriver. Twenty-fourth year 
began September 24th, 1895. Address, 

THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


Educational 


NEW YORK CITY 


Gchool of thg Sisters of the Charch. 


Boarding and’Day School for Girls, 
(FOUNDED‘BY MRS. SYLVANUS REED, 1864.) 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate departments. 
Address S1sTER-IN-CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53rd Street. 


ST, MARY'S SCHOOL. 


6 and 8 East 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

A boarding and day school for girls. Under the charge 
of Sisters of St. Mary. Pupils are prepared for college 
examinations. Thetwenty-seventh year will commence 
Oct. ist. Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A porcesh French and English Home School for 20 
girls. In charge of Mme. H, Clerc and Miss M.L. 
Pecke Address, 4313 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls, Pre- 
pares for College, or gives full academic course. Twenty- 
eighth year opens Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 1895. For cir- 
culars address MISS ALBERTA OakLeEy, Bachelor of Letters, 
Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


RPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Easter half opens Feb. 10, 1896. Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A, Principal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE EASTER TERM OF THE FRANCO- 


American Episcopal Home and Day School for Girls 
opened Jan. 15, 1896, All the teachers speak French, 
which is the language of the School. For catalogue ap- 
ply to Mme. J. D’ ESTAINVILLE GAILLARD, Miss E, H, 
CLARK, 1023 15th St., N. W,, Washingten, D.C. 


WISCONSIN 


(ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Next term begins Jan. 8th, ea and ends June 17th. 
$125 for the Half Year. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 
The Rev. Cuas E. TayLor, B.D., Warden, 


QT. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Delafield, Wisconsin 
A Church School for Boys. Situated in the “lake region’ 
of southern Wisconsin, twenty-five miles from Milwaukee, 
Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Pre- 
pares for any of the colleges, or for business. Rates less 
than for any other schoolof its class. New term opens 
Jan. 8, 1896. For catalogues, testimonials, and all other 
information, apply to the Warden, the Rev, Sipwzy T, 
SMYTHE, A.M., Delafield, Wis. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls under the care et the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The Le Sooapetat te begins September 24, 1895 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nichelson, D.D., Milwaukee; 


Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo, 
F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; General Lucius Fair- 
child, Madison, Wis.; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; 
W. D. Kerfoot, Esq, Chicago; Frederick S. Winston, 
Eso. Chicage. 


Address Tue SisTeR SUPERIOR. 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO Anb ST LOUIS 


DENVER 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


Go To Hot Springs, Ark. 


ABAS 


Are you going South this Win- 

ter? Ifso,call at Wabash Tick- 

et Office, 97 Adams St., or send 

a postal card, and get a hand 
some book telling all about Hot Springs. whe 
season at this famous resort is now open. The 
Wabashis the fast through Hot Springs line, 
with double daily service, leaving Chicago at 
11103 A. M. and gxo P. M. 


£16 


Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Insomnia 


shows trouble with the brain. indi- 
cating the need of a Brain Tonic,es- 
pecially one containing phosphorus. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


acts differently from opiates and 
bromides; gives food to the brain; 


tones up the nervous system to the 

normal pitch. Nature intended man 

to sleep. 
Prescribed and endorsed by forty 
thousand physicians. Sample by 
mail, 25 cts.; regular bottle, $1.00, 
100 doses. Concentrated, prompt, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, 
full directions, testimonials, etc.. 
mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon STREET, NEw York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. | 


2 DENT’S 
wh y TOOTHACHE GUM 


“" fi STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 
U v 
= ] Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 
~ Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
AD = C. S. DENT & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 
_(A Swell Affair.) 
Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 


NESS, Catarrh, Throat, and 
Lunog Diseases permanently 
cured. MEDICINES FREE. 
Write to-dav. Address, 


J. HAH. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from allother devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 

attachment. Write for pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
. | 209Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky, 
Omees: | 1122 Broadway, New Yorks has 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURE 


POSITION 
by my INVISIBL Tubular Cushions. Have helpa 
00% 


D EA more to g ing than all other de- 


vices combined. Whispers d. Help ears as glasses 
doeyes. F. Hiscox, 858 B’dway,N.Y- Book of proofs FREE 


REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF? 


Sample, 4 cents. Book free, & 
OUDAHY . - SO.OMAHA 


[CHOCOLATES 


Delicious in _flavor—Best @ 
in quality. Requires nop 
boiling. Put up in pound 
and half pound tins. 2, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 
& SON 


§ Rootbeer is a health promoter. It 
is made from delicious roots, herbs, 


we Se ROOTBEER 


and berries. Be sure 


hk 
get the genuine HIRES’ 
INTER RESORT, 


Luxurious accommodations; hot water radiators in 


THE NORTHERN 
every room; every comfert for invalids or those needing 
rest. For illustrated prospectus address 
N. fF. PENNOYER, M.D., Manager. 


yy 
> 100,000 MADE HAPPY ¥ 
Using the ROCKER WASHER, 
Warranted to wash a family 
washing of 100 PIECES IN 
ONE HOUR. write for prices to 
general and live localagents. Address 
ROCKER WASHER CO. Ft. Wayne Ind. 

SOOO OOO Lee 


The Riving Churcb 


Plant Culture 


There are very many simple, hardy, old- 
fashioned flowers, which anybody with a 
small amount of gumption can raise. It may 
be that they are not as pretentious as some 
of the modern specialties; but they have de- 
lighted the eyes and the hearts of genera- 
tions who have gone before, as they un- 
doubtedly will of others yet to come tpon 
the stage of life’s action. Only a few of 
these need be mentioned here, since the 
catalogue of any seed grower will give an 
endless variety, but here are some which 
our grandmothers loved, and which it may 
be our granddaughters will cherish, partial- 
ly on account of their association with gen- 
erations gone past. 

The pansy is one of the most universally 
beloved flowers, as it is one of the easiest to 
grow, and most satisfactory inits habits. It 
does not even require a hotbed to give the 
plants an early start—a shallow box, filled 
with light, rich soil, with glass laid over the 
top, will answer all purposes. The seed 
should be sown in drills and lightly covered 
with earth. The soil should be kept moist, 
neither becoming very dry nor made very 
wet. It is recommended by some writers 
that the earthin the box be covered witha 
sheet of paper for a few days after the seed 
has been sown; this method maintaining a 
very even degree of moisture. This cover- 
ing should be removed, at the latest, when 
\h3 sprouting seeds begin to disturb the 
surface of the soil, and preferably a day or 
two before that point is reached. 

About the best way to proceed with the 
little plants is to transplant them to small 
pots when the third set of leaves puts in an 
appearance. These little pots may conven- 
iently be handled if placed in shallow wood- 
en boxes, as recommended for the potted 
cuttings; and these also should be protected 
from unfavorable weather, giving them all 
the sun possible. When the garden is warm 
and dry, remove the plants from the pots, 
with the soil attached to their roots, and 
tiey will thrive so finely that it will seem 
tiey were wholly insensible of the change. 

The soil for pansies should be deep and 
tich It can scarcely be made too rich within 
reasonable bounds; while it should be so 
situated as to receive a generous amount of 
sinshine, to qualify the plants for their best 
cfforts, though the sturdy little flower will 


| thrive and bloom in almost any soil capable 


of supporting its life. The young plants 
siould be put out about six inches apart 
each way, and in their early stages should 
be kept free from weeds. In a little time 
they willcover the ground and crowd out 
the weeds; in which respect they show a 
quality of self-helpfulness quite lacking in 
many more pretentious flowers. As fast as 
the blooms develop they should be plucked; 
and here again the pansy shows its verility 
in the most gratifying manner. The more 
freely the blossoms are plucked, the more 
freely the plants will bloom, continuing to 
furnish their wealth of beauty till the com- 
ing of frost, and sometimes much later, even 
out of doors, if a little protection is given. 
A few flowers will naturally be spared to 
furnish seed for another year, and generally 
enough of this will be self-sown to start a 
new bed in the spring; while if given pro- 
tection during the winter, many of the old 
plants will start out early in the spring for 
another season of flowering. The seed is 
ripe when the seed vessels may be opened 
by a little pressure of the fingers. 

The petunia is frequently mentioned in 
the catalogues as a half-hardy perennial; 
and this may be tru2 of the newer sorts, 
which have been trained to qualities not 
originally pertaining to the flower. But the 
petunia of our grandmothers, to revert to 
the former times, which may be obtained at 
the present time almost anywhere for the 
asking, is more than half-hardy—it is wholly 
so, and one of the most hardy and tenacious 
flowers grown. This is the single-flowered 
sort, showing not infrequently a variety of 
colors, but with blossoms of a pale lavender 
tint largely in the majority. 

(To be continued ) 


FOR INDIGESTION 


USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. J. C. Roperts, Pulaski, Tenn., says: 
“T regard ita very valuable aid in treating 
all cases of dyspeptic troubles, gravel, and 
torpid liver.” 


[F YOU WANT ~ 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 


PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 1896. Anew 
feature this season is the Free de- 
livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This ‘*‘ New Cata= 
logue ’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free ! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 &37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


1 Do you plant Flower Seeds? 
| Do you Grow Flowers? 


FRESH 


Flower Seeds 


The Best in America 
and we’ve got to make it known in some way—a 
good many people know it well already—but now 
for 1896, to get our “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED"’ 
into the hands of every single Flower Buyer-- 


We’re Going to Give Awa 
a Six Best 
” Novelties 


1 Pkt. Giant Japan Morning-glory 
1 Pkt. New Red Pansy 

1 Pkt. New Yellow Aster 

1 Pkt. Double Sweet Peas 

1 Pkt. Yellow Sweet Peas 

1 Pkt. Verbena—fiery scarlet 


These six and the 120-page ] Ac 
e 


Book for cost of book. ... 

% We’re in CHICAGO and 
NEW YORK—can’t miss us. Send to- 
day seven 2-cent stamps and ask for 
the “FLOWER GIRL COLLECTION” 
and the book. Mention’ ni. vaper 


Miourcuyec Vaughan’s Seed Store su. 


26 Barclay-st 


Aan 


NEW SWEET PEA 
“AMERICA”’..15 cts. 
New White, with 
wide earmine blotch 

+» Splendid for 
Bouquets... 


CHICAGO: 
86 Randolph-st 


4 10 cents 
New Scarlet Pansies a packet 
Scarlet and red shades of the Pansy are little 
known. Send forcatalogue JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


MONEY SEEDS 


i=, MAKING 
We 
EAP 


Wai lanter wants them, 
sell WARRANTED res SEEDSCH 


HALF REGULAR PRIC 
2 & up. Extra 
INEST B 

Ma 


GATALOO FREE. 
—w 


arge pkts. 


es 
(- f 
a \ (f 
; g- ALNEER BROS. 


gNo. 6G Alneer Blk, Rockford, Ill. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


CauTION.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for, circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey-St., New York. 


OOK. PRINTED. 


Feb. 29, 1896 


A Great 
‘Opportunity 


In another column will be found the par- 
ticulars of an unusually good offer now 
made by THE LIVING CHURCH, whereby 
the following books may be obtained free of 
cost: 


The Dictionary of the Bible, 


is edited by WILLIAM Situ, LL.D., Classical 
Examiner of University of London, and con- 
tains 1,024 large octavo pages printed on ex- 
cellent paper, is finely illustrated, and hand- 
somely and strongly bound in cloth, meas- 
uring 914 x64 x2 inches. 

It contains every name in the Bible and 
Apocrypha of which anything can be said. 
It gives an account of each of the Books of 


| the Bible; it explains the civil and religious 


institutions, the manners and customs of 
the Jews, as well as of the various nations 
mentioned or alluded to in the scriptures, 
while many of the longer articles, being the 
results of the most finished scholarship, are 
complete treatises in themselves, and worthy 
of separate publication. It embraces the 
results of the most successful and approved 
Biblical labors and researches, including 
those of Layard, Rawlinson, and others, 
condensed for wide and common use, and 
constituting an indispensable aid to clergy- 
men, teachers, families, Sunday school super- 
intendents, and Bible readers generally. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 


By the Rev. W. J. CenyBearRE, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Principal of 
the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Con- 
tains 1,014 large octavo pages, many fine il- 
lustrations, maps, charts, etc.,is prirted on 
the same quality of paper and is the samein 
size as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and 
bound in uniform style. ame <A 

It eloquently portrays the early life, educa- 
tion, conversion, teachings, labors, travels, 
sufferings, perils, persecutions, and mission- 

ary career of St. Paul, thus constituting a 

Living Picture of the great Apostle him- 

self, and of the circumstances by which he 

was surrounded. The work also embodies 
the results of a profound and appreciative 
study of the true inner life of St. Paul ex- 
hibited in his letters. It is NOT an ABRIDGE- 
MENT but an EXACT REPRINT of the greatly 
improved “People’s Edition,” prepared with 
much care and labor, in pursuance of an 
original plan of both writers, ‘for a wider 
circle of readers,” and differs from all other ed- 
itions by the SUBSTITUTION OF ENGLISH for the 

Greek, Latin, and German quotations. Dr. 

Howson, in his preface to this edition, says: 

“Those readers have, throughout, been kept 

in view who, though well educated. would 

not find it easy to refer to Greek or German 

books.” ‘‘The text (he also says) is unaltered, 

with the exception of a slight verbal change 
suggested in the course of a thorough re- 
perusal.” 


THE SOLID THROUGH TRAINS 


of the Nickel Plate Road, equipped with the 
most modernly constructed day coach-s and 
luxurious sleeping and. dining cars, illumi- 
nated throughout with the famous Pintsch 
gas lights, and colored porters in charge of 
day coaches, are some of the features of this 
popular line that are being recognized by 
travelers seeking the lowest rates and fast 
lime. J. Y. Calahan, Gen’l Agent, 111 
Adams st., Chicago, Ill. No. 51. = x 


consumer for 
wholesale pri 


fore sale. 


100 styles of 


Saddles. 


No. 1634—Surrey Harness, Price $14.50. a 
As good as sells for $20. $50. Sen 


but have sold direct to the 


them the dealers’ pro- Z 
fits. Shipanywhere 7 
for examination be- 
)Every- | 
thing warranted. | 


riages, 90styles of Har- \ 

ness, 41 styles Riding \ 
Top Buggies as SS Ly 

low as $35. Phaetons as low 

8 $55. Spring Wagons $31to 
for large Catalogue. 


23 years, at 
ces, Saving 


Car- \ 


“Don’t Put Off Till To- 
morrow The Duties of 
To-day.’’ 

Buy a Cake of 


SAPOLIO 


wit Livin 


CHURCH 


aA hurch 


HISTORICAL SOCIET 


H Weekly Record of its Hews its Work and its Thought 


Vol. XVIII. No. 49 


Chicago, Saturday, March 7, 1896 


Whole No. 905 
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T he Hon. Seth Low, LL.D. 
P resident Seth Lew, of Columbia Col- 


lege, is a recogn’zed power in the work 
of civic, moral, and sccialreform. He 
was born of New England parents in 
Brooklyn, in 1850, received his early ed- 
uc ation in schools of the same city, grad- 
uating finally from the college over 
which he now presides, Foreign travel 
‘sup plemented his college education, and 
vastly enlarged his mental horizon. On 
his return home he became a member of 
the mercantile firm of which his father 

He founded the 


was the guiding spirit. 
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Brooklyo bureau of charities, and be- 
came its first president. His active 
efforts to promote good citizenship gave 
him prominence, and in 1881 he was 
elected mayor of Brooklyn by the re- 
form element, by a handsome majority. 
His application of civil service rules to 
offizial appointments did much to separ- 
ate muiicipal and partisan politics. He 
was re-elected mayor, and afterwards 
accepted the presidency of Columbia 
College. President Low gave $1,000,000 
to the library, and through his untiring 
efforts Columbia has increased both in 


endowment and membership. 
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PAULDING &C8 ae 


STATE~ JACKSON ore CHICAGO. 


DESIGNED-‘AND EXECUTED IN:BRASS ‘AND foe 
OR: OF ‘A: COMBINATION: OF METALS. 3 
PHOTOGRAPHS: SPECIAL: DESIGNS ‘AND -ESTIMATES-ON 


Faster Offerings. 


To those intending to make an offering 
to the Church at the coming Faster Sea 

son, we beg to call attention to the fact’ 
that we carry the most perfect line of 


Church Goods 


in the country, and are ready to prepare 
designs and estimates for 


Memorials, Etc. 


We will be pleased to forward photo- 
graphs and estimates upon application. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Kindly note the address, 


: State and Jackson Sts., CHICAGO. 
0 Angel Lectern erected in Trinity church, Chicago. 


see 


—— “> celia 
¢ Some 
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The kitchen may be made a pride 
And appetize those friends who view it; 
Good rules of order, well applied, 

And use of Ivory Soap will do it. 


The Procter & Gamble Co , Cin'ti. 
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The Bivirg Church 


The Living, Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance 


(TO THE CLERGY $1.00.) 


Single copies, Five Cents, on saie at the New 
York Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co,, 
B, & J. B. Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. 
P, Dutton & Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chi- 
cago, at Brentano Bros. In Philadelphia, at John 
J. McVey’s, 39 N. 13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co., 103 S. rsth st. In Boston, at Damrell & Up- 
ham’s, 283 Washington st. In Baltimore, at E. 
Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. In Brooklyn, 
at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and Living- 
ston st. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should 
name not only the new address, but also the old. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring 
to discontinue the paper must remit the amount 
due for the time it has been sent. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed. If 
desired, stamp must be sent. Change of label 
should indicate within two weeks the receipt of 
remittance, 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by 
check, except on the banks in the great cities. 
ten cents must be added for exchange. 


Fe@REIGN.—To subscribers in the Postel 
Union, the price is 12 shillings. To the clergy 8 
shillings. 


ABVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a 
line, agate measure (14 lines to an inch), without 
specified position, Notices of Deaths free. Mar- 
riage Notices one dollar. Obituary Notices, 
Resolutions, Appeals, and similar matter, three 
cents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions, 
No advertisement will be counted less than 
five lines. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


A School tor Girls, 


A College for Young Women. 


One of the oldest Church Schools in the country. En- 
tirely rebuilt on modern lines in 1883. Everything up to 
thetimes. Music under the direction of Wm. H. SHER- 
woop, Chicago. A preparatory and college course, The 
degree of B.A. given te graduates, Physical culture a 
special feature, 

Rev. C, W, LEFFINGWELL, 
Rector and Founder, 


QT. ALBANS ACADEMY, 


Knoxville, Illinois, 


A Classical and Military Boarding School, for Boys of all 
Q@ges. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 


A. H. Novgs, Headmaster. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill, 


Tmz CuicaGo DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D. D., 
D, C, L,, President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
Gultion $300 per school year. Address the Rav. B, F, 
Fuusztwoop, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


NEW JERSEY 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 


The fiftieth year of Burlington College—preparatory 
department—begins Sept. 18, 1895. Careful attention to 
the individual needs of students. Advanced work a spe- 
clalty, Address, Rev. C, E. O, NicHoLs, rector, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


HOME SCHOOL FORYOUNGGIRLS. Terms, $250. 
Address, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, Asbury Park, New Tersey. 


Geaslde Home School and Kindergarten. 


For motherless children and for ae Re-opened Sept, 
25, 1895. References: Rt. Rey. the Bishop of New Jersey, 

renton, N. J.; Rt, Rev. the Bishop of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md,; Rev. A. J. Miller, Dr. Sarah Mackintosh, As- 
bury Park, N. J.; Rey, Elliott D, Tomkins, Long Branch, 
N. J.; Rev. Alfred Harding, Washington, D.C. Address, 
Miss ROSS, Principal, 604 Asbury Ave., Asbury Park, N, J. 


Educational 


NEW YORK CITY 


School of thg Sisters of the Church. 


Boarding and{Day School for Girls. 
(FOUNDED’BY MRS, SYLVANUS REED, 1864.) 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate departments. 
Address SisTER-IN-CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53rd Street. 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL. 


6 and 8 East 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

A boarding and day school for girls. Under the charge 
of Sisters of St. Mary. Pupils are prepared for college 
examinations. Thetwenty-seventh year will commence 
Oct. ust. Address the SISTER SUPERIOR. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


GT. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Garden City, Long Island (half hour from New 
York), Thoroughly graded from Primary to Collegiate. 
Certificate admits to colleges for women. Elective courses 
for advanced pupils and post-graduates. Special arrange- 
ments for those desiring the advantages of New York 
City; concerts, lectures, art galleries, etc. 

Miss ELIZABETH L, KOUES, Prin. 


QT. GABRIEL'S SCHOOL, Peekskill, N. Y. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On anem- 
inence overlooking the Hudsonriver. Twenty-fourth year 
began September 24th, 1895. Address, 

THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Thorough French and English Home School for 20 
girls. In charge of Mme. H. Clerc and Miss M.L. 
Pecke. Address, 4313 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE, Sou‘h Bethlehem, Pa. 


A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
pares for College, or gives full academic course. Twenty- 
eighth year opens Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 1895. For cir- 
culars address Miss ALBERTA OAKLEY, Bachelor of Letters, 
Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


PISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Easter half opens Feb. 10, 1896. Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A, Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


(ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Next term begins Jan. 8th, 1896, and ends June 17th. 
$125 tor the Half Year. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 
The Rey, Cuas E. TAYLOR, B.D., Warden, 


QT. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Delafield, Wisconsin 
A Church School for Boys. Situated in the “lake region’ 
of southern Wisconsin, twenty-five miles from Milwaukee. 
Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Pre- 
pares for any of the colleges, or for business. Rates less 
than for any other schoolof its class. New term opens 
Jan. 8, 1896. For catalogues, testimonials, and all other 
information, apply to the Warden, the Rev. S1ipNEYT, 
SMYTHE, A.M., Delafield, Wis. 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-sixth hers begins September 24, 1895 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo, 
F, Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; General Lucius Fair- 
child, Madison, Wis.; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chicago; 
W. D, Kerfoot, Esq, Chicago; Frederick S. Winston, 
Esa. Chicago. Address Tue SisTER SUPERIOR. 


A PLAIN TE DEUM. 


For large orsmall Choirs, Arthem form; fullhar- 
mony; norenetition, ‘Just the thing foramateur 
choirs.”’ “Successfully crystalized many beauti- 
ful gems.”’ 10cents; 5 copies, 25 cents.. CHAS, 
D. KELLOGG, ros East 22d St., New York City. 


Choughts on Religion 


By GeorGcE Joun Romanegs, M. A., LL.D., F. R. S. 
Edited by Chas. Gore, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Second edition; cloth, $1.25. By the same author: 


Darwin and After Darwin. 


I—THE-DARWINIAN THEORY: ...- .. $2.00) $3 
II—Post-DARWINIAN QuEsTIONS:...-.-.$1.50 § : 
AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANISM; cloth ....$1.00. 


Chicago: The Open Court Pub, Lo. 


R. GEISSLER 
CHURCH WORK AND STAINED GLASS, 


124 Clinton Place, between 5th and 6th aves, 
NEW YORK. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments,Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc, 

Address, Ruv. Wu, B, HAMILTON, Raucror, 
1406 MONROE ST., CHICA 
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for work to bes t this 
season. 


STRIVING FOR 
A DAY BOOK FOR LENT. ®y 


“Wg ONUMENT 


r And Set in any Part of the United States. 
Correspondence solicited 


Send for Illustrated Handbook. 


EXECUTED IN 
GRANITE, STONE, 
AND MARBLE, 


5 6 LAMB 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


NEW LENTEN BOOKS 


NEW BOOK BY DR. REDE. 


THE MASTERY, 


the Rev. Wy.Liys ReEpkg, D.D., Rector of Em- 


manuel Church, Rockford, Il].; Author of ‘‘The Communion of Saints.” 12mo, $1.00. 


IN THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. 
By the Rev. C, ERNEST SMITH, M.A., Rector 
of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Baltimore, Md.; Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Maryland; Author of ‘The Old 
Church in the New Land,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE LAW OF SINAI. 

Beiag Devotional Addresses on the Ten 
Commandments. 

By the Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, M.A., Principal of 
Ely Theological College, Hon. Canon of Ely. 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln. $1.25. 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE, JEW- 
ISH AND CHRISTIAN, in Relation to 
Divorce and Certain Forbidden De- 
grees. 

By HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., Dean 
of Litchfield. Second Edition. Revised and 
En‘arged, and with new Preface. Crown 8vo, 
385 pages, $1.75. 


A LENT IN LONDON. 


A Course of Sermons on Social Subjects Or- 
ganized by the London Branch ot the Chrise 
tlan Social Unsion, and Preached in the 
Churehes of St. Edmund, Lombard Street, 
and ®t. Mary-le-Strand, during Lent, 1895. 
With a Preface by HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 


M.A, Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 
Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


Geo. E. Androvette & Co., 


-- Stained Glass -:- 


27-29 So. Clinton St.,-Chicago, Ill. 


COX SONS & VINING 


7o Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Embroideries and Fabrics 
Clerical Suits, Surplices 
Cassocks, Stoles, Hoods. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


_THE GREAT CHURCH Lic 
CHURCH MEMORIALS. 


( Combine beauty with utility 
and your gift to the church will be 
appreciated. Graceful in design, 
practical in their results, of superior 
workmanship, the light-spreading 
qualities of Frink’s Reflecting Fix- 
tures are well known, and they are 
now largely used for Memorials. 
Please yourself and delight the 
church by the gift of one of these 
handsome fixtures. Book of Light 
\\2nd estimate free for the asking. 


ay s 
ay) |. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Ct., N.Y. Cx, 
(CTHE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 2 
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RINK’S REFLECTOR 


Y) 


A SPIRITUAL FAITH. Sermons. 

By the Rev. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. Witha 
Memorial Preface by the Rev. Dr. JAMES 
MARTINEAU, with Pertrait. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xxx1-366, $1.75. 


RELIGIOUS DOUBT: 


Its Nature, Treatment, Causes, Difficulties, 
Consequences, and Dissolution. 

By the Rev- JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of 
Mossley Hill, Hon. Canon of Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


THE FINAL PASSOVER: 
A Series of Meditations upon the Passion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, ¢ 
By the Rev. R. M. BENSON, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 12mo, cloth. 


Vol.l. The Rejection. $200. 
Vol. II. The Upper Chamber. Two parts. 
Each, $r 75. 


Part Il. The Last Supper. Part II, The 
Final Discourse and Prayer. 
Vol. III, The Divine Exodus. Two parts. 
Each. $ 
Vol. IV. 


75+ 

Tne Life Beyond theGrave. $2.co 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER. 
Retreat Addresses on the Life of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary as told inthe Gospels. Withan 
appended Essay on the Virgin Birth of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

By the Rt Rev. A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop of 
Vermont. Small 8vo, $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Mi 


Our Organ in Broad St. Presbyterian Ch., Columbus, O 
FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., 
BUILDERS OF THE GREAT ORGANS 


in World's Fair, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, Cincinnati, and many others. Correspondence 
solicited. Address, 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co , Detrcit, Mich. 
New York and Chicago. 


BENJAMIN SELLERS, 


Mosaics. weve. Lecterns. 


TIFFANY GLASS CO. 
Colored and Stained Glass. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS. -:- 


Ecclesiastical and Domestic Stained Glass. Estimates, 
Photographs, and Special Designs on Application 


80 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


=t- 


LUETKE & CO,, 


Designers and 
Manufacturer 


Ecclesiastical Art in Metal, Wood, Marble, Stained Glass Decoration, Ete 


Send for Catalogue. :- :- :- 


652 Hudson St. New York. . 
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Hews and Hotes 


oa the Senate and House of Representatives 
have passed résolutions declaring the Island of 
Cuba to be in a state of belligerancy, and calling upon 
President Cleveland to interpose his friendly offices 
to bring about a settlement of the differences between 
Spain and the insurrectionists. The resolutions also 
confer upon the President the power to interfere, if 
necessary, with the assurance that Congress will stand 
behind him. Itis hopeful a phase of this greatest of 
all republics that in any contingency, where national 
honor or credit are at stake, or in any emergency 
where united action is wisdom, political differences 
are merged into the common desire to uphold the gov- 
ernment. Since the struggle began in Cuba, emmi- 
Saries of the insurgents have been quietly at work in 
the United States to bring about recognition. While 
the majority of our citizens have sympathized with 
the movement, the government has carefully refrained 
from violating any of its treaty relations with Spain. 
It has done police duty for the Spaniards, and exerted 
its force to prevent the fitting out of fillibustering 
expeditiens, so that even in recognizing Cuba as ina 
state of war, Cuba cannot deny that the United States 
has been friendly. and just, and that this action is 
prompted by a desire to see wrongs, if there are such, 
righted. 


N a measure the policy of Spain is directly respon- 
sidle for the action of this government. It can- 
not be said that Spain has treated theinsurgent cause 
with that respect to which an opponent inspired by 
good motives is entitled. The reports which the 
Spanish censor has revised have been notoriously in- 
correct, denying the insurgents the credit of their vic- 
tories. But it behoves this government to abide by 
its neutrality. The politicians may fire patriotism 
by mistaken logic or selfish motives, but it is not the 
politicians who will fight the battles if a crisis is pre- 
cipitated. Cuba is no more necessary to the welfare 
and prosperity of the United States than the Sand- 
wich Islands. We donot want Cuba. Our expression 
of sympathy should not be construed as a desire to 
possess the island. We want no war with Spain. 


RY REV. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C. 
L., has been elected Archbishop of Armagh, 
Primate of allIreland. He was appointed Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe in 1867, four years before the 
Church of Ireland was disestablished and disendowed. 
As a preacher and orator he has few equals, and has 
written several works, ‘‘Leading Ideas of the Gos- 
pels,” ‘‘The Witness of the Psalms to Christ,” being 
perhaps the more widely known. He is also a poet 
and a writer of hymns. Dr. Alexander has many 
frienis in this country who hold him in great honor. 
He visited this country and preached in Trinity 
church, New York, in March, 1892, his sermon on that 
occasion being especially reported for Tur Livine 
CHURCH. 


UESDAY, Feb. 11th, the Great Hall block of the 

Church House in London was opened with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The site of this important 
structure ig on the south side of Dean’s Yard, near 
Westminster Abbey. The function began with the 
Holy Communion at to A.M. inthe Abbey. The ex- 
traordinary statement is made that on this occasion 
the Glortazn Excels¢s was sung for the first time since 
the Reformation, in Westminster Abbey. The mem- 


’ bers of the Convocation of Canterbury, bishops, clergy 


and laymen, were present. The Archbishop of York 
was also in the procession. The bishops wore their 
convocation robes, which added warmth of color to 
the scene. On coming into the Great Hall, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury recited an office of Benediction, 
and the Church House was declared open by the Duke 
of York. ‘Speeches were made by the two Royal 
Highnesses, the dukes of York and Westminster, and 
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by the two archbishops and the Lord Chancellor. The 
archbishops in their addresses referred very graceful- 
ly to the possibility that the time might arrive when 
the convocations of the two provinces should meet as 
one body in the halls set apart for ecclesiastical legis- 
lation. The Church House is destined to be an official 
headquarters of the Church of England. Provision is 
intended to be made for ecclesiastical assemblies of 
all kinds, from meetings of convocation to the hum- 
blest Church society. The convocation will be no 
longer be dependent upon the kindness of Westmin- 
ster School tor a place of deliberation, and it will un- 
doubtedly be a great saving of time and trouble to 
have a place where all the great societies can have 
their central offices near together. An excellent 
library has already been gathered, and a depository 
has been opened for journals, records, and statistics 
from all parts of the world where the English Church 
is at work. 


ie is announced that a new religious paper is soon 
to be launched in Boston, under the title of The 
Church. Itis also stated that it is to be edited, not 
in the interest of any party or faction in the Episco- 
pal Church, but of the Church as a whole. This state- 
ment, which appears to be made with all gravity, is 
put in.a somewhat humorous light by the list of con- 
tributors which accompanies it. Some of the princi- 
pal names are the following: The Rey. Prof. A. V. G. 
Allen, and the Rey. Drs. Leighton Parks, Donald, 
Greer, Huntington, McConnell, Gould, Batten, and 
McKim. No one can have much doubt what the tone 
of the paper is likely to be which is conducted by 
these very well known gentlemen. Whether it isin 
the true interests of the Church, is a matter which 
admits of difference of opinion. In short there can be 
no doubt that the new paper will be in the interests of 
the ‘‘liberal’” movement. It will be issued monthly 
for the present. 


HE annual meeting of the College of Women 
Workers in South London, known as ‘Grey- 
Ladies,’ took place February ist. The Bishop of 
Southwark was in the chair. There are thirty-two 
members, besides affiliated members. The record of 
the year’s work indicates that the organization is ful- 
filling a mission of great usefulness, and with marked 
success. A third house has had to be added to the 
existing buildings. Next to this the most important 
event of the year was the amalgamation of an older 
organization known as the ‘‘Brown Ladies” with the 
Grey Ladies. The work seems to be similar to that 
of the well-known ‘‘settlements.”” The affiliated mem- 
bers are persons in sympathy with the work, who un- 
dertake to make it known and enlist outside support. 
Visitors are welcomed to the college for short periods 
on payment ofa small sum for board. This affords 
an opportunity for those who wish to become better 
acquainted with the institution, either with a view to 
entering it themselves or giving it intelligent support. 


several parishes in York, England, during the 
winter months of 1895, which were so well received 
that another course of the same kind was arranged for 
the present year. Thesubjects of last year were, ‘The 
early Christianity of Britain, A. D. 33-597;” ‘‘Estab- 
lishment of the English Church, A. D., 597-787;” ‘‘Re- 
sult of the Scandinavian Conquest, A. D., 787-1,115;” 
“Growth of the Papal Despotism, A. D., 1,090-1,265.” 
For the present yearthe subjects are: ‘‘Wycliffe and 
his times,” ‘Sir Thomas More and his friends,” 
‘ Cranmer,” ‘‘The Architecture and History of York 
Minster.” Nothing could be more valuable than pop- 
ular lectures upon such subjects. The New York 
Church Club has done a good deal in this direction 
the results of which are preserved in seven conveni- 
ent volumes, most useful forinstruction in this history 
and principles of the Church. But similar work might 
be done with great advantage in all parts of the coun- 
try. We do not at all agree with those who think that 


Cee HISTORY lectures were delivered in 


so much has been done in this way, that we may now 
cease from such defensive work as though all its ends 
had been accomplished. 


ONFIRMATION of the election of the Rev. G. 
Mott Williams as Bishop of the diocese of Mar- 
quette, by the Standing Committees,and by the House 
of Bishops, is reported in the daily papers. It will be 
remembered that there has been a protest against 
his consecration, on the ground of alleged improper 
influences in the convention which declared his elec- 
tion unanimous. This protest has been received and 
considered by the committees and by the bishops, and 
has been, so tar as we have heard, set aside as ground- 
less. The Primus is reported to have said, in a recent 
interview: ‘‘The standing committees paid so little at- 
tention to the protest that thirty-seven of them have 
already confirmed the election, and other consents are 
being received.every day. The protest is not sworn 
to, and no proofs are offered, and it is self-contradic- 
tory in matter. The very large concourse of people 
who attended the convention saw nothing to object 
to. My mails are full of testimonials of confidence 
and esteem from all parts of the United States,” 


T the opening of the Convocation of Canterbury 

the archbishcp made an address before the 
House of Laymen. There seems to have been some 
expectation that he would have something to say on 
the burning subject of marriage and divorce, but any 
such expectation was doomed to disappointment. It 
is a subject, however, whick must receive attention, 
A petition was presented in the Lower House from 
thirty-four priests of the rural deanery of Reading, 
praying for the abolition of the marriages of divorcees 
in Church. We can imagine no worse blow which can 
be inflicted upon the Church of England than that its 
bishops should remain passive in the face of this 
great mora] question. In this connection, we observe 
a statement in The Church Times that Dr. Tristram, 
chancellor of the diocese of London, who has been 
concerned in the most notorious cases of this kind, 
had agreed with the Bishop of London not to issue 
any more licenses to divorcees. At the same time he 
reserves his right to do so, bishop or no bishop. But 
is this only a temporizing move? The matter calls for 
root and branch treatment. 


REMARKABLE letter was lately addressed to 

the Bishop of Durham from over thirty of the 
younger priests of his diocese. It has reference to 
“the ceaseless cry for colonial and foreign mission- 
aries’’ which commonly receives so poor a response in 
the shape of volunteers. The writers state some of 
the reasons which, in their judgment, lead to this 
state of things. The main point is that the right sort 
of men are nearly always engrossed in work which 
has been assigned them, and are happy init. They 
are not likely to throw up such a work which they 
have found themselves capable’of, to go on a self- 
elected mission, knowing nothing of their fitness. 
Such considerations, they think, sufficiently explain 
why, under a normal state of things, a supply of men 
proportionate to the needs of the foreign service are 
not likely to be found by waiting until they are spon- 
taneously moved to go. They therefore suggest that 
the bishops should take the initiative by looking over 
the men in their dioceses and selecting those who, in 
their judgment, are fitted for the purpose, and bring- 
ing the matter before them. [tis thought that, u1- 
der such circumstances, many would be willing and 
glad to go, relying upon the judgment of their chief 
shepherd. Apparently, the more than thirty from 
whom the letter emanated are in this category. The 
Bishop responded very heartily and expressed his 
readiness to enter into the scheme. Such a movement 
may result in giving a new and unprecedented im- 
petus to the missionary work of the Church. It would 
certainly seem reasonable that the principle em- 
ployed all along in the selection of missionary bish- 
ops should be applied also to priests. 
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Church Students’ Missionary 
Association 


The Church Students Missionary Association, at its re- 
cent conventionin Geneva, N. Y., appointed a committee 
of 25 members to raise a fund to be used for the salary, 
and traveling and office expenses, of a general secretary, 
who should devote his whole time to the work of the asso- 
ciation, in organizing missionary societies in Church sem- 
inaries, schools,and colleges, and in maintaining the inter- 
est in, and directing the work and study of, such societies. 

At a meeting of this committee held at the Church Mis- 
sions House, New York, Feb. 11th, organization was 
eftected by the election of the Rt. Rev. G. W. Peterkin, 
D.D., Bishop of West Virginia, as chairman; and S. H. 
Littell, of the General Theological Seminary, as secretary. 
Others present were the Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D., 
dean of the General Theological_Seminary; the Rev. W. 
S. Langford, D.D., general secretary of the Board of For- 
eign and Domestic Missions; the Rev. George H. McGrew, 
D.D., George C. Thomas, Silas McBee, and John W. Wood. 

The advisability of undertaking the work placed upon 
the committee by the Church students was thoroughly 
discussed. Dean Hoffman fully expressed the mind of the 
meeting, when he said forcibly that he believed in the pro- 
posed movement, because he knew that the missionary 
spirit was not strong among Church students, and was 
sure that the effort proposed would result in stimulating 
the interest of the students in the vital question of mis- 
sions, and this interest would find expression in the readi- 
ness of a larger number of men to go into missionary 
fields, both home and foreign, and in larger gifts to the 
missionary treasury of the Church. He, therefore,offered 
aresolution that a sub Committee be appointed to devise 
ways and means for raising the $2,5co necessary for the 
salary and traveling expenses of such a‘secretary. The 
following cominittee was unanimously chosen: Bishop 
Peterkin, chairman; Dr. McGrew, Messrs. Skipwith Wil- 
mer, John E. Baird, James L. Houghteling, Silas McBee, 
and John W. Wood. Mr. Gouverneour Frank Mosher, a 
senior at the Berkeley Divinity School, was unanimously 
chosen as secretary, on condition that the necessary funds 
can be raised. 

Much interest was shown in the movement, and the help 
and encouragement of the members of the committee will 
be a great stimulus to Church students in the work of fur- 
thering the cause of missions. 

The Rev. George H. McGrew, D.D., 209 East 42nd st., 
New York, was appointed treasurer of the committee. 
Any friends of Church students who desire to aid in mak- 
ing possible the plans proposed by the Convention, may 
send their contributions to him. - 


New York City 


At his recent visitation of Ascension memorial church, 
Bishop Potter confirmed a class of 30, presented by the 
rector, the Rev. John F. Steen. 


Bishop Potter went to Philadelphia last Saturday to de- 
liver an address at a great public meeting, in the interest 
of peace with England. 


Miss Rose Kingsley, the danghter of the late Canon 
Kingsley, was given a reception by the Barnard club on 
the evening of Washington’s birthday. Receiving with 
Miss Kingsley were Mrs. Seth Low, and several other 
ladies. 


The Home for Old Men and Aged Couples has purchased 
a plat of four lots at the northwest corner of Amsterdam 
ave., and rrath st., with a view of erecting thereon a seven- 
story structure for its future occupation. 


Bishop Potter who has been much in request of late asa 
speaker in the interest of urgent public questions, on Fri- 
day evening, Feb. 28th, delivered an address at the Am- 
phion Theatre, Brooklyn, on ‘‘The motives and perils of 
charity.” 


Sister Alice of the Sisterhood of St. John the Baptist, 
a neice of the Rev. Canon T. T. Carter, of Clewer, Eng- 
land, has entered into rest. Her death occurred at St. 
John Baptist House. She contributed essentially to the 
upbuilding of the work of St. Michael’s Home. 


At St. Stephen’s church, the Rey. Charles R. Treat, rec- 
tor, a special musical service was held on the evening of 
the and Sundayin Lent. The music included the rend er- 
ing of the 46t. Psalm, from a setting by Buck. 


At St. Luke’s Hospital as soon as the work on the Norrie 
Pavilion is completed, energy will be concentrated on the 
completion of the Muhlenberg Pavilion, which contains the 
offices of administration. In two months from now a for- 
mal opening of allthe new buildings is expected to take 
place. 


Washington’s birthday was observed in a noteworthy 
manner by Gen. F. P. Earle, at his house, which is a Revo- 
lutionary mansion, with the hoisting of a flag, and the fir- 
ing of salutes by two Revolutionary cauons that stand be- 
fore the building. In the afternoon an elaborate pro- 
gramme was begun with prayer by the Rev. Dr. John T. 
Patey, of St. Luke’s church, and a feature was the singing 
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of ‘Hail Columbia,” and the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
both the compositions of Churchmen. 


Services are being held in Trinity church at the head of 
Wall street, every day during Lent, at 12 noon, with a ser- 
mon specially addressed to the business men of the city. 
The preachers selected to deliver these special sermons 
are: The Rev. Drs. Dix, Brown, Dumbell, Rainsford, 
Greer, Bradley, Walpole, Morgan, Lubeck, and Vibbert; 
and the Rev. Messrs. Steele, Ritchie, Grosvenor, Evarts, 
Reazor, Griffin, Hay-Aitken, Rickey, and Brockholst Mor- 
gan. The services last half an hour. 


The Sons of the Revolution held their annual dinner on 
the evening of Washirgton’s birthday, at Delmonico’s, 
some 250 of the members being present, among them be- 
ing the Rev. Drs. D. Parker Morgan and Wm. R. Hunting- 
ton, and the chaplain, the Rev. Brockholst Morgan. The 
Rev. Dr. Morgan made an address on ‘‘Now and then.” 
On Sunday, Feb. 23rd, the society went in a body to Grace 
church, where the Rev. Dr. Huntington preached the an- 
nuialsermon on the text, Exodus xvii:10. The services 
consisted of a special form of prayer and thanksgiving set 
forth by Bishop Potter. The Rev. Dr. Huntington was 
assisted in the services by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, chap- 
lain general of the society, the Rev. Brockholst Morgan, 
chaplain of the New York society, and the Rev. Dr. Brady 
E. Backus. Members of the society, 600 strong, were pres- 
ent with their president, Frederick S. Tallmage, grand- 
son of Col. Tallmage,of Tallmage’s Dragoons, Continental 
Army. The church was handsomely decorated. Inthe 
chancel was displayed the American flag, and the flag of 
the society, which has the buff and blue colors of the uni- 
form of the Continental army. 


Further details are announced of the services in connec- 
tion with the consecration of the Rev. Dr. Henry Y. Sat- 
terlee, as Bishop of Washington. There will be on March 
25th, the feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, a celebration of the Blessed Sacrament at 7A. M., at 
Calvary chapel, followed an hour later by «second Cele- 
bration at Calvary church. The consecration service and 
third Eucharistic celebration will be at 10:30 a. mM. Special 
provision will be made at this service for the bishops who 
are to take part in the services, for a delegation of clergy 
from the diocese of Washington, and for clergy of this and 
adjoining dioceses. Following the service, luncheon will 
be served to the visiting clergy in Calvary rectory, back 
of the church, fronting Gramercy Park. The clergy of 
the diocese of New York,at the last meeting of the Church- 
man’s Association, presented to the Bishop elect a seal, 
designed by Tiffany & Co. The presentation was made 
by the president of the association, the Rev. Dr. Wm. N. 
Dunnell, in the presence of the archdeacons of New York 
and Westchester, and some 67 of the clergy, and was hap- 
pily responded to by the Rev. Dr. Satterlee. The seal is 
of amethyst, set in gold—the amethyst being one anda 
quarterinches long, and in the ecclesiastical form of the 
vesica pices. The centre remains plais, buc will be en- 
graved with the device of the future arms of the diocese 
of Washington. Thesetting is of bands of gold of three 
strands each, in symbolism of the Holy Trinity. On the 
back the strands converge in a centre on which appears an 
emblem of the episcopal mitre. From this a ring extend s, 
so asto permit of the seal being suspended by a ribbon 
trom the neck. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Rev. Proffessor 
Riley is giving a series of talks before the Devotional So- 
ciety on Wednesday evenings. At the last meeting of the 
society his theme was ‘‘Abstinence.” Mr. W. A. Jarvis 
also read a paper on “St. Francis Xavier and his work in 
India.” The Ven. Archdeacon Kirkby, D. D., recently de- 
livered an address before the students, describing his mis- 
sionary work of many years in British North America. 


Philadelphia 


The Rev. Wm. Augustus White, in consequence of his 
advanced age, has resigned the rectorship of the church of 
the Holy Innocents, Tacony, Philadelphia. 


The congregation of the church of the Epiphany, the 
Rev, Dr. T. A. Tidball, rector, has secured the Tabernacle 
Baptist church, Chestnut st. west of 18th st., as a place of 
worship. 

The Rev. F. M. Burch, priest in charge of the church of 
the Redeemer (Seamen’s mission), is lying seriously ill at 
the residence of some of his relatives in Alexandria, Va. 
He has lost the use of one eye, and is in great danger of 
losing the other. His clerical services in this very impor- 
tant parish are being supplied by the Rev. T. William Da- 
vidson. 


A Quiet Day for Women, conducted by the Rev. W. Hay 
M. H. Aitken, of the C. P. M. S., was held on Saturday, 
Feb. 29, in St. James’ church, Walnut st. The services be- 
gan with celebrations of the Holy Communion at 7:30 and 
9:30 4 M. There were also Meditations at 11:30 A. M., 3, and 
8p. M., the services at the latter being for all Church work- 
ers, both men and women. 


There was a large attendance of Churchwomen on Fri- 
day, Feb. 28th, at their annual conferences in the assem- 
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bly room of the Church House. A brief service of devotion 
was conducted by Bishop Whitaker who made a short ad- 
dress of welcome to the new house. At its conclusion, 
the chair was taken by Mrs. Thomas Neilson. In conse- 
quence of the illness of Mrs. Zantzinger, a paper written 
by her was read by Mrs. Neilson, on “The Spirit of the 
Age,” which, while concise, was deeply interesting. At its 
conclusion, the paper was discussed by several of the 
assemblage, including Miss Shott, Mesdames Twing, and 
J. P. Mumford. Mrs. D. M. Lowry read a paper on the 
topic ‘What can women do to hasten the coming of 
God’s Kingdom,” which was also ably discussed. 

The St. Matthew’s Yearly Beneficial Association, organ - 
ized in 1875, under the auspices of St. Matthew’s church, 
by the Rev. D. O. Kellogg, president; J. J. Gilroy, record- 
ing secretary; William Gravell, financial secretary, and 5. 
R. Marshall, treasurer, has now entered upon its arst year, 
all of the foregoing officers, except the president, having 
continuously acted in their respective positions from the 
inception of this successful organization. The members 
pay every year an initiation fee of 50 cents, and monthly 
dues of 60 cents each, for which they receivein return, 
without extra charge—except for medicines—when sick 
during the year, a weekly benefit of $5 and the continued 
attendance of a physician. When a member dies, his 
widow or heirs are paid a funeral benefit of $150, to meet 
which an assessment of so cents on each member is made. 
When a member’s wife dies, he is paid a funeral benefit of 
$75, and an assessment of 25 cents per member is made. 
When the balancein the funeral benefit fund is sufficient 
to pay a benefit, no assessmentis made. The association 


winds up its business every year, and distributes among 


its members the balance of cash on hand applicable to 
such purpose. Sinceits organization the association has 
paid out, in sick benefits, $22,157 75; in funeral benefits, 
$10,331; and returned to its members in dividends, $12,442. 
The membership is limited to 400. 


St. James’ guild for working girls is a pioneer in the mat- 
ter of physical education among self-supporting women , 
and though the club is active in educational and industrial 
branches, the work done inits gymnasium is of the first 
consideration, and is second to none in any similar organi- 
zation in the city. A large, airy room, well lighted and 
well ventilated, makes the gymnasium a model one, with 
every appliance; all the approved Sargent apparatus neces- 
sary for light gymnastics is there. In connection with the 
gymnasium are dressing rooms, lockers, and bath-rooms. 
The guild is now in its eleventh year. It commenced with 
29 members, and has since numbered over 5,c0o, and has 
represented over roo occupations. A library of nearly 2,000 
volumes is for the use of members. It has monthly meet- 
ings, sociables with refreshments, musical and theatrical 
entertainments, practical talks on chosen subjects and fre- 
quent free lectures. For those coming directly from work 
to its classes, supper is supplied at the cost price of 10 
cents. There are classes where are taught reading, writ - 
ing, arithmetic, bookkeeping, history, grammar, elocution, 
literature, stenography, music (piano and voice), German, 
painting, drawing, dress-making, and millinery, with cut- 
ting, sewing and fitting, embroidery and other fancy work 
and cooking. Consultations are to be had with the weekly - 
attending doctor, aurist, oculist and dentist; these also 
give treatment at home or office, with medicine at reduced 
rates. The guild is open to girls over 14, without distinc. 
tion of creed, every week-day evening, Saturday and Sun - 
day afternoons. It publishes Class and Club,a monthly 
paper, and was one of the founders of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Working Women’s Societies and the Woman’s 
Lunch Club, It has a summer home at Berwyn, where 
board can be had at $3 per week. The motto of the guild is 
“One for all and all for one;” the badge, a silver shell hung 
from a bar bearing the letters “'S. J.G.G.” The rooms 
are in the Henry J. Morton Guild house, parish of St. 
Tames, of which the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard is rector. 


Chicago 
A meeting of the women from the missions at Clyde, 
Downer’s Grove, and Berwyn, was held in the Guild House 


at Berwyn on Tuesday, Feb. 25th. An address was made 


by Mrs. D. B. Lyman, president of the Woman's Auxiliary 
in this diocese, upon the subject of ‘‘Woman’s work in 
her Church.” 


At the cathedral the special monthly musical service was 
held on Sunday evening, at 7;30, when Stainer’s musical 
meditation ‘‘The Crucifixion,” was excellently rendercd 
by the cathedral choir of s0 voices, the soloists, Messrs. 
Brown and Champlin, and the quartett doing especially 
fine work. 


On Sunday afternoon, March rst, it being St. David's 
Day, the Welsh people of Chicago held a service in the ca- 
thedral in honor of their patron saint. The Cambrian male 
chorus and the Welsh ladies’ chorus were present and sang 
several Welsh hymns, and joined the cathedral choir in 
rendering Handel’s Welsh anthem. The Rev. Joseph Rush- 
ton made a short address of welcome, The Rev. J, Wynne- 
Jones preached a sermonin the Welsh languag e, taking his 
text from the sixth chapter of Daniel, ‘And Daniel was 


- 


et 
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taken out of the lion’s den and no harm was found upon 
him because he believed in his God.” 


The Lent noon-day services, conducted during the past 
week by the Rev. Dr. Morrisom, rector of the church of the 
Epiphany, have had the usual large attendance. It is much 
to be regretted that the hall in which the services are held 
this year has been found inadequate for the accommoda- 
tion of the large numbers attending. During the present 
week the Rey. Samuel C. Edsall, rector of St. Peter’s 
church, officiates. The addresses for the week are upon 
the general subject of Spiritual Growth. On Monday “'Con- 
sciousness of Sin,” was considered, and during the remain- 
ing days of the week the subjects will be, on Tuesday, 
“Repentance from Sin;” on Wednesday, ‘‘Confession or 
Acknowledgment of Sin;”? on Thursday, ‘‘Resolution, 
Coupled with Prayer;” on Friday, ‘Performance, or the 
Entry on a New Life and its Temptation;” and on Satur- 
day, ‘‘Persistence and Fidelity.” 


On Wednesday evening, Feb. 26th, the Rev. William 
White Wilson, rector of St. Mark’s church, preached in St. 
Peter’s church upon ‘‘What the Episcopal Church Means 
by Confirmation.” On the following Sunday evening the 
Rev. J. H. Edwards, rector of the church of Our Saviour, 
preached in the same church. 


Diocesan News 


Washington (D. C.) 


The Church people of Washington feel great joy and 

satisfaction in the near approach of the time when they 
hope to welcome their bishop. A letter addressed to the 
various parishes was received last week from the Bishop- 
elect, giving details of the arrangements for the services, 
and kindly offering hospitality to the Washington visitors. 
There will be three Celebrations in Calvary parish on the 
consecration day, and the Bishop-elect asks that as many 
as possible will attend the early ones. The firstservices by 
the new Bishop in his diocese will be held on PalmSunday, 
when he will administer Confirmation in‘three city 
churches; in the morning at the Epiphany, inthe after- 
noon at St. John’s, and in the evening at St. Paul’s. 
On Tuesday evening, Feb. 25th, in the church of the 
Epiphany, the first of the series of Lenten lectures 
arranged by the Churchman’s League was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Currie, of Baltimore, the subject being ‘‘The 
Church and the Nation.” There was a hearty service, the 
music rendered by the vested choir, and a very large con- 
gregation. 2 

At St. Paul’s church, in addition to the daily evening 
prayer, there is aspecial Wednesday night service during 
Lent. The litany is sung, the vested choir being present, 
and a sermon preached by one of the city clergy, by invi- 
tation of the parish branch of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew. On Ash Wednesday evening the preacher was the 
Rev. Charles Buck, of St. John’s Georgetown, and on Feb. 
26th the Rev. Clarence Bispham, whose approaching de- 
parture from the parish of St. Michael and All Angels’ is 
deeply regretted. Another pleasant feature of Lent at St. 
Paul’s is a course of most interesting lectures on the 
Lord’s Prayer at the Friday afternoon services, by the 
Rev. Mr. Buck, the rector, the Rev. Alfred Harding giving 
in return a weekly lecture at St. John’s, Georgetown. 

At St. Mary’s chapel, the centre of the very earnest and 
effective work among the colored people, carried on by St. 
Johr’s parish, and of which the Rev. Oscar Mitchell is in 
charge, there will be a mission from March 2nd to 8th, the 
conductor being the Rev. Father Field, of Boston. He has 
asked the help and co-operatian of Church people in the 
vicinity, and it is hoped that much good will result from 
this effort to reach the colored population, in the midst of 
which this beautiful chapel is placed. 

Another change among the clergy of Washington is ex- 
pected soon to take place, in the retirement of the Rev. 
Dr. Townsend from the church of the Incarnation. It is 
understood that-he will resign soon after Easter, and that 
the Rev. Wm. T. Snyger, assistant at the church of the 
Ascension, will become rector of the Incarnation. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 
BLOOMFIELD.—The last of a series of choral festivals be- 
fore Lent was given at Christ church, on the evening of 
Quinquagesima Sunday, Feb. 16th. The preacher, the 
Rev. Geo. M. Christian, D.D., of Newark, delivered a ser- 
mon on ‘The Church.” 


Jersey City.—At Grace church the special preachers 
during Lent will include the Very Rev. Dean Hoffman, of 
the General Theological Seminary, the Rev. Drs. Bradley, 
Jewett, Rainsford, and Bridgman, of New York; and the 
Rey. Walker Hughson. On Good Friday the Three Hours’ 
service will be conducted by the Rev. Prof. Riley, D.D., of 
the General Theological Seminary. Bishop Starkey will 

visit the parish to administer Confirmation on Wednesday 
evening, April aand. : Pt 
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Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop 


The Rev. S. Wilson is putting in some very aggressive 
Church work at Rushford and Caledonia. 


Calvary church, Waseca,has been considerably damaged 
by fire, but the loss is fully covered by insurance. 


The Rev. J. F. Williamson, of the Congregational Church, 
in North Dakota, has applied for Holy Orders, and is now 
studying at Seabury. 


A church is being erected at Sandstone, through the en- 
ergetic efforts of the Rev. Wm. Wilkinson. 


The Rev. Canon Pentreath, late rector of Christ church, 
Winnipeg, is infusing fresh life and vigor into St. Paul’s 
church, Brainerd. He has cleared off $300 of floating debt 
during the first month of his incumbency, besides remov- 
ing other burdens of long standing. His parishioners pre- 
sented him with a beautiful easy chair on his birthday as a 
slight recognition of esteem. 


St. PauLt.—Feb. 4th, the Rev. J. J. Faude, of Gethsemane 
church, Minneapolis, conducted a Retreat for women at 
Christ church, from 11 A.M. until 4 P. M., the rule of silence 
being observed from the beginning until the close. About 
300 women were present; a light lunch was served in the 
guild room. The Retreat began with a Celebration and ad- 
dress, followed,by meditations on devotional faith, intelli- 
gent worship, loving service. 

Feb. 17th and 18th, Bishop Tuttle conducted a retreat for 
the clergy at Christ church. Those who were fortunate 
enough to be present derived great spiritual help and 
strength from the various meditations. A beautiful pall 
has been presented to St. Clement’s church, the gift of Mrs. 
Eaton. 

Through the unremitting efforts of Miss Ethel Cotton, 
the altar at St. James’ church has been greatly enriched by 
the presentation of a brass cross and pair of vases. A 
beautiful set of violet hangings andaltar frontal on behalf 
of the ladies of the parish, accompanied the above gifts. 
Through a book sociable the Sunday school library has 
been increased greatly. The church is still without a rec- 
tor, but the spiritual interests of the parish are very effect- 
ively cared for by Mr. Montgomery, astudent from Sea- 
bury. 

The Church Club elected the following officers to serve 
during the ensuing year: President, Hon. R. R. Nelson; 
vice-president, W. H. Lightner; secretary, F. O. Osborne; 
treasurer, E. H. Holbrook; ex. committee, Hon. J. F. Nor- 
rish, Hastings; R. B. C. Bement, St. Paul; Messrs. C. H. 
Childs, A.G. Dunlop, F. Farrington, Minneapolis. The 
treasury shows a balance of $389 85, net. 


FarIBAULT.—The Rev. C. C. Camp is acting rector dur- 
ing the vacancy. 

The Rev. James Dobbin has been appointed a member of 
the Standing Committee in place of Dean Gardam,resigned. 


LITCHFIELD.—The parishioners of Holy Trinity have 
built a comfortable rectory for their parish priest, the Rev. 
M. N. Ray and family. The rector, in addition to his reg- 
ular duties, finds time to give the faithful at Atwater and 
Delano occasional services. 

Granp Rapips.—The Ladies’ Guild in connection with the 
church of the Holy Communion, has started a Sunday 
school inan old school house where its sessions are held 
regularly. 


Alabama 
Richard H. Wilmer, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Henry Melville Jackson, D.D., Ass’t Bishop 


The Montgomery convocation met at Emmanuel church, 
Opelika, Feb. 4th and sth. Ati A.M. on Tuesday, there 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion, the Rev. Dr. 
Powers being the celebrant, and the Rev. R. P. Williams 
preaching the sermon. At 3 P. M. there was business 
session, when the Rev. R. P. Williams read an interesting 
paper cn ‘Practical Sunday school work,” followed by 
statements of the methods of work in the Sunday schools 
in the convocation. At 7:30 Pp. M. Evening Prayer was said, 
Dr. Powers preaching. The following day, owing to the 
storm, the public services had to be given up. Trinity 
church, Union Springs, was selected for the next meeting, 
April arst. 

The Birmingham convocation met at the church of 
the Holy Comforter, Gadsden, Feb. 5th, 6th and 
7th. Owing to the very bad weather there were many ab- 
sentees. A preliminary service was held on the evening of 
Feb. 4th, the Rev. W. L. Mellichamp preaching. The 
next morning at 10 o’clock there was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion, the dean being celebrant, and the Rev. 
Stephen H. Green preaching the sermon. At 3 P. M. a busi- 
ness meeting was called, and after the appointment of 
services the matter of parochial missions was discussed, but 
no action was taken. Feb. 6th the following subjects were 
discussed: ‘‘Use and abuse of the church building,” 
“True Churchmanship,” ‘‘Which injures the Church most— 
criticisms by the world, criticisms by religious denomina- 
tions, or ignorance of Churchmanship and inconsistent 
lives of communicants?” “Limitations of obedience to 
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rubrics,” ‘The canons on transfer and commendatory 
letters,” “What shall we do with our Sunday schools?” 
‘The preacher and his hearers,” ‘The use of the press in 
Church work.” 


Virginia 
Francis McN. Whittle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
John B. Newton, M. D., Coadjutor Bishop 
Miss Mary A. Moore, of Richmond, has just been made 
the recipient of a tribute to her father, the Rt. Rev. 
Richard Channing Moore, the second Bishop of Virginia. 
It consists of portfolio or album filled with congratulatory 
letters from bishops in the United States and Cape Palmas, 
and recollections of her distinguished father. It is bound 
handsomely. and on the front is the inscription: ‘*To Miss 
Mary A. Moore, Richmond, Va. An Easter Greeting from 
the Bishops of the United States. 1896.” The letters are 
from 51 bishops. Miss Moore who is an attendant at Holy 
Trinity (Bishop Moore memorial), Richmond, recently 
celebrated her 84th birthday. 


Indiana 
John Hazen White, D. D., Bishop 


The members of St. Alban’s deaf-mute mission, Christ 
church, Indanapolis, had their annual social on Saturday 
evening, Feb. r5th. The Rev. A. W. Mann reached the city 
in time to participate. On Sunday, at ga. M., he officiated 
at the States School, with an attendance of 300 deaf-mut © 
pupils. At 10:30a. M., Holy Communion was celebrated in 
the Sunday school room of Christ church. About 6o ot the 
city deaf-mutes, mostly graduates of the school, attended 
the afternoon service. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


APRIL 


x. Christ church, New Brighton; Tri nity, Rochester. 
2. Good Shepherd, Pittsburgh, 
3. Grace, Pittsburgh, 
4 St.John’s, Pittsburgh, 
5. St. Paul’s, Pittsburgh, 
2. St. Paul’s, Kittanning; St. Mark’s, Ford City; Holy Inno- 
cents’, Leechburg, 
Pittsburgh: Trinity; St. James’, 
Calvary, Townville. 
Calvary, Townville; St. James’, Titusville, 
. Executive Committee Board of Missions; St. Stephen’s, 
McKeesport, Southern Convocation. 
29, St. Stephen’s, McKeesport, Southern Convocation. 
City.—Ona Friday, Feb. 21st, at the Church rooms, repre- 
sentatives of various branches of the Daughters of the King 
met to organize a local assembly. A constitution and bys 
laws were adopted, and the following officers were electe d: 
President, Mrs. W. W. McCandless; vice-president, M iss 
Mildred Oliver; secretary, Miss Herb; treasurer, Miss An na 
McCandless. 


On Feb. 8th and gth, the Rev. A. W. Mann, missionary to 
the deaf-mutes, held service for them in the chapel of 
Trinity church. Onthe succeeding days he held services 
in their bebalf in Washington and Erie. 

A quarterly meeting of the Sunday School Institute was 
held at Trinity chapel, Feb. 22nd. Mr. R. C. Cornelius, of 
St. Matthew's, gave a very instructive talk upon ‘Some 
practical suggestions concerning the management of a 
Sunday school,” telling, among other things, how to secure 
and keep teachers and pupils. The Rev. Mr. Thompson 
followed with a sound and Churchly address upon the 
‘‘Music of the Sunday school.” The questions in the ques- 
tion box were most admirably answered by the Rev. Dr. 
Mackay. Bishop Whitehead presided, and the music was 
furnished by a volunteer choir, and was hearty and inspir- 
ing. The attendance was good, and the institute one of the 
best ever held in the city. 

The annual meeting of the Laymen’s Missionary L eague 
was heldon the anniversary of that association, St. Barna- 
bas’ Day, at Trinity church. There was a celebration of 
the Holy Communion by the Bishop, followed by the busi- 
ness meeting. The Bishop appointed the Rey. A. D. Brown 
archdeacon and chaplain of the league, and Mr. N. P, 
Hyndman, president; and the following officers were 
elected: Vice-president, Mr. J. King Goodrich; recording 
secretary, Mr. Wm. E. Watson; corresponding secretary, 
Mr. H. P. Bope; treasurer, Mr. W. W. McCandless. The 
executive committee consists of the Messrs. Burgwin, 
Logan, Turner, Shaler, Chamberlin, English and Cornelius. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Nelson 8. Rulison, D,D., Bishop 


On the evening of the rst Sunday in Lent,Bishop Rulison 
held a Confirmation in Grace church, Allentown, the Rev. 
Robert H Kline, rector, and confirmed a class of six adults, 
three males and three females, and among the number 
were the Rev. Mr. Mitman and his wife. Mr. Mitman 
was lately a minister in the German Reformed body, re- 
signing a few months ago. The regular annual Confirma- 
tion will take place about two months later. 
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Mississippi 
Hugh Miller Thompson, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Work is being begun on a very pretty chapel at Bates. 
ville, a mission where Church services have been held oc- 
casionally by the Rev. T. E. Winecoff during the past year. 
It is hoped to have the chapel completed and ready for oc- 
cupancy by Easter. Already there have been some Confir- 
mations, and there will be more candidates at the next 
visitation of the Bishop. 

An attempt will be also be made to build a chapel at 
Laurel during this year, another mission poiut, where the 
Rev. DeB Waddell, rector of the church of the Mediator, 
Meridian, has been holding occasional Church services 
recently. 

The Rev. T. E. Winecoff who has been in charge of Holy 
Innocents, Como, and adjacent missions, for the past two 
years, will take charge of the church of the Nativity, 
Macon, and missions attached, March rst. Mr. Winecoff 
served very acceptably as rector of this parish three years 
ago,and returns at the urgent request of the whole parish. 


Carist church, Holly Springs, has been much improved 
by the addition of an organ chamber, thereby removing 
the organ from its former location, where it shut off the 
chancel from many of the congregation, and very much 
crowded the choir. A pair of seven-branched candlesticks 
has been presented, in memory of Granville Clifton Myers 
and Ella Bracken Myers; also a handsome brass lecturn, in 
loving memory of Arthur William Hull; an altar frontal, a 
credence table, and gas fixtures for the chancel, have also 
been presented. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Church Club of the diocese of Connecticut has ar- 
ranged for a course of lectures upon Church history to be 
delivered on the Thursday evenings, Lent, in Christ 

“ church, Hartford. The programme is as follows: Feb. 
goth, ‘The primitive Church,” by the Rev. Thomas 
Richey, D.D., of General Theological Seminary, New 

‘ York; Feb. 27th, ‘‘The Greek Church,” by the Rt. Rev. 
Charles R. Hale, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Cairo, [1l.; March 
sth, ‘‘The Roman Church,” by the Rev. Samuel Hart, 
D.D., of Trinity college, Hartford; March rath, ‘“‘The Eng- 
lish Church,” by the Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, D.D., 
LL. D., Bishop of Delaware; March roth, ‘‘The Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America,” by the Rev. S. D. McCon- 
nell, D.D., of Philadelphia. 


HaARTFORD.--The faculty of Trinity College has announced 
the award of the Toucay scholarship to Daniel Hugh 
Verderi of ’98. 


Essex.—St. John’s church, the Rev. Percy T. Fenn, D.D., 
rector, has just received the gift of a purple stele from one 
of its parishioners. The stole is beautifully embroidered 
with passion flowers, and contains (two large amethysts in 
gold setting. Judge Phelps, the senior warden, has prom- 
ised a pair of brass vesper candlesticks as an Easter gift. 


BRIDGEPORT.—On Saturday, Feb. 8th, the Junior Auxil- 
iaryof Fairfield archdeaconry spent the day in Christ parish, 
the Rev. Herbert D. Cone, rector, holding two very inter- 
esting and profitable meetings. The first was at 10:30 
A M., introduced by a brief service of prayer, conducted by 
the rector, after which the ladies held their business meet- 
ing. At 2:30 P.M., about 200 ladies and children, with a 
3 light sprinkling of men, gathered to listen to missionary 
addresses. The rector said prayers and then introduced 
Mrs. Hunter, from Raleigh, N. C.,who gave a very interest- 
ing talk about her negro Sunday school. She was followed 
by the Rev. J. Chauncey Linsley, who made a stirring ap. 
peal for the children’s Lent offering for general missions. 
The series of addresses was closed by Bishop Leonard, of 
Utah and Idaho, in a capital talk on the Indian work in 
his jurisdiction. 

Bridgeport takes a new departure this Lent in the matter 
of services. The ‘‘Pastor’s Association,” comprising min- 
isters of all names, has arranged for five public services 
on the Monday evenings in Lent to, take the place of the 
week of prayer, hitherto observed in the Christmas holi- 
days. These services will be held in the principal theatre 
of the city, and will be addressed by five eminent preach- 
ers from as many different religious bodies, as follows: 
The Rt. Rey. Leighton Coleman, S.T.D., LL.D., of Dela- 
ware; the Rey. W. H. P. Faunce, of New York; Bishop 
Warren, of Denver; the Rey. Dr. John Hall, of New York; 
and the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Brooklyn. The subjects 
will be the last scenes in the life of Christ. There will be 
a liturgical service, compiled largely from the Prayer 
Book, and the music will be rendered by a chorus ot 100 
voices. The business men of the city have raised a guar- 
antee fund of $600 to cover expenses. 

The congregation in St. Paul’s parish, the Rev. H. M. 
Sherman, rector, are very busy preparing for a vested 
choir, which, in the near future, will take charge of the 
musical part of the service. 


New Haven.—The new church in Christ parish, the Rey. 
G. Brinley Morgan, rector, is under roof, and the interior 
is being rapidly pushed to completion. The congregation 
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expect to occupy it at Ascension-tide. Itis a beautiful 
building of brown stone, occupying a triangular space be- 
tween two streets, of which Broadway is one, and when 
the massive tower is finished the structure will command 
the situation for a long distance. The church will seat 
about goo people, exclusive of the morning chapel and the 
immense chancel, which will give ample space for the 
vested choir and for priestly ministrations. 

Trinity Church, the Rev. Dr. Douglas, rector, has 
b'ocked out an elaborate scheme of work. The rector con- 
templates daily services, and the third assistant, lately ap- 
pointed, will have sole charge of the spiritual interests o 
the Church students at Yale University. 


Arkansas 
Henry Niles Pierce, DD,, LL.D., Bishop 

LitrLe Rock —Trinity cathedral has entered upon a new 
era of prosperity under the energetic administration of the 
present dean, the Rev. Douglas I. Hobbs. During the two 
last months the cathedral has been completely renovated, 
by the generous gifts of Mrs. H. Logan Roots, in memory of 
her late husband, who was long an honored office-bearer in 
Trinity parish. Electric lights have been introduced 
throughout the church—20o in number—and a new carpet 
laid, also a very neat Gothic porch built at the east en- 
trance. In addition to the material improvements in the 
parish, a deeper spiritual life seems to have been infused. 
Through the efforts of Trinity guild, one of the leading 
societies among the ladies, a new choir master has been 
secured, and his success in training the choir is very satis- 
factory to all. A large vested choir will soon be intro- 
duced. The congregations have been growing constantly 
since November. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter. D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 


Hype Parx.—The archdeacory of Dutchess met last 
Wednesday in St. James’ church. At the opening service 
the preacher was the Rev. Dr. T. K. Harris, secretary of 
the diocese; and the Ven. Archdeacon Burgess, D.D., was 
celebrant of the Eucharist. After the service a business 
session was held, at which reports were received and 
routine affairs considered. The meeting was one of 
much interest. 


MamaronEecK.—At St. Thomas’ church an honorary 
service has just been given in compliment to Dr. W. B. 
Gilbert, long the organist and choir-master of Trinity 
chapel, New York, by Dr. Gilbert’s former pupil and dep- 
uty, Mr. De Offer Brown, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Thomas’, Mamaroneck. The regular choir of the parish 
was assisted by the men from Trinity chapel choir. The 
music, from chant to anthem, was composed by Dr. Gilbert. 
An address was delivered by the Ven. Archdeacon Kirkby, 
D.D., of Rye. 


Rye.—Christ church, Archdeacon Kirkby, rector, is to 
have a new altar, reredos, and enlarged chancel window. 
The sanctuary is to be redecorated so as to harmonize with 
the new work. These gifts arefrom one family, and will 
be memorials of departed relatives. It is expected that 
the work will be done’ by Easter, or shortly afterwards. 
The estimated cost is about $9,000, 


VERBANK.—The Brothers of Nazareth have issued an 
earnest appeal for funds to rebuild their religious house 
and chapel at the Priory Farm. They desire to make the 
needed contracts for the new edifices on April ist. A very 
churchly and excellent design has been prepared for the 
building, with the chapel at one end. The needs of the sick 
to whom the Brotherhood minister, have been carefully 
provided for in these plans. 


TRENTON.—St. Michael’s church has just received a leg- 
acy for its Sunday school of $1,000 by the will of the late 
Catherine M. Brearley. 


Spokane 
Lemuel H, Wells, D.D., Bishop 


Co.rax.—Dean Babbitt, of Spokane, conducted Mission 
services at Good Samaritan church for a week, with large 
and appreciative audiences. On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
gth, a meeting for men only was held at the opera house, 
when the dean delivered a strong address. Nearly $300 were 
raised toward the church debt during the Mission. 


PALousE.—Feb. 12th, Holy Trinity church was conse- 
crated by Bishop Wells, who also preached; in the eveniag 
services were held, when Bishop Wells and Dean Babbitt 
delivered addresses. Thursday evening another service 
was held, at which Bishop Wells explained the ‘‘Mother- 
hood” of the Church and the necessity of infant Baptism, 
Holy Trinity is a small church, but one of the prettiest in 
the State. It is entirely free from debt and hasa small 
fund toward a rectory. 


FARMINGTON.—Church services are held regularly every 
other Sunday by the Rev. J. Neilson Barry. The greatest 
difficulty this mission has is that their rented hall is too 
small; it seats when very crowded 63; for many Sundays 
people have not found even standing room. The Sunday 
school has.an average attendance of 55 children, 
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Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, 8.T.D., Bishop 


Boston.—The Daughters of the King in St. Matthew’s 
church are doing a good work among the poor and sick, 
and have aided in the distribution of Prayer Books and 
Hymuals in their district. 


Boston.—Dean Hodges, of Cambridge, has delivered a 
course of lectures at the Lowell Institute,on subjects as fol 
lows: 1, ‘‘Present Facts and Forces;” 2, ‘‘The Problem of 
Indifference;” 3, ‘The Problem of Doubt;” 4, “The Prob- 
lem of Poverty;” 5, ‘‘The Problem of Labor;” 6, The Prob- 
lem of Moral Reform;” 7, ‘‘The Problem of the City;” 8, 
‘The Problem of the Divided Church.” 


The pre-Lenten retreat at the Cambridge Theological 
School was conducted by the Rev. Prof. H.S. Nash. The 
tule of silence was not observed, but the retreat took the 
form of spiritual conference. 

The local council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew held 
its last session in the chapel of St. John’s church, Jamaica 
Plain, Feb. 26th. After service by the chaplain, the Rev. 
F. B. Allen, aud the Rev. S. W. Shearman, a conference on 
‘‘Citizenship, its demands and its responsibilities” was 
given: (z) In the home and school, by the Rev. E. Pea- 
body; (4) In business, by Mr. W. L. Rutan; (c) At the 
polls, by Archdean Addison. 

The Rev. Andrew Gray, D.D., the champion of Church 
principles in Boston, gota hearing at the prophetic con- 
vention of the Second Adventists, and made an admirable 
address on ‘“‘The conditions which led to the develop- 
ment and establishment of the Papacy.” . s 

Bishop Lawrence and Mr. Robert Treat Paine have taken 
an active interest in the establishing a permanent system 
of arbitration between this.country and England. A so- 
ciety will soon be instituted with that purpose. 

The Rey. George J. Prescott, rector of the church of the 
Good Shepherd has just completed 25 yearsin his present 
position. ~ 


The Price lecture during Lent at Trinity church, will be 
delivered every Wednesday, 11 a. M.,by the Rev. Dr. Nash, 
the Rev. Messrs. Duane, Dewart, Kidner and the rector. 


The Unitarians are observing the Lenten season with 
more than usual interest. The First church had service on 
Ash Wednesday at 4:30 P. M. ; 


NortH Apams.—The rector recently admitted 18 to mem- 
bership in the Girls’ Friendly Society. _An effort will be 
made during Lent to have the Easter offerings amount to 
$1,000, 

West Roxpury.—Sympathy on all sides has been ex- 
pressed to the rector of Emmanuel church, whose wife 
died Feb. 24th. Her Christian zeal and fidelity, and the 
Interest which she showed in parochial work and mission- 
ary enterprises are among the pleasant remembrances she 
has left behind. 


Fatt RIvER.—The will of Maria S. Purington leaves a 
bequest of $2,000 to Christ church, Swansea. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D.. LL.D. Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
APRIL, 
2.—Evening, Canton. 
5.—Baltimore: A. M., Trinity; 8 P. M., church of the Messiah. 


6.—8 P, M., St. Luke’s, Baltimore, 

7.—8 P. M., Ascension, Baltimore, 

8.—8 P. M., Holy Innocents, Baltimore. 
12.—Baltimore: A. M., Christ; P. M., St. Paul’s. 
14.—Committee of Missions. 

26.—St. Margaret’s, Anne Arundel Co. 


BaLTIMORE.—The church of the Holy Innocent’s, the Rev. 
Robert G. Tufft, rector, is being newly frescoed and gener- © 


ally improved. It will be supplied with new carpets and 
furniture. : 


The usual mid-day services dnring Lent, for busi- 
ness men, began Thursday, Feb. zgoth, at the church of 
the Messiah, the Rev. Peregrine Wroth, rector. Bishop 
Paret made the opening address. The services will be held 
daily, except Saturday, and begin promptly at 12:30 P. M., 
and end at 12:50 P.M. Prominent clergy of the city and 
vicinity will officiate. The music is by the St. Cecilia 
Guild. 

Bishop Paret made an address at a largely attended 
meeting held in McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins University, on 
Feb. 22nd, for the purpose of giving expression to a desire 
for the promotion of arbitration in the settlement of the 
international difficulties, especially between Great Britian 
and the United States. There were many prominent — 
citizens present. 

The residence of the Rev. George A. Leakin, situatea 
near Hill Top, Lake Roland, was completely destroyed by 
fire, on Thursday evening, Feb. 2oth. A two-story out- 
building near by was also burned to the ground. The fire 
was caused by a coal oil stové being overturned by a screen 
falling on it. Dr. Leakin, who is chaplain of public insti- 
tutions, was absent at the time, conducting services at 
Bayview Asylum. Considerable furniture and some 
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trnnks were saved, although some valuable antique jewel- 
ty was lost. The lossis estimated at about $5,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 


Kansas 


Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 
MAY 


Epiphany, Independence. 
Intercession, Cedarvale. 
Mediator, Anthony. 

Holy Saviour, Kiowa. 

St. Mark’s, Medicine Lodge. 
St. James, Harper. 

Christ’s, Kingman, 


SW Anew 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


The general Mission held in Cleveland during the first 
week in February was a great success. It opened on the 
eve of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, and closed 
with a general thanksgiving service on Monday morning, 
Feb. roth. The missioners had the confidence of the rec- 
tors of the parishes and of the people from the start. Not 
one of them received a dollar for his services. The expen- 
ses of the Mission were met by the voluntary and in most 
cases private gifts of the people in the several parishes. 
The only offering taken was on the closing night, this of- 
fering being sent to the Parochial Missions Society of New 

-York. The attzndance at all the churches was large. The 
evening congregations taxed the seating capacity to the 
utmost, and in some instances hundreds were turned 
away. The preaching was strong and stirring, and the 
singing was hearty and congregational. Following isa list 
of the Missions held, with the names ofthe missioners: 

Trinity cathedral and Grace parishes, missioner, the 
Rev. George R. Van DeWater, D.D., of New York. The 
evening services were held at the cathedral and the day 
services at Grace church. 

St. Paul’s and the church of the Holy Spirit, missioner, 
the Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., of New York. ? 

Emmanuel church, missioner, the Rev. Robert S. Barrett, 
D.D., Washington, D. C. 

St. Mark’s church, united services of all West-side par- 
ishes—St. John’s, St. Luke’s, St. Matthew’s, and Ascen- 
sion, missioner, the Rev. Frank Woods Baker, of Cincin- 
nati. Allservices were held in St. Mark’s. 

St. Mary’s church, missioner, the Rev. Edward H. Cleve- 
land, of Ridgewood, N.J., and assistant secretary of the 
Parochial Missions Society. The Rev. Mr. Cleveland also 
had charge of the children’s Mission of Grace and the ca- 
thedral parishes. 

St. Andrew’s church, missioner, the Rev. W. V. Tunnell, 
warden of King’s Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Church of the Good Shepherd, missioner, the Rev. F. E. 
J. Lioyd, of Hamilton, Ohio. 

Christ church, missioner, the Rev. Johannes Rockstroh, 
of Belleville, Ill. 

Grace church, Newburg, missioner, the Rev. Llewellyn 
Caley, of Philadelphia. 

In addition to the above, a general Mission, under the 
auspices of the local assembly of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, was held at the cathedral, consisting of a five- 
minute service, with an address of 20 minutes at noon each 
day, by the Rt. Rev. T. U. Dudley, D.D., Bishop of Ken- 
tucky. 

The Bishop has issued a pastoral to be readin all the 
churches in regard to the suffering Christians in Armenia, 
and desiring that in every church in Ohio, a generous offer- 
ing be made to help these terror-stricken people. 

The united services of all Clevelanc parishes are to be 
held on every Wednesday evening until Holy Week at St. 
Paul’s church. The subject of the sermonsis “Some ele- 
ments of the Christian life.” On Feb. roth, the Rev. Jacob 
Streibert, of Gambier, celivered the sermon on ‘“‘Repent- 
ance.” Feb. 26th, the Rev. Chas. Scadding of Toledo, was 
the preacher. His subject was “Faith.” The Bishop gives 
a short noonday address for business men every Friday,in 
the cathedral. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


A very profitable and successful Mission has just been 
held in the cathedral, by Archdeacon Percy C. Webber, 
closing on the eve of Ash Wednesday. Mr. Webber came 
to Quincy from the Pacific coast, where he had held four 
Missions, three in the diocese of California, and one in Los 
Angeles. He began his services here on Sexagesima Sun- 
day, preaching morning and evening, and lecturing on the 
Prayer Book, in the afternoon. During the week the 
services were a Celebration at 7 A. M., with short address; 
Matins at 9:30, with address on the Lord’s Prayer; Even- 
song at 4, subject, the Epistles of St. Paul, and the Mission 
sermon, at night. On the afternoon of Quinquagesima 
he addressed a congregation of over four hundred men. 
The Mission closed on Tuesday evening, the 18th, with ser- 
mon and instruction on Lent, and the renewal of Baptis- 
mal vows. It has been a series of services, remarkable 
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for fervor, and for the deep and searching sermons of the 
preacher. Great crowds attended the night services,and the 
power of the missioner was abundantly shown by the ab- 
sorbed interest of the immense congregations. The work 
has been greatly blessed in the stimulated energies of the 
parish, in the setting forth of the Church to those who are 
strangers to her methods, and in the dissipation of many 
encrusted prejudices among Church people which had be- 
come a positive hindrance to Church work and life. Mr. 
Webber is an especially attractive preacher tomen. They 
thronged to hear him, and there are many evidences that 
he has powerfully influenced many lives. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

The convocation of Burlington met at St. Stephen’s 
church, Beverly, on Feb. 17th and 18th. The convocation 
was opened by an interesting missionary meeting on Mon- 
day night, and was a model in its way; the addresses by 
the Rev. Messrs. Shepherd, Wm. P. Taylor and the dean, 
the Rev, C. M. Perkins, were bright and to the point. The 
Bishop presided. The Holy Eucharist was celebrated next 
day by the Bishop assisted by the dean. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Watson, from the text, ‘‘Behold, 
I make all things new,” Rev. xxi. 5. After the usual rou- 
tine work the luncheon was served handsomely in the rec- 
tory, and on reassembling the special topic for discussion, 
“The Bishop’s, power of mission,” was presented by the 
Rev. Dr. Hibbard. The important question was thought- 
fully discussed in its various aspects by the leader and 
several of the clergy. After devotions and the Bishop’s 
blessing the convocation adjourned with the expression 
on all sides that the rector and people of St. Stephen’s were 
‘given to hospitality.” 


West Virginia 
Geo. Wm. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. Paul’s mission, Elm Grove, is being improved by the 
enlargement of the church and the erection of what will 
answer for a parish house. It proposed to erect an addition 
to the edifice to give additional space for the congregation, 
which already fills the church, and be of tse for the Sun- 
day school; $225 has been secured for this purpose, and it 
is thought the residents. of Elm Grove will provide the 
rest. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman. 8. T. D., LL. D., Bishop 
THE BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS, 
MARCH 


1. Georgetown. 
8. A. M., Rehoboth; P. M.; St. George’s, Indian River; evening 
Lewes. 
15. Milford and Harrington, 
22, A. M., Claymont; evening, Trinity, Wilmington. 
a3. Evening, Bridgeville. 
24. Evening, Seaford. 
29. Dover and Camden, 
APRIL 

. Stanton, Newport, and Marshallton. 
zz, Wilmington, A. M., St. Andrew’s; evening, Calvary. 
19, A. M., Immanuel, Wilmington; P.M. Grace church, Brandy- 

wine Hundred; evening, Newark. 

26. Christ church, Christians Hundred; P. M., Calvary church, 

Brandywine Hundred; evening, Old Swedes, Wilmington, 
Evening, Long Neck. 
Evening, Millsboro, 
29. Evening, Milton, 

MAY 
3. A. M.. New Castle; Pp. M., St. John’s, Wilmington;evening 
Edgemoor. 
17. A.M., Smyrna; P. M., Clayton; evening, Middletown, 
Evening, Delaware City. 
24. A. M., Laurel; P. M., Broad Creek; evening, Delman. 
3t. A. M., St. John’s, Little Hill; P. M., St. Mark’s, Little Creek; 
evening, St. Andrew’s, Ellis Grove. 


ee 


Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 


St. Louis.—Sunday, Feb. 23rd, the Sons cf the Revolu- 
tion attended Christ church cathedral in a body, marching 
into the church behind the choir. A special service was 
used, and the Bishop, who is president of the society, 
preached a patriotic sermon on George Washington. 

The noon-day services, being held this year at 318 Olive 
st., in a vacant store, are better attended than ever before. 
Service begins promptly at 12:05 and last 25 minutes. They 
are held, as usual, under the auspices of the local council 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The speakers this year 
are: The Rev. Messrs. Carroll M. Davis, R. A. Holland, 
S.T.D., Edmund Duckworth, A. W. Cheatham, J. K. 
Brennan, Wm. Short, and Bishop Tuttle. 

Great disapointment was felt in the fact that the rector 
of St. James’, Chicago, the Rev. Dr. Stone, was obliged by 
sickness to cancel his engagement to conduct the Quiet 
Day for women held in connection with the Missouri 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. In the absence of Dr. 
Stone, Bishop Tuttle took the services, Canon Davis mak- 
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ing the addresses. The subject was ‘The Christian life, 
its service, trials, and joys.” More than 300 women were 
in attendance. 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 
APRIL 


Evening, All Saints’, Denver. 

Evening, Emmanuel, Denver. 

Cathedral, Denver, 

Denver: 7:30, Cathedral; 11, Emmanuel, 2:30, the Epiph- 
any; 7.30, Trinity Memorial, 
6. Evening, St. Stephen’s. 9, Evening, St. Stephen’s. 

11-12, Colorado City. Colorado Springs: Grace, St. Ste pken’s 
1s. Evening, Montclair. 19. Trinidad. 
24-25. St. Mark’s, Denver. 26, Manitou and Colorado City 
28. Evening, Fort Logan. 


wae pr 


MAY 


3. Leadville. 6. Denver, Chapter, 
to-14. Alamosa, Del Norte, Monte Vista, La Jara, 
17. Central City and Nevadaville. 


24. West Plum and Littleton. 
31. Denver: A. M., Cathedral; 4 P. M.. Jarvis Hall, Bacca 
laureate, 
<a 
Maine 


Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 


BANGoR.—Women’s work in St. John’s parish Is promis 
nent among parochial activities. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
meets from week to week for reading together on mis- 
sionary topics and increasing interest in the cause. In Lent 
work is done in preparing boxes to send to needy places. 
The Junior Auxiliary raises money for like purposes. A 
lady of the parish has a large Bible class conducted with 
mtch interest every Sunday evening. A handsome addi- 
tion has recently been made to thé chancel furniture in the 
gift, by Mr. Geo. A. Alden, of Boston, of an iron rood 
screen in memory of his mother, who for many years before 
her death was a communicant of the parish. The rector, 
the Rev. J. M. Foster, is absent in Europe, and the church 
is now under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Dr. F. W. 
Bartlett, formerly of Williams College. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rev. James R. Hubard, D. D., who has been ill for 
a few weeks past, died at his residence in Norfolk, Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 25th. He was born in Norfolk in 1838, 
and was therefore in the 58th year of his age. He studied 
first at Norfolk Academy, then at William and Mary Col- 
lege, and finally at the University of Virginia. His theo- 
logical studies were prosecuted under Bishops Meade and 
Johns. In 1863 he was ordained deacon in St. Paul’s church, 
Norfolk, where he had been baptized and confirmed. He 
was raised to the priesthood in 1864,in St. Paul’s church, 
Baltimore. He had charge of churches in Chestertown, 
Md., Warrenton, Va., and Washington, D.C. He went 
abroad on account of his health, and returning became rec- 
tor of Christ church, Winchester. After 11 years spent in 
this parish he became rector of St. Thomas’, Berkley, Nor- 
folk, which he had charge of at the time of his death. He 
leaves a widow and two sons. 


lowa 
Wm. Stevens Perry, LL.D., D.D., Bishop 


CHEROKEE.—Bishop Perry visited this point Feb. 15th 
preaching, baptizing an infant, and confirming a class of 
five persons, presented by the Rev. S. C. Gaynor of Le 
Mars. The class was the fruit of the faithful work of th 
Rev. Mr. Monro who ministered in the mission recently 
for three months. 


Le Mars.—Bishop Perry made a regular visitation of St. 
George’s parish on Quinquagesima Sunday. Large con- 
gregations were present,and the Bishop preached two able 
and eloquent extemporaneous sermons, which made a deep 
impression. At the second service a class of eight was pre- 
sented by the Rev. S. C. Gaynor tor Confirmation. The 
choir under the leadership of Prof. H. Oldhem, rendered a 
finé musical programme, and altogether the services were 
of unusual interest. 


Japan 

Senpal.—Several ‘accessions have been made to tke 
Church here recently. A catechist of the Roman Church, 
who had been for sixteen years in active service, entered 
the Sei Ko Kwai with his whole family, from a conviction 
that it was the true Catholic Church. Under his influence 
a Buddhist priest who had been baptized a Christian in his 
infancy and afterwards had been drawn away, gave in bis 
allegiance to the Church, and is now under daily instruc- 
tion by the priest in charge. 

When the Sunday school had its Christmas tree over 1co 
persons were present; 80 children received presents; 12 
special rewards were given for perfect attendance fora 
whole year. On the Sunday before Christmas three chil- 
dren of Christian parents were baptized, and on the Sun- 
day after Christmas a soldier was baptized and two adults 
were received as catechumens, 
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Chicago, March 7, 1896 


Rev C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


This is the most favorable season of the year for 
securing new subscriptions. _ Will the clergy and other 
friends who desire to extend the field of THE LIVING 
CHURCH, now make aunited effort to aid the publisher. 


He offers liberal commissions. Write for terms. Read 


premium offers, pages 933 and 934, and 935. 


Is the widespread tendency to insubordination 
and rebellion which has exhibited itself at half a 
dozen of our Western colleges during the last few 
weeks, one of the signs of the times, or is it merely 
an ephemeral manifestation without significance? 
The fear will intrude itself that something is the 
matter with the earlier pre-collegiate training of 
these young persons; that, in short, certain theo- 
ries of education which for a series of years have 
been given practical effect on a large scale, are be- 
ginning to exhibit their legitimate results. When 
the moral sense ceases to respond to anything but 
the fear of the police, and the sense of responsibil- 
ity is attenuated to invisibility, such demonstra- 
tions as have been witnessed of late in numercus 
‘‘seats of learning” become matters of course. It 
is certain that in the earlier training of these young 
men and women, the old-fashioned ideas of loyal- 
ty and of obedience to constituted authority have 
been omitted. So far as we have been able to 
make out from the published accounts, there has 
rarely been any principle whatever in these out- 
breaks, not even a school-boy sense of injustice, 
which is often very real, even when it is mistaken. 
In these cases there appears to be no governing 
influence except hatred of all authority and all re- 
striction, and the determination to rule or ruin. 
One asks himself what sort of citizens will these 
youths develop into? Having applied the princi- 
ples of anarchy in the rejection of all discipline 
and control at this formative period of life, what is 
to be looked for at a later stage? 


Manning’s Meanderiogs 
II. 


Manning took the decisive step in April, 1851, 
when he openly professed allegiance to the Church 
of Rome. Just before his secession he gavea 
fresh exhibition of his double nature in declaring 
to one set of friends his full confidence in the 
Anglican Faith, and exactly the opposite to an- 
other set. His correspondence at this time com- 
pelled even Mr. Gladstone, then his intimate com- 
panion, to make this significant admission: ‘I 
won't say Manning was insincere—God forbid! 
But he was not simple and straightforward, as, 
for instance, Robert Wilberforce, the most simple 
and candid of men.” 

The gravity of Manning’s secession may be real- 
ized when we remember that it meant breaking 
with all old relationships, and beginning life over 
again at the age of forty-two. But the indomi- 
table resolution of the man carried him to the 
front in the teeth of all opposing obstacles. Hav- 
ing won the friendship of Pio Nono, he returned 
to England, after a course of special study in 
Rome, with the determination to establish his 
new faith and himself in the stronghold of Prot- 
estantism. This was an undertaking bold enough 
to tax the courage and ability of the most diplo- 
matic priest, but the measure of success which 
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attended Manning showed his rare qualifications 
for the task. The end always justified the means, 
for him. Whoever and whatever stood in his way 
to the desired goal were mercilessly crushed un- 
der foot. The famous dogma of Papal Infallibil- 
ity, in the creation and promulgation of which he 
had alarge hand, did much to promote his per- 
sonal power. The Pope gratefully raised him to 
a cardiualate, and placed at his disposal the re- 
sources of Rome, which he used with the utmost 
freedom instrengthening his own interests. From 
such a painful record of unscrupulous ambition 
the reader turns with relief to the plans for the 
amelioration of the woes of toiling humanity with 


“which Manning became identified in his later 


years. He had the gift of winning the ear and 
confidence of working-men, and it will not be soon 
forgotten how nobly he used that gift for the com- 
mon weal in recent crises of the social history of 
England. In temperance reform he took a prom- 
inent part. The clouds which long darkened the 
happy and unselfish usefulness of the Lavington 
years passed away at the end, and he seemed to 
return to the endeavor to make the conditions of 
living better for his less fortunate fellows. This 
fact ought to save him from unqualified condem- 
nation. Now that he is gone the sympathetic 
reader will strive to be kind to his virtues anda 
little blind to the vices of his public life, re- 
membering both the temptations to which he was 
exposed and the complex elements which entered 
into his curiously chequered career. 


Church and Poly-Church 


It is clear that we are at a disadvantage in any 
discussion with Zhe /udependent on the subject of 
the Catholic Church and Sectarianism, owing to 
the fact that weare not agreed upon fundamental 
positions and the meaning of important terms. 
When THE Livinc CHURCH speaks of the ‘‘Catho- 
lic Churck” it means what has been understood 
by that expression throughout the Christian cen- 
turies. It is a question of history, of ‘‘old his- 
tory,” if Zhe Independent pleases. The Church, 
thus understood, is an institution visible in the 
world, with certain marks by which it is recog- 
nized wherever it exists. These marks are essen- 
tial and invariable. 

As we understand Zhe Independent, it has 
adopted the theory called of late ‘‘Poly-Church- 
ism.” According to this theory, the Church is 
not necessarily a visible institution at all. It may 
exhibit itself visibly in or through bodies which 
men may devise, or in individuals not connected 
with any visible body. The aggregate of all such 
bodies and of such individuals is called the Church, 
or, the Catholic Church. The criterion is not any. 
definite or fixed features of organization; it is not 
even a fixed Faith. It is to be sought in what any- 
one may consider to be ‘‘the works of the spirit.” 
It is assumed that wherever we see, or think we 
see, ‘‘the works of the Spirit,”’there is the Church. 
The more liberal thinkers, pursuing this line still 
further, consider that such works are to be seen 
in some, at least, of the religions commonly called 
heathen, and therefore that these systems must 
be allowed to be part of ‘‘the Church.” 

The Independent would not, we suppose, go quite 
sofar; but it must be difficult. to draw the line. 
Those who hold to the Catholic Church of ‘‘old 
history” have never denied that certain works of 
the Spirit are to be discerned beyond the bound- 
aries of the Church herself, but they have not on 
that account thought themselves warranted in 
breaking down what they have accepted as di- 
vinely established boundaries. The Spirit, it may 
be, works far and wide outside the Church, and 
thus prepares the way for the ultimate triumph of 
the Church herself. Zhe Jndependent objects to 
our definition of a ‘‘sect” as something “cut off” 
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from the main body and therefore no longer a part 
of it. A sect, it seems, is rather to be defined as 
a section or segment within the body, the sects 
being visible, though the body as a whole is invis- 
ible. There are few, if any, necessary beliefs, and 
no essential features of organization, no necessary 
rites or sacraments of grace. The platform must 
be broad enough to hold the Quakers and the Sal- 
vationists on the one hand, and the Roman Church 
on the other. 

As to the assertion that the Anglican Church, 
at the Reformation, ‘‘cut off” and '‘separated” it- 
self from the Church (or sect?) of the fathers, and 
thus became a sect in our own sense of the word, 
it is well known to our contemporary that that is 
precisely what the Anglican Church denies. For 
illustration, we may suppose a dissension to have 
arisen in the great Masonic order, leading to a di- 
vision, by virtue of which two great portions of 
the order suspend fraternal intercourse with each 
other. Each appeals to the earlier history of the 


order, to which both still claim to belong, and 


each maintains the normal organization ‘and fol- 
lows the rules and precedents of masonry. It is 


evident that in case of a reconciliation each side 


will recognize the status of the other. Neither 


will require that all the acts of the other, its initi- 


ations, its admission to degrees, and its charters, 
shall be considered null and void, so that its mem- 
bers must seek admission as outsiders. But it is 
evident that the case of those who have left the 
order and have founded a new society, with new 
principles, a new theory of organization, new 
rules and rites, would be completely different. 
Such a society would be no part of the Masonic 
order, and could never obtain recognition as such, 
even if all its members had originally been Ma- 
sons. If they desired to return to their Masonic 
allegiance they must come as individuals, or if 
such a society as a whole decided to apply for ad- 
mission to the older order, they must obtain new 
charters, accept a new organization, and conform 
to all the regulations of masonry. Their special 
society and its original status would in such a case 
be entirely ignored. Perhaps an illustration of 
this kind may make more plain to some minds 
what is involved in the theory of a visible Church 
of divine institution and its relation to divisions, 
sects, or sections, and that which regards an army 
of self-constituted bodies as simply visible mani- 
festations of an invisible Church which alone has 
any divine sanction. 

We cannot, of course, expect The [ndependent, at 


present,to accept our position, but it would be'quite — 


consistent with breadth of mind and true liber- 
ality to acknowledge that the Anglican position 
has been defended by great scholars,and that it has 
a good deal to say for itself. While Zhe /ndepend- 
ent's definition of the ‘‘Catholic Church” may be 


attractive and possibly more enlightened, as befits 


an enlightened age, it must be admitted that it is 
modern. May it not be said that there is a pre- 


sumption in favor of the older view, and that — 


reason demands that it shall be thoroughly exam- 
ined before it is ruled entirely out of court? 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
LIV. 


In connection with these papers, I received the fol- 
lowing letter: ‘‘I am full of the subject of prevention, 
an ounce of which 1s said to be better than a pound of 
cure. We have a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, and a society for the prevention of crueity 
to children. I suggest another, ‘society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to relations and friends.’ I know 
those who will agonize over the too heavy burdens of 


a horse, and will use their tongue in the severest way _ 


to near relations with a dagger’s keenness, but not a 
dagger’s kindness, for it wounds but does not kill. 
May your pen help to arrest the evil.” These are very 
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true words and well worth talking about. I can go 
much further than the writer, for I have knowna 
number of people who were always polite, consider- 
ate, smiling, soft spoken,in the presence of strangers, 
or where there was a gallery to which they could play; 
while at home, before their wives and daughters, they 
were simply bullies and ugly brutes. I say ‘‘wives” 
because men are the ones generally guilty of this kind 
of hypocrisy. I do not at all mean to imply that 
women are always pleasant to their parents, their 
husbands, their children. Alas! among both women 
and men there is a terrible want of consideration for 
those who are nearest to them. The old proverb, 
“Familiarity breeds contempt,” must have had its rise 
in this toocommon attitude of people towards their 
relatives. 

it does not arise 1n most cases from unkindness of 
heart. The offenders would not malevolently injure, 
either physically or mentally, their kindred, but it 
comes from selfishness and thorough want of ccnsid- 
eration. It does not seem to occur to the young man 
who treats his father’s opinion and wise words witha 
perfectly unconcealed contempt that his father isa 
gentleman like other gentlemen he knows, and whom 
he would never dare to treat in that manner, for they 
would surely send him to Coventry. A father cannot 
do that. The offenderis his son. He feels a tender- 
ness for him. He wishes to try and make the best of 
him. He cannot, for peace sake, be always making 
scenes in his family, and so with bleeding heart and 
torn feelings, he tries to endure the unmannerly boy. 
How mean is a young man to act that way, and yet it 
does not seem tohim so mean. He seems to think it 
rather natural that he should show his father he 
knows the most, and sit down on him and snub him, 
It is greatly to the discredit of American young men 
that they are the most conspicuous cffenders in this 
way. French young men cannot for a moment com- 
pare with our young men in real manliness, but it is 
almost an unheard of thing fora French boy, or even 
a full-grown man, to be disrespectful to his father, or 
wound his feelings, no matter how unreasonable that 
father may be. Weare Christians and the Japanese 
are pagans, but in this matter of delicate considera- 
tion for those united by ties of blood, the Japant 
ese are immeasurably our superiors. 

But young men are not the only offenders. Fathers 
are often just as regardless of their sons’ feelings. 
They seem to think that the boy belongs to them, and 
therefore they can say what they please, and they 
plunge the dagger of sarcasm and insult and con- 
tempt deep into sensitive and passionate hearts, 
which sometimes feel almost murderous towards those 
whom they ought tocherish. It is astonishing how 
all this may co-exist with very’much that is noble and 
praiseworthy on both sides, and it is all the fatal out- 
come of a want of due consideration. This is bad 
enough from man to man, but it is ten times worse 
applied to women. Oh, the tragedies which are lived 
by lonely women behind the curtains of their home, 
obliged to bear day after day the sneers, the fault- 
finding, the attack on every thing that is dearest to 
them, from one who swore to cherish them, to whom 
they are bound by a thousand ties which nothing but 
death can break, for they would not expose to courts 
and to a mocking world, griefs which,one by one,may 
seem petty, but taken together, make up a bitter cup 
of misery. What a contemptible man that is, no mat- 
ter how the public view him, who, knowing that a cer- 
tain woman is his, and that her sense of honor will 
not allow her to betray him, persecutes her with hour- 
ly pin thrusts which poison her very soul. 

But men are not alone in this matter. What is more 
common than for a young girl searcely out of her 
teens thoroughly to despise her mother’s opinion? 
How often I have seen them, with a smile of superior 
knowledge, coldly listening to a mother of experience, 
of good sense, of well poised character. The mother 
heart feels the neglect, feels the lance turn in the 
wound, and the sweetness and joy of life are taken 
from her by the one whose dearest privilege it ought 
to be tomake her happy. Then the ‘‘nagging” that 
even the best of women allow themselves towards 
their husbands. Men come home tired out with the 
battle of the day, which perhaps has gone against 
them, and some little word they say, or thing they do, 
which does not happen to suit their wives, is taken 
up, and dwelt upon and magnified, and rolled over 
and over, like a snowball, until it becomes a great mass 
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of contention. The part of a wise woman would have 
been not to notice the little thing, but my observation 
is that you can teach women all the Christian virtues, 
which they will practice devoutly, before they will see 
this point and act uponit. But we do not need a so- 
ciety to help put this down. Indeed, no one would be 
very likely to advertise himself as taking vows to be 
kind to his sisters, his cousins, and his aunts, for it 
would seem to imply that he had not been so, and 
needed a society to help him arrive atit. Have we 
not the great society, the divinely instituted society, 
for just such cases? The society whose great object 
is to make men and women softer, tenderer, to ‘‘look 
not on their own things, but on the the things of 
others.” Is it not our own fault that the teachings of 
that society and the example of its great Head are 
not heart convictions with us? Make them so, and 
there will be no friction then between the members 
of one household. 


Of Belief in God 


BY THE REV. A, W. SNYDER 
III. 


In instructing her child in the ‘‘things which a 
Christian ought to know and believe to his soul’s 
health” the Church teaches him, first of all to say—‘'I 
believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
andearth.” It is the first article of that Faith which 
is the universal creed of Christendom. Not only do 
all Christians believe in God, but, in some sense, it is 
the belief of well-nigh all human kind. There are in- 
deed atheists, but they are comparatively few, so few 
as hardly to be taken into the account, Making due 
allowance for them, it may still be said that, in general, 
belief in God is the common conviction of men. The 
first article of the Creed more than any other meets 
the test of St. Vincent of Lerins—Quod semper, quod 
ubique, guod ab omnzbus—for not only is it believed by 
absolutely all Christians, but by well-nigh all men. 
It comes to us with all the impressiveness of a univer- 
sal conviction. And this fact invests the belief with 
the most profound significance. There may be those 
to whom this universality of the belief is of no im- 
portance, but the man who can jauntily set aside a 
well-nigh universal conviction of his fellow-men is not 
one to waste words with. The only hope forsuch a 
man is that he will some day come to have a human 
heart. To every thoughtful man belief in Ged is one 
of the most significant characteristics of men; and it 
is that which every thoughtful man will at least try to 
account for. To Christians it was adequately accounted 
for by St. Paul, when, in addressing the heathen of 
Lystra, he said of God that “He left not Himself 
without witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness;’” and by St. John, when he 
said of Jesus Christ, our Lord: ‘‘That was the true 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” But these, and the many like words of Hely 
Scripture, weigh with Christians only. To unbeliev- 
ers it is useless to quote even such texts as these that 
witness to this universal Faith, because for them the 
words of Scripture, however reasonable, go for noth- 
ing. I shall not, therefore, in these brief papers, 
dwell much on what the Bible hastosay. Itisa sig- 
nificant thing that the Bible enters into no argument 
as to thebeing of God. It simply declares that Heis; 
says: ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” But because the Bible does not argue 
the question, it does not follow that we should not. 
lf we think at all we must think of this greatest of all 
questions. We encounter everywhere this. conviction 
of men that God is. Itisa universal Faith. It has 
no formidable rival: It has the field; has had it 
and held it all along. How and why? We must have 
some rationale of the fact. The presumption is that 
this belief has obtained because it ought to, because 
it is far more reasonable than any other; that it is an 
example of ‘‘the survival of the fittest” Faith. Our be- 
lief, like our knowledge, is largely a matter of inherit- 
ance, but neither the one nor the other would last long 
on tradition only or chiefly. It is certain that man’s 
belief in God rests on convictions and reasons, rea- 
sons which have seemed good and sufficient to the suc- 
cessive generations since the world began; reasons 
which seem good and sufficient still to a vast, an over- 
whelming ,majority of human kind, 
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Letters to the Editor 


SOME NEW HYMN TUNES 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

I have a number of MSS, hymn tunes, which are at the 
service of any clergyman or layman of the American 
Church who may be contemplating the publication of any 
new Collection of Church music, or of supplementing any 
collection already in use. 


Cayuga, Ontario. J. Francis. 


‘COMING INTO THE CHURCH” 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


In reply to your correspondent Y. Y. K. who condemns 
the expression: ‘‘Coming into the Church,” surely the 
necessary expression is the Church word ‘‘confirmed.” 
Nothing more is needed than to use it invariably. The ear 
will soon become accustomed to it; thus, the Rev. 
of denomination, was confirmed on date. 

Bak. 


WHY ARE THE CLERGY EXCLUDED? 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Of all the letters that have appeared in your paper upon 
this subject, the one in your last issue, written by “Trained 
Nurse,” seems nearest the correct answer to the question 
at the head of this correspondence. The physicians, 
nurses, attendants, and sick, are hardly the ones to blame 
for ~present circumstances. The clergy are chiefly to 
blame, for instructing so little in this part of their pas- 
toral work. Let us not shift the responsibility upon other 
shoulders. Ignorance of what the Church desires for the 
sick, indifference on the part of the family, and the idea 
that ‘‘respectability” here secures salvation hereafter, are 
the cause of the trouble; the renedy is in plain instruction 
from parish priests. My plan has been for the past two 
years, to instruct my Confirmation candidates what the 
Visitation of the Sick service means, and to explain that 
because the pastor wants to visit his sick parishioners, it 
is not therefore a sign the patients are about todie. My 
course has been very satisfactory to me, and in the cases 
of those confirmed after such teaching, I am sure of ad- 
mittance to the sick room. 

W. R. BLACKFORD. 


Tecumseh, Mich. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
To 748 Filtor of the Living Church: 

The Journal of the General Convention, on page 439, 
shows the amount contributed for parochial expenses for 
three years to be $31,634 24360. This includes salaries, 
charity, church improvements and expenses. The average 
per annum is $10,544 737. The whole number made mem- 
bers of Christ by Baptism, in parishes and missions, was 
190,820 souls, or 63 906 souls each year. The Journal does 
not compare the relative expense of the parish as a mis- 
sionary agency, with other agencies for extending the king- 
dom and bringing wanderers into the fold. 

The amount offered for missions of all sorts in three 
years was $2,454 261.45. The amount contributed for dioc- 
esan missions was $1,058,110 36, leaving for missions under 
the care of the whole Church in these United States, $1,396,- 
151 og for three years, or $465 363 per year, as compared 
with $10 544,737 for parish purposes, including charity, dur- 
ing the same period. Five per cent. of what we spend upon 
parishes would be $527,236 85, as against the amount we 
now give per year, viz., $465,363 66. It occurs to me that if 
bishops, priests,and people should make an effort this year 
we could give five per cent. of the amount of our offerings 
towards our parish expenses to the work of extending the 
kiagdom where it does not now exist, and if one soul is as 
precious in God’s sight as another, I believe the work would 
be more pleasing to Him than if we spent it on artistic 
buildings and music, which are expensive agencies for mis- 
sionary work. LAYMAN. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE BOOK 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

I should esteem it a favor if some one of your readerscould 
suggest a really suitable Sunday school service book, with 
a limited number of the very best hymns and tunes, adapted 
equally for use in Canada and the United States, and of 
moderate price. Our Sunday schoolis necessarily held in 
the afternoon, and as most of the larger scholars, as well 
as the teachers, are usually present at both morning 
and evening services in the church, I cannot but deem it 
wise to have some form of service for opening the Sunday 
school other than a shortened form of the Church’s Even- 
song, though compiled on much the same plan. 

I should be also glad to have some suggestions as to how 
best to conduct such an afternoon Sunday school, with a 
view to making it both profitable and interesting to teach- 
ers and scholars. The plan recommended in your issue of 
the 8th inst. by your correspondent, the Rev. S. Harraden, 
in which he would distribute the leaflets, if used, not the 
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Sunday before, but on the same day as that for which the 
lesson is prepared, giving the scholars twenty minutes in 
which to learn it, but allowing mo instruction to be given, 
would doubtless be an excellent plan, provided that all the 
scholars could read well, and were fairly intelligent. It 
takes no account, however, of the often large proportion of 
scholars who, if they learn their lessons at all, need the as- 
sistance beforehand of parents or older brothers and sis- 
ters. 

I ask for the above information because, though formany 
years I have had more or less to do with Sunday schools, I 
have yet to realize my beau-ideal of the best scheme for* 
the instruction of the Church’s youthful members, and of 
the best way for drawing out and sustaining their interest 
during the brief hour allotted for imparting such instruc - 
tion. J. FRANCIS. 

Cayuga, Ontario. 


Opinions of the Press 


Harper's Weekly 

STRENGTH OF THE CHURCH.—The Episcopal Church has 
now for many years weighed far more in public estima- 
tion than is indicated by its very moderate array of about 
600,000 communicants and 4,500 clergy in the United 
States. The Church in America stands not alone, butisa 
province of the world-wide Anglican Communion, and 
borrows as well as lends importance by reason of that 
association and kinship. It derives dignity and gathers 
influence from its roots in the past, its mediatory position 
between the great Protestant bodies and the historic 
Churches; its steadfastness among winds of doctrines, and 
its venerable order and decent staidness; its sobriety of 
taste and measure, its grave splendor of public worship, 
and from its widespread and devoted work among the 
poor, and because the Episcopal Church is of great 
strength at centres of thought and influence. 


The Independent 

APPEAL OF THE BisHops.—The bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church have done a just and noble thing in issu- 
ing the appealto the European powers in behalf of the 
Armenians, which we give in another column. Calm and 
dignified, it indulges in no attacks upon those who, having 
the power and the acknowledged right to interfere, refuse 
to exercise their power or assert theirright, simply for rea- 
sons of material or national selfishness. Notwithstanding 
the bitter truths which they affirm and which might stir 
the deepest indignation, they simply appeal to the Chris- 
tianity which all hold in common with the oppressed Arme- 
nians, and urge Czar, Emperor, and President to lay aside 
all questions, political, international, and commercial, and 
unite for Christ’s sake to save their and our fellow-Chris- 
tians from death, and a Christian community from extinc 
tion. We wish that the appeal might be indorsed by every 
body of Christian ministers in the land, and go before 
those powers as the unanimous expression of the united 
American Church. One question however, will arise: Has 
America no share in this? Has this country no right or 
duty? 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. C. Westlake has resigned the charge of St. John’s 
church, Arlington, Mass, 


The present address of the Rev. Henry B. Monges is 104 Guer- 
rero st., San Francisco, Cal. . 


The Rey. Frederick B. Cole has accepted the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s church, Providence, R. I. 


The Rev. W. A. R. Goodwin has taken temporary charge of 
St. Paul’s church, Petersburg, Va. 


The Rev. J. Everist Cathell has been elected rector of St. 
Paul's church, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Rev, W.S. W. Raymond has accepted the rectorship of 
St. John’s church, Arlington, Mass, 


The Rev, Wm. Augustus White has resigned the rectorship of 
the church of the Holy Innocents, Tacony, Pa. 


The Rev. A, V. Gorrell has accepted the rectorship of the 
church of the Good Shepherd, East Des Moines, Iowa. 


The announcement that the Rev. M. J. Bywater, rector of 
Christ church, Waterloo, Iowa, has resigned, is incorrect. 


The Rev. C. N. Moller, of St. Stephen’s,,Chicago, has accepted 
the rectorship of St. John’s church, St. Louis, Mo., to take effect 
after Haster. 


The Rev. A. Douglas Miller, of Grace church, New Haven, 
Conn., has resigned, and started upon atour of the Mediterra- 
nean and the Holy Land.* 


The Rev. Thomas Burrows has resigned the rectorship of St. 
Peter’s church, Hobart, N. Y.,to accept the rectorship of the 
church of the Holy Spirit, Rondout, N. Y. 


The Rey. Frederick E. J. Lloyd, rector of Trinity church, 
Hamilton, Ohio, has recently received the degree of Doctor of 
Music from the Chartered College of Church Musicians. 


The Rev. J. R. Atkinson, curate at Calvary church, New York 
City, has accepted the rectorship of Trinity church, Elizabeth, 
N. J. He will enter upon his new duties on Palm Sunday, 


The Rey. Wm. Coney has resigned the charge of Tunkhan- 
nock and Springville, and accepted an appointment to the mis- 
sions of Sharpsburg and Tarentum, diocese of Pittsburgh. Ad 
dress, Baltimore House, Tarentum, Pa. 


The Living Church 


The Rev. Robert H. Wright, late rector of 8t. Timothy’s 
church, Reed st., Philadelphia, having recovered his health, 
has accepted the rectorship of St. John’s Free church, Frank- 
ford Road, and entered upon his duties there on Sexagesima 
Sunday. 

The Rey. Jas. P. Buxton, rector of St. James’ church, Drifton, 
Pa., sailed Feb. 29th from New York, on the North German 
Lloyd line steamer Werra, for an extended cruise of the Med- 
iterranean, making a tour of Egypt and the Holy Land, return- 
ing through Europe. 

The Rev. William Coney has been appointed by Bishop White- 
head in charge of St. Barnabas’ church, Tarentum, and Trinity 
church, Sharpsburg, diocese of Pittsburgh. Mr. Coney comes 
from the diocese of Central Pennsylyania, and entered upon his 
work in both places on the first Sunday in Lent. 


The Rev. Dr. Sidney Corbett, of Philadelphia,who is abroad in 
quest of health, has just signified to the vestry of the church of 
Transfiguration that his health is not sufficiently restored to 
warrant his undertaking active work at present, and therefore 
he has kindly asked that his resignation sent them last August 
be now accepted. 


Ordinations 


Feb. 13th, the Rev. J. Neilson Barry, rector of Holy Trinity, 
Palouse, diocese of Spokane, was ordained to the priesthood, be- 
ing presented by the Rev. Mr. Wright; Dean Babbitt preached 
the ordination sermon. 


Feb. rath, at Colfax, Wash., the Rev. W. J. Wright was ele- 
vated to the priesthood by Bishop L. H. Wells, assisted by the 
Rev. Dean Babbitt and the Rev. P. Murphy. Bishop Wells de- 
livered an able address. 


On Monday, Feb. 24th, Bishop Randolph ordained to the dia- 
conate, in Emmanuel church, Chatham, S. Va., Mr. Chiswell 
Dabney. The ordination sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 
C. Hall, and the candidate was presented by the Rev. C. 0. 
Pruden, whose efficient lay-reader Mr. Dabney has been for 
sometime. The Bi. hop also confirmed two candidates. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 2sth, in St. Paul’s church, Oklahoma City, 
the Bishop advanced to the priesthood the Rev. Arthur V. 
Francis. The sermon was preached by the Rev. A. B. Nicholas, 
rector of the church at Guthrie; the Rev. D. A. Sanford, of El 
Reno, our missionary to the Indians, also taking part in the 
service. The Rev. Mr. Francis was formerly connected with the 
Methodists, having served as a Methodist minister for some 20 
years. In July, 1894, he and his wife were confirmed by Bishop 
Brooke, and shortly after he was ordained to the diaconate. He 
is now in charge of the church at Oklahoma City, and the mis- 
sions at Norman, O. Ter., and Purcell, Ind. Ter. 


To Correspondents 


Cc. C. W.—The secretary of the Church League is the Rey. Wm. 
Wirt Mills, Erie, Pa. 


R.—The man should not ‘hand the ring directly to the woman, 
but tothe priest. The priest may receive it upon the book, ac- 
cording to direction in the English office. The rubric and its 
history prove that the words “Then shall the man give the 
woman aring,” are merely introductory. How he shall do this, 
is then described. Wedo not know of any Episcoral interpre- 
tation. 

LE BARON. «x. Infallibility relates to matters of Faith. What 
the whole Catholic Chu:ch has always held is considered to be 
infallibly true. Whilethe Church remained undivided, if any 
question arose as to what the Church held, it was decided by 
the whole Church through a General Council. In this way we 
have the Creeds and aprimary body of doctrine. The state- 
ments of the General Councils on the Faith give us the means of 
interpreting the Holy Scriptures in all matters of essential doc- 
trine. The Episcopal Church is only a part of the Catholic 
Church, andcannot by itself make new definitions of the Faith 
which can stand as infallibly true. This Chureh only claims to 
have accepted and to hold and teach the ancient Catholic Faith 
without any novelties of her own orothers. 2. The third of 
the General Councils mentioned above decided that the term, 
‘*Mother of God’’is rightly applied to the Blessed Virgin. This 
does not, however, mean ‘‘Mother of the Godhead,” but that 
Christ was a divine person; #.¢., Heis God. 3. The question of 
the state of infants dying unbaptized has never been dogmatic- 
ally settled, but thesecond of the views”you mention is proba- 
bly the one held by most theologians. The doctrine that unbap- 
tizen infants are damned is shocking. 


S. A. P.—We cannot answer by post any "inquiries except 
those relating to the business of the paper. 1. We have referred 
te The Young Churchman Co, your inquiry about the publica- 
tion in book form of the translation of Aquinas’ ‘Exposition of 
the Apostles’ Creed.’’ 2, Too much is made of the distinction 
between ‘High Church” and “Low Church.’”” The term High 
Church stood for those who strongly maintained the distinctive 
doctrines and the episcopal order of the Church as a sacred de- 
posit handed down from Christ and His Apostles, incapable of 
compromise or surrender. Episcopacy and the Sacraments 
were especially insisted upon. The old-fashioned Low Church 
party, now hardly in existence, emphasized certain doctrines, 
especially the Atonement, and insisted upon ‘texperimental re- 
ligion.”?” Sometimes, in giving almost exclusive prominence to 
these points, they were led to disparage the Sacraments and to 
regard episcopacy as a human arrangement, primitive, but not 
of divine authority. High Churchmen might, on the other 
hand, sometimes lay themselves open to the charge of ignoring 
the necessity of vital piety. It would, however, be quite untrue 
toaccuse High Churchmen generally of this defect. During 
the last fifty years a great body of profoundly devotional liter- 
ature has emanated from that school. Its representatives have 
often asserted that they hold all positive truth which the Low 
Churchmen do, with the addition of a fuller doctrine of the 
Church. At ‘present the two schools shade into each other ty 

imperceptible gradations, 
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Official ‘ 


On the 28th day of February, acting under provisions of Sec- 
tion 2, Canon 11, Title 2nd of the Digest, I restored to the sacred 
ministry, Emile J. Hall, presbyter, whoni I deposed at his own 
request thirteen years ago. T. U. DUDLEY, 

Bishop of Kentucky. 


CAUTION 


The board of directors of the Church Publishing Society, New 
York, wish to caution the clergy and Church people generally 
throughout the United States and Canada, against being mis- 
led by two or three institutions in New York, bearing similar 
titles and claiming to have connections with this society. The 
only and proper business address of the society is the “Church 
Publishing Society,’’ Church Missions House, New York City. 

Signed BRADDIN HAMILTON, 
Secretary. 


A CARD 


In answer to numerous inquiries, I desire to state that my 
series of Church Lessons on the Catechism and Christian Year 
are published by the Church Publishing Company, L’td, Room 
4s, Church Missions House, New York City. A rival organiza- 
tion, the Church Publishing Soczely, has been mystifying the 
public, as well by the similarity of its name and address, as by 
its extraordinary tactics. Having circulated the rumor that I 
was “unable to continue’ in editing ‘Church Lessons,” it has 
now issued an unauthorized edition of a part of the work, in- 
fringing on the copyright held by me. The spurious leaflets 
differ from the genuine in the suppression of the author’s name 
and alteration of the publisher’s imprint. I ask the public to 
condemn these unscrupulous proceedings by using only the 


- Church COMPANY’S issue, on which I receive my royalty. 


ELLIOT WHITE, 


Died 


CLARKSON.—Fell asleep, at his home near Eastover, S. C., 
Tuesday, Feb. 18th, Richard Screven Clarkson, son of Mrs. S. L. 
and the late Rev. Thomas B. Clarkson; aged 27 years. 


CASTLE.—Feb. 2zoth, Carrie B. Castle, only daughter of Charles 
W. Castle. Bridgeport, Conn., papers please copy. 


BLACKLOCK.—At Whitwell, Tenn., on Feb. roth, in his 27th 
year, Harold Forster, fifth son of the Rev. Jos, H. and Mrs, 
Blacklock, of Cleveland, Tenn. 


FLEWELLING.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, Feb. 8th, 
after nine days’ illness, Bessie, aged 39 years, 6 months, beloved 
wife of the Rev. Jos. E. Flewelling, rector of Wicklow, Carleton 
Co., N. B., Canada. Regutescat in pace. 


MARKS.—Ursula Butler, aged 46 years; wife of the Rev. Isaac 
N. Marks, of Lake Geneva, Wis. Entered into life Wednesday 
morning, Feb. 26th. 


Appeals 
THE legal title of the General Board of Missions is The Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episoo- 
pal Church in the United States of America. 


Domestic missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions and 
thirty-seven dioceses, including work among Indians and col- 
ored people. Foreign missions in China, Japan, Africa Greece 
and Haiti. 


By the action of the late General Convention additional re 
sponsibilities were put upon the Board, which will require in- 
creased offerings immediately. 


OFFERINGS in all congregations are urgently requested early 
in the year. 
Remittance should be sent to the order of the Society, 281 


Fourth ave., New York; communications to the REv. WM. S. 
LANGFORD, D D., general secretary, Church Missions House, 


Church and Parish 


WANTED,—Situation, good organ, vested choir, by experienced 
organist and choir-master who desires to make a change. 
Trains boys’ voices properly; furnishes best recommedations. 
ELLSWORTH, 127 Church st., Cleveland, O. 


WANTED.—A priest, unmarried, to act as chaplain and teacher 
in a boys’ school. Must be-energetic, adapted to the work, and 
willing to accept a small salary in addition to room, board, and 
general living expenses. Address “N.,’? LIVING CHURCH office. 


PRIEST, UNATTACHED, may earn living and propagate Church 
teaching by illustrated lectures on the Crawford-Frost Theory 
of Evolution. Address St. Mary’s Publishing Guild, Box 175, No. 
106 W. 42nd st., New York, 


TEMPORARY SUPPLY.—A clergyman without cure until Sep- 
tember rst, is, in the mean time, open to engagements for occa- 
sional duty. CLERICUS, this office. 


WANTED.—An experienced young priest (unmarried), a grad- 
uate of the General Theological Seminary, an extemfore preach- 
er, desires a colored parish, mission, or schcol. 
JOHANNES HENRICUS, care of LIVING CHURCH, 


ALTAR BREAD: Priests’ wafers one cent; people’s wafers: 20 
cents a hundred; plain sheets two cents. Address, A. G, 
BLOOMER, 4 W. 2nd st., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


ORGANIST and Choirmaster wants position, vested choir, long 
experience; success assured; satisfactory references; short triai 
accepted. Terms reasonable. ANGLICAN, this office. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT.—John Sutcliffe, 7o2 Gaff Building, Chica - 
go, makesa specialty ofchurches, It will pay those expecting to 
build to communicate with him. 


WANTED.—Parish paying moderate, but sure, salary, by priest, 
sound High Churchman, not ritualist. Age 37; small family; 
musical; favoring vested choirs. Highest recommendations by 
his own bishop and jother clergy. Address FIDELITY, care 
LIVING CHURCH. ; 


Adéress,. 
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The Lditor’s Table 


Kalendar, March, 1896 


x. 2nd Sunday in Lent, 
8. 3rd Sunday in Lent. 


Violet, 
Violet. 


15, 4th Sunday (Mid-Lent) in Lent. Violet. 
22. sth Sunday (Passion) in Lent. Violet. 
25. ANNUNCIATION B. V. M. White. 
29. Sunday (Palm) before Easter. Violet. 


Monday before Easter. 


31. Tuesday before Easter. 


> 


Armenia 
BY THE REV, HOMER WHITE 


Fair Armenia has been furrowed by the ploughshare of all 
times— 

She, the oldest Christian nation and least happy of all climes. 

From the days of gallant Haig unto Lemon, her last king, 

She has lived and battled nobly and has felt the tyrant’s sting; 

She has seen her homes in ashes and her loved ones lying dead— 

All that barbarous hate and fury could bring down upon her 
head. 

She was once the Christian bulwark ’gainst the Moslem scimiter, 

But for now five hundred years there has flaunted over her 

Turkey’s crescent flag of terror—cruel, bloody flag of shame— 

Waving over crime and bloodshed, over deeds too foul to 
name. 

Still this brave and Christian people by the infidel is bound, 

And the blood of martyred thousands cries to heaven from the 
ground. 

’Mid the smoke of burning buildings, ’mid the dead so lately 
slain, 

On their knees for mercy calling, shall our brothers callin vain? 

No! by all that is most holy, let the Christian nations rise 

And blot out the name of Turkey from the sight of mortal eyes! 


Randolph, Vi. 


The Family Churchman says: ‘The Rev. W. Hall, 
of the old parish church, Arbroth, deserves credit for 
his honesty.?He preached a farewell sermon last Sun- 
day week, in which he told his congregation that his 
life since coming to Arbroth had been a busy one in- 
tellectually, that he had traveled over a vast field, 
and the result was that the Faith which he had so 
fondly cherished for years was completely destroyed. 
He resigned, he said, because he did not wish either 
by word or act to destroy one element of the creed of 
those among whom he had labored.” This simple- 
hearted man had not learned the new ‘‘ethics of sub- 
scription.” 


The Church Times, under the head of ‘‘The New 
Calendar,” says: ‘‘In Bristol they have recently had 
a life-boat Sunday, an anti-opium Sunday, a peace 
Sunday, and a temperance Sunday. Tocrown the 
list, the good people of Bristol were lately asked to 
keep a League of Pity Sunday. Admirable as the in- 
tentions of the league are, it is too much to be asked 
to sing such a puerile production as one of a series of 
hymns furnished, which runs as follows: 

“How beautiful to teach its voice 
To coo and gurgle praise, 


To pay the mother for her care 
In sounds it so well says! 


“These lovely works reveal His will, 
They are so by His word; 
And He who made the baby’s hand 
Is also baby’s Lord.” 


We are kindly told to sing this to tune 112 in 
hymns Ancient and Modern. 


The letters of Matthew Arnold (Macmillan & Co.) 
recall to mind with vividness the powerful influence 
he exerted upon the English speaking world for thirty 
years. The letters present the picture of a most 
active and diversified career. His business was that 
of a school inspector, and this in itself was an absorb- 
ing and irritating pursuit, constantly calling him from 
home, making it necessary to travel to out-of-the-way 
places where the comforts in the way of eating and 
sleeping were scant and mean. The government de- 
manded full and accurate reports of his work, and Mr. 
Arnold’s sense of professional duty in this direction 
was such that nothing satisfied him short of an intel- 
lectual product which immediately took rank as an 
authority in the educational world. All this was 
work enough, one would say, for one man, especially 

. when weconsider that he was by no meansastrong man. 
‘J have a badish cold;” ‘I have been going to bed 
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every night with a neuralgic toothache;” ‘I am having 
a headachytime.” These, or such as these, are the fre 
quent comments upon his physical condition that we 
meet with in the letters. And besides his work asa 
school inspector, he and his family were always in the 
full stream of social life. It would seem that the best 
that England afforded in this direction was always at 
command to him and his family. ‘‘We' go out to din- 
ner almost every night this week,” is a not infrequent 
remark. 

But parallel withithis life of detail, and worry, and 
ill health, and social activity, there was another life, 
full of labor, and beauty. Into the narrow spaces of 
leisure, which most other men would have considered 
al too small even for adequate rest, Matthew Arnold 
put the real work of his life. Whatever we may think 
of the results of his intellectual activity, the activity 
itself was noble. His brilliant fancy, and facile pen, 
and incomparably rich intellectual treasures, were 
always at the service of his time. His exquisite Eng- 
lish was poured out in an unceasing stream of poetry 
and magazine articles, and treatises, all filled to over- 
flowing with an intense and lofty intellectual purpose. 
It is not too much to say that he was the first among 
the masters of intellectual fence of his age, and yet 
his good humor and urbanity never failed him. Heis 
always the gay and smiling knight, ready for a bout 
with any antagonist, and preserving the perfect bal- 
ance of his temper through it all. 

A prominent feature of the letters is the sweetness 
of the domestic life which they reveal. His solace 
was always in his home, with his wife and children. 
Some pictures which he gives of the power and ten 
derness of the tie in this direction go far to explain 
the springing elasticity of his spirit. 


A Picture Sale 


A great picture auction is always an interesting 
gathering, ‘The beauty and variety of the works of 
art are attractive. The circumstances which have 
caused the sale are apt to be exciting, and above all 
the men and women there present make an audience 
full of subtle power. Such ascene came before one 
at Chickering Hall, New York, on the evenings of 
Feb. 17th and 18th, when the great collection of Mr. 
David H. King, Jr., came under the hammer. 

The pictures were on free exhibition for days, and 
the fashion ot New York surged through the spacious 
rooms of the American Art Galleries, where they 
were on view. Butbesidethe fashion there were also 
present the keen-eyed dealers who gather pictures as 
men buy real estate, for a rise in the market; and 
there were also the true art lovers, some of them 
humble enough, who rejoiced in being able to get into 
proximity to such art gems. : 

There were works, to name a few only, by Beraud, 
Bouguereau, Cazin, Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, Dore, 
Gainsborough, Greuze, Henner, Jacque, Lafarge, Le- 
loir, Lhermite, Manse, Meissonier, Opie, Pagani, 
Rembrandt, Reynolds,Schreyer, Troyon, Turner, and 
Vibert. To roam about at one’s will in such company 
was an experience. 

There was something interestingly sad also in the 
circumstances which caused the sale. People spoke 
of a bereaved home, a light quenched, a wife no more, 
and a crushed heart turning from (all the sweet past, 
which nothing could replace. 

Notwithstanding all this, the excitement was nota 
whit abated, nor the cheerful expectancy of the scene 
lessened, as the crowd awaited the hour of eight 
o’clock, when the sale was to commence in Chickering 
Hall. A huge green curtain completely concealed all 
the mechanical details of the proceedings, and, await- 
ing the hour, one’s eyes were feasted by the graceful 
figure of ‘‘The Bather,’’by Bouguereau, which hung in 
the centre of the great space. 

At last, Mr. Thomas Kirby, the auctioneer, takes 
his place; the Bouguereau is withcrawn from view. In 
a moment the curtain is drawn aside from the centre, 
and on a crimson background appears No. rin the 
catalogue, and so onin perfect ordertotheend. All 
is done so well; not a figure appears to mar the effect. 
The curtains conceal the helpers. A picture is sold, 
the curtain drops over it; a moment passes, the cur- 
tains, by unseen forms, are again drawn aside, and 
there before you is the new object of interest. A cer- 
tain elegance of action was observable in everything, 
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There was no clamor of personal voices in the bid- 
ding, no names announced, for, deployed through the 
audience were ushers, duly marked with badges, who 
watched for purchasers, and announced aloud their 
bids. Thus when the pidding became spirited on 
such a picture as ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. Arnold,” by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, until it reached the sum of $4, 900, 
after the delicious silence which preceded the final 
knock, the purchaser would be announced as No. 9; 
or some other equally unintelligible cipher. 

There were seventy-nine works sold the first even- 
ing. The highest price, as regards size, was given 
for ‘‘Gypsies in the Forest,” by Diaz. It was twenty 
inches high by fifteen‘inches wide, full of color,motion, 
depth, brilliancy, and mystery. But the great sen- 
sation of the evening was a beautiful Troyon, called 
‘‘Driving home the Flock,” an oblong picture, a Jand- 
scape with sheep approaching. It started at ten thou- 
sand dollars, and was knocked down at seventeen 
thousand two hundred and fifty! One felt that it was 
worth it all. The landscape was itself lovely, and the 
sheep, true to nature in every detail, were yet so ele- 
gant, so refined, so intelligent, that you felt you saw 
the work of a man who could perceive the dignity 
there is in all that we see, if we only have eyes which 
can see the mystery of life. 

When all was over for the evening, the crowd 
poured out into the sharp, cold air, bravely facing it 
with a contented spirit, for they hed assisted ata 
great function, where art, and life, and taste, and 
wealth, had, as it were, a grand field day, and all to 
the poor man of taste, free as the air. K, 


Papers on Church Arehitecture 
BY JOHN SUTCLIFFE, ARCHITECT 
I. 

Preparatory to the study of the application of arch- 
itecture to the planning and designing of churches, 
it may be well to consider the salient facts of the ori- 
gin and development of the modern church, tracing it 
through its various 
forms, in its growth 
from the earliest Chris- 
tian times to its cul- 
mination in Europe in 
the sixteenth century, 
and its recent revival 
in England and in this 
country. 

There can be no ques- 
tion that the early 
Christians, as they 
reached a period, after 
persecution, when they 
were not only permit- 
ted to build churches, 
but were encouraged in 
their efforts and aided 
by gifts of land and 
money for this purpose, 
would be influenced in 
their choice of the form 
of building by their 
environment. On every 
side in Rome, they be- 
held magnificent pagan 
temples and basilicee, in which the people were 
accustomed to meet in large numbers for wor- 


LATE SAXON. TOWER, EARL’S 
BARTON, 


pity 


MIDDLE SAXON, CHURCH AT BRADFORD, WILTs, 


ship, for the purposes of business, and for political 
and other meetings. It was natural, therefore, that 
they should adopt some existing form or foims of 
temple as being appropriate for their new purpcse, 
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They adopted two of the existing forms; one, rec- 
tangular, from the basilicee, which were buildings de- 
voted to the purpose of mercantile exchange, and 
were also used as law courts; the other, the circular 

form, such as the 

Pantheon and 

Temple of Vesta, 

which were build- 

ings that had been 
used solely for 
pagan worship. 

These two forms 
“of churches de- 

veloped concur- 

rently as to time, 
but in different 
localities, the 
former being 
adopted chiefly in 
the territory under 
direct Roman in- 
fluence, and the 
latter tunder the 
Byzantine rule. 


The basilica was 
generally rectang- 
ular, having col- 
umns around the 
inside; sometimes 
there were tran- 
septs, or rectang- 
ular projections on 
the sides near the 
rear ends, and gen- 
erally, there was 
an apse or semi- 
circular projection 
at the end opposite 
the entrance. The 
exterior was plain, 
generally ot brick, 
the only ornament 
a portico at the en- 
trance, extending 
about one-half the 
height of the front. 
Above this portico 
were usually three 
long, round-headed windows, symmetrically arrang- 
ed, and above these, a round window in a pediment. 

Here we see, unmistakably, the entire suggestion 
of the modern typical church, so far as the planis 
concerned; the proportions are modified more or less 
in every case to suit the particular conditions and re- 

quirements of each. While in small churches, some 
of the features may be omitted, in large and impor- 
tant churches they exist in their entirety, and in 
very large churches and cathedrals are amplified; yet, 
in every case the type remains constant. The exter- 
nal features vary according to location and date of 
erection, and these variations constitute what is 
known as ‘‘style” in architecture. 

Of the basilica type, outside of ancient specimens 
in Italy, that are still remaining, though, in most 
cases, with more recent modifications or additions, 
the oldest Christian edifices in which we are inter- 
ested are the Saxon churches in England, which for 
architectural purposes may he divided into three pe- 
riods. : 

Early Saxon, A. D. 400-600, These churches were 
generally built of wood or wicker-work, of which there 
are practically no remains. Of those built of stone, 
apparently, in most cases, from Roman remains of 
still older buildings, the work is of sorude and un- 
couth a form as to possess searcely any architectural 
features. 

Middle Saxon, A. D, 600-800. These churches are 
built of stone, and the features show that they were 
suggested from the timber construction of the first 
period. \The windows have triangular pointed heads, 
or straight-sided-arches, and have pilaster strips at 
sides; where double or triple windows occur, they 
are often divided by balusters of stone. 

Late Saxon, A.D. 800-1066. The architectural feat- 
ures are more nearly like the succeeding period. The 
arches are round, and windows narrow and semi-cir- 
cular headed. The columns are very thick in propor- 
tion to height, scarcely ever more than two diameters 
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high, cylindrical, hexagonal, or octagonal, set upon 
square plinths, the capitals rudely cut with ornament, 
evidently of a classical or Byzantine origin. The 
walls are of great thickness and solid construction, 
with scarcely any external buttresses. The roofs are 
of open timber with no ceilings. In this period the 
plan of the churches is rectangular, with a chancel 
narrower than the nave and divided from it by a sin- 
gle arch of semi-circular form; often there are tran- 
septs, and where they occur there is usually alow 
square tower, scarcely higher than the roof is built at 
crossing of nave and transepts; where they do not oc- 
cur, the tower is built at the west end. Churches of 
the Saxon period are of very small size,and this alone 
will often distinguish them from those of the Norman. 

Norman, A. D. 1066-1200. In the Norman period 
the arches are round, although towards the close they 
are sometimes slightly pointed; they are of larger 
opening than the Saxon and are more richly orna- 
mented, those of main entrances, particularly, being 
profusely decorated with moldings, foliage, masks, 
whole figures, and other objects. The columns are 
not so heavy, but still very thick, being four or five 
diameters high; they are often fluted, lozenged, retic- 
ulated, or otherwise decorated, and are sometimes 
square, with portions of smaller circular columns on 
one or more faces; thecaps are sometimes quite plain, 
but more often ornamented with elaborate carving of 
a similar character to that of the arches. The win- 
dows are still narrow, semi-circular headed, but high- 
er than the Saxon, and are often in groups of two or 
three; the ceilings are usually of stone, but are some- 
times of semi-circular stone vaulting with plain or 
very slightly molded ribs. The walls are very thick, 
with few flat, broad, plain buttresses, but the sur- 
faces of the external walls are ornamented very often 
with tiers of arches, sometimes intersecting, giving 
them an appearance thatis said to have suggested 
the form of the pointed arch. The zig-zag molding is 
characteristic of this period, and all moldings are 
more or less based upon square or round general sec- 
ticens, and are often profusely carved. Churches of 
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NORMAN. NAVE, DURHAM CATHEDRAL 

this period have transepts in most cases, with square 
tower at crossing, somewhat loftier than Saxon, but 
still low, and have no spires; the dimensions are am- 
pler than in Saxon churches, and the general effect is 
one of ‘‘cumbrous, massive grandeur.” Of twenty- 
two English cathedrals, fifteen retain parts of Nor- 
man erection, 

(To be continued.) 
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Monographs of Church History 
; (Second Series) 
HUBERT WALTER, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY.—(Continued) 


BY M. E. J. 


A great deal more might be written regarding 
Hubert’s civil reforms and government, but these 
things do not belong to the province of Church histo- 
ry. Wewill merely touch upon the affair of Williem 
Lon gkard, as it throws light upon the character of 
the justiciar. In spite of his efforts to equalize the 
burden of taxation, it still fell very heavily upon the 
poor. During two years, it is said that the justiciar 
sent Richard a hundred thousand marks. It was 
wonderful that such asum could be raised fer sucha 
purpose without causing a rebellion, but there was 
much discontent, which culminated in an outbreak in 
1196, William Fitz Ostert, familiarly called Williem 
of the Longkard, a tanatic who considered himself 
raised up as a deliverer of the people,headed a mob in 
London, which threatened serious consequences. 
The Archbishop, with his usual calmness ard self- 
possession, addressed the rioters,and speke with such 
courage and force that they dispersed, ard Williem 
fled to sanctuary in the chapel of St. Mary-le-Bow. As 
it happened,this church was under the special protec- 
tion of the Archbishop, and therefore when he gave 
orders to have it set on fire, the horror of his monks 


and of all England was unbounded. Poor Longkard 


was forced to come out,and after a brave deferse,wes 
seized and put to a cruel and shameful death. The 
Archbishop was successful, the riot was quelled, but 
clergy and people alike regarded him with abhorrence. 
It is impossible to tell whether this state cf feelirg 
affected him in the least; he went on quietly with his 
work. The monks of Canterbury had been getting up 
an indictment against him to be sent to Rcme, and 
now this affair gave them a telling point. Pope Inro- 
cent III. who strongly condemned the custcm cf con- 
ferring secular preferment upon the clergy, upon the 
receipt of this communication, ordered Richard to 
dismiss Hubert from the justiciarship. Trying as this 
affair was, it produced no perceptible effect upon 
Hubert, but when the king whom he had served so 
faithfully, treated him with ingratitude and suspicion, 
he broke down completely. Richard expressed doubts 
as to the honesty of his administration, and actually 
sent over the Abbot of Caen to examine his accounts. 
The justiciar, cut to the heart, sent in his resignation, 
which Richard was forced unwillingly to accept. He 
afterwards made a lame apology to the offended pri- 
mate, and in time their friendship was restored. 

Hubert’s encounter with St. Hugh of Lincoln has 
already been described in a former paper. He did not 
shine when brought in contact with a man wholly ab- 
sorbed in his spiritual and religious duties.. Roger of 
Hoveden says: ‘‘He preferred to neglect his sacerdotal 
duties, to which by his vow he had been bound; he 
was not ashamed to appear in the camp of the King 
of England.” He here alludes to an incursion of the 
Welsh over the border, which was promptly put down 
by the primate in the king’s absence. 

It is hard to judge whether, with all this political 
business on his hands, Hubert really did neglect the 
affairs of his diocese. Hoveden gives a number of 
very excellent decrees which he made at a synod in 
London in 1200, respecting the proper administration 
of the sacraments, conduct of the clergy, and other 
like matters, but as to the spiritual guidance of his 
flock, little seems to be recorded. ; 

In 1199, Richard,the Lion Heart,died, and the often 
discussed question of the succession had to be imme- 
diately answered. ‘T'he primate decided that it was 
expedient to set Arthur aside, and place John upon 
the throne, and the justiciar, Geoffry Fitz Peter, ard 
William, the marshal, being of the same mind, there 
was little chance of any serious opposition. Soon 
Ascension Day, 1199, the Archbishop placed the crown 
tupon the head of the worst man who has ever dis- 
graced the English throne, and, according to Matthew 


Paris, made a most eloquent speech, to prove that 


England was an elective rather than an hereditary 
monarchy, which so moved the hearers that with one 
voice they shouted, ‘ God save the king.” The three 
prime movers in this affair were rewarded by the new 
king. Hubert was made chancellor, Geoffry and Wil. 
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liam confirmed in their cffices of justiciar and mar- 


shal. 
It was evident that the Archbishop had some com- 


punctions about conferring the supreme power upon 
a man of John’s character, for after the king had 
taken the usual solemn oath to protect the liberties of 
the Church, to redress wrongs and administer justice 
in the realm, Hubert made an earnest appeal to him, 
warning him not to undertake these duties unless he 
honestly intended to perform them. John replied that 
by God’s help he would fulfill them, but he refused to 
communicate on his coronation day, the first and only 
English sovereign who has ever failed to do so. 

Hubert was now at the height of worldly pros- 
perity; he lived in great luxury, frequently enter- 
tained the king, and by his tact and judgment, man- 

aged to retain his friendship. Jobn was really afraid 
of his magnificent minister. Hubert was exactly cal- 
eulated to inspire this feeling in John, and toact asa 
wholesome restraint upon him. He was so perfectly 
calm and reasonable, such acourtier and man of the 
world, with so large and varied an experience of life 
and men, with such quick and acute perceptions, that 
aman of John’s coarse, brutal nature was no match 
for him. That he chaffed under this restraint is 
evident, fcr at Hubert’s death he exclaimed: ‘‘Now 
for the first time am I truly king of England!” 

There were two controversies in the course of Hu- 
bert’s arch-episcopate, which it is only possible to 
mention here. The first was with Giraldus Cambren- 
sis who ardently wished to be made bishop of the 
primatial see in Wales, while Hubert was equally de- 
termined that he should not succeed. The contention 
was long and obstinate, but in the end the Archbishop 
triumphed—the see of St. David’s was bestowed upon 
his candidate. He proved a generous conqueror, in 
every possible way trying to make up to Giraldus for 
his disappointment, and conferring upon him many 
favors and emoluments. His conduct during this con- 
troversy was not, however, wholly blameless, for 
more than once it was evident that he was guided by 
motives of State policy rather than consideration for 
the best interests of the Church. 

In the other contention, which was with the monks 
of Canterbury, upheld by Pope Innocent III., Hubert 
was not so successful. He had continued Baldwin’s 
workon the college at Lambeth,at the same time limit- 
ing the powers of the canons,so that the Christ church 
monks could have no reasonable grounds for alarm, 
but their predjudices against the foundation were so 
strong that, by the help of the Pope, they actually 
forced the Archbishop to dismiss the canons and en- 
tirely break up the whole community. In spite of this 
defeat, Hubert afterwards became a warm friend of 
the monks, and was about to make them a friendly 
visit when he was seized with his last illness. 

There were certain men in the kingdom whom Hu- 


bert, with all his suavity, could never conciliate. One 
‘of these was Bishop Hugh of Lincoln, the greatest 


saint of the age, a man in whose breast expediency 
and policy had no place. He was plain to bluntness 
in his intercourse with Hubert, and there is no doubt 
that he looked upon some of the actions of the Chan- 
cellor-Archbishop as savoring more of the crooked 
policy of the statesman than of the honest adminis- 
tration of the ecclesiastic. Hugh was, of all men, the 
most true, straightforward, and entirely fearless, and 
little sympathy could be possible between two na- 
tures so utterly opposed. 

As to Geoffry of York, there can be no doubt that 
Hubert was inexcusable in his persecution of this 
noble-hearted, though fiery prelate. Geoffry’s tem- 
perament was so strongly antagonistic to his that, in 
dealing with him, Hubert’s habitual self-restraint was 
entirely lost, and ke was unable to maintain even a 
show of justice in his treatment of him. 

For six years Hubert held the office of chancellor; 
was loyal to the king through good and evil report, 
and there were many times when he had to share the 
blame and even shame of John’s foolish and cowardly 
measures. In July of 1205 he was making a visitation 
of his diocese and had promised his good friends, the 
Canterbury monks, that he would soon return and 
“stay with them longer than usual,” when he was at- 
tacked by serious illness at Rochester and died five 
days later, July 13th. 

He was buried at Canterbury with great honor, and 
his grave has recently been identified. ‘In March, 


4890, a tomb attached to the south wall of Canterbury 
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cathedral, close to itseastern end, was opened and 
found to contain remains which have since been iden- 
tified as those of Hubert Walter.” 

So ended this life of almost absolute wordly success 
—usefulness to king and country outweighing service 
to God and the Church. 

The fervent enthusiasm of his early years as a 
soldier of the Cross, his kindness and charity, should 
not be forgotten, but the lesson of his life can be 
summed up, as says Roger de Hoveden, in the words: 
‘‘No man can serve two masters.” 


The Fast of Lent 


BY THE REV. W. J. MILLER, A. M, 


The great fast having got [fairly under way, it may 
not be uninteresting to dwell on its purpose and the 
universality of its observance. 

In the first place, it is well to note that it is the 
same authority which gives us the Bible and pre- 
scribes the observance of Sunday that also prescribes 
the observance of ‘the Lenten fast. And therefore it 
is that we find this season almost universally observed 
throughout Christendom. That is to say, at this very 
day fully nine-tenths of all Christian people through- 
out the world recognize the Lenten fast and are obe- 
dient toits discipline. And it is a notable fact that 
there are many earnest, godly, and intelligent men, 
among the remaining one-tenth, Christians of vari- 
ous names, who are reaching out for this very thing 
and are hoping that the discipline and helpfulness of 
the Lenten fast may soon be available for every one 
who believes in Christ and is trying to follow in His 
footsteps. 

This being the case, we cannot dispose of the Lent- 
en fastin a summary way. Wecannoct speak of it as 
a formality, or a fad, or as in any way being unim- 
portant, and not as a mighty and supreme fact in our 
Christian experience. In other words, we cannot ig- 
nore it, no matter what is our belief or the traditions 
of our religious training. By reason of its history, 
its prestige, and the universality of its observance, 
we are bound to recognize the fast of Lent as a living 
and far-reaching fact and feature of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

And what is true of other institutions of the Chris- 
tian religion is true here. If, for example, men speak 
lightly of the Bible or disregard its teachings, we do 
not, because of this irreverence, cust the Bible from 
us and cease to go toit for the wisdom which God 
only can give. Or, again, if men utterly disregard 
the Lord’s Day and treat it like any other day, we, as 
Christian people, do not cease to value the first day 
of the week as a day of rest and worship. We do not 
argue because the day is violated by some that, there- 
fore, Sunday observance is merely a matter of incli- 
nation or impulse, and not of obligation. And so with 
the fast of Lent as an institution of the Church of 
Christ. Because men ignore it or are ignorant of it, 
or make silly attempts at keeping it, or talk foolishly 
about it, or are even inconsistent in their observance 
of it, these things, however much we regret or de- 
plore them, do not destroy the fact of the Lenten fast 
or detract from its usefulness. They are no sufficient 
reasons for our neglect of it, and will not lead us to 
be indifferent to this appointment. 

This leads us to ask for what purpose the appoint- 
ment is made, The business man, ‘‘taking account 
of stock,” has no need to ask. He knows its purpose 
from his business experience. As a merchant he 
must find out what are his gains and losses, what por- 
tion of his stock needs replenishing, what department 
is already overstocked, what have been his mistakes 
and miscalculations; in a word, he must find out what 
is the actual condition of his business, if he would 
thrive as a merchant and command the trade of the 
community. As a merchant he knows that there 
must be this searching examination of all his posses- 
sions, and that there must be a set time for doing it, 
otherwise it will not be done. 

Just so it is with the Christian calling. It, too, 
must have its set time for a searching examination of 
its actual condition and prospects, its efficiency or in- 
efficiency. If there are deficiencies we must find them 
out; if there is disappointment and failure we must 
know the reason for them. Where we are strong we 
will pray that our strength may be abiding; where we 
are weak we will seek spiritual replenishing; where 
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we are lukewaim or cold we will pray that the spir't 
of God may 


“Kindle a Raion sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours.’ 

Such searching self-examination is just as necessary 
in the life of a Christian as in the life of a merchant. 
We cannot go on living our ordinary and ofttimes 
monotonous lives without calling ourselves to account 
and finding out just what we are, what we are doing 
or not doing; whither we are tending, and what shall 
the end be. The experience of the Church for nine- 
teen centuries and the experience of man in business 
both demonstrate the advantage of having a set time 
for this work of self-examination and self-knowledge 

And for this great work how favorable a time is the 
fast of Lent! Is it not a helptu! thought to reflect 
that at this time the whole Christian world is gather? 
ing around God's altar with special devotions, that 
sin is being more seriously thought about and re- 
pented, that in all places prayer is heard and holy 
men are lifting up holy bands, pleading with God 
that His judgments may be averted; that He who for- 
gives the sins of allthose whoare fenitent may create 
in us new and contrite hearts, that we, worthily la- 
menting our sins and acknowledging our wretched- 
ness, may obtain from the God of all mercy perfect 
remission and forgiveness through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

If this is its purpose and associations, then the 
Lenten fast must commend itself to all thoughtful 
men and women. They will gladly avail themselves 
of every opportunity to make much of it, ‘and the 
special services and instrumentalities employed will 
be used faithfully, humbly, and reverently. 


A Christmas Banquet 
FROM The Church and Home 


The rector of St. Mark’s church, Grand Rapids (the 
Rev. Dr. Campbell Fair), gives a unique dinner party 
every Christmas Day; or rather the guests and their 
qualification to be his guests, make it unique. A pub- 
lic and cordial invitation is extended to every one in 
Grand Rapids who at 5:30 P. M. on Christmas Day has 
not had up to that hour on that day ‘‘one square meal,’ 
and is positively hungry! The number of guests, 
based on this qualification, varies from year to year. 
Christmas, 1895, had thirty-seven distinguished par- 
ticipants, whereas at the Christmas, 1894, dinner party 
plates were laid for sixty-seven, hence we may infer 
an improved condition this year from last. 

An abundant supply of soup, with meat, coffee, sand- 
wiches, pies, hard boiled eggs, and crackers are grate- 
fully eaten in such quantities as to prove unmistak- 
ably that the twofold qualification for St. Mark’s 
Christmas dinner has been complied with; one man’s 
record at the recent dinner was four bowls of soup, 
several hard boiled eggs, sandwiches, crackers, pies, 
and eleven cups of coffee. 

Mention is made in this week’s Church and Home of 
this Christmas entertainment, to give to the public one 
part of it, which, as a contribution to the problem of 
poverty, may be helpful and suggestive. Cards were 
provided for each man present, having on them ques- 
tions, replies to which the men were asked to give in 
their own words and from their own experience. The 
questions and replies are as follows. 


QUESTIONS AND REPLIES 

The following are the most striking of the thirty 
answers rendered by the men: 

1. How much was the most you were ever worth at 
one time? 

$750, $400, $800, $128, $185, $q00, $300, $50, $100, $150, 
$600, $3,500, $600, $300, $1,150, $200, $585, $1,800, $100, 
$8,000. 

2. What were the highest wages you ever received? 

$1 25 a day, $1.00, $2 20, $4.00, $2.50, $4.50, $2 50, 
$3 00, $1.50, $2 00, $3.00, $2 00, $1.50, $1.50, $1.75, $1.32, 
$2.75, $2 00, $3 00, $1.15, $1.65, $3.50, $2.50, $5 oo. 

3. What brought you to your present poverty? 

‘“‘An insatiable appetite for strong drink;” ‘‘Sick- 
ness;” ‘‘Drink and wild companions;” ‘ Poor specula- 
tion;” “Foreign emigration ;” ‘‘Girl work;” ‘‘Sickness, 
not able for any hard work,’ ‘‘Never saved a cent 
when out of work;’’ ‘Laziness ;’‘‘Badluck;” ‘‘A strike ;” 
“Got laid off’ ‘Love of Pleasure;” ‘‘Bad women;” 
“Lost my wife, broke up my home, took to drink;” ‘A 
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drunken wife;” ‘‘Drink made me lose my job, never 
got another since;” ‘‘Death in my family broke us all 
up;” ‘‘Hard times, can’t get work;” ‘‘Railroad strike ;” 
“Foreign labor;’ ‘‘Drink and other dissipation ;” 
“Drink and bad habits;” ‘‘Drunkenness;” ‘‘No work;” 
“Sickness.” 

4. How do you intend to get out of your present 
poverty? 

“Don’t know;” ‘‘Trust toluck;” ‘By honesty and 
kind friends;’ ‘‘Will stop drinking;’ ‘‘I’ll seek the 
Lord to help me;” ‘Vote the Republican ticket ;” ‘I'll 
be a Christian;’ ‘‘Don’t know on earth what I’ll do;” 
“No clear way ahead of me;” ‘‘Waiting for something 
to turn up;” ‘Intend to get educated morethan I am;” 
“[’ll stop drinking ;” ‘‘Trust in God and the kind peo- 
ple here;” “Enlistin the army;’ ‘I am atmy wits 
end, don’t know;” ‘‘Leave this country;”’ ‘‘I’ll trust 
God to push me on;” ‘Will never give upa job when 
Igetone;” ‘‘Perseverence, honesty, watchfulness ;” 
“Quit drinking.” 

5. What would you doif you had the power to im- 
prove the whole country? 

“Restrict foreign labor ;”’ ‘Make a prohibitionlaw;” 
“Have war and kill off a few millions;” ‘‘'Get the gov- 
ernment to help the poor;” “Step girls doing men’s 
work;” “Stop whiskey making and selling;” ‘‘Free 
meals until we get work;” ‘‘Prevent foreigners coming 
in;’ ‘Declare war;’ ‘‘Have a large standing army:” 
“Undertake big improvements ;” ‘‘Make good roads;”’ 
“Christian Unions allover the country ;’ ‘“‘Compe]l men 
to go into the country on farms.” 

6. What is your opinion of religion? 

“T believe in religion; wish I practiced it;’ ‘‘Take 
no stock inreligion;’ ‘I am a Christian man now;” 
“Religion is good for any country;” ‘‘Without religion 
we could not be free;’ ‘‘Have not been to church in 
twenty years;” ‘‘Churches are good things;” '‘Reli- 
gion will make us all right;” ‘When I followed reli- 
gion I was safe;” “Religion is allright;” ‘‘Ihave noth- 
ing tosay against religion;” <I don’t believe in any 
religion;’ ‘‘I’d make people go tochurch;” “I feel bet- 
ter when I pray to God;” ‘I never go to church;” 
‘Good for those who like it;” ‘Religion is the only 
salvation;’ ‘‘Religion saved me from being a crim- 
inal.” 

The age of the men ran from about twenty to fifty, 
thirty would be asafe average. They were strong, 
able-bodied men, a few only being delicate looking or 
infirm. Several were almost in rags, while four or five 
had excellent clothing, but it was noticed that these 
latter appeared painfully hungry. A few of the men 
were known as professional ‘‘bummers,” but they 
were hungry and we were glad to feed them on Christ’s 
birthday anniversary. 

What can be done withsuchmen? What can we do 
for them? 


Book Notices 


The Young Pretenders. 
tions by Philip Burne-Jones. 
$1.50. 

“The Young Pretenders” are not “royal Stuarts,” but 
two children who have a royal good time in that most de- 
lightful of sports, ‘“‘Let’s pretend.” Lovers ‘of children 
will enjoy ‘‘Babs’” drolleries, and will believe her quite 
possible; for each will recall as pretty, funny ways in 
some home darling. Children, too, will enjoy the Story, 
thouga they will not, cannot, know half how entertaining 
it is, lacking, as must needs be, the perspective. 


By Edith Henrietta Fowler. With illustra- 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 


Cousfn Anthony and I; About Some Divers Matters and Various As- 
pects of Life, By Edward Sanford Martin. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner's Sons. Price, $1.25. 

“Ourselves and Other People,” “Civilization and Cul- 
ture,” ‘“‘Arcadia and Belgravia,” ‘Work and the Yankee,” 
are soms of the matters and aspects of life concerning 
which ‘‘Cousin Anthony and I” have views. These views 
are given, and very brightly put, in a series of short 
essays, containing both wit and wisdom. We could but 
regret, however, that the author allowed himself to handle 
the subject of prayer in so irreverent, so flippant, a man- 
ner. Itis a great blemish in the book. 

The Minute Man on the Frontier. By the Rev, W.G, Puddefoot, 

M. A. New York: Thomas Crowell & Go, Price, $1.25. 

There isa flavor about missionary work in-‘the western 
wilds of our own land that is peculiar. In the year 1859 Mr. 
Puddefoot began his labors in the home mission field, in 
what were then the wilds of Northern Michigan, and for 
above thirty years he has traveled all over the West. Heis 
a ‘home missionary” of the Congregational body, and, of 
course, sees all thiugs with denominational eyes, though 
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evidently a man of large heart and of unwearied labors. 

Events like these are no longer possible, hence, such remi- 

niscences serve not only asan interestir g chapter in the ac- 

count of mission work of the early West, but, also, as side 
lights upon its earlier history. 

Great Missionaries of the Church. By the Rev. C. C. Creegan, 
D.D,, and Mrs, Josephine A. B. Goodnow. New York and Boston: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co, 12mo, portraits, price, $1.50. 

This book contains biographies of twenty-three men who 
spent their lives in self-sacrificing efforts for the enlight- 
enment of benighted races. Such heroesas Bishop Patte- 
son, the martyr of Malanesia; Griffith John, missionary to 
Turkey; Bishop Thoburn, of India; Bishop Crowther, of 
the Niger; Joseph Hardy, of Neesima; John Williams, the 
martyr of Polynesia; Adoniram Judson, Bishop Taylor, 
Robert Moffat, Marcus Whitman, the pioneer; Bishop 
Hannington, of Eastern Africa; and David Livingsi;on, the 
great explorer. Written with enthusiasm and a vivid 
style, the reader will assuredly find this a stimulating and 
inspiring book. There is a good portrait of each hero. 

By Forbes Wins 


Physician to the 
Funk & Wagnalls 


Youthful Eccentricities, a Precursor of Crime. 
low, Member Royal College of Physicians, London, 
British Hospital for Mental Diseases, etc, New York: 

Co, 50 cents. 

This expert neuropath, having recently madea profes- 
sional visit to the United States, additional interest will 
be directed to his book, and it is well that it should be so. 
The subject appeals to every one having care of the very 
young. Many are careless through ignorance, and think 
that as the child grows older it will outgrow its perverse 
eccentricities. This book will teach such that the fault 
must lie at their own doors, if the child develops into that 
which was farthest from their hopes or expectations. 


The Rev. John Henry. Incidents which Deeply Concerned One Life, 
and Were Not Without Their Bearing Upon Others. By Percival R. Ben- 
son, New York: A.S. Barnes &Ce. Price, 75 cents, 

A dissertation,in the form of a sketch of a young clergy- 
man’s life, upon the gospel of Altruism. The story isa 
mere outline, in which many truths are written, and many 
distorted half-truths, which border close upon the false. 
Exaggeration of the shortcomings of professing Christians 
will never convince the world that Christianity is a fail- 
ure, and that at the end of the nineteenth century we must 
learn all anew the story of the Man of Galilee. The false 
Christian is talse, not because of his Christianity, but in 
spite of it. Thisis the simpletruth thatthe Rev. John 
Henry failed to grasp. The story may stir up the thought- 
less and careless to anewsense of his own ignorance of 
the real meaning of Christianity, while he who knows somie- 
thing of what the Christian Church is doing everywhere 
for the poor in both body and soul, will be moved with 
surprise at such unfair exaggeration. The Rev. John 
Henry is a Calvinist. 


London Idylls. 

Co. 

Here are some short stories, worthy, not only to take high 
rankin present-day writings, but also to be classed with 
those the reading world likes to think of as permanent lit- 
erature. In his ‘‘Proem,” the author looks forward to the 
time when the great smoky city, “like to no other city 
which is found upon the earth,” shall have a poet all its 
own; whose one theme shall be the varied charms of the 
world’s great capital. And then he tells us ten stories, 
woven about characters found inthis teeming city of the 
Thames, that only need the measured line and special 
form to asstre us that the poet ishere. Pathos, humor, 
imagination, mysticism, poetic thought and sentiment, 
are threaded through the varied idylls with a charm that 
is very delightful. Such sketches as these are realisticin 
the best sense; besides, they leave no bad tastein the 
mouth. 


By W. J. Dawson, New York: Thomas Y. Crowel & 


Magazines and Reviews 


The March number of S¢. Vicholas has for a frontispiece 
areproduction of a beautiful painting by Roybet, ‘‘The 
Saraband.” ‘Into Port” is a paper by Lieut. John M. 
Ellicott, U.S. N., describing the manner in which ships 
enter harbor at the conclusion of their voyages. A stirring 
story of the New Brunswick forests, ‘‘Their First Moose 
Hunt,”is contributed by Tappan Adney. A story based up- 
on;the terrible dangers’attending the sorocte,or mountain- 
sickness, is ‘A Little Hero of Peru,” by Charles F. Lum- 
mis. The hero, a brave little llama-driver, saves the lives 
of two American scientists by his pluck and persistence. 
A chapter about ‘‘The Goodly Sword,” its history, devel- 
opment, and use, is written by Mary Stuart McKinney. 
In ‘‘What Lydia Saw,” by Herbert H. Smith, is given an 
account, gathered from the story of an eye-wituess, of the 
terrible eruption of the volcano, Souffriere, at St. Vin- 
cent, one of the smaller West Indian islands, in 1812. It 
will bring regret to many readers that the series of nat- 
ural history papers by William T. Hornaday is brought to 
anendinthisnumber. He has a chapter devoted to ‘The 
Lowest of Our Quadrupeds,” the armadillo, sloth, ant- 
eater, and opossum, There are interesting installments 
of otherserials. A prize puzzle, ‘The Fairy Godmother,” 
will stimulate youthful ingenuity. 
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The Century for March opens with an article of a light 
character by F. Hopkinson Smith, entitled “A Personally 
Cenducted Arrest in Constantinople,” with dainty illustra- 
tions by the author from his recent water-color paintings 
of scenes in Constantinople. This note is repeated 
throughout this number, notably in three stories by Vibert, 
the French artist, accompanying his famous pictures. 
An article of poptlar character is a sketch of the elder 
Dumas, by Mrs. Emily Crawford, the Paris correspondent. 
Entertaining also is the fiction of the number, ircludirg 
the fifth part of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new novel, ‘Sir 
George Tressady;” the fourth and concluding part of Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith’s ‘Tom Grogan;” and short stories Ly 
Chester Bailey Fernald and Mrs. Burton Harrison. On the 
more serious and important side comes, firstof 1], the 
Life of Napoleon by Prof. Sloane, in which Napoleon is 
shown as the ‘‘Fountain of Honor and Power,” establishing 
a new feudalism and having visions of world empire. An- 
other article of a sort which one is accustomed to look for 
in the Century is an account of “Stamping out the London 
Slums,” written by Edward Marshall, secretary of the New 
York Tenement House Commission. A paper cf imy cr- 
tance is Mr. William E. Smythe’s ‘Ways and Means in Arid 
America,” in which the accomplishments of irrigation are 
set forth, with illustrations. A piece of high-cless litera- 
ture by Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, is “On an 
Author’s Choice of Company,” while a short essay by Dr. 


Allan McLane Hamilton has the novel title, “The Perils cf 
Small Talk.” 


Books Received 


Onder this head will be announced all books received up to the 
weck of publication. Further notice will be given of such books as 
the editor may select to review. ; 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 


The Theology of the Old Testament. By the Rev. W. H. Bennett, 
M 75 cents. 


The “I Wills” of the Psalms. 


By the Rev. Philip B 
Power, M. A. Paper, so cents, f : Pipi 


CASSELL PUBLISHING Co., New York ¥ 
Old Maids and Young. By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. : 
FLEMING H. REVELL Co., Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Sabbath and Sunday. By the Rev.Wm. DeLoss Love, D.D. $.25. 
BRENTANO’S, New York, Chicago, Paris, Washington 


Daily Teachings for the Christian Year. By the Rev. G. H.S, 
Walpole, M. A., S.T.D. = 


R, H. WOODWARD & Co., Baltimore 
Daily Thoughts. Brooks and Drummond, 
THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, New York 
Christian Unity. By the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy. 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & Co., New York 


Notes on the Use of the Prayer Book. By the Rt. Rev. A.C. A, 
Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont 


PAMPHLETS 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Boston. Annual Cat- 
alogue 1895-’96. John Wilson & Son, University. Press, Cam- 
bridge. 


In Memoriam. Rt. Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D.D., LL.D. A 


Discourse Delivered by Bishop Potter, of New York. 


Technical Religious Educative Union. By the Rev. Donald 
Moore. The Church Agency, Lmtd., Lombard House, Lon- 
don, E. C. 


Sacred Song of Erin. Compiled by Eileen Nora, O. M. 

The Church Worker’s Union. By the Rev. Donald Moore. 
pence. 
don. 

Historical Chart of the National Church of Ireland. J. Charles 
& Son, 61 Middle Abbey st., Dublin. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Society for the Home Study of Holy 
Scripture and Church History. 1895. 

The New Science in its Relation to Religious Thought. By 


Flavel S. Luther, Professor of Mathematics in Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, 


Six- 
The Church Agency, Lombard House, E. C., Lon- 


Why We Attacked the Empire. By Mrs. Ormiston Chant. Hor-- 


ace Marshall & Son, London, 


Publication of the Church Sccial Union. The Slums of Great 
Cities. By the Rev. Philo W. Sprague. Office of the Secre- 
tary, the Diocesan House, 1 Joy st., Boston. 1895. _ 

Our Duty Toward Armenia. Sermon Preached in St. Michael’s 
church, New York, January 19, 1896. By the Rev. John P, 
Peters, Ph.D., Se.D., D.D. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Home and Hospital of St. Pe- 
ter’s church, Charlotte, N.C. 1805. 

Publications of the Church Social Union. Industrial Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation. By Mrs. Chas, Russell Lowell. Office 
of the Seeretary, the Diocesan House, 1 Joy st. 1895. 


(SS a SL ee 
From ArKANSAS.—‘‘Will it be out of place here for 


me to express my thorough appreciation of that price- 


less journal, Tue Livinc Cuurcn? It is a Church library 
in itselt, its editorial utterances spirited, terse, and 
comprehensive, its correspondence wide-reaching, and 
its general make-up leaving nothing to be desired.” 
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The household 


An Evening Hymn 


MARTHA A, KIDDER 


We pray Thee, Lord, for rest, 
Rest for the weary brain, 
Now night has come again, 
We toiled for Thee all day; 

O, hear us as we pray, 

Let naught our peace molest! 


We pray Thee, Lord, for rest, 
And prostrate at Thy feet, 
We ask Thy pardon sweet. 
When earthly life is o’er 
Grant us forevermore 

Thy peace among the blest, 


Bird Gazing in the South 
BY LEANDER S. KEYSER 


Autumn, it must be conceded, is not 
the best time to study the birds. It is 
in the spring that feathered life is most 
enchanting, with its exciting courtships, 
its hot rivalries among the beaux and 
belles, its more serious days ot nest- 
building and brood-rearing, and all its 
lyres in full tune. However, the man 
who is bird-intoxicated, so to speak, is 
interested in the whole life of his favor- 
ites. He wants to know what they are 
doing all the year, and not merely in the 
jubilant springtime, and also how they 
conduct themselves in various localities. 
Having, several years ago, spent some 
weeks in the study of bird ways in the 
South during the spring, I have since 
had an intense curiosity to know some- 
thing of my plumed friends’ behavior in 
the autumn. 

My first stop-over on the southern route 
was at Montgomery, Alabama. It wasa 
balmy, sunshiny November morning 
when I took the stieet-car to a park in 
the suburbs of the city. The weather 
was, indeed, delightful, as warm as an 
Indian summer day in the North, and 
the gentle breezes murmured and cooed 
in the pine trees as if making love in a 
dream. Had I not been in the grip of 
my bird mania, I should have given my- 
self up to the soft caresses of Dame 
Nature, who was now in so complacent 
and bland a mood. 

But there was chirping in the air! 
That woke me thoroughly from my half 
dream, and my binocular was quickly 
fixed upon certain points in the hedge 
from which the chirping came. Any new 
No; only a coterie ot white- 
throated sparrows which had come thus 
far in their pilgrimage to the farther 
South, and, finding the weather so com- 
plaisant, had decided, like myself, to take 
advantage of their ‘‘stop-over’” privi- 
leges. Less than a month ago they—or, 
at least, members of the same interest- 
ing family—had tarried in the woodlands 
of my own tramping-grounds in Ohio. 
In this way they had been making the 
journey by easy stages, basking in 
sunshine allthe way. A life to be en- 
vied is a migrant’s life, albeit very few 
of us can afford to emulate it. 

- No birds seemed to be dwelling in the 
pine grove through which I walked, but 
when I reached the farther end there was 
what might almost be called a deluge of 
bird life. Hark! Could my ears be 
trusted? Yes; the white-throats, unable 
to resist the wooing of the sunshine, 
broke into song, their sweet trebles 
seeming like audible silver wafted on the 
air. Truth compels me to say that these 
lays were inferior to their spring songs, 
yet they were very beautiful. In my 
own neighborhood the white-throats also 
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sing on pleasant autumn days, warrant- 
ing the conclusion that they beguile their 
entire journey south away with music. 
Save the musical twitter of a song-spar- 
row and the piping of several meadow 
larks and titmice, the white-throats 
were the only birds which sang during 
my November sojourn in the South. 

It was_a weedy,.brambly7place at {the 
border of the pine grove, fringing a 
meadow that stretched to theeast. It 
seemed to be a bird haunt, for here, be- 
side the white-throats, were the follow- 
ing species: Bush sparrows, song spar- 
rows, grass finches, towhees, cardinal 
grossbeaks, goldfinches, and mocking- 
birds, while blue jays called in the dis- 
tance, meadow larks whistled in a field 
not far away, and a yellow red-poll 
warbler tilted and perked his tail in a 
pine scrub near by. That is a good cat- 
alogue, I concede, but I give it to let the 
bird student know just what species may 
be found in that latitude in November. 
The bush sparrows were the most abund- 
ant species, fairly taking possession of 
the saplings and bushes, their exuberant 
spirits overflowing in glad chirping and 
many spurts into the air. 

Mention has been made of the mock- 
ing-bird. What acontrast between the 
skulking silence of this bird in November 
and his bright, cheerful manner and won- 
derful mimicry of April and May! Do 
you want to know what the mockers are 
doing in the South at this time of the 
year? Well, they are the most common- 
place beings you can imagine. Most of 
them have gone further south, that is, 
across the Gulf of Mexico; for the chilly 
nights of even this clime seem to drive 
them to blander regions, but those that 
do remain and run the risk of being frost- 
bitten, go skulking about in the bushes 
and hedges as if ashamed of themselves 
for having lost the power of song. Now 
and then one will utter aharshsquawk, the 
quintessence of disgust at the intruder 
and the world in general. Mayhap he 
will mount to the top of a pine or mag- 
nolia, and you fix your ear for a song, but 
never a musical note will he fling from his 
larynx. The trouble is, apparently, that 
the mocker’s music-box is not wound up 
to run the whole year. His behavior is 
much like that of our brown-thresher in 
the North after the lyrical season is past. 


What has thus far been said of this 
bird applies to his conduct in Pensacola, 
Florida, as well as at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. Crossing the meadow in my jaunt 
near the latter place, I stepped into a 
beautiful pine woodland, whose floor was 
carpeted with the yellow spines that fell 
from the trees. To my surprise, here 
were at least a half dozen brown creep- 
ers pursuing their vocation of patrolling 
the tree trunks 1n search of insects. They 
were, Obviously, as well pleased with 
their piney promenades as with the oak, 
elm, and beech woods of more northern 
latitudes. They found larve of some 
kinds embedded in the crannies of the 
bark, for they pounded and pried like 
nut-butchers, until the hapless captives 
were drawn forth, and went glancing 
down their throats. 

At these woods several phoebes made 
a great pother, as if they might have 
younglings somewhere. Indeed, I thought 
I saw one bird feeding another, but 
could not be quite certain. Seeing{a 
couple of large birds bolting from one 
tree to another, I chased after them, 
hoping to be rewarded by a sight of the 
great ivory-billed woodpecker; but after 
a tiresome pursuit, I found that the birds 
were nothing but flickers. Their ex- 
treme shyness puzzled me, for in the 


North the flicker is one of our most com- 
panionable birds. I hope the Southern 
people have not cultivated a taste for 
flicker broils or stews. Black-capped 
titmice, and myrtle warblers completed 
my Montgomery list—crowsand buzzards 
are scarcely worth mentioning—andthen 
I hurried back to the city, to™take the 
train for Florida. 

In my tramps about,Pensacola I found 
more sand, scrub oak and pine barrens 
than birds. Still, it was interesting to 
know what were the avian treasures of 
this sterile country; to me it seemed 
sterile—though the natives may not think 
so—in the eleventh month of the year. 
My steps were bent to the east of the 
town along a bayou that runs back tor- 
tuously for many miles from the beauti- 
ful bay. How far I trudged before see- 
ing a bird, save the mocker, I cannot tell, 
but at length, I had almost said at last, 
adainty Bewick’s wren flirted his long 
tail in a brush-heap, then scrambled 
into a sapling and chattered at me, pert- 
ly, saying: ‘‘What are you doing away 
down herein Florida? Out of your lat- 
itude, aren’t you? Didn’t I see you mous- 
ing about in the woods near Dayton, 
Ohio, last spring? Ha! if you are shad- 
owing me for a sinister purpose, I'll 
make off;” and away he scampered pell- 
mell. He was a lone bird in a lone place, 
near a negro shanty, and was the only 
one of his species I found in Florida. 

For a half mile or more I waded sand, 
when a small flock of bush-sparrows 
chirped in the brown-leaved oak scrub, 
and seemed to sigh for very forlornness 
inthis desolate country. Suddenly, a 
little farther on, a lively, even musical 
chirruping caught my ear. The birds 
were those natty little Southerners, the 
brown-headed nuthatches, which never 
venture tar totheNorth. Youcould tell 
by their familiar and perfectly natural 
conduct that they were ‘‘to the manner 
born,” natives of the sunny South. Such 
cheerful, agile little bodies as they are! 
How they scud up or down the bolesand 
limbs at will, or swing in festoons of 
flight from tree to tree, uttering their in- 
nocent, bell-like calls. ; 

However, they were not alone. It 
would puzzle even a naturalist to guess 
what birds had chosen them for confreres 
moving about with them from point 
to point in the woods. They were yellow 
red-poll and magnolia warblers. While 
the nuthatches remained in the trees 
well out of the reach of harm, the warb- 
lers frequently flitted about in the 
bushes below, and the red-polls even 
promenaded about on the ground, twitch- 
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ing their tails like sandpipers. These 
seemed to me like rather oddly assorted 
companions, but they evidently cher- 
ished one another’s society, for in an- 
other part of the woods I stumbled upon 
another company of the same species. 

One of the nuthatches carried an or- 
nament—a white patch on his crown in 
the midst.of his brownish hood. Per- 
haps he was a youngster; I am not 
sufficiently familiar with this pretty bird- 
let’s habits to know whether such deco- 
ration is common or whether this was an 
original stroke of genius. 

One evening, as I loitered on a sandy 
slope overlooking the bayou, I was wit- 
ness of an avian performance that amply 
repaid me for all the trouble—and ex- 
pense, too—of my long, tedious journey to 
this South country. At first the scene 
puzzled me. Eleven ducks—the species 
I could not determine, although they 
were large birds—were circling about 
above me, swinging now toright, now 
to left, rising higher at each sweep. 
The grace of their movements was 
charming as they glided in and out, per- 
forming regular evolutions like a com- 
pany of soldiers at drill, occasionally 
flapping their wings lightly, but sailing 
airily most of the time. There was an 
energy, a persistence in their movements 
that told of a definite purpose—one from 
which they did not mean to be diverted, 
Two turkey buzzards were swinging 
abovethem. Presently the ducks reached 
the altitude of the buzzards, and in one 
of their sweeps moved directly toward 
them, as if unable to pause for any ob- 
stacle, causing the great sable birds to 
beat out of the way. Around and around, 
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with almost military precision, the duck 
brigade swung until they had reached a 
dizzy height. Once they fell gracefully 
into the form ofa triangle and moved 
a short distance toward the south, and I 
felt certain that they had started on 
their aerial pilgrimage; but suddenly the 
leader veered to theleft, and the aerial 
manetvres began again and continued 
until a still greater altitude was at- 
tained. It was grand, it was thrilling, to 
watch them circling in mid-air, moved, as 
it seemed, by a common impulse. At 
length they again formed a triangle and 
started southward; but the triangle soon 
melted away and the paraders felleasily, 
methodically, into single file—thatis, ten 
of them did, while, to my utter surprise, 
the eleventh one took his position to the 
right of the second birdin the line, and 
there he remained as long as I could see 
the airfaring flock. As they pushed 
toward the south, across the bayou, 
across the neck of pine-clad land that 
separates it from Pensacola Bay, then 
across the bay, out over the great Gult 
of Mexico, on, on, until my glass showed 
only an indistinct wavering line against 
the background of gray clouds, and then 
they melted from my sight into the hazy 
distance. It was, I confess, a solemn 
thought that these mariners ofthe air had 
started on their voyage across a thou- 
sand miles of water, perhaps to remain 
on the wing day and night until they 
reached Yucatan or Central America. 
My very soul seemed to follow them. I 
should add that they did not march in a 
direct line, but transversly, each one a 
little to the left and in the rear of his 
predecessor. The line often wavered 
like a narrow pennant swinging in the 
breeze. 

However, not all the ducks had migrat- 
ed. One evening afterward I sat on the 
beach of the beautiful bay and watched 
a number of these birds taking aquatic 
exercise—perhaps with no thought 
of calisthenics, but for the purp se of 
rinsing their plumes and satisfying their 
hunger. How gracefully they floated 
on the bosom of the water, lightly, air- 
ily, like the feathered craft that they 
were! Then the head would be lowered 
and they would dive out of sight. It 
is surprising how long a duck can 
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remain under water. I was vexed 
that the second hand of my watch had 
been lost, so that I could not time them 
accurately, but I feel sure that some of 
those plumed divers remained under 
water a full minute. Frequently they 
rose quite a distance from the diving 
point. It was alsointeresting to watcha 
large bird skim along the surface of the 
water for a distance and then drop upon 
it so airily as scarcely to cause a ripple. 
Sometimes, however, a fowl more awk- 
wardor playful than his fellows would 
alight with a great splash. The bay was 
now an enchanting picture. The setting 
sun peeped through some rifts in the 
clouds and flung his level beams across 
the water, making it a sea of shimmer- 
ing silver, with a duck’s form here and 
there silhouetted upon it, while silence 
brooded like a mute, complacent spirit 
over bay and land. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


A Visit to the Oneidas 
From the Spirit of Missions 


On my return from the General Con- 
vention I visited Oneida, Wisconsin, up- 
on avery cordial invitation of the Bishop 
of Fond du Lac and the faithful mission- 
ary—Father of the Oneidas—the Rev. S. 
S. Burleson. It was a day’s journey from 
Minneapolis, and I reached Oneida after 
dark, where Mr. Burleson met me with a 
wagon and a pair of horses which re- 
called to my mind the story of Nellie 
and Gypsy, the missionary ponies. I 
afterwards saw the survivor of that 
faithful pair, now too old for work and 
living out its days in indulgent eace. I 
could not but think as I reached Oneida 
that I was near the spot of our first for- 
eign mission, which was known as the 
mission at Green Bay, only ten miles 
away. 

After a hospitable supper at the rec- 
tory I went into the rector’s study, and 
noticing that the book-shelves were 
stocked with bottles I inquired what that 
meant, and the missionary said: ‘‘Why, 
I am the only physician here.” Then, 
noticing law books, I learned that he 
had been a lawyer once and now was the 
legal adviser of these people. Presently 
a knock at an outer door called the mis- 
sionary through a small adjoining room, 
and on his return I learned that the 
knock was a call at the post-office and 
that the missionary was the postmaster 
as well as the physician, the lawyer, and 
the spiritual guide. I thought I dis- 
covered a bit of pride already in Mr. 
Burleson as he told me that he had three 
sons in the University and two more 
who were at study looking forward to 
the Ministry. He acknowledged that he 
should feel proud if he lived to stand in 
the chancel with five sons all in Holy 
Orders. 

The next morning, at seven o'clock, 
we went to the church for the service of 
the Holy Communion. On the way the 
spot was pointed out where stood the 
church in which the Rev William Adams 
and the Rev. James Lloyd Breck were 
ordained. They had walked 120 miles 
from Nashotah to the nearest consecrated 
building for ordination to the priest- 
hood. The fhdians gave them a bell as 
a memorial of the service, and it was 
taken to Nashotah and hung ina tree, 
where for many years Dr. Breck himself 
rang it early and late and every day. 

At the hour of eleven a second service 
was held in the church. I ought to say 
that the church impressed me as a noble 
structure of fine proportions, built of 


stone, and with a handsome tower sur- 
mounted byacross. Although the church 
is large enough to seat 500 people, the 
walls were going up for an extension 
thirty-six by forty feet to furnish addi- 
tional accommodations. 

There are about a thousand Indians 
belonging to the mission, and of these 
250 are communicants. A large congre- 
gation assembled, and with us in the 
chancel was the Rev. Cornelius Hill, the 
Indian deacon, much respected among 
the tribe not only for his devoted life 
but also because he would be the tradi- 
tional head-chief if the Iriquois confed- 
eracy were in existence. Deacon Hill 
read the lessons from an Oneida Bible, 
and also translated the addresses which 
were made by Mr. Burleson and myself. 
When I had finished speaking, Deacon 
Hill addressed the Indians in their own 
tongue, and I watched the faces of the 
people, which wore an expression of an- 
imated interest. Presently hands were 
raised all over the church and the dea- 
con, turning to me, informed me that I 
had been adopted by the Oneidas into 
their tribe, and they had conferred 
upon me a name by which I would be al- 
ways known among them. And this was 
the name, Ga-lun-gwe-la-sen-ni, which 
means ‘‘One Who Sends the Arrow of 
the Lord Straight,” I am proud of my 
new name and proud to belong to the 
ancient and honorable Oneidas. 

I visited the government school, which 
is under the charge of the missionary’s 
daughter, and also the hospital, in 
charge of two sisters. I was shown, 
among other interesting things, the 
Bible which bears the inscription—‘‘Pre- 
sented to the first colony of Oneidas that 
went West, by the Rt. Rev. B. T. Onder- 
donk, Bishop of New York,” It must be 
remembered that these Indians went out 
in 1823 from their old home in the cen- 
tral part of New York state. They are 
steadfast Church-people, and have been 
for generations. The Rev. Mr. Burle- 
son is wrapped up in his work among 
them and they are devoted to him. He 
is anxious to doeverything for them, and 
feels that the government schcol does 
not at all meet their needs, but that they 
ought to have a thorough and well con- 
ducted Church school, and if he had the 
money necessary to build and support 
such a school he would be only too glad 
to take that work in hand. I ought not 
to forget to say that the Oneidas every 
Lent save money, which is rare among 
them; but all they can spare they send 
as an Easter offering for missions. 

Iwas interested to see the woman who, 
a few years ago when her home was 
burned while she was away doing aday’s 
work, brought her fifty cents to the mis- 
sionary to put into the offering. In the 
house was the mite chest in which she 
had put her savings, and it was burned; 
but so thankful was she that herchildren 
escaped that she walked the long dis- 
tance to give her day’s earnings. 

It was a pleasant visit to the oldest of 
our Indian missions. If only our people 
could all go and visit the missions how 
gladly would they give money to support 
them. Wo. S. LANcForD. 


In the longest life-time there are not 
many Lents. The years are slipping 
away. Make the mostof this one. Have 
aplan. Lay out what you will do and 
give, in prayer, in brotherly kindness. 
Do not trust to general good intentions, 
Be definite. Begin right. Keep the fast 
so heartily that it will turn intoa feast 
asit goeson. The country is disturbed. 


_ Can not you find some place at the altars 
_of your Faith, and create it in your own 
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consumption. Wet feet do 
not directly make the germs 
of consumption appear in the 
lungs; but they do cause 
coughs and colds and inflam- 
mation of the throat andlungs; 
weaken the whole system. In 
this condition the germs of 
consumption find just the soil 
in which to work. 
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phites, is a most valuable rem- 
edy for restoring the system 
to health before these germs 
get the upper hand. 
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houses? Social customs are too eager, 
over-heated, artificial, extravagant. Here 
is aready and divine restraint. D1vunk- 
enness and lust are in all the streets. 
Here is a solemn argument from the 
Maker of the body for temperance and 
purity. ‘The land is pinched with pover- 
ty. Be voluntarily poor in spirit and 
rich in trust, and so superior to all in- 
equalities of fortune and changes in the 
markets. The destitute are at your 
doors. Understand them, go out after 
them, take trouble to know their actual 
needs and dangers, discriminate between 
easy giving and disagreeable painstak- 
ivg, and practice a Lenten patience and 
sacrifice as well as a Lenten piety. There 
is political confusion, and the sky is not 
clear. Raise your thoughts in reverent 
adoration, day by day, to Him whose 
movements are along the pathways of an 
everlasting order, who out of darkness 
makes light spring. And so dwell, even 
here, in the kingdori and city of God.— 
Bishop Huntington. 
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“Without Money and 
Without Price” 


“Yes, Mr. Steady, I believe in a free 
gospel and a fres church. That is where 
Igo. And though I joined that Church 
three years ago, in all that time it has 
never cost me a cent, except as me or 
my wife puts a nickel into the plate 
once in a while, just to encourage the 
deacons, A man wants to be generous 
and chip in, you know, when you see 
others doing it.” 

“Well, ‘but Mr. Sharp,” said Mr. 
Steady, ‘‘who pays the preacher, and 
the organist, and the sexton; who keeps 
up repairs, and taxes, and insurance, 
and fuel, and lights, and everything else 
that is necessary for the comfort and 
convenience and entertainment of the 
congregation, to say nothing of the 
special benefits of God’s Church which 
are beyond all money value?” 

“Why, I suppose the trustees look af- 
terthat. Whatelse are they for?” with 
imagined innocency,remarked Mr. Sharp. 

‘Well, if they do, they are a most re- 
markable and most praiseworthy body 
of men,” said Mr. Steady, quietly. ‘But 
now, Mr. Sharp, you are consistent, of 
course, and treat your grocer, and your 
butcher, and your dry goods merchant, 
in ths same way, and if those worthy 
contributors to your subsistence and 
comfort, from whom you get your bread, 
and your butter, and your meat, and 
your clothes, choose to stand before 
their doors and hold out their hats, you 
and your wife, of course, encourage 
them occasionally with a nickle.” 

“What do you mean, Steady? You 
know me for an honest, straightforward, 


Ipay my 


any man, There’s no sponge about me. 
I ain’t quite that low yet, What do you 
take me for, a tramp?’ 

“No, I don’t, but when I hear a man 
say that he and his wife are, and have 
been for years, attendants at church, 
and in all that time it never cost hima 
cent, Iam moved to remark that though 
his name is Sharp, it should be Dull; 
and that though God’s house is free to 
all, both in its material comforts and 
its sdrroundinzs, and its spiritual min- 
istrations which are offered lovingly and 
freely toall, yet these cost somebody, 
something, andif you or your family are 
partakers in the benefits (and you are or 
ougat to b2), without its {costing youa 
cent, it strikes me there is a pretty big 
spoage about you, and a pretty dry one 
at that, and unless you calla halt, and 
look over your bearings a little, and re- 
adjust your ideas of ‘honesty, straight- 
forwardness, and independence,’ that 
the sameold sponge will soak up somuch 
that when you come to cross the river 
you will wish you had left it behind; and 
although you may be all right with your 
butcher and your grocer, yet you may 
find, indeed you will find, a preponder- 
ance upon the debit side for the credit 
account, which any real house ot God is 
doing for you in a pure business way, in 
the community in which you live, to say 
nothing of those benefits which touch 
soul life, and which will gather the com- 


pound interest of eternity.—A// Saznts’ 
Record. 
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Children’s ibour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Lenten Work 

Children, are you trying to find a way 
to make some money this Lent, so that 
you may have an offering at Easter? We 
can tell you just how to doit. Show 
some one acopy of Tuer Livinc Cuurcu 
and ask him or her to subscribe for the 
paper for one year, and give youthe sub- 
scription price, Two DotiaArs, You may 
then send us the name and address of 
the person and ove of the dollars. The 
other dollar you may keep for your Eas- 
ter offering. Address 

Tue Livine Cuurcu, 
55 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Let’s Go and Ask Her 


“Miss Lacy, may I speak to Ellen?” 

The near-sighted teacher looked down 
through her glasses at the little petition- 
er, and smiled. 

“Is it anything about your lesson, 
Juliet?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am,” answered Juliet, hang- 
ing her head. 

“Well, never mind; if you'll speak 
very low, and not disturb the class, you 
may go and speak to Ellen for five min- 


utes.” 


(Continued on page 974.) 


Palestine Photographed 


SIZE 


Sixty-Four Selected Views of Pictur- 
esque and Historic Scenes 
in the Holy Land 


Beautifully Designed and Handsomely 
Bound in Heavy Paper Portfolio Covers, 
Illustrated with a Map of Palestine and 
Fac-Simile of Hoffman’s Famous Paint- 
ing, ‘‘A Portrait of Christ.” 


“Tt has the merit of high art, historic, 
and geographic interest, and of religious 
influence.” — WILLIAM SincLarr, D.D., 
LL.D., Canon of St. Paul’s and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to H. M. the Queen. 


“Of rare beauty, interest, and value. 
I shall take care to recommend the work 


THE LIVING 


55 Dearborn Street, 


11x 13 1-2 


For Every Renewal of Subscription 


The Living Church © 


Offers Its Readers 


Combination Offer. 


Our subscribers can save themselves 
both time, trouble, and expense by 
ordering through us the periodicals 
mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on 
each separately, and one letter and 
money order or cheque to us will save 
three or four to different publishers: 


, Start! 
yi NOW!*c2 never 


é have be- 

- cause you did not 
‘shave enoughto amount 
$10 per month will 
Lots that 
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Tue Livine Cuurcu (in advance) and 
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GAGES B. F. JACOBS & CO., New England Magazine........... 4 50 
7 | 99 Washington Street, Chicago. | Cosmopolitan.................0.000+ 3.09 
The Review of Reviews............ 4.25 


HEALTH, HOME, and HAPPINESS 


Cometo those who invest judiciously in California. 
Write us and reccive our suggestions. 
FOSTER & WOODSON, 84 Adams Street, Chicago, 


English Illustrated Magazine...... 3.75 

Youth’s Companion (new subs. onl .50 

CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO THE Child ee ¢ y) : es 
WEST AND NORTHWEST, — | CUO GATECD. «00. ee scree en ees 9 


Communications concerning these 
periodicals, after the receipt of the 
first number, must be made directly 
to their respective offices of publica- 
tion. Address, 

THE LivInG CHURCH, 
5§ Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Oa March 10 and April 7, 1896, the North- 
Western Line (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) will sell Home Seekers’ excursion tick- 
ets at very low rates to a large number ot 
points in Northern Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Northwestern Iowa, Western Minnesote, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
including the famous Black Hills district. 
For full information apply to ticket agents 
of connecting lines, or address W. B. Knis- 
kern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


Bells 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager, 


Trey, N. Y., and New York City, 


Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells- 


FAVORABLY KNOWN. SINCE 1826 
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Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro. O. 
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In TR World 
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REST BELL METAL. (Gopper and Tin.) 
Send For Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANF, BELL FOUNDRY, BAL! ORE, MR 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
SOM Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Highest Award at World’s Fair. Gold Meda 
Mid-winter Exp’n. Price, terms, etc., supplied free 
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little—for Church 
and School, for Fire, 


Catalogue Frew, Factory and Tamm. 
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Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEAL (Harrington and other 
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U. S. TUBULAR BELL CO.,'Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass 


to the notice of my Sunday school teach-: 
ers, who ought to find it most helpful.” 
—Rev. Canon Duckworth, D.D., LL D., 
Canon of Westminster, Church of Eng- 
land. 


Two sets of these Views will be given 
Free with one New Subscription, or one 
with a Renewal, provided in the latter 
case 25 cents additional is inclosed to pre- 
pay cost of delivery. Nore —All orders 
must be accompanied by a new subscrip- 
tion or a renewal. The Views cannot 
be supplied separately. 


CHURCH 


Chicago, IIl. 


THE Telephone Number of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate 
Road), has been changed to Main 4389, in- 
stead of Main 389, as heretofore. No. 53. 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN REPUBLI- 
CAN LEAGUE OF ILLINOIS 
Meets at Rockford, IIl., March 9 and 1o, 1896, 
and for this occasion the North-Western 
Line will, on March 7, 8, and g, sell excur- 
sion tickets to Rockford and return at re- 
duced rates, good for return passage until 
March 11, 1896. For tickets and full informa- 
tion apply to W. B. Kniskern,G. P. & T. A., 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Away sped the little maid in great 
good humor, and climbed up; to the 
bench where Ellen sat dangling, her 
slippered feet and clocked stocking. 
You would not have thought such a 
sweet, smiling little mouth as Juliet’s 
could be bent on mischief, but listen; 
what is it she came to say? 

“Agnes Irvine is going|;to have a 
party,” she whispered. 

“Is she?” Ellen whispered back. 
‘*How nice!” 

“Bat she isn’t going to ask us.” 

**How do you know?” 

“Ou, Hennie says so; she says Fannie 
told her that Agnes said we were no ac- 
count.” 

Ellen's fair little face flushed, and her 
blue eyes snapped angrily. ‘‘I didn’t 
think Agnes could be so mean,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Nor I, either; and she makes out she 
is such a good friend of ours.” 

“I won’t speak to her any more—ever.” 

‘“‘And we can't have any more good 
times playing paper dolls under the 
porch steps.” Juliet was getting almost 
tearful at the loss of one of her best 
friends. 

“Juliet,” said Ellen suddenly, ‘‘did 
Fannie hear Agnes say we were no ac- 
count.” 

“JT don’t know,” said Juliet, taken 
back. 

“Because may be there is some mis- 
take about it;let’s go and ask Agnes.” 

Ask Agnes! Juliet’s breath was taken 
away. 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t for anything,” she 
said. ‘It would make me feel bad.” 

“It will make me feel a great deal bad- 
der,” said Helen, reekless of grammar, 
‘‘to think Agnes said a mean thing about 
us when may be she didn’t.” 

“Suppose she did, though; how will 
you feel to have her say it to your face.” 

But Ellen, who had been angry for a 
minute, was getting back her sweet, 
lovely spirit. ‘‘I am going to suppose 
she didn’t,” she insisted, ‘‘and if I 
should be wrong, why, I couldn’t be any- 
thing but sorry, and I’m sorry now.” 

“Five minutes are up, little talkers,” 
said Miss Lacy, and Juliet slipped down 
off the high bench, and went back to her 
own seat. Her little heart was beating 
quite fast at the thought of what would 
happen when Ellen asked Agnes to her 
face if she had said that dreadful thing. 


Nothing dreadful happened, however. 
Elien took Agnes off to herself behind 
the lilac bush, and told her quite gently 
and sweetly that she had heard—I think 
she did not mention Hennie or Fannie— 
that Agnes had said this strange thing 
about Juliet and herself, but she thought 
there must be some mistake, and so she 
had just made up her mind to ask Agnes. 

At first Agnes looked puzzled, and 

hen she broke into a merry, ringing 
:augh, and said she knew just how the 
tale had started. 

“I was counting up the girls to be in- 
vited to my party, by cards, you know, 
and I said, ‘I won’t send any to Ellen 
and Juliet, they don’t count;’ you see, I 
meant just to ask you rayself, ’cause you 
are like home folks.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Ellen, laughing in 
her turn, ‘*Wasn’t it funny for anvbody 
to think you said we were no account? 
But I am so glad I asked you.” 

“Oh, just suppose you hadn’t!” cried 
Agnes, looking distressed. ‘It would 
have entirely spoiled the party!” 

‘‘Well, we needn’t suppose any such 
thing,” laughed Ellen, with her soft 
little arm round Agnes’ neck. ‘‘But I’ve 
made up my mind that every time I hear 
anything like that I'll just go and ask,” 

And do you know, if allof us Ellens and 
Juliets would take it for granted there 
was some mistake about the evil things 
we hear, we could put up a white flag of 
peace over our town, for quarrels would 
be pretty much banished !—Se/ected. 
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-. Harold’s Temptation 


“Yield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin; 

Each victory will help you 
Some other to win.’’ 

Softly, softly, mamma sings this old, 
sweet song, and Harold, coming into the 
room to kiss her good-by, thinks that it 
would be a hard-hearted person indeed 
who could do wrong when he had such a 
sweet, good mother. 

“Kiss me quick, mamsié,” he cries, ‘I 
must hurry, as this is examination morn- 
ing, and to-day decides to whom the 
prize will go;” and he hugged and kissed 
his mother in rough boy fashion, and 
then hurried off to school. 

Yes, to-day would tell who got the 
prize, and more than one scholar was 
looking hopefully forward to winning 
the beautiful golden medal, to be given 
to the one who had the highest average 
of daily standing and examinations 
throughout the term, and even the 
teacher was uncertain as to which stood 
the best chance, Harold Armstrong or 
Lester Dean, as she knew that there was 
no doubt but what one of these two would 
get the prize, as their work so far had 
come out even. 

This prize meant more to Harold than 
the mere medal; ah, yes! An uncle had 
promised him, should he average the 
highest, a fine riding pony, and Harold 
thought that if he got the horse that he 
would never wish for anything again; 
his highest air castle would remain 
standing if he once became possessor of 
this beautiful animal. 

School is called, all books and slates 
are laid aside; Miss Ellsworth has the 
questions on the board now, so she calls 
the scholars up to the desk to receive the 
paper for the examination. 

“Oh! dear me,” thinks Harold, ‘‘just 
see that first question; I am not certain 
of getting that, as I was absent when 
these were taken;I meant to have had 
it explained, but forgot, and now I’ll fail 
on it, therefore lose ten on that one ques- 
tion, and, of course, that’s good-by to the 


HOME SEEKERS EXCURSIONS. 


In order to give everyone an opportunity 
to see the Western Country and enable the 
home seekers to secure a home in time to 
commence work for the season of 1896, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y has ar- 
ranged to run a series of four home seekers’ 
excursions to various points in the West, 
North-West, and South: West on the follow- 
ing dates: March xo, April 7 and 21, and 
May 5, at the low rate of two dollars more 
than ONE FARE for the roundtrip. Tickets 
will be good tor return on any Tuesday or 
Friday within twenty-one days from date of 
sale. For rates, time of trains, and further 
details apply to any coupon ticket agent in 
the East or South, or address F. A. Miller, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS TO CALIFORNIA. 


In addition to its regular daily tourist 
sleeping-car service to California, the Chi- 
cago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
is now running personally conducted excur- 
sions, leaving Chicago every Thursday, after 
arrival of through trains from the East. 
These excursions are accompanied through 
to San Francisco and Los Angeles by ex- 
perienced conductors; and low rates, pic- 
turesque route, quickest time, and the best 
of attention,are among the advantages which 
they offer. Ask your nearest ticket agent 
for full particulars, or write to W. B. Knis- 
kern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North-West- 
ern Ry., Chicago, Ill. 


Tysece ce New Cure! 


A new and positive cure has been discovered in Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets So great isthe faith of the proprietors 
that it will cure any form ef Dyspepsia or Indigestion, that 
they willsend a free trial package to any sufferer. Full- 
sized package sold by all druggists at so cts. Address, 


F. A. STUART CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Seeece Cee cece oeoeooe 
What doesa 


CONSUMPTIVE NEED 
TO GET WELL? 


He ought to live where the 
items of Warmth, Dry Air, 
and Elevation are the most 
favorable. 


YOU WILL FIND 


A Warm Climate, a Dry Climate, 
and an Equable Climate 


IN THE 


Salt River * 
# Valley 


of Arizona. 


‘Pearl top”’ is nothing. 
“Pearl glass’’ is nothing. 


“Index to Chimneys”’ is : 


nothing. 
“Macbeth ”’ with the shape 9 
we make for your lamp is all. 9 
We'll send you the Index ; : 
] 


look out for the rest yourself. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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RILEY BROTHERS, 


16 Beekman 8t., New York, are the largest makers 


of Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns, and Views inthe World cs cS 
Send for free pamphlets. at Oa 


Physicians who haveinvestigated this 
remarkable region unanimously and 
unhesitatingly affirm that it is the 


Most Favored Place 
in America..... 


The feeblest invalid can with per- 
fect safety live cut of doors here 
nearly every day in the year. 
Many remarkable cures have 
been made of persons afflicted 
with lung troubles. It is not a 
certain cure in all cases; but 
works wonders if there is halfa 
chance. 

The Salt River Valley is located in 
southern central Arizona. Toget 
there, take Santa Fe to Phoenix, 
via Ash Fork andthe S. F. P. & P. 
Ry. : 

The undersigned wil! with pleasare 
mail youonapplication a pamphlet 
that tells the story briefly and 
with regard to truth. 

G. T. NICHOLSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
A., T. & S. F. R. R., Monadnock 
Bidg., Chicago. 
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AND 
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EUROPE, THIRTY EXCURSIONS to 


Europe. Ocean tickets by all 
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lines. Send for ‘Tourist Gazette.’ F. C. CLARK, 6 
Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, New York. DBD SDD DDDDWDW SMe 
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Books for Your Librar 
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For every New Subscription to 


The Living Church 


we Offer either of the following standard works: 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 


By Conybeare and Howson, 


Or 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


These books are so well and widely known that no word of 
commendation is needed, but a description of their purpose 
and contents may be found on page 935 of this issue. 

The regular retail price of these books has been $4.50 a copy. 
Both are strongly bound in black cloth, size 9% x 6% x 2 inches. 

In order to secure one of these books, the subscription must 
be a new one, and must be sent with Two Dollars in cash, di- 
rect to this office, not through any agent. . 

Address, 


The Living Church, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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We direct special attention to the following remarkable 
statements; 

My age is 63 I suffered in 
tensely from Vatarrh Io years. 
Had intense headache, took 
cold easily, had continual roar- 
ing and singing in my ears 
My hearing began to fail, and 
for three years I was almost 
entirely deaf, and I cootinually 
grew worse. Everything I had 
tried fail d. In despair I com 
menced to ure the Aerial Med 
ication in 1888 and the effect 
of the first application was sim 
ply wonderful. In less thin 

S five minutes my hearing was 
fully restored, and has been perfect 
ever since, and in a few months was 
entirely cured of Catarrh 

ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 


For 20 years I had Catarrh, was very 
Deaf 18 years. Dr Moore cured me, 
and fully restored mv hearing in 3892 

MRS. J. BASTICK, Shelby, N.C. 


Thirty years ago 
T had risirgs in ae 
ears which developed into one of the 
worst cases of Caronic Catarrh, and 
gredually impaired my health and 
hearing, so that I was not able to 
work, and could not hear loud con- 
versation two feetaway The use of 
Aerial Medication fully restored my 
health and hearing, and I can do as 
much work and hear as well as I ever 
could 
WILLIAM F. BOWERS, 
Howell, Ark. 

Medicines for Three Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond doubt that 
it will cure Neafness, Catarrh, Loroat, znd Lung Dis- 
eases, I will, for ashort time, send Medicines for three 
months’ treatment free. Address 


J. H. MOOWE, M.D , Uincinnati, O. 


Valuable Books 
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In another column will be found the par- 
ticulars of an unusually good offer now 
made by THE LIVING CHURCH, whereby 
the following books may be obtained free of 
cost: 


The Dictionary of the Bible, 


is edited by WILLIAM SmiTH, LL.D., Classica) 
Examiner of Uaiversity of Lundon, and con 
tains 1,024 large octavo pages printed on ex 
cellent paper, is finely illustrated, and hand 
somely and strongly bound in cloth, meas 
uring 9)4 x6! x2 inches. 

It contains every name in the Bible and 
Apocrypha of which anything can be said. 
It gives an account of each of the Books of 
the Bible; it explains the civil and religious 
institutions, the manners and customs of 
the Jews, as well as of the various nations 
mentioned or alluded to in the scriptures, 
while many of the longer articles, being the 
results of the most finished scholarship, are 
complete treatises in themselves, and worthy 
of separate publication. It embraces the 
results of the mdst successful and approved 
Biblical labors and researches, including 
those of Layard, Rawlinson, and others, 
condensed for wide and common use, and 
constituting an indispensable aid to clergy- 
men, teachers, families, Sunday school super- 
jntendents, and Bible readers generally. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 


By the Rev. W. J. ConyBeareE, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Principal of 
the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Con- 
tains 1,014 large octavo pages, many fine il- 
lustrations, maps, charts, etc.,is prirted on 
the same quality of paper and is the same in 
size as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and 
bound in uniform style. 

It eloquently portrays the early life, educa- 
tion, conversion, teachings, labors, travels, 
sufferings, perils, persecutions, and mission- 
ary career of St. Paul, thus constituting a 
Living Picture of the great Apostle him 
self, and of the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded. The work also embodies 
the results of a profound and appreciative 
study of the true inner life of St. Paul ex- 
hibited in his letters. It is NOT an ABRIDGE- 
MENT but an EXACT REPRINT of the greatly 
improved ‘People’s Edition,” prepared with 
much care and labor, in pursuance of an 
original plan of both writers, ‘‘for a wider 
circle of readers,” and differs from all other ed- 
itions by the SUBSTITUTION OF ENGLISH for the 
Greek, Latin, and German quotations. Dr. 
Howson, in his preface to this edition, says: 
“Those readers have, throughout, been kept 
in view who, though well educated, would 
not find it easy to refer to Greek or German 
books.” ‘*The ¢ext (he also says) is unaltered, 
with the exception of a slight verbal change 
suggested in the course of a thorough re- 

perusal.” 


priz2—but, my land, what is that? 

Harold and Lester were the last to get 
their papers, and there, right underneath 
them, is the first example neatly written 
out in Miss Ellsworth’s own figures, so of 
course it must be right. One glance is 
sufficient—yes, she deducts the first from 
the second, and then multiplies. Harold 
would have added. 

Harold slowly walks to his desk, re- 
peatiag to himself all the time, ‘‘Deduct 
the first from the second, and then mul- 
tiply;’ and then he seems to hear the 
echo ot his mother’s song: 

“Vield not totemptation, 
For yielding is sin.” 

“I don’t care,” he thinks, ‘‘it means 
so much to me, and what’s the harm; I 
might have multiplied.” 

©O4, no you wouldn't,” whispers a 
tiny voice, ‘‘you added when you worked 
it before.” j 

‘Oh, well, what’s the difference; I 
know I was wrong, and I'm not going to 
lose that pony just for a little thing like 
that,” but still he hears the song: 


“Vield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin; 

Each victory will help you 
Some other to win.” 

‘Don’t see,” he thinks, ‘‘how it could 
help me, there won’t be another prize 
very soon.” 

“Would your mother think it was 
right?’ again whispers the troublesome 
voice. 

That settles it; he sees his mother’s 
pure, sweet face as she looked at him 
with a proud smile when she kissed him 
good-by that morning. Oh, what a dif- 
ferent expression it would wear if she 
knew that he was going to cheat just to 
win the prize. 

Harold hurriedly writes down the ex- 
ample, deducting the first from the 
second and then adding. 

The other questions are al! easy for 
him, and he is the first to hand in his 
paper; oh, dear, it is too bad to miss for 
one little example; how proud Lester 
will be when he wears the medal, 

“TI wonder,” Harold thinks, ‘‘if he saw 
that example of Miss Ellsworth’s, too? 
Oh, I guess not, as he hurried right back 
to his desk, not noticing anything but his 
own paper.” Well, anyway, it was some 
consolation to think that he can kiss his 
mother with a clear conscience, and he 
would have been ashamed to look into 
her face had he cheated, so he walks 
bravely up to the desk and hands his 
paper to the teacher. 

‘‘Harold,” says Miss Ellsworth, smil- 
ing brightly to the boy, for he is a great 
favorite of hers, ‘‘won’t you please take 
this note down to Mr. Matthews (he was 
the principal of the School Board) and I 
will look over your paper while you are 
gone,” 

Of course Harold istoo polite to refuse, 
although he is so anxious to get to his 
desk again, and look up, in his arithme- 
tic, the different questions, to see how 
many he missed, sohe takes the note and 
hurries out. 

Oh, how glad he is that he did not 
cheat, for, as he enters Mr. Matthews’ 
office, that gentleman steps forward,and 
taking Harold by the hand, introduces 
him to a stranger, who is sitting at the 
other side of the room. 

“Mr, Finch,” says he, ‘‘allow me to 
introduce Harold Armstrong to you; he 
is one of our brightest pupils; Harold, 
this is Mr. Finch, the professor of the 


' *Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are an ef- 
fectual remedy for all Bronchial Aftections. 
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State Uaiversity, where you intend go- 
ing next year.” 

“My, just think how I would have felt 
had I cheated,” thinks Harold, as he 
walks back. ‘ Why, I nev2r could have 
gone to the university for fear he would 
have found it out, he is so shrewd look- 
ing; but how kind they both were to me. 
O1! mamma, mamma, your song saved 
me.” 

He walks up to the desk and hands the 
teacher the note. Why, how she smiles 
at him. 

“Harold,” she whispers, ‘‘you have 
won the prize. I have only looked over 
two papers, your’s and Lester’s, but that 
was all that was necessary, as it stood 
between you two without a doubt; you 
only had one small mistake in the last 
example, so you get ninety-nine.” 

“But, Miss Ellsworth,” Harold ex- 
claims, ‘‘what about the first.” 

“That's just the one that decided it,” 
the teacher quickly answers. ‘‘Lester 
multiplied instead of adding. I made 
the same mistake myself when I first 
worked it yesterday, so as to be sure and 
know exactly what the answer was; but 
your’s was allright. You see that made 
Lester lose ten on the first; all his others 
were right, but that only gave him 
ninety, while youbaveninety-nine. You 
may go home now, as you will b3 tired, 
indeed, when the afternoon exercises are 
over. Mr. Matthews will bring the pro- 
fessor of the university with him, and I 
want you allto look bright, as we shall 
have quite a crowd. Now, don’t blush 
too much, my dear, when they hand you 
the priz>.” 

Harold hurried on home, and the first 
thing he heard as he opened the door, 
was mamma’s sweet voice, singing soft- 
ly, softly, the old, old song: 

**Vield not to temptation, 
For yielding is sin; 

Each victory will help you 
Some other to win.” 


—Omaha Advocate. 
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@FLOWER SEEDS: 


' sg FREE 


One packet each of Sleepy Cassia, Love in o Mist, Gilla, Sen- 
sitive Plant, Mixed Flower Seeds (over 300 varieties), Nestur- 
tium, Zinnia, Calendula, Clarkia, Chrysanthemums, Hollyhock, 
Helianthus, Salvias, Prize Poppies, Amaranthus, Fragrant Candy- 
tuft, Sweet Rocket, Asters, Giant. Pansies, Agrostemma, Tho 
Cinnamon Vine, Sweet Peas, Sweet William, Petunia and Ice 
Plant, full-sized packets, with a year’s subscription to 


Agricultural Epitomist, 


which is published monthly for the Busy, Practical. 
Working Farmers of America. Every Farmer. 
Gardener, Poultry Raiser, Stock Raiser or Dairy- 
man should take the Agricultural Epitomist, 
Another great feature of the Epitomist is its House- 
hold Department, known as the Chatter Corner. 
There are two reasons why every one interested in 
any of the above-named pursuits should subscribe for 
the Epitomist. The first reason is thatitis just the 
sort of a paper they need, each issue-abounding in 
SHORT, FRESH, SEASONABLE ITEMS OF INTEREST, HINTS 
AND SUGGESTIONS EXPRESSLY PREPARED FOR BUSY PEO- 
PLE. No space wasted by useless fences, dead furrows 
or wasteground, Every line is productive of a good 
thought; every page asermon, and every number equal 
to 100 pages of ordinary farm and household liter- 
ature. In this respect we practice what we preach. 
We aim to teach our readers where the waste is on the 
farm, and point out the remedy. Thousands are 
wealthier and wiser for taking if in the tase Many 
thousands more can profit by taking it this and suc- 
ceeding years. The second reason is no less important 
than the first, that every person who depends upon 
cultivating the soil and the resulting crops for a living 
and profit, should be a regular subscriber to the 
Epitomist. GOOD AGRICULTURAL LITERATURE is almost 
indispensable to the proper performance of farm and 
garden work, but GOOD SEEDS ARE ABSOLUTELY. INDIS- 
PENSABLE; hence it follows that our 96 Free Geed 
Distribution is not the least important part of our 
work. If you would like Vegetablo Seede instead of 
Flower Seeds, send for full particulars of our Veg- 
etable Seed Offer. Sample copy of EPITOMIST 
furnished free. This offer only holds good for 30 days, 
so don’t delay but send 50 CENTS at once, upon receipt 
of which we will send you the above named 25 packets 
of seeds, all rare, tested and selected novelties; regu 
lar-sized packets and the AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 


EPITOMIST PUBLISHING CO, INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Agents wanted every where. Liberal terms paid 


During 
March 


Colds and Chills are prevalent, and 
unless the system is strong enough to 
throw them off, serious illness, often 
ending in pneumonia and death, re- 
sults. 


The Cause 


Of colds, chills, and attendant dan- 
gers is found in the blood, poisoned 
by uric acid, which should be expelled 
by the kidneys. 


The Effect 


Of this kidney-poisoned blood is 
far-reaching. Health and strength 
are impossible while it exists. The 
system is being continually weak- 
ened, leaving it open to the ravages of 
colds, chills, pneumonia, and fevers. 


The Cure 


For such a diseased condition is found 
in Warner’s Safe Cure, which will re- 
store the kidneys to health, and en- 
able them to properly perform their 
functions. There is no doubt about 
this. The record of the past is 


Proof Positive 


Magia skahancon Vis 


Pennoyer Sanitarium, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, between Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Openallthe year. Everything first-class. Hot 
water heating. Forcirculars, adiress 


N. F. PENNOYER, M.D , Manager. 
Patton & Fisher, 
Architects, 
\ 50 Montauk Block, 
116 MonroeSt., 
CHICAGO. 


oS, 


BILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
BURGLARS| Pick Lock 


The STAR LOCK PROTECTOR will 
make any door lock absolutely BURGLAR PROOF; Itis 


Even when your own 
|Key is in the door. 


| adjustable, fits any knob or key, cannot get out of order 


and lasts a lifetime. Agents send 15 cts. for sample. 


Alfred Mfg, Works, Chicago, Ill. 


Legal 
WALTER B. SAYLER, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 


R 916, 171 LaSalle St. 
oomNew YorkLife Building. CHICAGO Il. 


For the information ot its patrons, and to 
all concerned, the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate Road) wishes to 
advise that the Telephone Number of its 
Chicago City Ticket Office at No 111 Adams 
St., has been changed to Main 3389, instead 
of Main 389, as formerly, and will be pleased 
to give prompt attention to all business 
through that medium. No. 54. 


y | 


The Living Churcb 


£36 

Not a Patent 

Med ‘icine. 

In cases of 
Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 


Sick and Nervous 


Headaches 


Freligh’s Tonic 


® A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 


ribed by over forty thousand 
ess. Sample 
; regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
powerful. 
mphlet, full directions, testi- 


ronderful succ 


. ).prompt, 
sent to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Futton STREET, NEw York Clty. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


[F YOU WANT ~ 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 


PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 1896. Anew 
feature this season is the Free de- 
livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 


any Post Office. This ** New Cata= 
logue ’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 &37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


77 When good, | 

th live seed is sown, the ” 

Yj/ pianter’s battle is half 

f won. The seeds for wide- 

// awake farmers and gardeners 
yi, are 

* GRECORY’S 


7; HOME GROWN SEEDS. 


| Their vitality is assured. Kvery- 
\) thing that pays they grow. Get 
\\ Gregory’s Seed Caralogue for 
@))| 1896 (mailed free) and you’Ilhave 
' a book worth reading. Filled /, 
with hard facts for planters 7 
J.J, H. GREGORY & SON, 2% 
GY 
Marblehead, Mass. _=% 


i) 


get them, plant 


The Cultivation of the 
Sweet Pea 


One of the most interesting things abou’ 
this flower for 1896 is that we now have the 
promise of anew race of sweet peas. Almost 
simultaneously, in four parts of the world 
California, France, Germany and England, 
the sweet pea has sported and produced a 
dwarf form. Cupid, from California, is the 
first, and appeared in the summer of 1893 
It is now ready for every body totryit. Its 
greatest value, [ think, is going to beincross 
ing it with the tall kinds, and thus getting a 
race of sweet peas that will require less 
bushirg. If this is accomplished it will be 
the sweet pea of the future. 


Now, let us go briefly over the rules fo~ 
the culture of sweet peas. If your land 
isa pretty stiff clay, or inclines that way 
you are very fortunate. Sweet peas are 
most easily grown in such soil. But take 
such soil as you have. Give them an abun. 
dance of sunshine, keep all tree roots away 
from them. Your two worst enemies will be 
the blight and the cutworm. The blightisa 
disease that makes the vine rot and di7 up. 
beginnirg at that point where we usually fill 
the soil in around them. If you have this 
trouble, stop planting ina trench, and simp- 


| ly hollow your ground cut about two inches, 


planting your seed one ibch deep, and not 
filling in the soil at all, or not until about 
the middle of June, and putting on a light 
mulch rather than filling in soil. If you are 
not troubled with the blight, go on with the 
old method of leaving your trench about 
fourinches open and planting the seed in 
that, one inch deep, and filling in the soil 
about the vines after they are several inches 
high. As a second safeguard against the 
blight, dust on some flour of sulphur when 
the vines are from four to twelve inches 
high. 

For the cutworm give him something else 
to feed on while you are also trying to hunt 
him out. People like to save seed from their 
vines. It is good enough to feed to cut- 
worms. Sow a lot of this old seed along by 
your good row, on both sides. Or take some 
cheap lettuce seed, or anything the worms 
like, and calculate on planting the latter 
along by your sweet peas so that it will be 
at the right stage for the worms the last 
week of May, and the short time the cut- 
worms stay. When the latter are gone by, 
hoe up as weeds everything but your good 
row of peas. I also shall try a dry mixture 
of one pound of Paris green, one pourd cf 
sugar, and thirty pounds of bran, sown 
broadcast over the ground. Try to master 
these two foes, the blight and the cutworm, 
for these are practically all that now stand 
in the way of easy success. 


The other rules are all simple. Plant as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground. Use 
old well enriched ground, and,if you put 
into it more manure, put it several inches 
below where your seed will be. Sow seed 
pretty liberally in loose double rows, so as 
to bush between. Run your rows north and 
south, if possible. Bush very strongly, six 
feet high, if youintend good culture. Keep 
the pods off. Water liberally, after the 
middle of June, and only enough before to 
guard against drought. They may be 
trained upon bushes, wire netting, or almost 
anything which will give the required sup- 
port; and with these, as with other flower: 
mentioned, the more freely they are plucked, 
the more earnestly will their natural forces 
exert themselves to produce other blossoms 
These flowers do not retain their life well 
after being cut from the parent stem, and 
when used as bouquets or table ornaments, 
for which they are very effective, they 
should be cut fresh each day. A few flower: 
will provide abundance of seed for arothe: 


O & || Your sink, 


basins, tubs, 


| 
\ 


—<————————— Cte. Never 
clogged 


with grease, 
if the wash- 
ing that’s done in 
them is done 
with Pearline. 
A small matter, perhaps—but 
remember that . Pearline 
saves trouble in a great many 
just such small matters. And 
the truth is that these little 
things alone ought to be 
enough to lead any quick- 
witted person to use Pearl- 
ine—even without taking into 
account the big things, the 
saving in work, and wear and 
tear; and time, and money.. 47s 


Millions": Paartine 


[he Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


=§ saves time 
and labor ; 
money too-— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. “ Costs but little’ ($3 to $10) 


Caution.— Other ¢hings are being made and callec 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawtun 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO.. 20 Vesey St., New York 


New Chrysanthemum Seed 


Bloom 


Charming new varieties from Japan. 
first vear from seed 
JOHN LEWIS (HILDS, Fioral Park, N. ¥ 


Send for Catalogue 


March 7, 13896 


WHITMAN’S 


INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Take three des- 

a My we sert spocnfulsto 
-) a cup of boiling 

water or milk. Stir briskly 
a moment, av@ your Choc- 


olate is read¢ to serve. Put 
! up in 1 1b. aad & lb. tins. 
ec2 Stephen P. Whitman & Son, 


Philadelphia. 


fs ¥G For HOGS, POULTRY, 


>» . and all fence purposes. 


\\ 


oe, 

Ssos Standard 
Sze ' ; 
a7 b Fencing 

- of U.S. 


‘housands of Miles in Use. . 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Freight 
paid. Take noother. Catalogue free. 
MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO... CHICAGO, ILL. 


3 Cures Corns, Warts, 

f Bunions, etc. So easy 
Me 0 apply—tt sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


no other. Sold everywhere, 
or by mail 10 cents. C.S. DENT 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


ay SE 
Try Dent's Toothache Gum. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS 
preakfast Cocoa, absolutely Bure, deliciogs, nutritious 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


| by m: Tub.lar Cushions. Have helped 
DEAF i y a ing than all other de- 


more to goo E 
rices combined. Whispers da. Help ears as glasses 
joeyes. F. Hiscox, 858 B’dway. N.Y. Book of proofs 
Rootbeer is a health promoter. It 
is made from delicieus roots, herbs, 


HR ES eR OOTBEER 


and berries. Be sure you 
get the genuine HIRES’ 
Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., So. Omaha, 
Neb., for free copy of ‘Ranch Book,’ and enclose 4-cents 


in stamps for sample of FI 
avor 


REX BRAND EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
which gives to soups, stews, etc., extra 


BRENTANO BROS., 204 and 206 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, have always ono 
hand THE LIVING CHURCH, and 
the latest home and foreign papers and 
magazines. 


The Crown Laverder Pocket 
Salts. 


Bottles ag shown or in dainty kid 
pocket with perfect safety. Made by 
now for the first time introduced into 
odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossoms 
White Lilac 

Violette 


THESE POCKET SALTS 

Deliciously perfumed with the 
in quality with the wcrld renowned 
various Perfumed Salts, the 
Co., so long and favorably known to 


PRICES: Standard Size. 50 cts. 
Smaller Size, 40 cts. 


HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


Crown Lavender Pocket Salts 


CHARMING NOVELTY. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Ot London, call attention to one of their 
most charming novelties, 


Salts. 


purses, which can be carried in the 
them for many years in England, but 
this country. Madein the following 


Yliang-Ylang 
Verbena 
Matsukita 

And all other odors. 


ARE PERFECT GEMS, 


Crown Perfumes, and identical 
Crown Lavender Salts = and 
creation of the Crown Perfumery 
their London and Paris Clientele, 


In Kid Purses. 75 cts. 
Smaller Size, 60 cts. 


them. They are the 
standard seeds every- 
where; sown by the 
largest planters in the world. ¥ 
Whether you plant 50 square feet 
of ground or 60 acres, you should # 
have Ferry’s Seed Annual for 96, 

The most valuable book for far- #¥ 
mers and gardeners ever given 

away. Mailed free. 

D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM, 


or by sending either of the above amounts to CASWELL, Massry & Co, New York; Mervin & BADGER, or T. 
MRTCALF Co., Boston; GEO GE B Evans, Philadelphia; LELAND MILLER, St. Louis; WitmoT J Hart & Co, 
Cincinnati; or W. C, ScupnaM, Chicago, III , one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress. Name the odor required, 


Sold everywhere. 


SAPOLIO 


year, unless one prefers to buy new sorts 
from the dealer.—Good Housekeeping. 


Beware of worthless imitations. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 
USE HORSFORND'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. J. C. Winans, Madison, O., says: 
‘Found it admirable in atony of the stomach 
; and dyspepsia.” 


What 
Brings Release from 
Dirt and Grease? 
Why, Don't You Know? 


ae, 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIET' 


Church 


Work and its Thought 
rch 14, 1896 Whole No. 906 


Che Livin 


Hl Weekly Record of its Mews 
Vol. XVIII. No. 50 Chicago, Saturday, 
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CAS 


No good thing of Thine deny me! Let me love 
A Lenten Hymn Thee overmuch! 

Thou canst see my pride and passion, all my 
BY MRS. J L. MOORE faults and follies view: 


Hear Thy servant’s meditations, Lord of light Thou canst with divine compassion see my faults, 


and love divine! 
Hear my sad soul’s supplications, and incline my 
willto Thine! 


I have suffered long and sadly, and my soul in E 


and pity too, 

Thou alone canst giva me pardon, Thou alone 
affliction stay: 

Taks from m2, most blessed Warden, sin and 
suffering away! 

Fit me for the heavenly mansion, where alone is 


darkness pines; 
But to Thee I turn, oh, gladly!—on Thy truth my 


heart reclines, perfect peace,— 


May this time of prayer and fasting, all these Where the soul, with sweet expansion, shall in 


hours of holy rest, 
Bring me treasures everlasting, be to me a sea- 


godliness increase; 

And at last, when life is over, and this weary 
spirit free, 

Take me, Jesus, Friend and Lover,—take me 
home to dwell with Thee! 


son blest. 


| 
: 


Purge my heart, O Lord, and try me, but with 
mercy’s gentlest touck! 
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THE LIVING CHURCH is now making this 


attractive premium offer: ; | A Bagster Teacher's 


Palestine Photographed)  Bible.... 


pe , | (Retail Price, $4.00) 
for every renewal of subscription, accompanied by 25 cents 


to cover postage, etc. Sixty-Four Selected Views To any one sending Three New Subscriptions to Tue Livinc CHURCH. 

of Picturesque and Historic Spots in the The Bible is bound in Swedish Morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, red 
Holy Land. Beautifully Designed and Handsomely 
Bound in Heavy Paper Portfolio Covers, Illustrated with a 
Map of Palestine and Fac-Simile of Hoffman's Famous Paint- 


ing, ‘‘A Portrait of Christ.” 


under gold edge, and leather-lined to edge. Contaiaing the Old and New Testa- 
ment according to the Authorized Version—together with new and revised Helps 
to Bible Study, a new Concordance, and an indexed Bible Atlas with sixteen 


~~ | full-page illustrations printed in gold and color. 


The Sixty-four Pictures Contained in this Volume are Christ's entrance into Jerusalem LUKE, 20, The husbandmen and the vineyard 
% And he said unto them that stood AD. Dz 33, A CHAPTER XX. 
NDe 


Pp H 1 by, Take from him the pound, and give i it came to pass, that on one of 
A\ctual hotographic Reprod uctions tahim that hath ten cena ‘a Mat.21, 23, 23,) those days, as he taught the people in the 
=o cs Sak ape yi fae ciMN sees taxa 25 (And they said unto him, Lord, he &c. | temple, and preached the gospel, tha 
hath Go Ses ) iar. 12 ’ chiet priests and the scribes came upom 

i t hat? unt im, with the elders 
Of the Localities in the Holy Land made Immortal through Christ’s eee UR easel no eye »chap.8.18""S”And spake unto him, saying, Tell ua, 


Life on Earth, Showing where Christ performed His Miracles, the place him at hath bo even that he hath shall 29.2. tinge? or pgs oe 
- ere ri : cy b orm him, Tar. 4, 25. this 

of His Birth, Baptism, Transfiguration and Crucifixion, and the Places made ES énemies,¢ which eAc-4.7.10,| authority ? 

Sacred by the Work of His Apostles, as they appear to day yould not that I should reign over them, %. 27. 8 And he answered and said untothem.! 


bring hither, and slay tiem before me, ¢Ps,2.4,5,9.| willalsoask youonething ; andanswerme= 


Send names and addresses, with $6 in cash, to 


.9end in Your Renewal THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


’ 
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The Living Churcb 


he Divina Church 


Send for new photo- 
graphs of important 
work recently com- 
pleted. 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 


$2.00 a Year, if Paidin Advance 


Easter Booklets. 


Illustrated in Colors. 


(TO THE CLERGY $1.00.) 


Entered tn the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
mail matter. 


Single copies, Five Cents, on saie at the New 
York Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., 
EB. & J. B. Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, EH. 
P. Dutton & Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chi- 
cago, at Brentano Bros. In Philadelphia, at John 
J. McVey’s, 39 N. x3th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co., 103 S, 15th st. In Boston, at Damrell & Up- 
ham’s, 283 Washington st. In Baltimore, at E. 
Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. In Brooklyn, 
at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and Living- 
ston st. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should 
mame not only the new address, but also the old. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring 
to discentinue the paper must remit the amourt 
due for the time it has been sent, 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed. If 
desired, stamp must be sent. Change of label 
should indicate within two weeks the receipt of 
remittance. 


EXCHAKRGE.—When payment is made by 
check, except on the banks in the great cities, 
ten cents must be added for exchange. 


F@REIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal 
Union, the price is 12 shillings. To the clergy & 
shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents @ 
line, agate measure (14 lines to an inch), without 
specified position. Notices of Deaths free. Mar- 
tiage Notices one dollar. Obituary Notices, 
Resolutions, Appeals, and similar matter, three 
cents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions, 
No advertisement will be counted less than 
five lines. 


We have many styles of these little bo »ks,very 
delicate and attractive, as appropriate gif:s for 
the Easter season. Among them are: 


THE GATE OF PARADISE. 
A Dream of Easter Eve. A New Edition. Square 
12mo0, white cloth padded, in box, $1.25. 


"This little book, gorgeous in white and geld, and 
printed beautifully on beautiful paper, contains an Easter 
story which is a rare thing—namely, a piece of allegorical 
literature, Scripturally correct, and zsthetically beautiful. 
The whole work 1s a gem, and the illustrations harmonize 
with much popular sentiment which loves flowers as sym 
bolical of what is pure and religious on earth.’'—Church- 


man, 

VESPER SONGS. 

Containing the Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, and 
Deus Misereatur. Printed in brown, red, and 
gold, with illuminations in col.rs. White 
cloth padded, in box, 80 cents. 


TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 


Illuminated in colors. White cloth padded, in 
box, 80 cents. 


“The demand for such publications is an evidence of the 
craving after the old liturgical hymns generally felt, and 
the skill and taste with which they are invested with floral 
emblems will, doubiless, bs attractive to many readers,” 
—Churchman. 


VIOLETS. 
Six cards, 6 x 8 inches, tied together with laven- 
der ribbons, beautifully illustrated with vio- 
lets. In box, 75 cents. 


GOLDEN DAWN. 


By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Illustrated in 
color, 60 cents. 


OUR REDEEMER LIVETH. 
By DEAN FARRAR. Illustratedincolor. 6ocents. 


OUR EASTER KING. 


Illustrated in color, 40 cents. 


AT EARLY DAWN. 
By CHARLOTTE MURRAY. 4ocents. 


THE CROSS OF LOVE. 


Illustrated in color, 40 cents. 


NOT CHANGED, BUT GLORIFIED. 


25 cents. 


THE SECRET OF A HAPPY DAY. 


25 cents. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO 
The History 
OF 


Christ Chorch, Hartford 


By GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D, 


I. COMMEMORATIVE SERMON. 
By the Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D.D., LL.D. 


With many others at 30, 25, 20, and 15 
chs. each. Full list sent on application. 


THE DUTTON EASTER CARDS 


In new and attractive designs, especially ap- 
propriate for the Easter Season, will be found 


Il. ANNALS OF THE PARISH. on our retail counters, ranging in price trom 
By Charles J. Hoadley, LL.D. | ive to twenty-five cents. 
Ill. REPORT ON THE FUNDS OF THE 
PARISH. 5 ; “ 
IV, ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL VOTES, SE DY WBN BOR ORIG, OF BEALE OF BIE: 


WITH COMMENTS AND ADDITIONS. 

By Gurdon W. Russell, M.D. 

Vv. LIST OF BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES, AND 

BURIALS FROM 1801 to 1895. 

The sketches of some of its former members and of 

some historical incidents in the town will, it is hoped, add 

something of value to the work, The illustrations are 

numerous, and in the highest style of the art. Attention 

is called to the list of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, 

comprising nearly two hundred pages, which will be of 
especial interest to the genealogist. 

787 pp. Price, 4.00. 


Belknap & Warfield, 77 Asylum st. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


31 West 23rd Street, New York. 


STAINED GLASS . MEMORIALS 
BENJ. SELLERS, 


For 10 years with Tiffany Glass Company, 
8) BIBLE HOUSE, New York, 9th st. and 4th ave. 


Clergy and others visiting Bible House should 
not fail to see exhibit. 


, Hartford. 


SOSOSODE OO BOOP TOCOPACOSO 
musical Hymnal in the 


44 
: The best Anglican communion.” 


Rt. Rev. BISHOP DOANE. 


The “Tucker” 


bDymnal 


Examine and compare before buyin 

anew set. Sample copy sent to c aie 
masters, post-paid, on receipt of te 333) 
the wholesale price. Retail, 1.50. 


The Century Co. 


Union Square, Hew Work. 


Just Published. 


Studies in English Church 
History. 


Five Lectures by the Rev. HAMILTON SCHUY- 


LER, Canon-in-Residence, Davenport Ca- 


thedral. With an Introduction bv the 
Rev. THOMAS RICHEY, S.T.D., cf the 
General ‘theological Seminarv, New 
York. 12mo, cloth, net $1.co, Postage, 
ro cents. 


Crothers & Korth, 


246 Fourth Ave. (Bet, 19th & 20th Sts) , N. Y, 


24th Editio —'g (or stamps), wiper oie i 
n, ° 
TH E H Al R Whyit Falls Om , Turns Grey, im 
and the Remedy. By Prof, HARLEY PARKER, 

D.N,LONG &CO., 1018 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Every one should read this little book. A thenanm. 


EMORIAL 


PULPITS, ALTARS, LECTERNS, FONTS, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Handbook. 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 
CHURCH WORK. 


JERLAMB 


59 Carmine St , NewYork. 
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Hews and Hotes 


HE English ‘‘Church Historical Society,” under 

the presidency of Bishop Creighton, of Peterbor- 
ough, has for its object to maintain the true historical 
position of the Church, by promoting the study of its 
history, supplying information, and correcting errors. 
A work which is being now pursued is the investiga- 
tion of the Episcopal registers throughout the kingdom. 
Tracts or pamphlets are issued from time to time on 
important subjects, such as ‘‘The Episcopal Succes- 
sion,” ‘‘Jurisdiction,” ‘‘Intention,” and similar mat- 
ters. Careful attention is given to every detail of such 
a tract, the criticisms of members in various parts of 
England are received and considered, and the points 
raised are worked out with the author of the tract. 
Lectures are also delivered under the auspices of the 
central committee of the society, and clergymen 
troubled with controversial attacks are invited tocom- 
municate with the committee. This seems likely to 
be a most useful institution. 


\ \ ] E believe the ‘‘Church Army” has not been in- 
troduced into this country. Whether it might 
not be employed to good effect, with some modifica- 
tions, is a question worth considering. In England it 
certainly appears to be doing a good work, and has 
won its way to the approval of many of theclergy,and, 
to some extent, of the principal Church papers. The 
Church Times says that, while the lines on which it 
worksare apparently somewhat too emotional,no parish 
is invaded without the consent of the incumbent, and 
the literature distributed by the ‘‘vans’” is sound as 
well as attractive. ‘‘There can be no doubt,” says this 
influential paper, ‘“‘that these nineteenth century 
itinerant missioners have discovered a method of 
putting some heart into the religious life of our coun- 
try villages, and we should be glad to know that such 
care is taken in the selection of the preachers as to 
warrant Churchmen in giving support tothem.” The 
plan of visiting these rural places with vans, accom- 
panied with out-of-door preaching and the dissemina- 
tion of religious literature seems to have been inaug- 
urated last year. Ten vans were in use in 1895, and 
the number has now been considerably increased. It 
is possible that something of this kind might open the 
way to solving the problems presented by the religious 
condition of such rural districts iu the West as we had 
occasion to describe not long ago. The Church Army 
has also long maintained labor-homes in London. 


ONDON Church Bells says that ‘‘the statistics of 
the vigorous and progressive branch of the 
Church in the United States ought to be interesting 
to all Anglican Church people. We are, however, 
afraid that some of them feel only a languid interest 
in the matter. There are, nevertheless, many who 
examine the figures year by year as they are issued, 
and feel deep thankfulness at the ever fresh evidence 
which they furnish of the vitality of the daughter 
Church, to which the episcopate was first given, rather 
more than a century ago,by the Scotch bishops.” Zhe 
Church Bells then gives some of the more important 
figures, as gathered from the Church almanacs, and 
ends with an expression of devout thankfulness for 
the evidence afforded that the Church in the United 
States is steadily advancing, and becoming more and 
more an influence for good in the life of the nation. 
NOTHER marriage of a divorced person in 
London helps to keep fresh the growing indig- 
nation of English Churchmen on that burning ques- 
tion. It appears that application was made first at St. 
Marylebone church, and then at Quebec chapel, but 
in each instance permission to use the church for such 
a purpose was refused by the incumbents. We be- 
lieve such refusal is contrary to the law of parliament, 
but it is in accordance with the express law of the 
Church of England. It is a case, in fact, where the 
civil and the ecclesiastical law are in direct conflict. 
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The marriage was finally ‘‘solemnized” at St. Mary’s, 
Bryanstone-Square. It was set for Monday, but for 
fear of a public protest, matters were hurried up and 
the ceremony took place on Sunday, while the accom- 
panying festivities were postponed to the next day. 
The desire to maintain a position in society appears 
to be the controlling reason why such persons insist 
upon a Church instead of a civil marriage. It is a pity 
any clergyman should be found complaisant enough 
to gratify them. 


HE Church Times, after expressing its contempt 

for Chicago in general, more Anglicano, as a 
place devoted to cutting up swine and oxen, pays its 
respects to the scheme for ‘‘butchering” the Holy 
Scriptures, to which we referred not long ago. Its 
criticisms are just, though they gain nothing in force 
by characterizing the school board here as ‘‘a board 
of pork butchers.” The amputated Bible is curious 
enough by all accounts, and so far as we can see, not 
calculated to serve any useful purpose whatever. But 
we do not understand that the Board of Education 
has adopted it, and it does not seem likely that they 
will. The opposition is strong and even bitter, and 
proceeds from more than one source. The Church 
Times lets drop the fact that they have already in use 
in English Board schools, ‘‘Bible reading books in 
which the Scriptures appear as ‘made in Germany,’” 
from which it would seem that our ‘‘Porkopolis” is 
merely following a British example in agitating a 
similar scheme. But we thoroughly agree with our 
contemporary in principle, and we wish all success to 
the defenders of the English voluntary schools. 


HERE seems to be a growing feeling of dissatis- 

faction in Australia with the results of the pure- 
ly secular system of education which has hitherto 
been in vogue. The South Australian House of As- 
sembly resolved, after prolonged discussion, to sub- 
mit to the electors the following questions, namely, 
whether they favor (1) the continuance of the present 
non-religious system; (2) Scriptural instruction in 
State schools during school hours; and (3) the payment 
of a capitation grant to denominational schools for 
secular results. The result of a vote on such questions 
as these will be interesting. but it is hardly probable 
that radical changes will be made at once. There is 
always a large class of people who have not been led 
to have definite convictions, and who are therefore 
inclined to leave things as they are. But we cannot 
doubt that in the English-speaking part of the world 
there will some day be a great awakening in connec- 
tion with this whole subject of religion in education. 
At present the general tendency is towards secular- 
ism, but as the consequences make themselves fully 
apparent, Christian people, and even those who have 
regard to morality simply, must be forced to takea 
new and more positive attitude than that of the past 
generation. 


N the convocation of York a motion was intro- 

duced by the Rev. Canon Temple for the appoint- 
ment of acommittee to consider the propriety of au- 
thorizing certain selected passages of the revised 
version ot the New Testament to be read in place of 
the existing authorized version. After an amendment 
to include the Old Testament also, the motion was 
passed by a vote of eighteen toten. In the course of 
the debate it was made clear that no one wished the 
revised version to be read in the churches as a whole. 
Canon Temple thought the number of passages need 
not exceed twenty or thirty. It will be remembered 
that, at the meeting of General Convention last fall, a 
committee was appointed to propose marginal read- 
ings which might be substituted for those in the au- 
thorized text, at the pleasure of the officiating clergy- 
man. This plan has some points in its favor as com- 
pared with that of the York Convocation. But it will 
be only too easy for the committee, after the manner 
of committees, to take too large a view of its work. 
It would be a serious misfortune if our Bibles came 
to be disfigured with bracketted passages, on the 


ground that what cannot be demonstrated to have 
been set down by the first writer is to be rejected as 
uncanonical in spite of the fact that the Church has 
so accepted it through all her history. 


A FEW weeks ago the Bishop of Hereford laid 
the corner-stone of the new cathedral l‘brary. 
This building is being erected by means of a legacy 
of $20,000 left by the late Canon Powell who was 
anxious that a suitable home should be found for the 
valuable missals and medizval volumes now stored 
in the old archive chamber over the east side of the 
north transept. The architect, Sir A. Bloomfield, is 
carrying out the design in harmony with the east and 
south cloisters of the close. There are to be three 
new bays at the west side with achamber above. In 
this room will be placed the valuable chained library, 
whilst the cloisters beneath will be utilized for a mod- 
ern library and reading room. 
ae 
HE passing of resolutions by Congress favorable 
to the insurgent cause has had an effect of stir- 
ing up the Spanish student element to such a point 
that demonstrations against the United States are of 
painful frequency. The effect upon General Wyler, 
commander of the Spanish forces in Cuba,is apparent 
in recent utterances, which are more pacific. Spanish 
officials have done and are apparently doing all in 
their power to subdue and prevent other demonstra- 
tions and protect United States consulates. The re- 
taliatory demonstration by certain studentsof Prince- 
ton was promptly disclaimed, and that at Lead- 
ville was discountenanced by the better element 
of citizens. Until President Cleveland acts in the mat- 
ter, no resolutions of Congress are effective, and even 
should he approve, there would be no excuse for the 
burning of effigies. Should the United States recog- 
nize the belligerents of Cuba, a positicn of strict neu- 
trality would b2in order. Whatever the trend of sym- 
pathy may be, there should be no outward manifesta- 
tions against any power witb which this country is at 
peace. 


The Church in England 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
FEBRUARY 25th, 1896 

The chief Church functicn of the month has been the 
opening of the Great Hall of the Church House. This 
forms the first block of the permanent Luildings of the 
great institution which is to be the Church’s memorial 
of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. The Church Horse 
has been quietly at work for some years in temporary 
premises, which it has long since outgrown, but theper- 
manent buildings have been delayed, owing partly to 
the want of funcs for so greata work, and paitly tothe 
difficulty ot clearing the site of the buildings already 
upon it. The Great Hall is areally dignified and 
beautiful building, which will serve excellently for 
large church meetings, affording as it does ample ac- 
commodation for 1,300 people. It is in the late Tudor 
style which Sir Arthur Blomfield, the architect, has 
made his special study, and in which he works with 
conspicuous success; and as it is executed in red 
brick with dressings of white stone, it reproduces 
closely the main characteristics of several of the col- 
lege buildings at Cambridge. The hall is of seven 
bays, lighted by great perpendicular windows, and 
surrounded by a spacious gallery, in the eastern end 
of which a large organ will soon beerected. The roof 
is a very beautiful and elaborate example of the ham- 
mer-beam type, in oak, richly carved and panelled. 
The proportions and details of the hall and the excel- 
lence of workmanship leave nothing to be desired by 
the most exigent of critics. Beneath the Great Hall 
are smaller but stillspacious halls, in which the Upper 
and Lower Houses of the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury willfor the present hcld their sessions, 
It is a curious fact that the Houses of Convocation 
have hitherto never met in a hall of their own, but 
have been obliged to accept the hospitality of West- 
minster School and Queen Anne’s Bounty Office. The 
temporary hall for the Upper House is furnished 
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with simple stalls, canopied and tapestried, for forty- 
one bishops, so that in case of need all the bishops of 
England, sitting ina national synod, might very conven- 
iently be accommodated. Below the convocation halls, in 
the basement of the building, are ten spacious offices, 
which will be let to Church societies. The present block 
has costin building about $2co,cco, exclusive of the site, 
the whole of the money for which is in hand, so that the 
building was opened free from debt. The buildings, when 
the whole scheme is completed, will form a large quad- 
rangle, and will include numerous committee rooms, offices 
for Church societies, a large library, a chapel, permanent 
halls for convocation, reading and writing rooms, rooms 
for the filing and storage of Church documents every- 
thing,in short, which will help the Church House to fulfill its 
aim of being the central office and information bureau of 
the Church of England. The opening function on Tues- 
day, Feb. 11th, was dignified and impressive. Nearly all 
the bishops of the English Church were present, in their 
convocation robes, with the members of the Lower House 
of Convocation. The hall was declared open by the Duke 
of York, to whom, with the Duchess of York, an address 
of welcome was read by the Duke of Westminster, who 
has been one of the most munificent donors to the House, 
heading the list with a subscription of $5,0co a year. The 
Lord High Chancellor and the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the latter of whom was received with an enthu- 
siasm which testified to his great popularity, made short 
speeches, the national anthem was sung, and the function 
was over. Convocation proceeded at once to its halls, and 
opened its session. It wasa proud day for the promoters 
of the Church House scheme, who had at first much difficul- 
ty and opposition to encounter. The Church House, be- 
ginning onasmall scale, has proved its usefulness, and 
lived down all opposition, and has proved how far-seeing 
and wise were the first promoters of the institution. The 
only cause of regret at the opening was that Dr. Harvey 
Goodwin, the late Bishop of Carlisle, to whom more than 
to any other individual the success of the scheme is due, 
should not have lived to see the opening of the first section 
of the permanent building. American and Canadian 
Churchmen visiting London will find that the Church 
House will afford them any information about the Church of 
which they may bein need, and if they have any business 
in London, may help them to expedite it, since the Church 
Ho use is in touch with all the Church societies. 


It is more than satisfactory to note that although the 
marriage of divorcees is still rendered possible by the 
granting of marriage licenses, such re-marriages are ren- 
dered rather difficult and uncomfortable for the principal 
parties concerned. The fact that a re-marriage is about 
to take place is generally discovered and announced by 
one or other of the Church papers, with the result that 
Churchmen who object to the desecration of their churches 
are generally in attendance to offer a protest similar to 
that which Father Black made. Asa consequence the re- 
marriage generally takes place in a hurry, and without the 
dignity of a social function. Even the laxer clergy are be- 
ginning to be chary, not only of officiating at such re-mar- 
riages, but also of granting the use of their churches. Dr. 
Ker Gray, to his honor be it stated, has publicly acknowl- 
edged his contrition for the part that he took in the now 
notorious re-marriage at St. Mark’s, Audley st. The last 
re-marriage had its humorous side. The divorcee, after 
several rebuffs, found a church and a complaisant clergy- 
man, and the invitations to the wedding were duly sent 
out. But when the guestsarrived at the church they were 
greeted with the intelligence that the wedding had taken 
place in the early morning of the previous day, to avoid 
possible interruption. When divorcees begin to realize, 
as they soon must, that public opinion is against them,and 
that the public protest of Churchmen is not only possible, 
but probable, they will cease to worry about a ceremony 
which can have for them no possible meaning, and which 
they desire only as a kind of hall-mark of respectability, 
and as a recognized part of a social function. But the 
bishops have as yet done nothing to stop the scandal. 


Father Dolling has been inhibited by several from 
preaching in their dioceses, an inhibition which is the 
more cruel at the present time because he has undertaken 
several preaching engagements in order to solicit offerings 
for the debt on St. Agatha’s, for which he has made him: 
self personally responsible. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory 
to know that the continuity of Catholic teaching will be 
preserved at St. Agatha’s, asthe authorities of the Win- 
chester mission have nominated the Rev. G. H. Tremen- 
heere, an indefatigable parish priest and a staunch Cath- 
olic. 

The Bishop of London has, most undeservedly, the rep- 
ttation of unpopularity among his clergy. A practical 
proof to the contrary was afforded last week by the public 
presentation to him of a portrait of himself by Prof. 
Herkomer, whichis to be addedto the collection of por- 
traits of the bishops of London in the palace at Fulham. 
The portrait is a marvelously close likeness of a face 
which exhibits all the strength and determination of Dr. 
Temple’s character, 
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English Catholics have always regarded the weight of 
court influence as thrown into the scale against them; and 
the Protestantism of royal functions has always been be- 
yond suspicion. It was therefore with some astonishment 
and much thankfulness that they learned that at the 
funeral of the late Prince Henry of Battenberg, an anthem 
was sung which was nothing less than a prayer for the re- 
pose of his soul, expressed in the clearest language, and 
taken almost word for word from a ¢rogarion in the liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom. Itis with unfeigned satisfaction 
that Catholics view the adoption in a State ceremonial of 
a devotion which they have always advocated. But peo- 
ple are asking what explanation the Bishop of Winchester 
has to offer of the fact that after having reproved Father 
Dolling for the use of prayers for the faithful departed, he 
himself should have taken a principal part ia a function at 
which stch prayers were offered. 

The Bishop of Winchester has laid before Convocation a 
bill which he proposes to introduce into Parliament, for 
the purpose of giving to Convocation greater facilities for 
revising and altering the rubrics of the Prayer Book. The 
difficulty of getting any alteration made in the Prayer 
Book is at present very great, as the matter has to be re- 
ferred to Parliament. But the proposal of the Bishop of 
Winchester is not a popular one. The Low Church party 
view with suspicion a measure which they think would 
place in the hands of the bishops even more power than 
they already possess. And High Churchmen are altogether 
opposed to any meddling with the Prayer Book at present. 
In time to come, when Catholic principles everywhere pre- 
vail, a thorough revision of the whole Prayer Book, on 
Catholic lines, may be hoped for; but for the time being 
High Churchmen are content to let well alone. There 
is not much chance of the Bishop of Winchester’s bill be- 
coming law. It is difficult enough to get any measure 
through Convocation, even when both hcuses are egreed 
on main principles. And many members of Convocation 
are prepared to oppose the measure, on the ground that it 
would make it too easy to alter rubrics in time of panic, such 
as was that time in which the unfortunate public worship 
regulation act was rushed through Parliament. Moreover, 
even so-well disposed a Parliament as the present will be 
chary of giving convocation additional facilities acting 
independently of the State. 

English Church music has suffered a severe loss in the 
sudden death of Sir Joseph Barnby. As a composer he did 
not attempt any great work, but he enriched Anglican mu- 
sic with a large number of anthems and hymn tunes which 
are melodious and scholarly, and, above all, pre-eminently 
reverent and devotional. He did a great work at St. An- 
drew’s, Wells st., twenty-five years ago, and the celebrated 
choir of that church gained under his leadership a reputa- 
tion for the perfect rendering of the best Church music, a 
reputation which it keeps to this day. Sir Joseph was in 
his youth a choir-boy at York Minster, where he gained his 
first musical training, and fostered hisaffectionfor the mu- 
sic of the sanctuary. In his later years he was best known 
as a most successful conductor. His great choir and or- 
chestra at the Albert Hall rendered the choruses of Handel 
with a perfection of which the composer himself would 
hardly have dreamed, for the conductor’s ear was so per- 
fect that at rehearsal he was able to detect and correct the 
slightest flaw of instrument or voice. He was kind and 
conscientious to a degree, invariably willing to go out of 
his way to help young artists, and his passionate devotion 
to his art and his work shortened his life. 


The Seabury Commemoration 


Wednesday, Feb. 26th, was a notable day in the old par- 
ish of St. James’, New London, the Rev. Alfred Poole 
Grint, rector, as tnen and there was held a “thanksgiving 
service for the work done in the Church of God by Bishop 
Seabury, the first Bishop in the United States,” and rector 
of St. James’ parish at the time of his death. The tomb of 
the sainted prelate is behind the chancel of the present 
church. 

At this commemoration there were present three bishops; 
viz, the Rt. Rev. John Williams, D.D., Bishop of the 
diocese; the Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, D.D., Bishop of 
Delaware, and the Rt. Rev. Wm, Hobart Hare, D.D , Bish- 
op of South Dakota. Bishop Williams was the celebrant; 
the Rev. Daniel Henshaw, D.D., representing the diocese 
of Rhode Island as part of Bishop Seabury’s old time juris- 
diction, read the epistle, and the Rev. Samuel] F. Jarvis, a 
nephew of Bishop Jarvis, read the Gospel. The rector of 
St. James’ acted as bishop’s chaplain, and carried the pas- 
toral staff. 

The choir of Christ church, Westerly, R. L., comprising 
40 men and boys, occtipied the aisles of the chancel, and at 
the west end of the church a fine quartette and select 
chorus furnished a grand reinforcement to the vested choir 
at the opposite end. Forty of the Connecticut clergy were 
present, with others from Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and New York. The Church Club of New 
York also had a representative in the person of Mr. James 
Larned, 
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The Bishop of Delaware was the preacher, and in his ser- _ 
mon avoided the historical treatment of hissubject, and ~ 
dwelt more particularly upon the personal character of | 
Bishop Seabury and the influence of his distinctive per- — 


sonal action in moulding into right form the American 
front of the Church Catholic. 

Admission to the church was by ticket, and every seat 
was occupied. All visitors were guests of the parish, and 
were entertained in the memorial parish house. The sery- 
ice was very impressive, and every detail was carried out 
to perfection. This result was wholly due to the efficient 
management of the two clergymen who served as masters 
of ceremonies, the Rev. Messrs. Nelson and Schmidt, of 
Norwich. The sermon at the evening service was by the 
Rev. Wm. J. Seabury, D.D., of the General Theological 
Seminary, a grandson of Bishop Seabury. 

The house which was formerly the parish rectory, and 
which has been preserved in nearly the same condition as 
when it was occupied by Bishop Seabury, was freely thrown 
open to visitors through the courtesy of its present owner. 
The church in which Bishop Seabury used to minister is 
still standing, but, unfortunately, is now used for business 
purposes, The altar was removed at the time the church 
was sold, and is now put toits proper use in the chapel at 
Berkeley Divinity School. 


The Detroit Sunday School Institute 


The 15th annual session of the Detroit Church Sunday 
School Institute began on Sunday afternoon, March rst, in 
St. Paul’s memorial chapel. Bishop Davies who presided, 
referred to the manifest interest felt in Sunday schcol 
work, as shown bythe large attendance of teachers and 
workers. In introducing Bishop Johnson, of Los Angeles, 
who was to make the first address, Bishop Davies spoke of 
the positive influence exerted in these last years by Bishop 
Johnson on every phase of Church life and work in the dio- 
cese of Michigan. Bishop Johnson began by asking what 
kind of influence should be sought by a teacherin Sunday 
school work. He considered the dangers of (a) superfi- 
ciality, (6) routine work, (c) formalisin. There should be 
what the speaker called a divine discontent in the teach- 
er’s mind if, as he reflects on his accomplished work, it 
seems to consist of the mere letter of the catechism only or | 
the emphasizing merely the amenities and civilizing in- 
fluences of life in our mission fields. The real thing is the 
touching of immortalsouls. This high purpose may seem 
almost beyond the reach of some, but not those who them- 
selves are conscious of their own relationship to God. 

The second speaker was the guest of the institute, Dr. 
J. S. Stone, rector ot St. James’ church, Chicago. He 
called attention to the prevalence of ideals in all successful 
werk. We have our ideal of the priesthood, of the episco- 
pate,of the parish. Soit may be, and must be with the Sun. 
day school. We admit that the training we secure coes 
not in all things realize our ideal. The ideal in the speak- 
er’s own mind of proper training for the children of the 
Church was to be tound in prayerful and devoted mother- 
hood, in consecrated and earnest fatherhood. The ideal of 
the faithful pastor was also dwelt upon. ‘In these days of 
guilds and societies and organizations we have not so many © 
pastors as business men. The clergy are losing faster than 
they realize the catechetical power.” We engage in this 
work: (@) because Christ loved the children, (4) because 
we realize that the truest and most lasting impressions are - 
those received in childhood, (c) because of the awfulness 
of our individuality. We are to teach the catechism, the 
Bible, even to its stories, kindliness in deportment, and 
good manners, the duty and privilege of self-sacrifice, the 
vital relation of these souls to God. The practical duties 
of church attendance, of reverence, and finally, of enthu- 
siasm, were impressed upon those present. 

The second session of the institute was held in the 
same place on Monday evening. Bishop Davies again pre- 
sided, and gracefully introduced the speakers. The Hon. 
James O’Donnell, of St. Paul’s church, Jackson, spoke of 
‘The past, the present, ard the future of the Sunday 
school,” tracing its influence into the home life and the 
social life of the people, and taking a generally hopeful 
view of the present condition. 

Dr. Stone, of Chicago, was the second speaker. He ad- 
vocated the exercise of common-sense in teaching. “Out 
of every 1co new theories advocated in Sunday school work, 


99 should be swept immediately aside.” Among his help- ~ 


ful suggestions were these: ‘‘Every successful teacher 
must learn his own good points and use and develop 


these.” ‘‘Show marked reverence for the Bible at all times, 


and require this of the children in their use of the Book.” 
“Be dogmatic in your teaching, and put everything before — 
the child in the plainest possible way.” ‘Some teachers 
make too little preparation for their work and there are 
others (not so many indeed) who unfortunately prepare 
toomuch. Try to convey the truth to the child in a way 
which is fresh and bright to yourself.” This admirable ad- 


dress closed with an effective presentation of the teachers, =e 
unconscious influence and the lasting effect of even what * 
has seemed a trivial incident in the relation of teacherand 


pupil. 


o 
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March 14, 1896 


On Tuesday;morning there was a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, Bishop Davies being celebrant. An appro- 
priate and helpful address was made by Dr. Stone. Fol- 
lowing were papers and discussions on ‘'The Sunday 
Scholar: 1, Gaining his attention; 2, Teaching to study; 3, 
Teaching to think; 4, Teaching to pray.” Papers were 
read by Mrs. W.R. Frazer, of St. Paul’s church Sunday 
school; by Mr. Roscoe C. Begole, of St. James’ church Sun- 
day school, and Miss Jane E. Hentig, of St. John’s church 
Sunday school. The discussion was very effectively opened 
by the Rev. Everett P. Smith,ot St. Paul’s church. Some of 
the statements made were these: ‘‘Expect intelligence on 
the part of the child and expect him to show it. Take it for 
granted that he will study the assigned lesson, and show 
him this is your expectation.” ‘The teacher influences 
the scholar in three ways, by the lesson he teaches, by the 
love he manifests, by the life he leads,” ‘‘Be sure the first 
sentence of yourinstruction is interesting, and show by 
all that follows that you, at least, have honestly worked.” 
“Connect your teaching from week to week. Make your 
teaching consecutive andconstructivefrom Sunday to Sun- 
day, though for this purpose it may be necessary to keep 
one Sunday ahead in preparation.” “Showthat there is real 
loss to a scholar in a lesson missed. By loving urgency get 
him to make up back work. Why not? He does this in his 
day school.” ‘The truest charity is not simply in helping 
people, but in h:lping them to help themselves. So teach 
children to think that they will think for themselves.’ 
“Suggest sometimes and leave the suggestion to be 
wrought out by the child himself.” ‘‘When you visit the 
parents say tothem, ‘I expect you toteach this your child’.” 

At noon a Bible reading was given by Dr. Stone. Start- 
ing with David’s utterance, “The Lord is my Light,” and 
our Lord’s word, ‘‘I am the Light of the world,” the speaker 
said the Bible might be compared to the lantern which 
gives light on the path of the pilgrim. ‘‘I care not so much 
who made the lantern, if it will but protect the light and 
allow it to shine forth. The lantern must, of course, be 
kept clear and bright. So we must have adequate trans- 
lations and commentaries. The light itself is divine. The 
workmanship is of less importance.” The speaker pro- 
ceeded to depict the ancient civilization of Egypt and of 
Assyria; that Egypt transmitted the doctrine of life after 
death, and Assyria the dcctrine of sin and the propitiation 
of sin. The day of their conflict, and the victory of As- 
syria, 700 B. C., made possible the rise of Persia, Rome, 
England, and even America. The victory of King Hezekiah 
was vividly portrayed, and it was most effectively com- 
pared with the midnight interview of Nicodemus. These 
two scenes were considered by the speaker to witness to 
the perfect revelation of ‘Jehovah the God of the whole 
universe,” and man’s new birth in Him. 

At the afternoon session, a paper was read by Mrs. E. B. 
A. Rathbone, of Christ church Sunday school; and papers 
on ‘‘How to make a Sunday school grow,” by Miss Carrie 
B. Saxby, of St. Joseph’s memorial church Sunday school; 
Miss Delia G. Harper, of St. Matthew’s Sunday school, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stocking, of Messiah church Sunday school. 
Discussion was opened by Mr. E. W. Gibson, of St. Paul’s 
Sunday school. Some of the points made were these: ‘‘No 
one ever lived a Christian life without bringing at least one 
soul to Christ;” ‘*The real teacher is the living teacher: 
Christ lived;” ‘‘Get the children to work for others. To 
gain strength we must surely use the strength we already 
have.” Classes of about 25 members each were recom- 
mended by one speaker to be taught in separate rooms, if 
possible, after the order of the secular schools. 

The ever popular ‘‘question-box” was opened and con- 
ducted by Dr. Stone, and the ‘“‘answer box” was taken in 
charge by the Rev. Dr. Conover. 

Previous to the closing session of the institute, in the 
evening the various superintendents of schools got to- 
gether and formed a City Sunday School Superintendents 
Association. Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Henry P. Sanger, of St. Thomas’ church; vice-president, 
W. C. McBride, of St. John’s church; secretary and treas- 
urer, James Walthew, of St. Paul’s church. The president, 
vice-president, and Messrs. Ames, of St. Joseph’s, and 
Booth, of St. Paul’s, are to draft a constitution. 

About all the time of the concluding session on Thursday 
evening was occupied in listening to reports from the va- 
rious mission Sunday schools in the city, 12 in number. The 
reports made to the institute show the total number of 
children in the Church Sunday schools of Detroit to be 
4,659, as against 4,645 last year. The treasurer reported a 
small sum on hand after payment of the expenses of the 
organization. The Bishop of the diocese is ex officio presi- 
dent. The Rev. J. F. Conover, D.D., was re-elected first 
vice-president, and Gen. L. S. Trowbridge, second vice- 
president, the Rev. W. S. Sayres, secretary, and Mr. Dudley 
Smith, treasurer. ‘The Rev. Paul Ziegler who, at his own 
urgent request, retires from the office of secretary, has held 
the position for 15 years, or since the forming of the asso- 
‘ciation. Due and formal acknowledgment of his long serv- 
ice was made by the institute. A vote of earnest thanks to 
the Rev. Dr. Stone, of Chicago, and the Hon. Jas. O’Don- 
nell, of Jackson, for their efficient aid, was passed, and the 
institute was declared adjourned. 

The sessions of next year will be held in Grace church. 


The Living Church 


New York City 


During the past week, the Rev. H. Hay-Aitken has been 
holding a Mission at St. Andrew’s church. It is to con- 
tinue this week as well. 


At Columbia College, arrangements have been made for 
a debating contest with Chicago University students. 


It is announced that tie marriage of ex-President Ben- 
jamin Harrison will take place on the Monday after Easter 
Day, in St. Thomas’ church, in this city. 


At the church of the Heavenly Rest, the Bishop admin- 
istered Confirmation toa class presented by the rector,the 
Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan, on the afternoon of the 3rd 
Sunday in Lent. 


At St. Mark’s church, Bishop Potter made his annual 
visitation on the evening of the 3rd Sunday in Lent, and 
confirmed a class presented by the rector, the Rev. Dr. J. 
H. Rylance. 


At the meeting of the Church Club last week,the discus- 
sion was on the ‘Late national conterence of Church 
Clubs at Buffalo, and the development of Church Clubs.” 
Addresses were made by the secretary, Mr. John H. Cole; 
Messrs. Geo. Zabriskie, Silas McBee, and others. 


At St. Bartholomew’s parish house, the latest branch of 
work contemplated is a school for the instruction of do- 
mestic servants. Apparatus for cooking, etc., has yet to 
be provided, but it is intended to arrange for the teaching 
of 100 girls at a time, in plain cooking, and in other 
branches of domestic service. Col. Hadley has organized 
a ‘“‘Bowery Chorus” of 50 men of the Rescue mission. With 
other musical aid, effort is making to establish “pleasant 
evenings” for members of the mission. 


Grace church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, rector, 
celebrated on Saturday, March 7th, the soth anniversary 
of the consecration of the present church edifice of the 
parish. The former Grace church, a plain structure main- 
ly of brick, was built with money largely furnished by 
Trinity church. Upon a subsequent offer of the congre- 
gation to return this money, Trinity Corporation refused 
to receive it. The old church was consecrated in 1808, on 
St. Thomas’ Day, by Bishop Moore. The first rector was 
the Rev. Samuel Bowen, of Charleston, S.C., who was 
succeeded by the Rev. James Montgomery, of New Jersey, 
in 1820. Hein turn was succeeded by the Rev. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, subsequently Bishop of the diocese. Un- 
der Bishop Wainwright’s rectorship the church received 
its first great impulsein activities. He {was succeeded in 
the parish by the Rev. Dr. Thomas House Taylor, of 
South Carolina, who became one of the best known clergy- 
men of histime. It wasin his rectorship that the church 
removed to its present edifice, which was consecrated 
March 7, 1846. He remained rector till his death, Sept. 9, 
1867. His successor was the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter, 
the present Bishop of this diocese, who, on his elevation to 
the episcopate, was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. 
Huntington. 

The Church Temperance Society has been making itself 
heard on the question of Sunday closing of liquor saloons. 
A hearing was given by the State Legislature at Albany, 
onthe afternoon of Wednesday, March 4th, on pending 
bills, one of which affected this question. The Ven. C. C. 
Tiffany, D.D., Archdeacon of New York, spoke against 
Sunday opening, and against granting local option on such 
a question. He warned against allowing such problems to 
be settled by election. Eighteen brewers, he said, in New 
York City, have openly boasted that they control 50,000 
votes; and there isclaimed to be a fund of $300,000 raised 
for the express purpose of carrying Sunday opening 
through the legislature. He insisted that local option 
under such conditions, would be absurd. Col. Benjamin 
F. Watson, chairman of the legislature committee of the 
Church Temperance Society, made a vigorous protest 
against the violation of God’s laws, by allowing Sunday 
traffic, andin sucha thing asliquor. Mr. Robert Graham, 
the general secretary of the society, and representing the 
committee of 50 New York churches, contended against 
the possibility for fair local optionina city like this. He 
urged that statistics of cities showed the very important 
fact that Saturday is ‘pay night, drunk night, and crime 
night,”and that there is more drunkenness and crime on Sat- 
urday and Sunday than on the other five days of the week. 
It isagainst this the Church must take her stand. 


The course of ceremonies for the dedication of the new 
site of Columbia University, at 116th st. and the Boule- 
vard, has just been announced. The exercises will take 
place, Saturday, May 2nd. During the morning the Phys- 
ics and Schermerhorn Hall will be dedicated, the trus. 
tees and alumni being present. After the corner-stones of 
these buildings have been laid, a luncheon will be served 
to the trustees, alumni, and faculties in West Hall. Inthe 
afternoon the more formal and public ceremony of dedi- 
cating the grounds will take place. Seats will be erected 
jn South Court for both the undergraduates and alumni. 
Atthe dedication of the physics building, Dr. M. R. Vin- 
cent will make the address, and Prof. Rood, of the physics 
department, will lay the corner-stone. Prof. Van Amringe, 
dean of the college department, will also make an address. 
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At the dedication of Schermerhorn Hall, the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, and Prof. Osborne, of the biological depart- 
ment, will make addresses, and Mr. Wm. C.Schermerhorn, 
the donor of the building, will lay the corner-stone. In the 
afternoon the undergraduates and alumni will march to 
South Court, where seats will be reserved. The opening 
willbe an address by President Seth Low, LL.D. The 
Lafayette Post, of the Grand Army of the Republic, whose 
head officer is Rear-Admiral Richard W. Meade, will pre- 
sent to the university the national colors which will be ac- 
cepted by President Low. The dedication of the grounds 
will follow, ex-Mayor Hewitt making the dedicatory 
speech. President Eliot, of Harvard University, will 
make an address, and the benediction will be given by 
Bishop Potter. 


Philadelphia 


Gloria Dei (Old Swedes) church will soon be re-plastered 
in the interior, recarpeted, and other wise renovated. 


Mr. John Pleasants, organist of Christ cathedral, Read- 
ing, Pa., will assume the duties of organist and choir- 
master at old St. Peter’s church, Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Parks, 
rector, after Easter Day. 


The Rey. Dr. Samuel E. Appleton, on Sunday evening, 
ist inst., preached his 36th anniversary sermon as rector 
of the church of the Mediator. An increased attendance 
of men at the services, and a marked growth of interest in 
Church work among the young people of the parish,are the 
chief characteristics of the year that has just passed. Dur- 
ing the 36 years of his rectorship, the records show, Bap- 
tisms, 2,164; confirmed, 765; marriages, 675; burials, 1,163. 

Messrs. Jacob Myers & Sons are about to build a two-story 
stone structure, 62 by 50 feet, as an annex to the Home of 
the Merciful Saviour for crippled children at the S. E. cor- 
ner of 45th st. and Baltimore ave. Its estimated cost is 
about $12,000. The same firm are receiving bids for the 
erection of a parish house and mission building at 22nd and 
Morris streets; St. Faith, formerly the Prince of Peace, the 
new mission recently established by Holy Trinity parish, 
Rev. Dr. W. N. McVickar, rector. It will be two stories in 
height, 75 by 60 feet, and be constructed of stone, with 
terra cotta trimmings and tiled roof. Messrs. Furness, 
Evans & Co., are the architects. 


Several prominent and aged citizens have recently 
passed to their eternal rest. For Major General Lewis Mer- 
rill, U.S. A., retired, who died 27th ult, the Burial Office 
was said at the church of the Holy Trinity by the rector, 
the Rev. Dr. W.N. McVickar, assisted by the Rev. Jacob 
LeRoy. The obsequies of General Wm. M. Reilly, who 
died on the 2gth,ult., were numerously attended, the serv- 
ice being said on the 3rd inst, by the Rev. Dr. A. G. Morti- 
mer, of St. Mark’s. The late Henry M. Kimmey who de- 
parted this life on the 2nd inst, had been connected with 
the business department of The /nguirer for over 57 years. 
He was born in this city Feb. 17, 1819; and in 1838 became an 
attache of that paper. He was a prominent member of the 
Church, having been a warden of old St. Paul’s ior a num- 
ber of;years, and also a vestryman of the church of the Cru- 
cifixion. Later on he became connected with the church of 
the Incarnation, where he was a vestryman and for 11 years 
accounting warden. He was also one of theJay deputies to 
the diocesan convention from that parish for many years, 
and up to the time of his death. The Burial Office was said 
at the church of the Incarnation, on the 5th inst, by the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. J. D. Newlin. 


At Evensong on the 2nd Sunday in Lent, the Rev. John 
A. Goodfellow preached his 24th anniversary sermon as 
rector of the church of the Good Shepherd, Kensington. 
When Mr. Goodfellow took charge of the parish, the con- 
gregation worshipped ina hall. To day it possesses a par- 
ish house and stone church worth $45,000. During the 
whole period of his incumbency, 1,407 have been baptized; 
489 confirmed; 512 couples have been united in holy matri- 
mony; the Burial Office has been said 1,024 times; and the 
communicants have increased, (notwithstanding the 
many persons transferred every year to the Church at 
large because of the manufacturing district where the 
Good Shepherd is located) trom 23 to 300. The receipts 
for the year were $4,273.32. The rector urged his parish- 
ioners to signalize his silver anniversary, ayear herce, by 
making an eftort during the year to provide a rectory. 
There is already $1,000 in hand for the purpose. This is 
the only parish of our Communion in the north-eastern 
part of the city (excepting St. John’s free church), which 
does not own arectory. The cnly indebtedness resting on 
the parish is $250 on the two-story brick annex to the par- 
ish house, erected last winter at a cost of $3,000. 


The will of Elizabeth Mathieu, widow of the late Fred- 
eric Graff, was probated on the 4thinst., and contains a 
large number of bequests, immediate, contingent, and re- 
versionary, to the Church and her institutions. Her rings 
are to be sold and the proceeds expended in the purchase of 
plain services for Holy Communion, to be given to such 
poor churches as shall be selected by the Rev. Wm. H. 
Graff. The surplus of the income of a trust fund of $1,000 
devised tor the care of her own and her husband’s graves, 
is to be paid to the rector of the church of St. James the 
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Less, for the benefit of that church; to Bishop Hare, of Da- 
kota, $5,000, ‘to be used by him for the purpose of building 
a church and rectory in some thriving and permanently set- 
tled town, to be selected by him, for the benefit and use of 
the Indians;” to the Bishop of South Carolina(and the Rev. 
E.N. Joyner, of Columbia, S.C.,), $5,000 to be applied 
for the benefit of colored people in that diocese. On the 
death of Miss Mary Peale, $3,000 is to go to the Society for 
the Increase of the Ministry; on the death of Wm. Brob- 
son, $5,000 is to go to the Missionary Bishops’ Fund, under 
the control of the Board of Missions. To St. James’ 
church, Newport, Del., $500 is left in memory of Captain 
Mathieu; to Bishop Garrett, of North Texas, $2,000, to be 
expended by him in Church work; to the trustees of the 
Fund for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of De- 
ceased Clergymen, and Aged, Infirm, and Disabled Clergy- 
men, $2,000; to St. James’ church, 22nd and Walnut sts., 
$1,500, to constitute “the Frederic Graff Fund,” the income 
to be applied for the use of the guilds connected with said 
church; to the church of the Crucifixion, $1,000; to the Sea- 
men’s Mission, $3 oco, as a legacy to the memory of Captain 
John Emile Mathieu; to the Children’s Hospital, and St. 
Christopher’s Hospital for Children, each $1,c00. On the 
decease of her sister, Emilie A. Mathieu,$5 000 is to be paid 
to the domestic branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary; the for- 
eign branch of the same; the Indian Hope Society, to be 
used as Bishop Hare may direct; and the Freedmen’s branch 
of the Woman's Auxiliary,it being her particular desire that 
no part of these bequests shall be sent to the Board of Mis- 
sions,but that the same shall be used under the discretion of 
the women of eachbranch. Onthe death of the samesister, 
$28,000 is to go the American Church Building Fund. To 
the Episcopal Hospital, $12,000 is given to endow two beds 
to the memory of her husband and herself, (preferably in 
the incurable department) and provides for placing a 
tablet on the wall, with a proper inscription and in the 
names of Frederic and Elizabeth Mathieu Graff. After 
the death of her sister in-law, Henrietta Graff, $25,000 goes 

to the gereral Board of Missions for work among the 
colored people. Onthe death of Netta Graff Gilder and 
Charles Frederic Graff, the undivided fifth part of the real 
estate of Frederic Graff, Sr., is to be devoted to diocesan 
missions of the diocese of Pennsylvania; also on the deaths 
of the same, without issue, $20,0co to the general Board of 
Missions for foreign iissions, and a like sum ($20,000) for 
domestic missions; on the death of Joseph T. Brobson, 
a part of a trust fund, viz., $2,000 to the Bishops’ Fund 
heretofore named. She directs her executor to placea 
memorial window to herself in St. James’ church, to cor- 
respond with her husbdnd’s, and suggests as the subject, 
‘‘the beginning of Gloriain Excelsis sung by angels.” Her 
residuary estate is to be equally divided between the 
Z ological Society and the Franklin Institute, to be used 
by each for building purposes andin the name of Fred- 
eric Graff. 


Diocesan News 


Chicago 


The Bishop will hold a Quiet Day for women at the ca- 
thedral, on Tuesday, March 17th, beginning at 10 0’clock 
A.M., and continuing untilgp.m. A light luncheon will 
be furnished in the mission house at one o’clock. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
was held at the Church Club rooms on Thursday, March 
5th, atuoon. The Rev. Dr. Fleetwood, rector of Water- 
man Hall, the diocesan school for girls, made an address 
upon educational work. 


On Sunday evening, March 8th, the Rev. Walter Han- 
cock, of St. James’ church, preached the sermon in St. 
Peter's church. 


The noon day Lenten services in the Masonic Temple, 
during the present week, are being conducted by the Rev. 
Thaddeus A. Snively, rector of St. Chrysostom’s church. 


The Hon. Charles L. Hutchinson has been elected a vice- 
president of the Egypt Exploration Fund for the United 
States. He was nominated by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, 
of Boston, the other vice-president, and was unanimously 
chosen by the annual meeting in London. The society has 
many friends in Chicago, and should have more subscrib- 
ers to its important work and interesting volumes. 


Oa Thursday, March sth, occurred the burial of Mrs. T. 
M. Hibbard (a notice of whvse death is given elsewhere in 
this paper) for many years a devout member of the church 
of the Ascension, Chicago. The funeral was held in All 
Saints’ church, Ravenswood. The Rey. E. M. Thompson 
read the the Burial Service,after which the Rev. Francis J. 
Hall celebrated a Requiem. The Rey. E. A. Larrabee said 
the Committal at the grave in Rose Hill cemetery. Miss 
Little, an old friend, sang the beautiful hymn, ‘‘Lead,kind- 
ly Light.” Mrs. Hibbard was well known in Chicago and 
was loved by all who knew her, 


The Diving Church 


Washin gton (D. C.) 


The regular monthly meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
was held in St. John’s parish hall on Tuesday, March 4th, 
and was one of great interest. Delegates were present 
from 13 parishes, and reports made of boxes sent, or in 
preparation, which will carry comfort to many homes in 
various parts of the mission field. For many years there 
has been a District of Columbia branch of the auxiliary, 
separate from, but working in harmony,with the Maryland 
diocesan branch, so that little change was needed to con- 
form it to the new order of things, but the formation of the: 
new diocese seems to have put new life into this, asit 
doubtless will into all, Church work. The monthly meet- 
ings have never been so well attended as during this win- 
ter. Aletter wasread from the Bishop-elect, warmly ex: 
pressing his appreciation of a message of welcomesent to 
him, speaking of the deep interest he has always felt in 
the work of the auxiliary,and accepting an invitation to be 
present and make an address at the closing service of the 
Washington branchin May. Mrs. Davenport, wife of the 
rector of the church at Anacostia, made a strong appeal 
to the ladies present for interest in the Salt Air Home for 
children at Colonial Beach on the lower Potomac. It was 
opened last year, as asummer home, by the Daughters of 
the King, of which Mrs. Davenport is president, but it is 
intended to makeit a permanent shelter for homeless lit- 
tle ones, and there is great need for it, for the only place in 
Washington where stich children can be cared for under 
Churchly influences, is St. Join’s Orphanage which is al- 
ways filled to its utmost capacity. 

A Quiet Day for women. arranged by the auxiliary, will 
be held in Christ church, Georgetown, the Rev. A. R. 
Stuart. rector, on March 19th, conducted by the Rev. C. A. 
Jessup of St. Paul’s, Baltimore. Special intercessions will 
bs offered for the Bishop to be consecrated the following 
week, and the offerings will be for missions within the new 
diocese. 

The handsome new building of St. Thomas’ church, at 
the corner of 18th and Madison sts., has been steadily but 
slowly growing toward completion. About $30,000 have 
been expended upon it, and it is thought that a renewed 
and vigorous effort will finish it within the year. Aspec- 
ial parish meeting to consider the ways and means of ac- 
complishing this result is to be held this week at St. 
Thomas’ chapel. 

The Rev. A. J. Graham, rector of St. Mark’s church, hav- 
ing returned froma visit to Indianapolis, to which city he 
has been called to be rector of Christ church and dean of 
Grace cathedral, has tendered his resignation as rector of 
St. Mark’s to the vestry. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinloch Nelson, D.D., Bishop 

The negroes of the old rice fislds on the Little Ogee- 
chee, Chatham Co., “have had three Zvery bad winters. 
They area patient and uncomplaining folk. Ona recent 
visitation the Bishop had 90 communicants. ‘(They num- 
ber 150, at least.) The Churchisto them the emblem of 
peace, plenty, and future good. Nothing else so affects 
their life. Old St. Mark’s is nearly in pieces; the walls and 
the floor are nearly as transparent as the windows; it is 
not worth repairing. The people are urgent for anew 
and better building. They are willing to help themselves. 
While living on rice and potatoes, many of them ‘not 
greasing their mouths once a week,” and ‘“‘thankful to God 
for life,” they have raised out of their small earnings, and 
paid over for the new church, $160! The last offering 
presented was as follows: Coll:ctions for Building Fund, 
$10.60; loose change, $190; eggs, seven dozen. To hear 
these people sing 

‘‘Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease”’ 

was simply pathetic. One would have thought it the sor- 
row of luxurious sinners, confessing that they are gluttons 
and wine-bibbers, but for the tattered garments, the shoe- 
less feet, and multiplied tokens of poverty. For these peo- 
ple the Bishop makes an appeal in another column. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, 8.T.D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
MARCH 
22. A.M, Brookline, All Saints’ church; P.M, Boston, church 
of St. John the Evangelist; evening, Newton,Grace church, 
24. Evening, Winchester, church of the Epiphany. 


25. P. M., Salem, Grace church; evening, Peabody, St. Paul’s 
church, 


27. P.M,Groton, St. John’s chapel; evening, Fitchburg, Christ 
church. 


29. Boston, A.M. Emmanuel church; P.M, St Paul’s church; 
Evening, Chelsea, St. Luke’s church. 

32. Evening,South Boston, church of the Redeemer. 

3r. Evening, Medford, Grace church, 

Boston.—At the last meeting of the Sunday School Insti- 
tute, the Rev. John W. Suter made an address on “'The Sun, 
day school, and what it should be.” He advocated system- 
atic teaching of religion init, and regularly trained and 
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paid teachers. There should be special services for children, 
but no Sunday schoolconcerts. The kindergarten depart- 
m2nt should be governed by kindergarten principles. Make 
the Sunday school interesting, ard use such tools as chil- 
dren can respect. Mr. George C. Thomas, of Philadelphia, 
spoke upon ‘‘The Sunday school as a necessity in the 
Church.” He defined its use from the Prayer Book, and 
urged the matter of Confirmation to be kept before the 
minds of the children. The scholarsshould be instructed 
in the services of the Church, and in the Catechism little 
by little. The new executive committee is composed of 
he Rev. Messrs. C. J. Ketchum, R. Kidner, Philo W. 
Sprague, Samuel G. Babcock, John Matteson, and Hon. W. 
W. Doherty. 
Mrs. Ruth A. Beech has given $509 to City Missions; Mrs, 
John M. Welsh, $500; Mr. Edward A. Strong. $1co; Mr. John 
G. Wright, $100; and Mrs. W. V. Keller, $150. 


NEEDHAM. —Bishop Lawrence made his first cfficial visi- 
tation in Christ church, Feb. 26th. The rector, the Rev. 
Frederick Pember, presented 29 candidates for Confirma- 
tion, 13 men and 16 women. The congregation numbered 
about 600. Aremarkably good choir, entirely of Church . 
members, under the direction of Mr. Geo. B. Towle, does 
excellent service. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


SMETHPORT.—The third monthly @hoir festival of the 
parish was given in St. Luke’s church, on Sunday evening, 
March 1st. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis sung were 
by Goss, and the anthem was Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hear my 
prayer.” ; 


City.—On Friday evenings at Trinity church there are 
special musical services, Mendelssohn’s cantata, ‘‘Lauda 
Sion,” being alternated with miscellaneous selections suit- 
able for the season. 


WaRREN.—The Bishop made his visitation to Trinity 
memorial church on Saturday evening, Feb. 29th, preach- 
ing and confirming a class of 24 candidates. On the morn- 
ing of the following day the Bishop also preached and cel- 
ebrated the Holy Communion. In the evening of the same 
day he visited Corry, and administered the Apostolic rite 
of Confirmation to ten candidates. 


East Carolina 
Alfred A. Watson. D. D., Bishop 
The new chapel which has just been built in Newberne, 


by a Churchwoman, as a memorial to her husband and ' 


child, is to be known as ‘All Saints.” 


A diminutive church, but pretty withal, is the church of 
the Good Shepherd, Winfall, measuring 20 by 30 feet, with 
a chancel 12 by 12, vestry room 12 by 8, and a tower 8 by 8 
onits base. The lot was given by Mr. E. Leigh; the win- 
dows, of cathedral glass, and the bell, by Mr. B. S. Hos- 
kins, of New York, and various other gifts by different 
persons. Charcel furniture and font are yet needed. The 
first service was held Jan. 8th, and the Rev. Henry Win- 
gate, of Hartford, will give services twice a month. 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 


The service in commemoration ot Washington’s birthday 
was held in the cathedral of Denver, the evening of Feb. 
23rd. The preacher was the chaplain, the Rey. Frank S. 
Spalding. The discourse was a masterly one, delivered 
without notes. on the character of Washington. The Sons 
of the Revolution, numbering about 80, entered the church, 
with clergy and choir,iu procession. The Daughters of 
the Revolution were also present in force. The Bishop 
presided in the services and presented the medals to the 
two who had written the best essay, of which the first prize 
went to a cadet of Jarvis fiall. The offerings were for Po- 
hick, W. Va. 

A very interesting convocation of the deanery of Denver 
was held in All Saints’ chapel, on the r1th and 12th ot Feb. 
A Sunday school convocation was formed. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

The 66th session of the Greenville convocation was held 
in the church of the Nativity, commencing Feb. 12th and 
continuing three days. It was preceded by a service held 
Tuesday night, the Rev. Dr. Evans preaching. The fol. 
lowing morning there was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, and the Rev. W. T. Capers delivered the convoca- 
tion sermon. There were present six of the clergy and four 
of the laity, besides a few visitors. The Rev. T. D. Bratton 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer, and Willington 
was selected for the next meeting of convocation, August 
19th. An essay was read on ‘‘How shall the Church com- 
mend herself to all sorts and conditions of men?” and was 
ably discussed by Drs. Porter and Evans, and others. A 
communication from the Columbia convocation was pre- 
sented, proposing that the two bodies unite in securing an 
evangelist. The proposal met with hearty approval, and 


resolutions were adopted looking to the carrying of this 


proposal into effect. 
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The Rev. Thomas P. Baker and bride received a warm 
welcome, on their return from their wedding trip, from 
their parishioners in St. David’s church, Cheraw, of which 
he had recently become rector. During their absence the 
rectory had been undergoing improvements. A new 
kitchen was built, the wood-work painted, and thorough 
repairs made, making the building one of the most desir- 
able houses inthe town. Mr. Baker willalso have charg2 
of Trinity church, Society Hill, and the missionat Bennetts- 
ville, where there is no church building, but steps are now 
being taken to erect one. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
West Point.—Bishop Potter made a visitation of the 
Military Academy on the 2nd Sunday in Lent, March rst, 
and held service in the Academy chapel. 
New BRIGHTON.—The archdeaconry of Richmond met at 


Christ church, Wednesday, Feb. 26th. Routine business 
was transacted. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Nelson 8. Rulison, D,D., Bishop 
Soutn BETHLEHEM.—Interesting exercises were held in 
the Packer memorial church of Lehigh University on 
Washington’s birthday. Prof. W. C. Thayer, of the depart- 
ment of English, read an essay on modern movements in 
European literature. Bishop Rulison read extracts frcm 
Washington’s farewell address. Music appropriate to the 
day was provided by J. T. Walle, organist to the univer- 
sity. President Drown read the roll of honor of the 
senior class. 


Western Michigan 
Geo, D. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


The Rev. Dr. W. H. Van Antwerp is now rector of Grace 
church, Holland, and was recently tendered a reception at 
the home of C.S. Stevenson. The Rev. M. H. Martin, 
formerly in charge at Holland, now devotes two Sundays 
in the month to St. James’ church, Rockford. 


On the znd Sunday after the Epiphany, the Rev. Dr. J. 
N. Rippey, rector of St. Paul’s church, E)k Rapids, com- 
memorated the 25th anniversary of his ordination to the 
priesthood by a special Eucharistic service and a sermon, 
in which he set forth the office and work of a priest in the 
Church of God. On Monday night, the members of the 
parish and others, to the number of about 100, gathered at 
the rectory for the purpose of extending congratulations 
to the rector. 


The Rev. James S. Stone, S.T.D., of St. James’ church, 
Chicago,conducted the pre-Lenten Retreat for the clergy, 
_ in the church of the Good Shepherd, Allegan, Feb. 11-12. 
The sermon preached Tuesday evening to a good congre- 
gation, was for the encouragement of those who had but 
little to offer the Master. Five barley loaves and two 
small fishes, blessed by the Lord, may, even now, feeda 
multitude. The meditations Wednesday on the ‘‘Helps and 
hindrances to the work of the clergy,” were fully appreci- 
ated by those in attendance. The sermon on'‘The Church, 
the bride of Christ,” preached Wednesday evening, was 
thoughtful and eloquent. Much regret was expressed 
that Dr. Stone was unable to conduct the Quiet Day for 
women on Thursday. The Rev. Messrs. Law, Lucas, and 
Beckwith made addresses. The Bishop was unable to at- 
tend. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D. Bishop 


Fairfield archdeaconry, the parish of St. John, at Stam- 
ford, and the diocese of Connecticut, to say nothing of the 
Church at large, have met with a sad loss in the sudden 
death of the Rev. William Tatlock, D.D., who entered into 
the rest of Paradise on Tuesday, 3rd inst., at the age of 63 
years. Dr. Tatlock has been for 30 years rector of St. 
John’s parish, Stamford, has served for a long time as 
archdeacon of Fairfield Co., and also for many years as 
president of the Standing Committee of the diocese. He 
was likewise connected with the House of Bishops, in an 
official capacity, for 25 years; first as assistant secretary, 
and later, atter Dr. Henry C. Potter was made assistant 
Bishop of New York, secretary, which office he held until 
his resignation at the Convention of 1892. At the time of 
his death, Dr. Tatlock had just returned from a trip to 
Venezuela, undertaken at the invitation of a friend. He 
was taken ill on the journey, and came home in such feeble 
health that he was unable to take up his duties, although 
no one looked for so sudden a termination of his earthly 
term of service. On Friday afternoon, the 6th inst., a large 
concourse of people gathered in St. John’s church, Stam- 
ford, to pay the last loving tribute to the faithful rector, 
the respected citizen, and devoted friend,who had been an 
important part of Stamford life for many years. Bishop 
Williams, the venerable Diocesan, read the Sentences, the 
choir of the parish chanted the Burial Psalms, Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Hart of Trinity College,and secretary of the House 
of Bishops, read the lesson, and Rev. F. W. Brathwaite 
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said the Creed and prayers, Bishop Williams pronouncing 
the Benediction. The Committal was said by Bishop Wil- 
liams, assisted by the Bishop of New York. After the ser- 
vice, the clergy met inthe parish house, and appointed a 
committee consisting of the archdeacons of the diocese, 
with instructions to draft an appropriate “minute,” to be 
sent to the family of Dr. Tatlock and alsoto be published 
in the Church papers. Besides the congregation of lay 
people which filled every seat in the church, there were 
present about 75 clergy from this and other dioceses. The 
flag at half mast on the public staff spoke volumes for the 
estimation in which Dr. Tatlock was held by his fellow citi- 
zens. And now he is gathered to his fathers, ‘ having the 
testimony of a good conscience; in the communion of the 
Catholic Church; in the confidence of a certain faith; in the 
comfort of a reasonable, religious, and holy hope; in favor 
with God, and in perfect charity with all the world.” 


New Haven.—The united Lenten services of New Haven 
are to be held this year in Trinity church, the Rev. George 
William Douglass, S.T.D ,rector. The preachers areas fol- 
lows: The Rev. E. S. Lines, of New Haven; the Rev. Dr. Van 
De Water, of New York; the Rev. Mr. Grosvenor, of New 
York; the Rev. Dr. Chauncy Brewster, of Brooklyn; the 
Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken, of England; the Rev. Dr. Batter- 
shall, of Albany; the Rev Father Barbour, of New York. 
These services areon the Wednesday evenings in Lent. 
The parishes have also daily Lenten services, weekly and 
holy day Celebrations, and other services, among which 
which may be mentioned a sermon to men only by Dr. Van 
De Water, Feb. 28th. 

The Rev. Mr. Aitken will address the students of Yale 
University prior to his sermon in the aforementioned 
course. Confirmation will be administered March 15th, and 
Holy Baptism on Easter eve. The Yale Berkeley As- 
sociation are enjoying a course of sermons this year, and 
among the preachers may be noted the names of Dean 
Robbins, of Albany cathedral, and Bishop Seymour, of 
the diocese of Springfield. Christ church, the Rev. G. 
Brinley Morgan, rector, is to have an assistant. 


Soutnern ywirginia 
Alfred Magill Randolpb D.D., LL.D. Bishop 


A ten-day’s Mission which has been going on at Grace 
church, Lynchburg, was concluded Feb. 14. The mis- 
sioner was the Rev. K. Mackenzie, Jr., of Westport, Conn. 
From every point of view, the Mission is corsidered a 
great success. The missioner held several services every 
day. The afternoon services were devoted to the Sunday 
school teachers and pupils, the Woman’s and Junior Auxil- 
iaries and missions, and the service Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. gth, was for men only,and 4id not lack of attendance. 


On Monday Feb. 17th, a service was held in St. Paul’s 
church, Petersburg, by the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the 
Rev. A. W. Barr, of Suffolk, making the address, and an 
eloquent appeal for the consecration of young men to the 
service of the King. 

Grace church, Petersburg,is to have a vested choir, 
which has been in training for some time and is expected 
to be in readiness for Easter. It has about 70 voices. 


Bishop Randolph visited the church of the Epiphany, 
Danville, on Sunday morning, Feb. 23d, preached and con- 
firmed 15 candidates. The same night he preached, and 
confirmed two in St. George’s church, Neapolis. 


Maryland 
(William Paret. D.D.. LL.D. Bishop 


BALTIMORE —In the chapel of St. John Baptist, which is 
now under the control of St. Paul’s church, 30 persons were 
confirmed Sunday, March 1st, by Bishop Paret. The ma- 
jority were adults, and there are in this church only 133 
communicants, 


CATONSVILLE.—The Men’s Association of St. Timothy’s 
parish has been formed, withthe Rev. Percy F. Hall, the 
rector, as president; Blanchard Randall, vice-president; 
David H. Metz, secretary, and Albert Smith, treasurer. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 
GREENSBORO —Th¢ Rev. Edward R. Rich, rector of Holy 
Trinity parish, has accepted the invitation of the vestry of 
Christ church, Denton, to hold services once a week, on 
Sunday afternoons. Christ church is without a permanent 
rector. 


ELKTon.—Mrs. Margaret S. Mitchell, aged 78 years, the 
highly esteemed mother of ex Senator Wirt, a vestryman 
of Trinity parish, died Feb. 15th, after being ill more than 
a week. Mrs. Mitchell was the daughter of Perrigrine 
Biddle. She was married three times, her first husband 
being William D. Mercer; her second was Dr. John W. 
Wirt, and her third the Rev. H. B Mitchell, for many years 
rector of Trinity church, Elkton. 

Mr. Levi O. Cameron, of Zion, is preparing plans to be 
submitted to a committee of Trinity church fortheerection 
of a new church, to take the place of the one destroyed by 
fire Sunday morning, Jan. 12th, as recorded in these col- 
umuns, 
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New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

RAuway.—One of the most disastrous fires that have oc- 
curred here for many years, broke out at midnight, March 
4th, consuming the pretty church of the Holy Comforter. 
A pipe organ, valued at $4 000, had just been purchased, 
and was being putin position. The origin of the fireisa 
mystery, the organist who left the building at a late hour, 
stating that allseemed safe when he retired. The church 
was built in 1873, chiefly through the liberality of the late 
Ralph Marsh wao donated the land, and gave $10,000 for 
the building. The building was insured for only $4 000. 
It will, however, probably be soon rebuilt. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The quarterly meeting of the Board of Missions was held 
at Canton on the oth and roth ult. Onthe evening of the 
oh, Evening Prayer was said by Archdeacon Mayo, Dean 
Jeffords, and the Rev. A. Bailey Hill. Bishop Burgess 
gave an address on ‘‘The seed and the sower.” Mr. Boni- 
face, a lay member of the board, spoke with an earnest 
simplicity on ‘‘Life’s obligation.” The following morning 
the Bishop celebrated the Holy Communion. The Rev. 
Dr. Sweet preached a devotional and practical sermon on 
“The presentation of Christ in the Temple.” In the after- 
noon a business meeting of the board was held, and in the 
evening another public meeting, the Bishop presiding. 
Addresses were given by the Rev. A. Bailey Hill, on the 
subject, ‘‘The Church going to localities where Christian 
bodies have long been settled;” Archdeacon Mayo, on 
“The permanent mission work of the diocese;” the Very 
Rev. Sydney G. Jeffords, Dean of Peoria, on ‘Work, past, 
present, and future, in Canton.” The services were vigor- 
ous and earnest, and of a character to help and encourage 
the work of the devout and earnest missionary at Canton, 
the Rev. F. A. Gould. 


Lexington 
Lewis W. Burton, D.D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 


MARCH 
1z, Lexington. 
1s, Lexington: A. M., Christchurch; P. M., Brotherhood ser- 


mon, 
16. Georgetown. 18 Lawrenceburg. 
19. Harrodsburg. 2x Lexington. 
22, Lexing:on: A.M, St. John’s; P. M., St. Andrew’s. 
23. Winchester. 25. Mt, Sterling, 
27-29 Frankfort. 

Indiana 


John Hazen White, D. D., Bishop 


The Bishop has spent the month of February in makirg a 
systematic visitation of the southern half of the diocese. 
AtSt. James’, Vincennes, Feb. 2nd, he found a deep interest, 
and confirmed two. A large congregation assembled in 
St. Matthew’s, Worthington, on the ath, 7 being confirmed. 
St. Stephen’s, New Harmony, is prospering under the 
Rev. E. R. Earl who presented 7 for Contirmation. Mt. 
Vernon, although without arector, shows increasing inter- 
est. Six were confirmed in St. Paul's, Evansville, 
where the Bishop addressed the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Splendid work is being done by the Rey. Palin Saxby at 
Cannelton, who presented 33 for Confirmation, making 69 
within the year. Thenew stone church at New Albany is 
making progress toward completion, and will be a credit 
to the parish and the city. Ten were confirmed at St. 
Paul’s, Jeffersonville, on the 17th. Madison, under the 
Rev. W. H. Bamford, is holding its own, seven being con- 
firmed. Aurora and Lawrenceburg, under tre Rev. A. Q. 
Davis, promise improvement. 

In Indianapolis, in addition to the daily services in all 
the churches, there is a special noon-day business mer’s 


“service in Christ church, at which five-minute addresses 


are made by some of the city clergy. The Rev. G. A. Car- 
stensen, of St. Paul, has arranged a series of weekly ser- 
mons, on Thursday evenings during Lent, the preachers 
being,in order: The Rev. Dudley Rhodes, D.D., the Rev. 
Cameron Marn, D.D., Bishop Dudley, Bishop Tuttle, the 
Rev. J. S. Stone, and the Rev. W. Prall,D D. Good sized 
congregations have thus far been present. 

Howe School, Lima, the Rev. J. H. McKenzie, rector, bas 
been the recipient of two timely gifts forthe enlargement 
ofits plant. For the first timein the history of the school, 
boys have been turned away tor the want of room. The 
present buildings accommodate so boys. By the use of a 
cottage near by 18 more boys have been accommodated 
this year. Mr. James B. Howe, brother of the founder of 
the school, has given $10,000 for a new gymnasium and dor- 
mitory. Following this gift, and to complete the enlarge- 
ment, Mr. Howe’s nephew, Dr. Clarence F. Blake, of Bos- 
ton, gave $6,000 for a new dining hall. These buildings 
will be called the James B. Howe Hall and Blake Hall. A 
new chapel is also provided for. With these additions the 
Howe School will be thoroughly equipped in every way 
and will be able to provide superior accommodations and 
the best advantages for boys and young men. 
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Chicago, March 14, 1896 


Rey. C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprictor 


At this season several thousand 
subscriptions fall due. Subscribers 
who forward renewals without wait- 
ing for a bill will confer a great fa- 
vor on the publisher. It will lighten 
his work and expense. The mail- 
ing tag on the wrapper (or paper) 
shows to what date the subscription 
is paid. 


The Passing of Mormonism 


The admission of Utah as a State, with at least 
formal prohibition of polygamy, marks the begin- 
ning of the end of one of the greatest and most 
persistent frauds of the century. For more than 
a generation it held and ruled a territorial empire 
under traditions and customs in conflict with the 
laws of the United States and in defiance of the 
moral sense of the civilized world. In the name 
of religion, with its seven devils it possessed the 
land, establishing an informal oligarchy of greed 
and lust, and for a time maintaining it by the 
assassination and slaughter of those who came 
under its ban. The monster is not dead, but its 
claws are clipped and its fangs are broken. 

Like every great heresy and fraud, Mormonism 
has a fragment of truth. A lie, like a kite, never 
flies high without a tail. Joseph Smith managed, 
as the old Manichzans did, to keep up a pretense 
of Christianity, while he brought in the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, to help on the new sect of which 
he was the prophet and quartermaster. It was a 
combination of truth and falsehood, religion and 
superstition, that was well calculated to lead cap- 
tive the weak andignorant. It excited the mind 
by its appeals to the imagination, its pretended 
relation to antiquity, its claim to supernatural 
origin; it engaged the superstitious by its pretend- 
ed marvels and miracles; it offered infallible guid- 
ance to the weak, sensual indulgence to the coarse, 
power to the ambitious, wealth to the covetous. 

We can hardly credit Joseph Smith with the 
genius to originate such ascheme. He blundered 
into it, little by little, following a fanatical instinct 
and a native cunning that would have made him a 
first-class rascal in any wicked enterprise, had he 
not been too lazy to work. He had his first vis- 
ion at a “revival” in Ohio. Among his earliest 
revelations to his followers was an order to his 
“church” to support him; another was soon an- 
nounced that they should build him a house; an- 
other that they should provide him with food and 
raiment, ‘‘and whatsover things he needeth to ac- 
complish the work wherewith I have commanded 
him.” He managed a store, a mill, a bank, and 
various trading enterprises, on capital that was 
tithed from ‘‘the saints,” and the profits were 
chiefly enjoyed by his own family. He failed and 
was indicted for swindling; fled to Missouri, 
whence he and his band were driven to Illinois in 
1838, by an outraged community. At Nauvoo the 
elect” increased and prospered, until they num- 
bered about 20,000. Smith was absolute monarch, 
and used his power to gratify his greed and lust. 
The end of the Mormon business in Illinois was 
the shooting of the lecherous impostor by a mob. 
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Mormonism was cradled in deceit, fed by fraud, 
defended by violence. Brigham Young, if possi- 
ble, bettered the example of the “saintly” Smith. 
He was an avaricious, shrewd, self-willed tyrant. 
He had his reward and enjoyed his power, to the 
full. There is nothing to soften the picture. The 
poor dupes of these self-styled prophets toiled 
and died to support them and their harems. 

That this contemptible imposture should have 
commanded such a following and acquired such a 
power, at first thought is amazing. The analysis 
that we have given may help to explainit. We 
have signs, many, that a large class of the human 
family exist to be humbugged; they will have it 
so,in one way or another; and there are found 
enough unprincipled men to supply them with 
what they crave, in religion, in politics, in busi- 
ness, in society. Mormonism is the great fraud 
of the century, inasmuch as it combines all kinds 
and departments of fraud in one gigantic swindle. 
Had it been promulgated by a man of genius, and 
been managed by well-trained minds, and with res- 
pectable morality, it is startling to think to what 
proportions it might have grown. As it has been, 
the character of its leaders and prophets, their 
ignorance, greed, and vileness, have made its final 
success impossible. 


The Salvation Army. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth have, it appears, 
crossed the Rubicon, and taken definite steps to 
lead out a schism from the parent body in order 
to form a new ‘‘Salvation Army” of their own. 
Since they have substantially violated the funda- 
mental principle of obedience, tke one thing 
which has made the Salvation movement strong, 
it is hard to see what they can effectively substi- 
tute for itin their new undertaking. Ballington 
Booth can hardly claim for himself what he re- 
fuses to his father. Provision, it would seem, 
would have to be made for the case of those who 
decline to change their sphere of labor at the dic- 
tation of the chief authority or to work on any 
other lines than their own. 

Mr. Booth does not believe that ‘‘in union there 
is strength.” He is reported to have said that 
there is room in the United States for one hun- 
dred Salvation Armies. It is evident already that 
there is room for one hundred Christian sects, but 
it is not so evident that it is for the advantage of 
Christianity that one hundred sects should exist. 
The people in New York who held a meeting a 
while ago in the interests of the Ballington Booths 
have done the ‘‘Salvation” cause an ill turn. It is 
possible that the gentlemen who took part in that 
meeting did not foresee the present outcome. And 
it is not impossible that Mr. Booth is destined to 
discover that while the ‘‘world’s people” have 
been forward enough in egging him on to this 
final break with his father, the ‘‘General,’’ they 
will not be so ready after awhile to encourage 
his new undertaking. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. For “Sal- 
vationism” as a form of the Christian religion we 
have but scanty respect. Nevertheless, we fully 
recognize the fact that it has fulfilled a mission. 
As a humanitarian institution, it is worthy of 
much praise. As showing to the world anew the 
possibilities of an organization based upon entire 
self-sacrifice and unquestioning obedience, its tes- 
timony has been of immense value. It has also 
drawn emphatic attention to the neglect of the 
Christian Church to minister in any effective man- 
ner to the lowest and poorest of the population. 
In such ways it has fulfilled a certain prophetic 
mission, and the lessons it has taught cannot be 
lost, whatever may be the fate of the organization 
itself. Meagre and defective as its presentation 
of Christian truth may be,it may be to some souls 
the introduction to something higher. But the 
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chief merit of the Salvation Army is, as we have 
said, in the message and admonition it has brought 
to the Church. It is for this reason that we have 
been led to these reflections, and it is for this rea- 
son that we sincerely regret the present turn of 
affairs. 


The New Gospel 


A Unitarian minister in a large town not many 
hundred miles from Chicago, had some misunder- 
standing with his congregation, which being ad- 
justed, he thought it well to expound to them the 
principles of his leadership and the ideas which he 
considered himself called upon to develop. His 
particular ‘“‘Church,” he said, had for many years 
stood for ‘‘what is spiritually best and choicest.” 
He thought the wider purposes of his leadership 
had not been understood. He compares himself 
to a chosen guide leading a company of people 
through a trackless wilderness. ‘‘They can see 
no reason or intelligence in tortuous windings 
among things strange, but the guide knows his 
way and has a clear purpose.” Thus it seems they 
have only to trust him absolutely and they will 
come out somewhere! He goes on to say that his 
congregation had heard some strange language 
from him during the last five years, “unknown in 
the older preaching,’’suchas ‘“‘biology,” ‘‘anthro- 
pology,” ‘‘sociology,” and the like. They had 


made many incursions into the domains of scien- 


tific specialists. : 

Asif it had not been enough to accept him with 
implicit trust as a guide “through a trackless wil- 
derness,” he went on to take credit to himself as 
having successfully fulfilled another function: «I 
have had to create in you the power to grasp and 
understand these new themes, utterly strange to 
many of you. But you know more about them 
than you did eight years ago.” Finally, he pro- 
ceeds to compliment his congregation—and some- 
body else—in language, the full force of which, it 
is to be hoped, there were some among his hear- 
ers who had humor enough to understand. He 
said he considered them the best and most compe- 
tent listeners in thecountry. “You can follow me,” 
he said, ‘‘in a fifty-minute discourse of as close 
work as my trained mind is capable. You can 
listen without seeming to be tired out, to dis- 
courses that would vanquish every Chicago audi- 
ence, Save possibly three.” Surely it must be a 
wrongheaded congregation that could complain of 
such a preacher as this—fully equal, on his own 
testimony, to the best in Chicago! 

But it is rather puzzling to understand why lec- 
tures on biology, anthropology and sociology 
should be accepted as a Gospel, or why it should 
be thought fit to have a “minister” to expound 
such subjects. When this new Gospel shall have 
fully taken the place of the old, it is sure to be 
seen that ministers must give way to scientific 
experts. We expect to hear after awhile that 
such Sunday lecturers are conducting experiments 
in chemistry or physics on the pulpit platform, 
or illustrating their themes with the familiar dia- 
grams of the class-room. To keep up with the 
times there should be a set of Crook’s tubes and 
some Roentgen experiments. A personal God, a 
loving Saviour, the forgiveness of sins, the Resur- 
rection, the Judgment to come, and the life of the 
eternal world,—these themes are become anti- 
quated. To such ‘trained minds” as that of our 
preacher, these things are little better than old 
wives’ fables. But after all,we do not believe 
that the world has outgrown the old-fashioned 
Gospel. Sin and sorrow remain, and the instinc- 
tive feeling after a world unseen, and the undying 
hope of immortality; and some day there is a re- 
vulsion from the husks upon which so many are 
being persuaded to feed, and men seek to return 
again to the old paths. 


Marchji4, 1896 


a Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 
LV. 


I heard a bishop say not long ago that he thought 
some one ought to write a popular article on Christian 
Science, that he found it everywhere among his par- 
ishes, and among very cultivated people; ‘that it was 
utterly destroying their faith inthe Church as the Body 
of Christ, and that Very many once devout Church- 
men had given up all attendance on the services of 
the Church. Let metry my hand at afew thoughts 
about it. 

How strange it is that this curious and very ancient 
delusion, almost as old as man, should have taken a 
new lease of life in this nineteenth century, and be 
flourishing in the very midst of a country which con- 
siders itself the most enlightened and advanced in 
the world. Theonly thing about it which makes it 
of any importance to Churchmen is that just as in an- 
cient Greece they connected the god Esculapius with 
it, and in France the abbe Paris, so now they connect 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ with it and make a 
belief in it tantamount to a nobler and grander belief 
in Him. I wish to say frankly that the books of the 
high priestess of the sect are couched in such singular 
English, and in such occult, involved, and inconse- 
quent details, that I am not able to graspthecontents, 
owing doubtless to my weakness of mind, so that I 
judge of the system from talks with several of its de- 
vout professors and from magazine articles for and 
against. Far be it from me to deride what seems tobe 
the earnest and conscientious belief of hundreds of 
welleducated and high-minded people who are lead- 
ing pure and good lives, but this is a new system of 
religion, quite subversive of the Catholic Faith, and 
we have a right to criticise it, and expose the un- 
founded assumptions on which it rests. 

The main idea seems to be that a true and devout 
faith in the divine healing power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and a submission of our will to His will, is 
sufficient to cure any disease, if there be such a thing 
as disease, which may attack this humanframe, with- 
out the use of drugs, or the need of skilled medical 
advisers. Some of the priests of the new dogma go 
much further. They say that our last enemy death can 
be waved back at our will, and that we can live very 
much longer than we do, if we will only believe that 
wecan. Nay, one priestess highin the order, was 
heard by afriend of mine to say the other day in a 
public lecture that her faith and trust were so su- 
preme that she could surround herself with an ‘‘aura” 
which would keep away all evil from her and hers. 
She particularized among these evils the falling of 
stones from a house, or the possibility of burglars en- 
tering her house. It seems only necessary to State 
such folly. It carries its own refutation withit. If 
the lady has such powers some bank ought immedi- 
ately to engage her at avast salary to guard their 
treasures. 

Let me begin by acknowledging that there are very 
many diseases which cai be cured and are often more 
likely to be cured by an exercise of the will and of the 
faith (not necessarily religious), than by any drugs or 
any surgical operations. Among these are all nervous 
affections, some forms of paralysis, and affections of 
the arms and legs, some classes of tumors, and some 
eruptions of the skin. There may be many more. I 
am not anexpert. I speak only of those I have no- 
ticed. Here is anexample: A girl was brought to St. 
Luke’s Hospital who had not walked for years, and 
whocould not possibly put her foot to the ground. 
Dr. Owens examined it, and said to her, ‘‘Rise up and 
walk.” ‘But Icannot, it is impossible, I have not 
walked for many years.’”’ ‘‘But you must trust me,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘I know you can, you have put your- 
self under my care, and you must do whatI say.” 
And lo, she gotup and walked several steps, andina 
few days went home cured. Now the doctor never 
mentioned Christianity to her, orany divine help, and 
it did not come into the question at all, but if she had 
gone to a Christian Science doctor, he would have 
talked toher about faith in Christ the Healer, and the 
belief that sickness was just the fiction of an evil 
mind, and that she must throw all that evil off, and 
she would have thought she didit, andthe result would 
have been heralded everywhere as a wonderful tri- 
umph of healing brought about by the faith cure; 
_ whereas it was simply faith in Dr. Owens. If you can 
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only muster the faith to try anything in these curious 
diseases which affect mind as well as body, and the 
body often through the mind, you will very often be 
cured. 

At Athens, before Christ, there was a shrine of Es- 
culapius and a famous statue which cured diseases. If 
you were afflicted, you journeyed thither, though you 
could have ‘‘absent treatment,” for there was a guild 
of people who, for a consideration, said the prayers 
and went through the necessary ceremonies for you. 
On your arrival, you offered money—quite as necessa- 
ry then as now—you followed the rituallaid down, and 
in nine days you were cured—or you were not, for the 
list of the non-cured, then as now, was kept carefully 
in the background. The records of the cures at this 
shrine are extant and are very wonderful, but they 
are not at all peculiar. The faith cure has existed at 
all times and in all latitudes, the same among pagans, 
Christians and Turks, and all have the very same 
characteristics. The goings on at Lourdes are ex- 
actly the same as those which went on at Athens, 
only in place of Esculapius, it is the Madonna; in an- 
cient Egypt it was probably asacred crocodile or a 
consecrated onion. It does not makea particle of dif- 
ference what the thing or the person is, the only nec- 
essary condition being that the mind of the indi- 
vidual, dominated by a pious conviction, should be- 
lieve that a cure will be effected, and then very often 
it will be effected. There seems to me to be two great 
points in which we must take issue with the disciples 
of Christian Science, Faith Cure, Divine Healing—for 
they allturn on the same assumption. One is the per- 
fect uselessness of bringing into this matter our Lord 
Christ, and the submitting to His will. It has 
nothing to do with the whole business. It has been 
done thousands and thousands of times by faith in 
wooden images and blue glass, and tar water and 
bread pills, and Dr. Dowie and Schaffner, and many 
other men and women. Of course it will immediately 
be asked: ‘‘Snall we not pray to our dear Lord when 
we are ill that we may be made well?’ Most certain- 
ly; we would be very poor Christians if we did not do 
that, but we must pray to Him as Moody prayed to 
Him in the tabernacle, when his boy lay sick with 
scarlet fever: ‘‘O Lord Jesus, may my boy’s doctor be 
directed by Thee, and may he save my child.” We 
are never to bring in the supernatural when natural 
causes are sufficient to bring about the result. 

Another point against these healers is their mode of 
applying to all diseases a curative method which is 
really of advantage for some. We grant that many 
diseases may be overcome by an effort of the will, an 
atheist’s will as well as that of a believer, and it isnot 
at all necessary that the ‘‘healer” should be even a 
believer in God. Conviction is the one thing necessa- 
ry, and only that. Itis right to try to cure such dis- 
eases by exciting the will andthefaith. It is a method 
now used by many doctors who hold Christian Science 
in holy horror. The wrong is, and it is a very awful 
and criminal wrong, and is every day working untold 
misery, the applying this principle to diseases which 
can have no connection with the mind and could not 
b2 influenced by faith, such as diphtheria, scarlet and 
typhoid fever, dropsy, cardiac affections, and many 
other affections which have distinct and well-known 
physical causes, and have nothing to do with faith or 
will. When a poor human being is suffering in that 
way how cruel to endeavor topersuade him not tocall 
in skilled help, but to exercise his will. Let the faith 
healers confine their work to diseases changeable by 
faith, and let them keep out of their work all the 
hodge-podge of heresy and cant and folly which, in 
the name of religion, they have added to it. 


How God is Known 
se THE REV. A. W. SNYDER 
1V. 


‘“‘No man hath seen God at any time.’”’ On this fact 
is founded one of the most common cavils of unbeliev- 
ers of acertain sort. It is said: ‘‘Why should you ex- 
pect me to believe in God? I never saw him; you 
never saw him; no man ever sawhim.” An infidel 
orator has said: ‘‘I have lived in the world for fifty 
years and more, and | never yet saw God; show Him 
to me and I will believe in Him,” A moment’s reflec- 
tion will show the folly of suchtalk. We believe in 
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many things that no man hath seen or cansee. We 
believe in electricity. We have never seenit. We do 
not know whatitis. But we know how it acts, and 
so canmake it do our bidding. We believe in life, in 
death, in our mind, our affections, our hopes andtears, 
our likes and dislikes. These, however, no man hath 
seen or can see, and yet to deny them would be an in- 
dication of insanity or idiocy. Suppose that instead 
of saying, ‘‘No man hath seen God,” you say, ‘‘No 
man hath seen me.” Both assertions are true. No 
man hath seen me. ‘The I, the real self, is an unseen 
and yet real existence. You see a man’s face and fig- 
ure, but never the man himself, that unseen, spiritual 
being, who thinks, loves, hopes, fears, sins, and sor- 
rows. We talk of seeing each other, and yet we real- 
ly never do see each other. Itis said: ‘Did you see 
Mr. Blank yesterday?” And you answer yes or no, as 
the case may be. But the fact is you never really saw 
him, and in this world, at least, you never will. With 
profound significance it was said: ‘Now we see 
through a glass darkly; but then face to face; now I 
know in part; but then shall I know even as also 
Iam known.” Socrates said: ‘‘Youcan bury me if you 
can catch me;” and truly. You cannot bury me. You 
may bury my body, but my body ismine not me. You 
say that aman isdead. But all that you mean by it 
is that he is no longer knowable to you through the 
senses. His body has fallen out of correspondence 
with its environment. It is the body that is dead. 
You have no right to say that the man himself is. 
Plainly no man hath seen himself or any other man. 
But this in no way invalidates the reality of our 
knowledge. We know that we exist because we are 
conscious that we do. We say that a man is uncon- 
scious, that is, that for the time he does not know that 
he exists. To be permanently unconscious wceuld 
simply be annihilation. Our own existence is nota 
matter of belief but of knowledge. We know that we 
exist because we are conscious that we do. But we 
cannot in that way know that other men exist. How 
then dowe knowit? By inference. We see their face 
and form; see their acts and hear their words in and 
through their bodily organs. We are conscious that 
we act in certain ways, and so we infer that they do 
also. That is, our knowledge of other men is not di- 
tect, immediate knowledge. It is inferential. We 
know God just as really, simply, and naturally; and 
intellectually we know God in identically the same 
way that we know our fellow-men; that is, inferen- 
tially. 


Letters to the Editor 


: ‘SUNMOUNTED” 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Ihave tread with interest the letter of ‘‘Unmounted” in 
THE Livinc CHURCH of Feb. 22nd. I should be most happy 
to have a cast-off wheel for use in a very large country 
parish, where a wheel would be most helpful in the work. 

UNMOUNTED No. 2. 

[A wheel has been offered in response to the letter of 

“Unmounted” No.1. Ep. L. C.] 


AN INQUIRY 
To ine Fdstor of the Living Church: 

Can any of your readers tell me the author of the follow- 
ing lines, quoted by Farrar in his Life and Work of St. 
Paul, p. 204: 

““Sprinkled isles, 

Lily on lily, which o’erlace the sea, 


And laugh their pride when the light wave lisps Greece?” 
Crise Rs 


UNCHURCHLY DOCTRINE 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

In the leaflet for the Sunday next before Easter, edited 
by the Rev. Elliot White, diocese of Newark, appears this 
question and answer: ‘‘What are the duties of a priest?” 
“A priest’s duties are to bless, pardon, and offer sacrifice.” 
Of course the editor of the leaflet does not mean that these 
are all, but some of the priestly duties, for many otber du- 
ties might be named. As to the three specified duties, no 
one need take exception to the first, and, with explana- 
tions, the third might be accepted. But we must draw the 
line at the second. That any mere man, be he prophet, 
priest, or king, can pardon sins, is an unscriptural, and : 
hence an un-Churchly, doctrine. ‘‘Wiko cen forgive sirs 
but God only?” The Deelaration of Absolution states 
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clearly the prerogative of the priest: To declare and pro- 
nounce God’s pardon to repentant and believing sinners. 
Individual opinions, contrary to the teaching of the 
Church, should not, we submit, be introduced into leaflets 
for which a general circulation is solicited. 

Marcus H. MartTIN. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


IMPOSTORS—BEWARE! 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


There are four impostors who are liable to prey uponthe 
unsuspecting Church folk of your city, about whomI know: 
1. Alphonso B. Potter. I have had three letters this week 
from your neighborhood about him. I have not heard of 
tim for some two years; no doubt he was in retirement—at 
the expense of someState. It must beeight or ten years since 
I saw him here; he then borrowed of me $10, and a fool and 
aknave parted. His habit is to say he isa friend of mine, 
a member of the cathedral; but he is of “the synagogue of 
Satan.” Heisarailway conductor. Not lately he met me 
on his train, and I had lost my pocketbook—a chuckling 
memory of his getting that $10. He of course lent me 
money and a ticket, which I at once sent back when I 
reached Denver, together with a Prayer Book, in which was 
inscribed, ‘*To my friend, A. B. Potter;” this he effectively 
exhibits. To increase his ecclesicstical aroma he avers he 
is a nephew of Bishop Potter; that he has a large hose 
here, and about $700 a month revenue; that he is a great 
singer, was not only in our choir, but one of the profession- 
als of the quartette. I advise his next interlocutor to send 
for a stalwart negro, with a stick, to bastinado him, witha 
view to an examination of his vocal powers. Twice I have 
saved unsuspecting females from uniting themselves in 
holy matrimony to this worthy. It is surprising how easily 
he seems to live on the generous public, and, I suppose, 
will, too, until he reaches the potter's field. 

2, About a year ago a young Englishman named Leman 
came into this vestry. Said he had a wife and a child in 
Chicago; had been out here for his health; wanted to bor- 
row $50, showing a legal document drawn by Sweet & Son, 
lawyers in Taunton, England, which was their security for 
advancing $250 out of money to come to him from his 
father’s estate through them. It was properly and vclum- 
inously drawn, and instructions in pencil where it was to be 
signed. ‘‘Now, Mr. Dean,” said this scamp, “if you will 
loan me $50, to go back to my wife and child, I will sign 
this, and write a letter to Sweet & Son to send you the $250. 
You can repay yourself, and send the balance to Sister 
Frances, the Cathedral, Chicago, and she will give it te 
me.” All this he did, and I sent the signed instrument and 
young Leman’s note to Messrs. Sweet. Next day Dr. How- 
ard, one of our medical men, appeared. ‘Dean, did you 
give a man called Leman $50 yesterday?” ‘Yes, I did.” 
“Well, he got drunk and spent it allin a disreputable place, 
and he is still here; won’t you yet send him to Chicago, as 
you are quite sure of your money?” I got him half rate, 
and paid forit $17. Dr. Howard saw him on the train, and 
he went. Ina month’s time I received a reply from Messrs. 
Sweet that the document had been duly received, but that 
they had sent Leman the $250 dollars along with the docu- 
ment! I wrote to them my opinion of a lawyer who parts 
with his money before he gets his security; and, sir, if you 
had seen their reply you would have wondered how any- 
body bearing their name could have written it. Ithen 
wrote to the vicar, to find out what sort of people these 
Sweets were, and he replied that they were most respectable; 
indeed, one of them was his churchwarden. My $67 has 
gone after young Leman’s character, and, although I have 
no doubt Messrs, Sweet say I ought to have my money, I 
shall never getit. Iam sorry for myself, for Messrs. Sweet, 
for the young scoundrel, for his wife and child, for Sister 
Frances, for various reasons; and to prevent any of my 
brethren having the same uncomfortable feeling, I write 
this. 

3 Also about a year ago, there appeared here a sickly- 
looking young man, who is the son of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon, W. H. Sparling, Omaha, Neb., so described, sir, in 
yourown Almanac. He had with him a young woman, 
whom he introduced as his wife, and, because she had mar- 
ried him, neither her uncle, nor his parents, would have 
anything to do with them. Ilent them money; did some- 
thing to get him work on a newspaper; wrote toher‘‘uncle” 
and his father. The‘‘uncle,” I suspect,was a myth, and his 
father, dumb. I had letters from Mrs. Sparling who occa. 
sionally sent them money through me, apologizing for the 
Venerable Archdeacon’s silence by saying that he had to 
be flying about over a big diocese, and had no time. I 
looked after them for many months. ThenI went to Eng- 
land. One day young Sparling came to my assistant, and 
showed him a letter purporting to be written by his mother, 
saying that she had made arrangements with the bank of 
Omaha to honor a draft for $75 if he drewit. My assistant 
is a youth and unsuspecting, and he endorsed the draft, 
which came back protested. I wrote to the Venerable 
Archdeacon, and could get noreply. I then wrote to one 
or two of my Omaha friends, the Bishop, the banker, the 
dean. This elicited an abusive letter from the Archdeacon, 
saying he had long ago discarded his son (but a man can- 
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not discard a son. Who brought him into the world, and who 
trained him?) and that he would have nothing to do with 
him. My assistant, of course, wrote two or three‘times, but 
can get no answer. I hear that Mr. Sparling has come to 
this diocese. He will find the rest of the clergy here are 
not of his spot, and he will be about as happy as the pro- 
verbial dove was in the Jackdaw’s turret. His worthy son 
went to Chicago, and is no doubt now using his father in 
the only way his father will allow him—by inducing some 
of you brethren to help him for his father’s sake. If any 
of them do, after reading this letter, I should value that 
man’s acquaintance. 

4. In the end of ’94, Mrs. Anna T—— came here, with her 
husband very ill. He died the day they arrived. He had 
been janitor of the Administration Building; she was 
an Episcopalian, and aregular attendant at a church some- 
where in the neighborhood of 4941 Indiana ave. For this 
and for pity’s sake, I gave her $25. Shehad plenty of 
friends, and could readily get work when she got home, 
and would at once returnit. Her neglect to do this I do 
not so much mind as the fact that she never wrote to tell 
me if she arrived with the body safely,as she promised, and 
I feel that her spiritual condition needs the kindly care of 
some pastor, tberefore I write. 

5. T. Adler came here a month ago. He has “papers” of 
proper discharge from at least two Hebrewsynegcgues, 
one at Canterbury, England, of which he was rabbi. 

He has a very interesting tale to tell of his conversion to 
Christianity. He seeks Baptism. He addressed our ladies. 
I loaned him $50 wherewith to buy a stock of spectacles— 
by bawking which he was to get his living. He disap- 
peared; appeared at Cripple Creek, and proposed to start 
a@ synagogue; for this end he collected a considerable sum, 
and again disappeared. Hewill no doubt arise in your 
city. Heis an Austrian Jew, small of stature; wears glasses, 
and has black wavy hair, and has misused some 35 years 
of life. 

There are one or two more in your city I should like to 
indicate, but I stay my pen, for I fear if I go on you may be- 
gin to think that, after all, Mr. Stead was right; and the 
oppression would be so great upon the heart of THE LIVING 
CHURCH, that all the sprightliness will disappear from your 
excellent sheet. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Editor, yours, very much fleeced, 

Denver, Col. H. Martyn Hart. 


Personal Mention 
The Kev. Arthur R. Price has accepted the curacy of Christ 
church, and Holy [rinity, St. Joseph, Mo. 


The Rev. Chas W. Bartlett has temporary charge of St. 
Michael’s church, Fowler, and St. Luke’s church, Selma, Cal. 


The Rev. E. T. Fitch has sailed for Europe, intending to study 
in Germany. 


The Rev. Edward M. Skagen has resigned the charge of St. 
Stephen’s church, Waterloo, Wis. 


The Rev. Thomas Burrows has resigned the rectorship ef St. 
Peter’s, Hobart, N. Y., to accept that of the church of the Holy 
Spirit, Rondout, N. Y. 


The Rev. Frederick N. Skinner has resigned the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s church, Wilmington, N. C. 


The Rev. C. L. Barnes has accepted the rectorship of Trinity 
church, Baraboo, Wis. 


The Rev. C. M. Roberts has accepted the rectorship of the 
church of the Holy Trinity, Hartwell, Ohio, and entered upon 
his duties. 


The Rev. E. A. Bazett-Jones has resigned the rectorship of 
St. John’s parish, Elkhorn, Wis,, and accepted the unanimous 
election tothe parish of St. John, Lexington, Ky. He willtake 
charge on Passion Sunday, March 22nd, 


The Rev. Thomas E. Winecoff has resigned the charge of Holy 
Innocents’ parish, Como, Miss, and taken charge of the church 
of the Nativity, Macon, Miss , and missions attached, with resi- 
dence at Macon. Address accordingly. 


The Rev. A. G. Singsen has accepted a call to St. Mark’s 
church, Kansas City, Mo., and entered upon his duties. 


In the Church Almanacs the address of the Rev. Geo. C. Hunt- 
ing is given as Virginia, Neb. He isin charge of the con- 
gregations in Virginia City, Gold Hill, Silver City, Dayton, and 
Hawthorne, in the State of Nevada. P. O. address, Virginia 
City, Nevada. Address accordingly. 


The Rev. Dr. Starr’s address after March zoth will be the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn, 


The Rev. A. Bailey Hill, of St. Jude’s, Tiskilwa, Ill, has 
added to his charge the church of the Redeemer, Princeton, dic- 
cese of Quincy. 


The address of the Rt. Rev. Lewis W. Burton, D.D., is Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

The Rev. H.C. Mayer is not an assistant, as stated in the list 
of alumni of the Philade]phia Divinity School, and in other pub- 
lications. He is the associate of the Rev. T. J. Taylor, dividing 
with him the charge of the missions of Christ church (Franklin- 
ville), St. Ambrose, and St. Faith, all in the northern part of 
Philadelphia. 


The addressof the Rev. Wm. M. Jefferis, D D., will be, until 
further notice, No. 1132 Girard st., Philadelphia. 


Sir J. Wm. Dawson, LL.B, F.R.S., of Montreal, on nomination 
by the Rev. Dr, William C. Winslow, of Boston, honorary secre- 
tary, has been elected by the Egypt Exploration Fund asits 
vice-president for Canada, 
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The Rev. A. J Graham, rector of St. Mark’s parish, Washing- 
ton, D. C.,has resigned to become rector of Christ’s church, and 
dean of the cathedral, Indianapolis, Ind., and will enter upon 
his duties on the 4th Sunday in Lent. Address accordingly. 


The Rev Geo. Henry Smith, late of St. Mark’s church, Bridge- 
water, Conn., has become rector of St. Peter’s church, 
Plymouth, Conn. Address accordingly. 

The Rev. Albert Watkins has accepted an appointment as 
Archdeacon of Western Kansas, with headquarters at St. John’s 
Military School, Salina. Address accordingly. 

Vhe Rev G. 5S. Gibbs has accepted the rectorship of Grace 


church parish, Ottawa, Kan., with the charge of St. Barnabas’, 
Williamsburg and the mission at Olathe, 


Ordinations 

The Rev. W. Malyon Mitcham was advanced to the priesthood 
on Thursday, Feb. 27th, by the Bishop of Newark. The service 
took place in St. Mark’s church, Jersey City. 

On th: 2nd Sunday in Lent, in St. Mark's church, Frankford, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Francis C. Hartshorne, assistant to the 
Rev. J B. Harding, rector of that parish, was advanced to the 
sacred Order of Priests by Bishop Whitaker, 


Died 


HIBBARD.—March 3rd, 1896, Cleantha B., wife of Thomas M. 
Hibbard, at her home in Ravenswood, Ill, after a brief illness, 
in the 6sth year of her age. 

“So faith shall in fruition end, 
And grace in glory cease, 
Where praise her powers can never spend, 
Nor aught disturb their peace.” 

BROWN.—Suddenly,Feb 28th, 1896, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, the Rev. Foster Ely, S.T.D., Ridgefield, Conn., in her 
73rd year, Harriet Susan, wife of James G. Brown, formerly of 
New Haven, Conn. The funeral was in St. Stephen’s church, 
March 2nd; the interment at New Haven the following day. 


Appeals 


THE legal title of the General Board of Missions is The Do- 


mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episco- 


pal Church in the United States of America, 


Domestic missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions and 
thirty-seven dioceses, including work among Indians and col- 
ored people. Foreign missions in China, Japan, Africa Greece 
and Haiti. 


By the action of the late General Convention additional re- 
sponsibilities were put upon the Board, which will require in- 
creased offerings immediately, 


OFFERINGS in all congregations are urgently requested early 
in the year. 


Remittance should be sent to the order of the Society, 281 
Fourth ave., New York; communications to the REV. WM. S. 
LANGFORD, D D., general secretary, Church Missions House. 


THIS is the second appeal I have made in four years for the 
Ogeechee (colored) mission. The people are very poor and have 
had several bad seasons. Their old St. Mark’s church is tumb- 
ling to pieces. I ask of wealthy and poor the sum of $1,0co to add 
to the $160 these poor people have given, to build a church large 
enough to hold them when “Father Bishop’”’ comes to see them, 
the great rejoicing time to them. 

BISHOP OF GEORGIA. 

Allanta, Ga, z : 

[for some account of this mission see columns of Church 
news. | 


Church and Parish 


WANTED —Situation, good organ, vested choir, by experienced 
organist and choir-master who desires to make a change. 
Trains boys’ voices properly; furnishes best recommedations. 
ELLSWORTH, 127 Church st., Cleveland, O. 5 


WANTED.—A priest, unmarried, to act as chaplain and teacher 
in a boys’ school, 
willing to accept a small salary in addition to room, board, ard 
general living expenses. Address “N.,’’ LIVING CHURCH office. 


WANTED.—An experienced young priest (unmarried), a grad- 
uate of the General Theological Seminary, an extempore preach- 
er, desires a colored parish, mission, or school. Address, 
JOHANNES HENRICUS, care of LIVING CHURCH. ; 


ALTAR BREAD: Priests’ wafers one cent; people’s wafers 20 
cents a hundred; plaia sheets two cents. Address, A, G 
BLOOMER, 4 W. 2nd st., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT.—John Sutcliffe, 7o2 Gaff Building, Chica- 
go, makes a specialty of churches, It will pay those expecting te 
build to communicate with him. 


WANTED.—Parish paying moderate, but sure, salary, by priest, 
sound High Churchman, not ritualist. Age 37; small family; 
musical; favoring vested choirs. Highest recommendations by 
his own bishop and other clergy. 
LIVING CHURCH 


Che Viving Church 


55 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
SUBSCRIPTION.—$z.00 a year, if paidin advance. Totheclergy, 
$x.00, 
NOTICES.—Notices of Death free. Marriage Notices one dollar, 


Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals, and similar matter 
three cents a word, prepaid. 


Address FIDELITY, care 


Must be energetic, adapted to the work, and — 


\ 


DISPLAY APVERTISING.—T wenty-five cents a line, agate meas- 
ure (x4 lines to an inch), without specified position. Liberal di:- 


eeounts, for continued insertions, 


‘than ten. 
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Che Editor's Tabie 


Kalendar, March, 1896 


x. 2nd Sunday in Lent. Violet. 
8. 3rd Sunday in Lent. Violet, 
Is, 4th Sunday (Mid-Lent) in Lent. Violet, 
22. sth Sunday (Passion) in Lent. Violet, 
25. ANNUNCIATION B. V. M. White. 
29. Sunday (Palm) before Easter, Violet. 


30. Monday before Easter. 
3r. Tuesday before Easter. 


The Beginning of the End 


BY PHILANTHROPY 


It is getting to be high time 

That war should be branded as crime; 
And I'll show youina minute 

That there’s no glory in it; 

That it’s merely brutal and cruel, 
And the wrath of man is its fuel, 
Which works not the justice of God, 
Is at best bit His sword or rod. 

It affords diversions to kings, 

But sorrow to millions brings; 

Is fan for the politicians, 

And practice for State physicians; 
A theme for the rhyming tribe, 
Susceptible to some bribe 

Of money or popular praise, 

And of what they call “bays,” 
Wecould live if they were not, 

And should were they all forgot. 
One of them says that slaughter 

Is even God’s daughter. 

Faint likeness bears she to the Son, 
Whose kingdom on earth is begun! 
Who came to save men’s lives, 

Not to arm them with swords or knives 
Against one another, 

Like Cain ’gainst his brother. 


Dear friends, we must come to a stand, 
There are signs of a change at hand. 
Our Gospel comes not from beneath, 
Breathing fire and vengeance, and death, 
Like some few of the preachers, 
Sensational screechers, 

Swelling with pomp of words 

Which are very poison and swords. 
We get our news from above, 

Which is that to live we must love; 
That to envy and hate is to die 

To all that is noble and high. 

Yea, this is the message, dear brother, 
That we love one another, 


Right soon the fulfillment will be 
Of what just souls now foresee: 
Namely, the confederation 

Of Christendom as one nation, 
Then soon will the heathen be won 
To this kingdom of God the Son,— 
The ideal for which we wait 
Uniting the Church and the State, 
And so the round world will obey 
God’s gracious and loving sway. 


An original portrait of John Bunyan, formerly the 
property of the Rev. George Whitefield, is on exhibi- 
tion at the book store of Thomas Whittaker in the Bible 
House, New York City. It is now owned byan Amer- 
ican lady. 


A bill was lately introduced in the New Zealand 
Parliament which provides that every domestic ser- 
vant shall have a half holiday every Wednesday, and 
that the employer is to be fined $25 if the domestic is 
deprived of this privilege. The half-holiday is to ex- 
tend from two o’clock to ten. It is not stated whether 
any penalty awaits the domestic who stays out later 
It seems rather hard and fast to designate 
the day of the week and thus prevent households in 
which more than one domestic is kept from arranging 
so as not tobe left alone at anytime. The case of 
sickness, the care of young children, and like circum- 
stances, also occur to the mind. 


‘Peter Lombard,” in The Church Times, has a good 
story of the late Sir Frederick Leighton. He was vis- 
iting the cathedral at Durham, and found himself 
among a party of tourists under the leadership of a 
verger. One of the canons happened to cross the 
chancel and, glancing at the throng of visitors, called 
the verger to him and said something in a low voice. 
Sir Frederick afterwards confessed that he was vain 
enough to imagine that he might be the subject of 
the canon’s remarks. The verger, however, re- 
turning, attached himself to a ‘‘Manchester-looking” 
man, with mutton-chop whiskers andaredtie. Every 
item of architectural interest was communicated to 
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this gentleman, and his endorsement or approvalfsails set,many ships. 


GAZ 


Before them was a grand city, 


Sought at every point. Thus the man with the redfwhose ‘‘cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces” 


tie was regarded by common consent as the lion of theyajpierced the glittering clouds. 


Down to the very 


party. As they passed out of the door, Sir Frederick¥ water’s edge these structures seemed to stretch; but 


stepped back and asked the verger who the distin- 
guished stranger was. ‘‘That, sir,” was the answer, 
‘is the President of the Royal Academy.” “No,” 


said Sir Frederick, ‘‘I happen to have that honor my- il 


self.” This strikes us as rather hard on the verger. 


one look more showed that neither was there city, nor 
any land, but rocks, bare rocks, upon which the 
freighted ships and all on board would soon find 


,wreck and death—the mirage of life, leading on to 
that which seemeth to be good, but is not. 


*, Our artist, however, left us not to those high flights 


Impressions and Symbols 


An exhibition of impressionist and symbolistic pic- 
tures is always attractive. It draws those who believe 
in this development or presentation of art, with a pe- 
culiar fascination; it induces attention from all art 
lovers, even from those who scoff and deride the 
methods used and the aims apparent in such efforts, 

Mr. P. Marcius-Simons has given such a dual treat 
recently at Avery’s Gallery on Fifth Avenue. There 
were canvases, as gorgeous as Turner’s, full of far 
more pronounced intention than any produced by that 
master. One might stand before the glory of the 
‘Turner’ recently seen in the same gallery, and but 
dream of the probable intent of the figures and sweep- 
ing groups in the splendid picture of St. Mark’s Place, 
Venice, but there was no opportunity for mistake, or 
even parallel idealism, in Mr. Simon’s canvases. 
Without the informing title in the catalogue and the 
description there, one could readily enough solve the 
mystery of such a picture as ‘‘Dreams, preceded by 
Nightmare, and guided by Sleep, descend into the 
town.” The eye stretched oyer the immense spaces 
of a huge city, clear-obscure in the purple shade, and 
illumined by myriad twinkling lamps. It is Paris. 
There is the Seine with its many bridges; the island 
cite and Notre Dame; the familiar outlines are all 
there, and the scheme of color is an intense, mysteri- 
ous blue, with flashes of yellow andcrimson. Down 
from a sky which has init the promise of a nearing 
dawn, descend mystic figures. In the extreme height 
are beautiful forms iridescent in their colors, accom- 
panied by fire flashes, which descend in curving show- 
ers. They are preceded by the Angel of Sleep, and 
close by is Nightmare, a horrid shape, grasping inits 
hand a gorgon head, all green and ghastly, from 
which drop fearful gouts of blood. From this dread, 
descending procession, one’s eye again looks over the 
vast city, which will try to snatch its few hours of 
sleep between the end of its revels and the beginning 
of its toil. 

Another such picture was ‘‘'Guardian Angels,” with 
the catalogue motto: ‘‘An invisible angel is said to 
guard each one of us.” This canvas gives us a hint 
of the fatal defect of many impressionist and symbol- 
istic pictures; that is, that they are attempts todo 
the impossible. But here, we are glad enough to for- 
give our artist for attempting to depict the invisible, 
fo1 he has produced a striking and imaginative pic- 
ture. Thescene is an Italian renaissance city, such 
as Florence might be, but with vaster proportions, 
and an architecture full of the wild extravagance of 
flamboyant Gothic. A great cathedral is in the mid- 
dle distance, through the open portals of which you 
can see the altar lights and the crowd within. Out- 
side, life is surging in many currents, some great 
Church dignitary is carried aloft seated in a chair 
borne on the shoulders of men. Heis escorted by 
soldiers; other groups engaged in pleasure or in 
trade crowd the picture; the river is laden with ships, 
people are everywhere, and all is life, action, motion, 
and color. Looking down on this rich scene is an 
equally rich sky, but the clouds are not merely clouds, 
they are living forms of winged angels, in all the 
colors of the rainbow, massed in most harmonious 
fashion, and looking with intense regard upon the 
human animalcule which creep and crawl, bound or 
leap, in the depths of the gorgeous city beneath The 
whole vast sky is instinct with patient, splendid, spir- 
itual life, hinting of the varied phases of human hap- 
piness or misery, as their drooping wings and flowing 
robes take hue of deepest violet or hopefulest of 
gleaming rose. Itis u glorious picture, and although 
it seems to attempt the impossible, yet you are glad 
that some one has the daring to try to paint that light 
which never yet was seen on land or sea, 

Another such picture was ‘‘Mirage, a Color Dream.” 
It was a glorious sea, over which were speeding, all 


of imagination, but gave us also specimens of his 
cunning in the most faithful representation of simple 
nature. Such a picture was ‘‘Rainy Weather,” a lit- 
tle canvas twenty-two by fifteen inches, with sky suf- 
fused with moisture, and a stretch of country glisten- 
ing in the subdued light of the cloud-laden sky. We 
know that the darkest night has light init, but few 
can see the widespread yet subdued radiance such as 
our artist depicts in ‘‘Rainy Weather.” Besides this 
picture, full of its humble beauty, there were others 
equally as tender and fine in touch, full of subtle 
truth in every detail. Such pictures do not startle 
like the symbolistic creations, but they are more real- 
ly pleasurable. 

Simple truth in art is always best. Such art humbly 
accepts the restrictions of its powers, and does not 
strive to go beyond the mere task of holding the mir- 
ror up to nature, choosing simply the proper moment 
to catch the due reflection, but thatis all. Thereisa 
fatal tendency often in art to be something other 
than itis. The musician wishes to give color effect 
with his tones; the sculptor strives to be picturesque; 
the painter aims to be philosophic as well as artistic. 
It is all the effect of the immortal spirit which chafes 
at the inevitable limitations of all art. Efforts to 
shade off one art into another, or unduly to extend its 
play of action, may fill one with surprise, but, after 
all, does not the truest, the most lasting artistic pleas- 
ure, come from the simple and thetrue? Be this as 
it may, one cannot help admiring the daring of Mr. 
Simon’s creations, as well as the sweet transcriptions 
he has given us of nature as it is. K, 


Papers on Church Architecture 
BY JOHN SUTCLIFFE, ARCHITECT 
TT? 
(All Rights Reserved) 

Early English, A. D. 1200-1300. In this period the 
arches are sharply pointed, loftyin proportion to span 
and in upper tiers, two or more are comprehended in 
one and finished with trefoil or cinquefoil heads, the 
separating columns being very slender. The columns 
are six or more diameters high, generally having a 
large central shaft, surrounded by four or more small 
ones; the base 
follows the out- 
line of the clus- 
ter of columns, 
as doesthecap, 
which is very 
elegantly mold- 
ed and often 
enriched with 
realistic carv- 
ing of foliage 
and masks. The 
windows are 
long, narrow, 
lancet shaped, 
divided by one 
or more molded 
mullions, rising 
into geometri- 
cal forms filling 
the arched head 
of entire open- 
ing. The roofs 
are high pitch- 
ed with pointed 
arched stone 
vaulting having 
molded ribs 
with carved 
bosses at inter- 
sections. The 
walls are much thinner, but arestrengthened with pro- 
jecting buttresses, which have heavy stone pinnacles, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
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to give weight so as to sustain the thrust of the flying 
buttresses, supporting vaulting. The moldings are 


WILBY CHURCH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


more broken, consisting of alternate rounds and deep- 
ly undercut hollows, separated by very narrow fillets. 
The carving is realistic andis generally executed with 
extreme delicacy. Churches of this period are similar 
to Norman work in the proportion and disposition of 
plan, but towers are more lofty and are very often 
crowned with wooden spires covered with stone or 
slate, or with stone spires. The general effect is that 
of graceful elegance. Salisbury Cathedral is the un- 
mixed example of early English ina very large church. 
Decorated Pertod. A.D. 1300-1450. In this period 
the arches are less acute and more open, the columns 
are somewhat lighter,and thecentral and surrounding 
columns of the former period are now worked to- 
gether into one solid molded shaft, which is often 
very elaborate; thecaps are more florid in decoration 
and not so severe in execution. The windows are 
larger, divided by mullions with more intricate mold- 
ings, into several lights, dividing at head into very 
elaborate tracery, which is not so severely geometric 
asin Early English, but is more flowing and graceful; 
the windows of this period have very elaborate stained 
glass. Theroof andceiling are of about the same form 
as in the Early English period, bat are more decorat- 
ed, the ribs 
spreading 
over thewhole 
surface in the 
form of trac- 
ery; the ceil- 
ings are often 
painted and 
gilded with 
ornamental 
and figure 
subjects. The 
ornaments of 
this periodare 
more varied 
and labored, 
but not so ele- 
gant as in 
Early Eng- 
lish; niches 
and taber- 
nacles with 
sculptured 
figures are 


PERPENDICULAR, ISLIP CHURCH, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
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Florid, Perpendicular, or Tudor Period. A. D. 
1450-1537. In this period the windows have very flat 
pointed arches and are very wide in proportion to 
height; they are more open and are divided by one or 
more horizontal bars or transoms; the members of 
tracery are generally vertical bars with trefoil or cin- 
quefoil heads. The columns are delicately molded, 
often without caps; the ceiling or vaulting has 
delicate ribs rising from floor as members of 
moldings of columns, spreading and dividing ina 
radial manner, on the surface of the vaulting, which 
is known as ‘‘fan vaulting” and which is the peculiar 
glory of English Gothic, and is never seen elsewhere 
in old work. The surface of walls is also divided by 
slender mold- 
ings into deli- 
cate vertical 
panelling, and 
plain wall sur- 
face is seldom 
seen. The orna- 
ments through- /¥ 
out are very E 
numerous and @ 
elegant, riches, 
tabernacles, 
canopies, and 
traceries in pro- 
fusion, all pan- 
elled in similar 
ferm with trac- 
ery of windows. 
The towers of 
this period have 
no spires and 
are finished at 
top with richly 
ornamented 
Pinnacles and 
embattlements. 

This period is 
the culmination of English Gothic, and its close, the 
dissolution of religious houses, marks the commence- 
ment of its decadence; the growth of Puritanism and 
other influences, caused a long period of architectural 
darkness, during which, not only were no new crea- 
tions of this style brought forth, but much of the ex- 
isting beautiful work was wantonly destroyed. What 
is known as the Gothic revival commenced in England 
with the Tractarian movement in 1833, and it is, per- 
haps, a singular co-incidence, that, as the Church be- 
came more and more active in spirituality, so it has 
shown more and more interest in the architectural 
beauty cf its churches, and there is probably more 
beautiful and interesting design executed now than 
at any tormer time, but itis not in the erection of 
cathedrals, and very large churches of a similar 
character, so much asin the multiplication of parish 
churches of an almost perfect type. 


INTERIOR, WIGENHALE, NORFOLK. 


(To be continued.) 


Monographs of Church History 
(Second Series) ; 
STEPHEN LANGTON, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 
BY M. E. J. 


The biographer of this great ecclesiastic meets with 
difficulties on the threshold of his work, on account of 
the} unaccountable dearth of materials. There are 
many chroniclers of the reign of John who give care- 
ful and minute details of the public acts of the great 
men of the day, but we lookin vain for even a sketch of 
the man Stephen Langton. Weare ignorantof the date 
of his birth, of his parents, his early education, his first 
appearance in history being as a young man in the 
University of Paris. This silence of his contempo- 
taries is the more remarkable because we possess 
numberless descriptions of less eminent men, the 
chroniclers being curious and patient in searching for 
and recording the minutest details of their appear- 
ance, character, and surroundings. With St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, with Edmund Rich, Geoffry Plantag. 
enet, we are familiar from their infancy, with their 
characteristics, little failings and great virtues. Ste- 


very abundant, Sculpture is profuse and woodwork phen Langton, on the contrary, casts a mighty 


very richly carved and decorated. 


shadow over the history of the time, defies the Pope, 
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withstands the king, upholds his dignity against the 
legate—he is, in short, a power not to be ignored, or 
thrown into the background—and yet as a man, he 
continually eludes our searching gaze, his personality 
is still a sealed book. 

It is supposed that he was born at Langton near 
Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, and that it was from this 
place that he derived his name. The only member of 
his family who appears in the history of the day is his 
brother Simon, who was also a cleric, and a man of a 
certain amount of ability. Paris at that time con- 
tained the best school of theology in Europe, so that 
it was customary to say concerning a learned divine: 
‘One would suppose he had spent his lite in Paris,” a 
remark which sounds strangely to our modern ears. At 
the same time that great capital was even then begin- 
ning to assume its present character of the pleasure 
ground of the nations—and many were the tempta- 
tions to which the young divinity students were ex- 
posed. So scandalous were the lives of some of these 
youths that God raised up a special instrument to re- 
call them to virtue and holiness. A poor, ignorant 
country curate, Falk of Neuilly by name, anxious to 
add to his little store of theological information, came 
often to the schools, and sitting in all humility with 
the youths, listened eagerly to the lectures on the 
Holy Scriptures; and meditating earnestly on what he 
learned, he became at last a most eloquent preacher, 
and a power for good among both the pupils and 
teachers of the university. Hundreds flocked to lis- 
ten to his plain, homely words, delivered with such 
earnestness that they carried conviction to the hear- 
ers, and among them was Langton. It dees not seem 
improbable that the example of this fearless speaker 
may have strengthened the character of his young dis- 
ciple who, in after years held firmly to his convictions 
of the right in spite of the threats of king and Pope. 

Langton became one of the most profound students 
of the day, and was particularly devoted to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures. To him we are indebted for 
the division of the Holy Book into chapters and verses. 
He was made prebend both of York and of Notre 
Dame, from which preferments he received a liberal 
income. We next hear of him in Rome when, on the 
accession of Innocent III. to the papal throne, his rel- 
ative Lothario, an intimate friend and fellow-student 
of Langton, was made cardinal, and gave the young 
man an appointment in his household. This was the 
beginning of a friendship between Stephen and this 
great Pope which lasted during his sojourn in Rome. 
He became a most popular lecturer, the Pope himself 
condescending often to be in his audience, and in 1206 
he was promoted to be a cardinal priest of St. Chrys- 
ognus. It was no wonder then when the see of Can- 
terbury was made vacant by the death of Hubert 
Walter, Pope Innocent should have considered his 
friend the cardinal, who possessed the advantages of 
English birth, great learning and piety, together with 
marked administrative ability, as the most suitable 
candidate for the primacy. But many difficulties had 
to be overcome before his wishes could be carried out. 
As usual,there was a contest between the monks, the 
suffragans, and the king, over the election. The 
younger monks determining to be first in the field, 
met at night immediately after the archbishop’s death, 
elected to the vacant see their sub-prior, Reginald, a 
man alike devoid of learning and common-sense, 
chanted the Ze Deum and, placed him upon the altar 
and then upon the archepiscopal throne. Having suc- 
ceeded thus far in their undertaking,they began to be 
frightened lest the king should be angry, and accord- 
ingly, without waiting for morning, they despatched 
Reginald, with several of their number, to Rome, 
carrying with him letters ot ratification duly stamped 
with the convent seal, and imploring the Pope to con- 
firm their choice. They, however, took the precau- 
tion to bind their candidate with a solemn oath not to 
divulge what had occurred until he 1eached the papal 
court. But when this vain and foolish man reached 
Flanders, he could no longer resist publishing the fact 
of his own importance, and took upon himself arch- 
episcopal state—the news of which, reaching his 
brethren, made them very angry—the older ones be- 
cause of the rash action of their juniors, and the 
younger because of Reginald’s violation of his solemn 
promise. When the sub-prior reached Rome and pre- 
sented his letters, the astute Pope, suspecting some- 
thing underhand from the extreme haste with which 
matters had been conducted, bade him wait further 


vigor. 
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advices from England—so Reginald found himself in 


_ rather an uncomfortable position, which doubtless he 


richly deserved. 3 

- Meanwhile, the Canterbury brethren, anxious to 
conciliate King John, sent to him for permission to 
elect an archbishop. John signified that his candi- 
date was John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, a man en- 
tirely unworthy of the position and devoted to the 
king’s service. The obedient monks elected him, and 
all was going on smoothly, when suddenly the 
suffragans appeared in the field, indignant at having 
been ignored, and refusing to recognize the king’s 
candidate. So once more the election was set aside, 
and all parties appealed to Rome to settle the dis- 
pute. Nothing could have pleased Innocent better,and 
he immediately took the direction of the affairinto his 
own hands. 

Innocent III. was one of the most remarkable men 
who ever occupiedthe papalthrone. Theaffairsof the 
holy see required careful handling, for both Philip of 
France and John of England were uncommonly able 
men, with strong wills and utterly devoid of princi- 
ple. Both tact and decision were necessary in deal- 
ing with them, and acuteness sufficient to recognize 
the right time for the exercise of these qualities. Not 
only did Innocent hold his own against his adversaries, 
but he kept the balance of power nicely adjusted, and 
at the same time knew how to turn every event to the 
advantage of the Papacy. His policy was directed to 
the building up a spiritual hierarchy, and he 
strongly condemned the custom of bestowing secular 
offices upon ecclesiastics. It was he who insisted upon 
Hubert Walter resigning the position of justiciar, but, 
with all his efforts, he was unable to make anything 
but a very secular prelate out of that famous man. 
His rule was severe and inflexible. To him is attrib- 
uted the origin of the Inquisition and the direction of 
the crusade against the Albigenses. But he was con- 
sistent, just, and conscientious in upholding the 
standard which he had set up for his conduct, and 
terrible as were his disciplinary measures in England, 
he succeeded in reducing John to submission—a feat 
which could not have been accomplished by a man of 
weak mind and will. His great calmness, self-re- 
straint, and cutting irony, were the qualities which 
were at the same time unendurable to John and 
yet impossible for him to resist. He writhed under 
the Pope’s sarcasm, and yet submitted, not from want 
of mental ability to cope with him, but because he 
would not exercise sufficient self-control to be able to 
meet his adversary on his own ground. His outbursts 
of temper when so crossed were maniacal in violence, 
so that a contemporary exclaimed: ‘‘Foul as itis, 
hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence of John.” 

In the present affair Innocent acted with great 
He set aside both Reginald and Gray, and by 
dint of persuasions and commands, induced the Christ 


- church monks, who had come to Rome in sufficient 


numbers to constitute a majority, to elect Stephen 
Langton, in December, 1206, 


When the news of this transaction reached England 
John was beside himself with rage. Langton was, 
says Fuller, ‘‘one that wanted not ability for the 
place, but rather had too much, as King John con- 
ceived, having his high spirit in suspicion that he 
would be hardly managed.” John wrote the Pope an 
indignant protest, declaring that Langton was ‘a 
man altogether unknown to him, and who had been 
for a long time familiar with his declared enemies in 
the French kingdom,” and ended with a torrent of 
abuse and threats, which Innocent received with 
great calmness. His letter in reply is dignified and 
subtle, not without a touch of sarcasm, which must 
have nettled the angry sovereign. He says, “We 
think it a wonder if aman of such renown, and who 
derived his origin from your kingdom, could, as faras 
report goes, be unknown to you, especially when you 
wrote to him three times after he was promoted to the 
rank of cardinal by us that however you were dis- 
posed to summon him to your service, you neverthe- 
less were glad that he was raised to a higher office.” 

But John would not be mollified, so in June, 1207, 
Pope Innocent actually consecrated Langton as Pri- 
mate of all England at Viterbo without the consent of 
king or bishops. John’s indignation at this high- 
handed measure knew no bounds. He refused to have 


anything to do with the new archbishop; would not 


allow him to set his foot in England on pain of death. 


The Living Church 


When the Pope insisted, John vented his rage upon 
the poor monks of Canterbury, whom he turned out of 
their convent with great violence, the innocent and 
the guilty together, and placed in their stead some 
brethren of St. Augustine’s monastery, that divine 
service might not be discontinued, as he said, though 
little he cared for anything divine. 


(To be continued.) 


Book Notices 


Thy Kingdom Come, and Other Sermons, 
nant, M.A, Philadelphias W. C. Boyd. 

Mr. Gernant puts forth this volume of sermons in hope 
of being able, by its sale, to augment the building fund of 
the parish house te be built in Ridley Park, Pa., of which 
heisrector. There are fifteensermons. A strong Church 
tone characterizes them all. The Catholic Faith is insisted 
on with clearness and point. Unitarian-Episcopalism finds 
no quarter. It is bracing to read the clear, calm, majestic 
sentences of the Creed of St. Athanasius, quoted in support 
of the preacher’s position. The Incarnation is dwelt on as 
a living fact, energizing through the Church’s sacrament- 
alsystem. The Church is the pillar and ground of truth. 
In the sermon on ‘‘Gifts for the King,” is an excellent treat- 
ment of the proper basis of giving. Too much is said about 
“supporting the Church.” No man supports the Church, 
“to God the things that are God’s” is the true way of rais- 
ing money. ‘The remarks in ‘‘Gospel Preaching,” on dog- 
matic sermons, are strong and wise. ‘‘Doctrineless preach- 
ing is not only a violation of the commission to ‘go and 
preach,’ but it is a contradiction in terms.” The language 
is clear and simple, and the book is well adapted for use by 
lay-readers. Young clergymen will find it profitable to 
study these sermons as models of plain and pointed solid 
preaching. 

The Victorious Life. 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 
The sub-title of the above is, ‘‘The Post-Conference 

Addresses, Delivered at East Northfield, Mass., 1895.” The 
author is a priest of the English Church, and also a preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, London, and, as his American editor 
says, “the leader of the Low Church party in the Anglican 
Church.” The above combination is uniqu-; but itis the 
book we are concerned with. It comprises a series of ten 
addresses, relating to personal religion, and kindred top- 
ics. The address on ‘‘The Spirit and the Believer” contains 
much that is suggestive. The author says,‘‘I believe I have 
noted every text in my Bible where the Spirit is men- 
tioned.” ‘How to Meet Temptation” is a practical and 
helpful address. The application of the temptation of the 
Israelites, as illustrative of the Christian’s struggles against 
sin, is welldone. There are in the work several excellent 
examples of expository preaching. The references to the 
lives and characters of the Old Testament worthies and 
Jewish history show how effectiveis such a method of illus- 
tration. Mr. Peploe’s views on regeneration are not in ac- 
cord with the Baptismal Office in the Prayer Book, which 
we believe epitomizes the scriptural doctrine of regenera- 
tion. It is unnecessary to say the book is theologically col- 
orless. An earnest piety, however, pervadesits pages from 
beginning to end. 

Francis Bacon and His Shakespeare. By TheronS. E. Dixon. Pp. 

461. Chicago: Sargent Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 

The claim for the Baconian authorship of the Shakespear- 
ean plays does not die easily. Here is another advocate, 
apparently a clever Chicago lawyer, who undertakes to up- 
hold that claim before the tribunal of history. Regarding 
Bacon as ‘'The greatest, the brightest, the least understood 
of mankind,” he gallantly struggles to secure for him the 
honour due to hisname. What he has to say is special 
pleading from the first and entirely lacks the judicial tone. 
Approaching the Shakespearean writings with the precon- 
ceived opinion that they are the product of Bacon’s brain, 
he finds plentiful evidence to support his theory. When 
one starts outin such a mood ‘‘all roads lead to Rome.” 
Our author depends upon internal evidence, and makes a 
detailed comparison of Shakespeare’s plays and Bacon’s 
acknowledged writings,in which he claims to exhibit a con- 
tinuous chain of parallelisms which no theoryof chance 
can explain. His argument is often ingenious, but we do 
not find it convincing. Almost anything can be proved by 
inductive internal evideace gathered from ancient MSS., 
as the “higher critics” of the Bible have shown us, but 
serious-minded men are slow to put their faith in such evi- 
dence. It is quite safe to say that nothing shurt of the dis- 
covery of unimpeachable historical evidence will ever con- 
vince the world of tbe truth of the Baconian claims. 


By the Rev. E. A, Ger- 


By the Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe. New York: 


Magazines and Reviews 


One of the industries of California which has attracted 
least attention, but which has grown to important propor- 
tions, is bee culture. An article by Ninetta Eames, in the 
March number of Harper's Magazine, describes entertain- 
ingly ‘‘Arcadian Bee-Ranching,” with its accessories of 
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noble landscape and perfect climate. The second paper in 
Professor Woodrow Wilson’s biographical series on Wash- 
ington treats of Washington as a young man, and follows 
him through his experiences as a surveyor of Virginian 
forests, as the youthful head of the Washington family, and 
as the colonel who attracted the grateful recognition of 
his fellow colonists for his bravery in the disastrous cam- 
paign of General Braddock. The article is admirably illus- 
trated from old portraits, and with paintings, by Howard 
Pyle. A striking paper by Park Benjamin, under the title, 
‘The Nerves of a War-ship,” shows that a battle between 
two fleets of ironclads would be an unorganized melee, in 
which the admrial would have practically no part, and in 
which success would depend largely upon the individual 
captains; efficient management depends almost entirely 
upon a perfection of mechanism,which would place the en- 
tire control of the warship in the hands of one man, who 
would not only steer the vessel, but fire the batteries, 
which had previously been sighted automatically. 


The Fortnightly Review and The Nineteenth Century for 
February are full of foreign politics. In the former an 
article entitled ‘‘A Lesson in German” isa sharp attack 
upon the traditional anti-Russian policy of England, and 
advocates a rapprochement with Russia. It is remarkable 
that in The Nineteenth Century a strong article by H. O. 
Arnold-Forster, M. P., on ‘Our True Foreign Policy” 
should take the same ground, and this certainly indicates a 
radical change in the public sentiment of the English feo- 
ple. For our part we venture to say that nothing would 
contribute so much to the peace and prosperity of the 
world as a diplomatic understanding between these two 
great empires. The Venezuela dispute still engages the 
attention of contributors, and so does the Armenian ques- 
tion. Aside from politics, Cardinal Vaughan and Wilfrid 
Meynell have very caustic criticisms in The Wineteenth Cen- 
tury on Mr. Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning. The 
chief difficulty seems to that the Cardinal’s biographer 
stuck too closely to his materials, and for this unpardon- 
able error Cardinal Vaughan says: ‘‘The publication of this 
life is almost a crime.” Wecan safely wait until the prop- 
erly edited official presentment of the late Cardinal’s 
memoirs is issued, as we have the unique and rare advant- 
age of a standard of unvarnished facts with which to com- 
pare it. Both of these magazines are full of readable arti- 
cles. 


“In the seventeenth century the present site of Chicago 
was a swamp, which fur-traders and missionaries found fa- 
tally miasmatic. About 1800 a government engineer, view- 
ing that rank morass traversed by a sluggish stream, pro- 
nounced it the only spot on Lake Michigan where a city 
could not be built. In 1804 Fort Dearborn was erected here 
to counteract British influence. In 1812 the fort was de- 
molished by Indians, but in 1816 rebuilt, and it continued 
standing till 1871. Around the little fort in 1840 were 
settled 4,500 people. In 1880 the community embraced 
503,185 souls; in 1890 it had 1,099,850. In 1855 the indomit- 
able city illustrated her spirit by pulling herself bodily 
out of her natal swamp, lifting churches, blocks and 
houses from eight to ten feet, without pause in general 
business.” The closing chapters of ‘‘A History of the Last 
Quarter-Century in the United States,” by Pres. E. Benj. 
Andrews, in the March Scribner’s, give many such interest- 
ing facts about Chicago. In this time of international fric- 
tion there is special interest in the paper on “British 
Opinion of America” by Richard Whiteing, of the London 
Daily News. Ye shows that the great body of workpeoplein 
England have within the last twenty years revised their old 
idea of America asa paradise for working-people. They have 
found out that America has the same industrial problems 
as England, and the masses have lost their old-time ro- 
mantic affection for this country. Mr. Whiteing denies 
that its place has been taken by any positive dislike. 
In an article on “Carnations,” by J. H. Connelly—the abun- 
dant illustrations of which are printed in color—the atu- 
thor has given a very entertaining account of the details 
of the culture of this interesting flower, with a description 
of the greatest carnation house in this country, where 80, 
ooo flowers are grown at a single time. New York city 
alone uses fifteen millions of the cut blooms each winter. 


Books Received 
Under this head will be announced allbooks received up to the 
week of publication. Further notice will be given of such books as 
the editor may select to review. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 

The Law of Sinai. Being Devotional Addresses on the Ten 
Commandments. By B. W. Randolph. $125. 

Silence, With Other Sermons. By Edward Clarence Paget. $1.50. 

Striving for the Mastery, a Day-Book for Lent. By Wyllys 
Rede. $x. 

The Seven Last Words of Our Most Holy Redeemer, With Med- 
itations on Some Scenesin His Passion. By Rev. Alfred G, 
Mortimer, D.D. $x. 

CASSELL’S PUB. Co, 


Phyllis of Philistia, By Frank Frankfort Moore. $1. 
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In Sorrow’s Way 
BY MRS. R, N. TURNER 


Bowed in penitential grief 
For our sin and woes, 
Pleading for the sweet relief 
That Thy grace bestows, 
Pleading for the contrite heart 
Ever more and more, 
Christ of Love, Thy help impart, 
Hearus weimplore! 


From the sunny ways of life, 
From the world’s gay thrall, 
From the turmoil and the strife, 

Come we at Thy call. 
Low upon the bended knee, 
Thy great throne before, 
Christ of Love, we pray to Thee, 
Hear us, we implore! 


Nearer to Thy holy side 
Draw us day by day; 

So with Thee we may abide 
All Thy weary way. 

With Thee toil to Calvary’s hill, 
Praying evermore, 

Christ of Love, be ours Thy will, 
Hear us, weimplore! 


Bristol R. J. 


The Angel of Willough- 
by 
BY FRANCES A. M. JOHNSON 


“Oh! dear, life in this tiresome, mo- 
notonous country town is beyond endur- 
ance,” yawned Mary Gray, one gloomy 
February afternoon, as she wearily laid 
down on the handsome library table 
‘“‘The Romance of a Poor Young Man,” 
which she was reading in the original 
French, and looked out through the clear 
plate glass window upon the muddy 
sreets of the little manufacturing city of 
Willoughby. ‘‘I shall die of exnuz/ The 
idea of being shut up in such a place; 
among such uncongenial people, foreign- 
ers, and stupid people who do not know 
enough to know how stupid they are.” 

“It is dreadful!” said Evelyn, her sis- 
ter, a fair Elaine-faced girl of eighteen, 
two years younger, rising from the piano, 
where she had been playing snatches of 
“The Moonlight Sonata,” and joining 
Mary at the window. 

“Just think of Mamma’s exchanging 
visits with that pretentious Mrs. Lover- 
ing, whese husband struck natural gas 
in his dooryard a year or two ago, and 
who now considers herself a social lead- 
er, I suppose! She called here yesterday 
when you were taking your nap. She 
had been to hear some evangelist lecture 
on ‘Comparative Religions’ in the ‘opery’ 
house, and was much taken with ‘Budd- 
hy’s views’; and was in New York when 
Patti made her ‘farewell dedut?,’ though 
she didn’t think much of her voice. She 
said she wished mamma could see the 
‘wonderful pretty foliage’ ofthe blue jays 
that had been flitting about in her 
‘ellum’ trees all winter. So invincibly 
ignorant!” 

“And the joke of it all is that she 
prides herself on being so literary!’ said 
Mary. 

“It is simply unbearable, and if papa 
doesn’t move away, I shall lose my 
senses!” reiterated Evelyn, with a long 
sigh. ‘‘One can’t read, and paint and 
practice, and do fancy work, day in and 
day out, forever! We shall just simply 
languish, and fade into pale, sickly old 
maids like Miss Mehitable Moss. There 
seems to be nothing else to do.” 

“There isn't a man in town worth 
looking at!" said the elder sister, glanc- 
ing approvingly at her soft brown eyes, 
and ‘‘tangled sunshine” hair in the little 
glass in her card case, from which she 
removed some cards with which to re- 


spond to’a wedding invitation. ‘Think 
of De Courcy Hubert, or Lionel Morgan, 
in sucha place as this! The most excit- 
ing functions are sewing societies and 
church sociables.” 

‘And ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’” said Eve- 
lyn, as she caught the sound of a squeaky 
band announcing the arrival of that 
ubiquitous ‘‘show,” which soon paraded 
past ‘‘the Manse.” ‘‘See that atrocious- 
looking little Eva in her chariot, over- 
shadowed by that gilt angel’s wings and 
long arms! Those savage blood hounds 
make one’s blood curdle; it is well they 
are chained to each other; they might 
fall asleep otherwise!” 

Both girls had returned in the late 
summer from Madame Fenelon’s French 
Finishing School in New York. Their 
father was a large woolen manufacturer 
in a small Western city; and, while their 
home was filled with everything to satisfy 
a refined and critical taste, truth to tell, 
there was very little outside of it to con- 
tribute to their enjoyment. From their 
point of view, it seemed almost cruel to 
have had a taste of New York life, if 
they must return toimmolate themselves 
among such surroundings. 

“T never would care to be a queen!” 
said Lvelyn, ‘‘to have to be isolated so 
far above those about me. I like to be 
among my peers. *Twouldn’t be so bad 
to be a duchess, eh? Wonder if there is 
anotber Duke of X to be had?” 

“IT suppose some of the people here do 
look upon us as a sort of queens, and 
envy us so!” said Mary. ‘Little they 
know how wretched and forlorn we are! 
Unhappy queens, alas!” 

“Have you seen Mr. Leigh since his 
return from the East?’ asked Evelyn, 
taking from her basket a centre piece, 
which she was working in old blues to 
match the dinner china, and seating her- 
self in an easy chair by the grate. “‘I 
have no doubt he succeeded in interest- 
ing his friends there in his eleemosynary 
schemes. He is so successful in every 
thing he undertakes.” 

‘*Probably because he is always so 
much in earnest!"’ added Mary sagely,as 
she leaned over to admire the effect of 
her sister's shading. ‘‘He looks as if he 
belonged to another world. His face 
reminds meof that St. John in the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts. And he does every- 
thing so quietly and unobtrusively; he 
really seems to feel almost injuredif any 
one shows even appreciation of his good 
works. I pulled this precept off from my 
Freach calendar this morning, and I 
thought of Mr. Leigh: ‘Merit praise, and 
avoid it.’ doesnt he do that, if any one 
ever did?’ 

“And mamma is just like him,” said 
Evelyn; ‘‘so sweetly modest and self- 
forgetful in everything shedoes. But, 
really, I can’t see the necessity of ever- 
lastingly running after people,and wear- 
ing one’sself out! I hate tohave mamma 
sacrifice so much of her life! These 
people never will half appreciate what 
she does. But what a great undertaking 
that is of Mr. Leigh’s, thought I don’t 
believe I exactly understand what it is!” 

‘‘He wishes to build some sort of par- 
ish institute, I think, for various char- 
itable purposes; among others, to pro- 
vide a home for a few days for dis- 
charged prisoners from the peniten- 
tiary; to find work for them, and encour- 
age them to start life anew,” said Mary. 

“That makes me shudder,” said Eve- 
lyn, witha shrug. ‘I’d be so afraid of 
them—they might be burglars!” 

‘What if you should find the one you 
have been looking for so long?” said 
Mary, laughing. “Mr. Leigh thinks 


there might be some among them who 


were not so bad as other evil-doers who 
have never been caught; that is, they 
may not have been so deep in crime as 
others who are clever enough to escape 
punishment, and there might be hope 
for such; and I suppose that, as the old 
hymn goes: 

“While the lamp holds out to burn, 

The vilest sinner may return,” 

“That may be,” said Evelyn; but I 
never could see a convict without feel- 
ing faint and sick; and another thing I 
never could see is, how a man of Mr. 
Leigh’s abilities could come to sucha 
place as this! And they say he was 
called to an important parish in Brook- 
lyn at the time he came here!” 

‘I believe he likes to work among 
miners, and factory people, and plain 
people generally,” said Mary, re arrang- 
ing the American Beauties in the rose 
bowl on the piano, and taking some 
chocolates from a box of Huyler’s on the 
table, preparatory to a luxurious lounge 
on the window seat. ‘'He thinks he can 
do more good than among fashionable 
city people, for some reason. Mamma 
says he is building up a large Sunday 
school.” 

“Such people always abound in chil- 
dren,” said Evelyn, ‘‘and I think 
mamma should take Mignon right ott of 
Sunday school! She will surely catch 
something, for they always have small- 
pox, or scarlet fever, or some other 
dreadful thing! Really I don’t enjoy go- 
ing to churchas I did before he brought 
in those tenement people, and other ob- 
jectionable families. They will spoil the 
cushions and carpet, so that we can’t 
wear a decent gown to church.” 

“Mr. Leigh doesn’t believe in carpets 
and cushions in church,” said Mary. 
‘‘He thinks there should be simple rope 
matting in the aisles to deaden the 
sound, and bare seats. That there 
should be no distinctions in church, and 
that all things for glory and for beauty 
should be about the altar and chancel, 
and that people should dress plainly 
when they go to church—that is, rich 
people; and he is trying to persuade the 
working girls to spend less on cheap 
jewelry and dead birds, and to use their 
earnings for a better purpose. Hehas 
said so much about the barbarity of kill- 
ing the singing birds tor the gratification 
of women’s vanity, that I have never 
had the face to wear my new V7vot hat. 
And it zsa shame to sacrifice the dear 
little creatures, and take so much joy 
and music from the earth. From this 
day 1 resolve never to wear another 
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bird, and to do ali I can to step the mar- 
ket for them.” 

‘You know I rever would weer bircs 
any way, so I shall not have to be cc1- 
verted on that question. But, oh!” said 
Evelyn, her eyes lighting up with the 
rapture of a St. Theresa, ‘I do lcveto 
worship ina beautiful, luxurious church, 
like St. Gregory’s, in New York. Soft 
carpets and cushions, and perfectly 
trained choir; with grand precessicné]s, 
organ and harps, and nicely dressed, 1e- 
fined people, and nothing unpleasant to 
jar upon one’s tastes. One feels so much 
more religious! Irather agree with thet 
Eastern rector papa was telling the 
Bishop about the other day, that ‘the 


Episcopal is for gentlemen; fcr that | 


reason he didn’t believe in extending it 
into country towns. It dcesn’t seem as 
if Willoughby people could appreciate it. 
Still, when I think of it, there are a few 
quite nice, intelligent pecple keie, e1d 
they all seem to love to find the places 
in the Prayer Book, and join in tke 
service.” 

The snow was falling in large flakes, 
which melted in the mud as they fe]l, 
and the bright cannel-ccal fire gave the 
library a rosy glow. The large Manx 
cat, asleep on the rug close to the chin- 
ing fender, symbolized perfect content- 
ment, 

“Here comes mamma, sweet saint, 
trudging through the wet snow;” said 
Mary. ‘‘She willso often walk whenshe 
goes on her errands of love and duty, so 
the people she visits will nct realize the 
contrast in their cordition. I am so 
afraid she will take cold drabbling her 
skirts through the wet! And Jobn is 
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probably at this moment exercising the 
horses in the stable-yard to keep them 
warm and in good condition,” 

Just then Mrs. Gray entered, shaking 
the snow from her fur-lined clogk, her 
bright eyes sparkling with cheerfulness, 
and asmile illuminating her face, that 
looked as young as either of her daugh- 
ter’s. For there is something in the 
Master’s work, done with a loving and 


' unselfish heart, that seems to keep one 


perpetually young. Itis true that ‘‘They 
who wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not 
be weary; and they shall walk and not 
faint.” As Mrs. Browning said: “It 
makes us strong to feel that some one 
needs our strength.” 

‘Well, dearest, we are so glad you are 
come, for we were feeling so forlorn this 
gloomy afternoon,” said Evelyn, laying 
down her work, and removing her moth- 
er’s bonnet, and unfastening her cloak. 
The girls loved their mother with an al- 
most idolatrous affection. 

“You look so radiantly happy,mamma, 
I suppose you have been at the acme of 
bliss, binding up old Townley’s lame leg 
or reading prayers with grumpy Mrs, 
Collins!” said Mary, rising from among 
the pillows of the divan, and conducting 
her mother to her own cozy place, and 
seating herself beside her with a kiss. 

“Not this time, dear! I just came from 
Johnnie’s, and if you could only see how 
much he enjoys his new water bed! It 
is so soft and comfortable. Poor boy, 
he didn’t know before what it was to be 
free from pain a moment.” 

Johnnie McNiel was known in all the 
vicinity as a great and patient sufferer. 
Three years before he had gone into the 


river to swim while over-heated, and 
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taking cold, was left in a pitiable condi- 
tion; his body swollen out of all resem- 
blance to his former self, and covered 
with distressing sores. 

“Mr. Leigh read prayers with him; 
and, after he left, I finished ‘The Story 
of a Short Life,’ which he has enjoyed so 
much. The hours are very long lying 
there in bed for three years; and his 
poor old grandmother is so nearly blind 
that she cannot read to him. Besides, it 
gives him something tothink about; and, 
poor child, I fear he will not last much 
longer!” 

“But isn’t it depressing to go so much 
among the sick and poor?” asked Mary, 
the picture of rosy health. ‘I should 
imagine I had all the diseases inthe doc- 
tor’s book! And the poor always smell 
so! That ‘poor smell’ of cooking and 
unwashed clothing is so nauseating.’” 

‘‘Not all the poor fall under the head 
of the ‘great unwashed’ by any means,” 
said Mrs. Gray, removing her gloves, 
while Evelyn was preparing a cup of 
tea. ‘‘Many of their homes are neatness 
itself, and it is pathetic to see how they 
make the best of things, and preserve 
their threadbare furniture and clothing 
so long; to see the bright geraniums,and 
little monthly roses in their windows, 
against a background of snowy muslin 
curtains, revealing their love of the beau- 
tiful. But we do not always realize that 
soap is a luxury is some homes. It 
doesn’t depress the physician to go 
among the sick, for he goes tomake them 
well; and we should go, you know, with 
the idea of bettering their condition, or 
helping them bear it, if we can do no 
more.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t mind going about 
among clean people, four passer le 
temps; and, now that Lent is almost 
here, I suppose Mary and I will have 
to do penance insome way,” said Evelyn, 


\“or Mr. Leigh and our dear mamma, 


will think us outside of the pale of 
Christianity.” 

“There are many besides the poor in 
purse who need our sympathy,” said 
Mrs. Gray. ‘‘Many a heavy heart is 
longing for akind, encouraging word. 
There is that English girl, alone among 
strangers, who came to this country to 
care for her sick aunt who was buried 
the otherday; she looks very sad. Then 
Mrs. Kirkland’s daughter is gradually 
fading away in a decline, and the moth- 
er's anguish shows in her face. And 
Mrs. Wright is almost inconsolable over 
the death of her only son; her delight 
and stay in her widowhood. Indeed, 
there is scarcely a personI know who 
would not prize a word of friendly inter- 
est, or sympathy, or even a warm pres- 
sure of the hand. ‘Some are sick and 
some are sad; and of almost any it 
might be said: ‘Not e’en the tend’rest 
heart and next their own, knows halfthe 
reasons why they smile or sigh.’”” 

The next morning Mr. Leigh called; a 
real man of God, who quietly did his 
Master’s work with the spirit of St. 
Xavier, not from the hope of gaining 
aught for himself, in this world or the 
next; but simply from love of his ever- 
loving Lord. He had been singularly 
successful in building up a large and de- 
voted congregation, whose hearts and 


Although most active in gracious char- 
ities, the beloved rector did not ‘‘organ- 
ize” the spirituality out of the flock; nor 
allow them to think that the end of re- 
ligion was to be entertained; but believed 
a great deal in the better part of sitting 
at the Master's feet to learn of him, All 
things being done ‘‘in His name” and 
“for His sake,” the praise or envy of 
men never occurred to him as a motive 
in his work. One could never imagine 
Mr. Leigh’s advertising himself in sen- 
sational sermon topics in The Willough- 
by Herald; or writing glowing accounts 
to the Church papers of the marvelous 
things he was doing—how the people 
thronged St. Barnabas’, and had to stand 
in the aisles while he preached; and how 
much better the parish was thriving un- 
der his ministrations than under those 
of any rector who had ever preceded 
him! Nor was he on the alert for every 
vacant parish of importance; or, if there 
was a vacancy in the episcopate, or a 
new diocese erected, to lay his plans 
to be elected bishop of the same, 
Neither did he assert his ‘‘priestly” pre- 
rogatives unnecessarily, and try to 
“lord” it ‘‘over God’s heritage.” But 
with the spirit of his Divine Pattern, he 
won the hearts of allin the Church and 


“Gratitude fairly sparkled from the 
poor boy’s eyes, as he lay so comfortable 
and happy on his water-bed,” said he, 
patting the head of ‘‘Jack,” the hand- 
some fox terrier who had followed him 
in from the porch, and was jumping all 
over him to show his joy. ‘He says 
when ke thinks of Christ, he thinks of 
him as a ‘lady just like Mrs. Gray.’” 

The young ladies became very much 
interested as the rector talked of the in- 
valid, and of others over whom he had a 
fatherly care. 

“We will go this very afternoon,” said 
Mary, ‘‘and take. Johnny some fruit 
and candy. And where did you say 
that crippled seamstress lives?” 

They were kind-hearted girls, like so 
many who only need direction, and 
awakening to their duty as confirmed 
members of the Church, to enter upon 
the life and work which the ratification 
of their Baptismal vows anticipates. 
They needed to learn that happiness 
does not come from selfish indolence, 
and that life is more than ‘‘a good 
time;” that joy springs up like sweetest 
flowers on duty’s highway; and that real 
blessedness is found only in doing the 
Master’s will. 

Mrs. Gray had long been looked upon 
by everyone as the ‘‘angel of Willough- 
by.’”’ Ever since she came therefrom an 
Eastern city, a fair, young bride, with 
her husband, the great mill-owner, she 
had tried to do for her dear Lord’s sake 
whatever good thing her hand could find 
to do. 


the waters of Baptism, and to Confirma- 
tion, and he followed her sweet example 
in kindly charities. 

She had always felt a loving care over 
the families of his employes, and an in- 
terest in all whom she could encourage 


out of it, as by his life and conscience- 
stirring teaching he pointed to heaven 
and led the way. He had just been to 
make his morning cal] on ‘‘Johnnie.” 


The successful farmer has 
learned by experience that 
some grains require far differ- 
ent soil than others. He 
knows that a great deal de- 
pends on right planting at the 
right time. No use complain- 
ing in summer that a mistake 
was made in spring. Decide 
before seed-time. The best 
time to treat coughs and colds 
is before the seeds, or germs, 
of consumption have begun 
their destructive work. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, promptly cures lung 
and throat troubles. Do not 
neglect your cold. 


LOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your doctor.) 
This is because it is always palatable—always uniform 
—always contains the purest Norwegian Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites. 

Insist on Scott’s Ennalsion, with trade-mark of 
man and fish. 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure yourcough or help your baby, 


Among English trees that have reached a 
patriarchal age, first must be placed the 
yew tree at Braburn, in Kent, whichis said 
to be 3,000 years old, while at Fortingal, in 
Perthshire, is one nearly as old. At Anker- 
wyke House, near Staines, is a yew tree 
which was famous at the date of the signing 
of the Magna Charta, in 1215, and later was 
the trysting place of Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn. The three yews at Fountains Ab- 
bey are at least 1,200 years old, ard beneath 
them the founders of the abbey sat in 1132. 
There are no famous oaks that rival any yew 
in age, 2,000 years being the greatest age at- 
tained. Damorey’s oak, in Devonshire, 
which was blown down in 1703, had this dis- 
tinction. Cowthorpe Oak, near Wetherby, 
Yorkshire, is said to be 1,600 years old. 
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The New York Journal 
recently offered ten bi- 
cycles to the ten win- 
ners in a guessing con- 
test, leaving the choice 
of machine to each. 


ALL OF THEM 
CHOSE 


TIMES 
OUT OF 


| UW 


Standard of the World. 


Nine immediately, and one after he had 
looked at others. And the Journal 
bought ten Columbias. Paid $100 each 
for them, too. On even terms a Col- 
umbia is chosen 


First of all, she had led her husband to 


household Sarsaparilla for half 
a century. Its record inspires 
confidence — fifty years of 
cures. If others may be good, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla must be. 
You take no chances when you 
take AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 4 
Ca) 


lives had been, or were being, really 
changed by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and who understood what they did when 
they made their vows unto the Lord, and 
promised ‘‘by God’s help, to continue 
Christ’s faithful servants untotheir life’s 
end.” 

So the Church took the lead in that 
inland city, and ‘was a spiritual power. | 


a cheerless world, there was her‘ ‘mater- 
nity basket,” with all things needful for 
mother and child; and she was the St. 
Nicholas of many a Christmas dinner 
and well-filled little stocking. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary in the parish 
Continued on next page. 
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owedits organization to her; so that, 
while the missionaries in her own dio- 
cese and country were looked after as 
far as possible, those afar off, in ‘‘peril 
among the heathen,” were not forgotten. 
For she was not one of those narrow- 
minded and narrow-souled Christians, 
who want all the privileges ot religion 
for themselves alone. 

The sewing-school for little girls owed 
its existence to her, and the large Bible 
and Church History classfor women was 
only equalled by the rector’s class for 
men, and St. Andrew’s Brotherhood. 

While attending to all these things, 
she was always the wise and prudent 
housekeeper, and devoted wife and mo- 
ther. ‘The Manse” was the retreat for 
all visiting clergymen. Her carriage 
was always at the disposal of the rector, 
or any poor invalid who needed an air- 
ing; and the flowers that bloomed in her 
conservatory were angels of comfort by 
many a sick bed. 

Her only son, Gordon, was studying 
for the ministry at the seminary in New 
York. She gave him, heart and soul, to 
his Master at his Baptism, with the 
prayer that he might be consecrated to 
His special service in the priestly office, 
if according to His will. Such Hannahs 
rear Samuels. 

Beginning with the visit to Johnnie, 
and entering upon the Lenten services 
which soon began, with a new determi- 
nation to make the most of them for 
their spiritual guidance, and engaging in 
good works under their rector’s direction, 
the girls found life wearing a new as- 
pect tothem. They began to feel its re- 
sponsibilities, and to realize the happi- 
ness that comes from ministering to 
others. 

They joined the rector’s Sunday school 
teachers’ class, and prepared to look 
after the little ones, whom they clothed 
when needful; tookturns in playing the 
organ and singing in church. They also 
became interested in the poor working 
girls, and arranged an evening every 
week for theirentertainment. They read 
to the aged; and lent a helping hand in 
every direction. 

‘*Flow short the days are,” said Mary, 
as she came in one Saturday evening in 
June from the garden to the veranda, 
where the family were sitting in the fad- 
ing twilight, with an arm full of roses 
and honeysuckles for the altar the next 
morning. ‘‘I am so tired and sleepy 
when night comes!” 

“Soam I!” said Evelyn, suppressing 
a little yawn. 

And how sweet was their sleep—such 
as Christ gives to His beloved. 

Mary also found great delight in the 
society of the earnest, scholarly rector, 
and in the community of work and inter- 
est their lives became intertwined, and 
before they knew it, they had become 

ndispensable to each other—one in 
heart, in taste,in Christian love, and the 
closest bonds of earthly affection. 

The next summer a cozy rectory nes- 
tled close to the ivy-covered church,and 
Mary was its gracious mistress, and it 
was another radiating centre of Chris- 
tian love and interest; another ‘‘city set 
upon a hill, whose light cannot be hid.” 

A year later, Evelyn gave her hand 
and heart to an Eastern banker, whom 
she met whie visiting her cousin in 
New York, and she has founded another 


Christian home; and, while adorning so- 
ciety, is repeating her mother’s lovely 
life a thousand miles away; for she hag 
learned, in her devotion to her Master, 
to be entirely unselfish, and to realize 
the meaning of her Baptismal vows, 
which she ratified at her Confirmation, 
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Covering the Scars 
BY MARY B. WILLEY 


It is said that in one of his battles 
Alexander the Great received a wound 
which made an ugly scar on his face. 
Afterward, an artist who was making a 
likeness of the monarch, was very de- 
sirous to have the picture correct, and at 
the same time to hide the ugly scar. It 
was a difficult thing to do, but at last the 
artist’s wits served him, He painted the 
monarch in an attitude which suggested 
reflection, with his head supported by 
his hand, and a finger covering the scar. 

Doubtless the monarch was willing to 
act upon the artist’s suggestion, for men 
are seldom loath to hide their own de- 
formities, but the cases are more rare 
where another makes it a study to con- 
ceal his neighbor’s imperfections, and 
help him to cover them through well- 
directed positions. 

Charity is not a too common virtue, 
and to dwell upon the character scars of 
one’s neighbor is much more to the taste 
of many, than to seek to place over these 
scars a shielding finger. Since none are 
without failings, what sort of world 


To say at night one of the Penitential 
Psalms, and the ‘‘Turn Thou us, O good 
Lord,” from the Penitential office, and 
the following prayer for the conversion 
of sinners: 

“‘O Lord, we beseech Thee to hear our 
prayers for such as sin against Thee; o1 
neglect to serve Thee; that thou wouldst 
vouchsafe to bestow upon them true re. 
pentance and anearnest longing for Thy 
service. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

To make a self-examination everyday. 

To pray daily against my besettin; 
sin, if I know it; if I do not, to ask Gor 
to show it to me. 

To attend Church (the Holy Eucharis: 
if possible) at least two days each weel 
besides Sunday. 

To do some work for God each day, as 
He gives me opportunity. 

To write down my rule before Ash- 
Wednesday. 


ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 


are not desirable in any home. 
nourishment produces ill-temper. Guard 
against fretful children by feeding nutritious 
and digestible food. The Gail Borden Eagle 


Brand Condensed Milk is the most success-. 


would this be if, instead of doing his best | fy) of all infant foods. 


to bring them to the light, each man 


should spread the mantle of charity over FIRST 


his neighbor’s faults, and act upon the 
artist’s principle of covering the scars. 


Suggestions for a Lent 
Rule 


BY FATHER F. E. MORTIMER 


To abstain from flesh meat on Wednes- 
days and Fridays. To eat meat only 
once on other week days. To be at all 
meals simple in diet. 

| Not to go to places of amusement. To 
attend no parties or public festivities. 
To make as few visits as possible. 

To make a real effort to increase the 
amount of my alms-giving in some defi- 
nite way. 

Tosayat my morning prayers the Ash- 
Wednesday collect, for true repentance, 
and the collect for the Ninth Sunday 
after Trinity as a dedication of the day 
to God, 

To say at mid-day before dinner the 
collect for the First Sunday in Lent, for 
a true spirit of abstinence, and the col- 
lect for the Twenty-fifth Sunday after 
Trinity, for the renewal of the will unto 
perseverance, 


Merit . 


Is what gives Hood’s Sarsaparilla its great pop- 
ularity, increasing sales, and wonderfulcures 
The combination, proportion, and process in 
preparing Hood’s Sarsaparilla are unknown 
to other medicines, and make it peculiar to 
itself. Itacts directly and positively upon the 
blood, and, as the blood reaches every nook 
and corner of the human system, all the 
nerves, muscles, bones, and tissues come un- 
der the beneficent influence of 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. Alldruggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure Liver Ills; easy to 
take, easy to operate. 25c. 


HEALTH, HOME, and HAPPINESS 


Cometo those who invest judiciously in California. 
Write us and receive our suggestions. 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 84 Adams Street, Chicago. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
on Chicago property. $500 
and upwards. Interest made 
7 per cent., payable semi-an- 
nually. 
B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Insufficient 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
right if you get the right one 
for your lamp. 
Left us send you the Index. 
There is no other way to 
enjoy your lamp and avoid 
expense. . 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


7 We are the largest makers in 

Magic the werld. Splendid litera- 
ture mailed free. Riley Bros 

Lanterns 1€ Beekman Street, New York. 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


For electric, gas or oil. Send di- ; iG : 
mensions. Book of Light and 


estimate free. I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St.. New York. 


CauTION.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


THE Telephone Number of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate 
Road), has been changed to Main 3389 in 
stead of Main 389, as heretofore. No. 53. 


New 


Subscribers 


Wanted! 


ba 


The Living Church is now making an attractive 


offer to those who will contribute to this result. 


For One New Subscription, accompanied by two dollars 


in cash, sent direct to this office and not through an agent, 
The Living Church offers either of these standard 


works: 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 


By Conybeare 


and Howson, 


Or, 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


The regular retail price of these books has been $4.50 
each, but by a special arrangement with the publishers the 


foregoing offer is made possible. 


This Should 


Attract You! 


_can tell you just how to do it. 
~ some one acopy of Tue Livinc CuurcH 


March 14, 1896 


The Diving Church 953 
Children’s Wor [ovine asniiccnisantewwtene|Does this Valuable Books 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning tolower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Lenten Work 
Children, are you trying to find a way 
to make some money this Lent, so that 
you may have an offering at Easter? We 
Show 


and ask him or her to subscribe for the 


_ “paper for one year, and give youthe sub- 


scription price, Two Dotiars. You may 
then send us the name and address of 
the person and ome of the dollars. The 
other dollar which you have carned as 
commission you may keep for your Eas- 
ter offering. Address 
Tue Livine Cuurcu, 
55 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Wonderful Toboggan 
BY EMMA M. 


Bertie Harper came home from his first 
call on the new neighbors across the 
way, very much pleased at the prospect 
of playmates near his own age. 

‘Johnny Foster is just about my size, 
and Daisy is a little girl, and the baby is 
most four years old. They’ve got the 
cutest little dog, and Ralph, that’s John- 
ny’s big brother, has a pet squirrel; we 
can look at it all we like, but we mustn’t 
try to touch it because it bites some- 
times. I’m glad they’ve come here to 
live, aren’t you, mamma?’ he asked. 
But he did not wait for an answer, so 
eager was he to find his new ball, his top, 
and other playthings to ‘‘show to John- 
ny.” 

The three children spent the greater 
part of their time together after that day, 
usually playing at the Foster’s, as they 
one and all agreed that it was jollier 
there. Bertie’s mamma was not strong, 
and baby Gladys needed all her time, so 
that she could not be called upon to 
mend broken toys, or tie up bruised 
fingers. The cook wasn't good-natured 
either, and wouldn’t be ‘‘bothered with 
that flock of children in her kitchen, nor 
give ’em lunches between meals 
neither.” And Henry, the ‘‘man,” 
scolded Trip for bringing his very nicest 
bone along when he followed the children 
over one morning. ‘ 

So, all things considered, it was pleas- 


ROBISON 


- anter at the Foster’s, and together the 


children gathered the great fall pippins 
from the tree in the corner of the yard, 
and picked the sour wild grapes from 
the vine that climbed and twisted itself 
over the woodhouse. And, with Ralph’s 
help and oversight, they raked the 
brown leaves into great heaps, ready for 
burning, which Ralph attended to alone, 


_while the children watched trom a safe 


distance. : 
When the first snow came Ralph fixed 


.a coasting place for them out near the 


barn, and then what fun they had. Busy 
Mrs. Foster smiled as she heard their 
shouts and laughter, and Bertie’s ac- 
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Coming home in a great hurry one 
evening, Bertie left his sled on the drive- 
way, and next morning ‘'The Racer” 
was a total wreck, papa Harper having 
driven over it in the dark. 

Johnny and Daisy were very kind 
about sharing their sleds with him, but 
then ‘‘it is ever so much nicer to have a 
sled of your own, you know,” Bertie told 
his father that evening. Papa evidently 
thought the same, for the next day a 
beautiful red toboggan was sent up, and 
Bertie could scarcely finish his dinner, so 
eager was he to show his treasure to 
his playmates. 

“Just see what I’ve got,” he cried when 
he reached the coasting place. 

“That's a beauty, sure enough,” said 
Ralph who was shoveling snow on the 
worn places of the slide. 

‘I spose it will go likea flash almost,” 
said Johnny, admiringly. 

“Course it will,” replied Bertie, very 
decidedly. ‘I guess I'll go over to 
Reed's Hill, now, where the other boys 


” 


are. 


“Did your mamma say you might?” 
asked Daisy, wonderingly. ‘‘She wouldn't 
let you go the last time you asked her.” 

‘Well, that was a long while ago,” an- 
swered Bertie; ‘‘my old sled was slow 
and clumsy, but Ican keep from being 
run over with this one easy enough.” 

“TI don’t know about that, as long as 

the same small boy holds the rope,” said 
Ralph; ‘‘you would better stay here this 
afternoon, anyway, for there will be a 
crowd on Reed’s hill, as it is Saturday; 
and I’ve just fixed the slide so that it is 
extra good.” 
“So it proved on trial, and Bertie de- 
cided to stay for that day atleast, though 
he did not give up the hope of some time 
exhibiting the toboggan on Reed’s hill, 
where the larger boys coasted. 

“T can go wsy out in the pasture with 
my toboggan; not clear across, of course, 
but ever and ever so much farther than 
either Johnny or Daisy,” he said proud- 
ly that evening. 

“T hope you let the others ride some- 
times, if your sled isso much better than 
theirs,’ said his mamma. 

“Mine is a toboggan, mamma,” cor- 
rected Bertie;‘‘itis’nt big enough tocarry 
two very well,” he added, flushing 
guiltily as he remembered Daisy's wist- 
ful glances, after the one ride he had al- 
lowed them to take. 

“They shared their sleds with you, 
when you had none, and you should al- 
low them to use yours now,” said his 
mamma, and though Bertie’s conscience 
had been whispering the same thing all 
the afternoon, he tried to excuse his self- 
ishness by saying that ‘‘they both had 
sleds of their own.” 

One day when the three were at their 
usual place, Dick Morgan climbed the 
fence, and came toward them. ‘‘Halloo, 
kids,” he began, grinning affably. 

Johnny gave the shortest of nods, while 
Daisy whispered toBertie: ‘‘He’s anaw- 
ful bad boy; he ’frowed a stone at Trip 
once, and justlaughedand laughed when 
Trip howled.” 

Dick had his own reasons for being 
extremely kind that afternoon, however, 
and he quite won Bertie’s heart by his 
praises of the toboggan. 

“My, but don’t she spin, though,” he 
exclaimed, after taking a trip down, 
which Bertie could not well help asking 
him to take. 

«Pity you couldn’t have a better coast- 
ing place than this; over on Reed’s 


’ Hill it’s just fine,” 


mean you? 


How many people there are who seem to 
lack ambition, life, and healthful vigor. You 
can tell it by their looks. They shiver with 
the cold when the weather is bleak. They 
have a pinched, sallow appearance. They 
complain of feeling rundown. Their symp- 
toms plainly. show that their blood is thin 
and poor, that it does not circulate properly, 
and that their liver and kidneys are in a 
very bad state. That is why they havethese 
miserable symptoms and complain of 

Stomach troubles, 
Constipation, 
Nervousness, 

General weakness, 
Headaches and backaches, 
Chilly sensations, 
Dizziness, 

Despondency. 

Are you one of this vast number who suffer 
from the miserable, wearing feelings above 
described? Ifso, why not try to overcome 
them and get into a good state of health? 
You can easily do so. All you need to do is 
to take Warner’s Safe Cure regularly, and it 
will make you strong and well. Take it just 
for a short time and you will soon notice 
a change for the better. Every bad symp- 
tom will disappear. Your blood will become 
rich and pure, your circulation improve, and 
your liver and kidneys will do their work. 
This great remedy, in short, will put new life 
and vigor into you. It will make you feel 
better than you have felt for many a day. 
Will you not try it? 


HOME SEEKERS EXCURSIONS. 


In order to give everyone an opportunity 
to see the Western Country and enable the 
home seekers to secure a home in time to 
commence work for the season of 1896, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y has ar- 
ranged to run a series of four home seekers’ 
excursions to various points in the West, 
North-West, and South-West on the follow- 
ing dates: March 10, April 7 and 21, and 
May 5, at the low rate of two dollars more 
than ONE FARE for the roundtrip. Tickets 
will be good for return on any Tuesday or 
Friday within twenty-one days from date of 
sale. For rates, time of trains, and further 
details apply to any coupon ticket agent in 
the East or South, or address F. A. Miller, 
Assistant General. Passenger Agent, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS TO CALIFORNIA. 


In addition to its regular daily tourist 
sleeping-car service to California, the Chi 
cago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
is now running personally conducted excur- 
sions, leaving Chicago every Thursday, after 
arrival of through trains from the East. 
These excursions are accompanied through 
to San Francisco and Los Angeles by ex 
perienced conductors; and low rates, pic- 
turesque route, quickest time, and the best 
of attention,are among the advantages which 
they offer. Ask your nearest ticket agent 
for full particulars, or write to W. B. Knis- 
kern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North-West- 
ern Ry., Chicago, Il. 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD, 


the shortest line from Chicago to New York 
and Boston via Fort Wayne, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo, operates a perfect passenger equip- 
ment with a first-class roadbed and an ex- 
ceptional service of Wagner Sleeping and 
Buffet Cars. Rates always the lowest. For 
information as to rates, time of trains, etc., 
call on or address J. Y. Calahan, Gen’l 
Agent, Chicago, Ill. No. 50. 


Dyspepsia! New Cure! 


A new and positive cure has been diseovered in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. So great isthe faith of the proprietors 
that it will cure any form of Dyspepsia or Indigestion, that 
they willsend a free trial package toany sufferer. *ull- 
sized package sold by all druggists at socts. Address, 


F, A. STUART co,, Marshall, Mich. 


2ee 


In another column will be found the par- 
ticulars of an unusually good offer now 
made by THE LIVING CHURCH, whereby 
the following books may be obtained free of 
cost: 


The Dictionary of the Bible, 


is edited by WILLIAM Smiru, LL.D., Classical 
Examiner of University of London, and con- 
tains 1,024 large octavo pages printed on ex- 
cellent paper, is finely illustrated, and hand- 
somely and strongly bound in cloth, meas- 
uring 934x634 x2 inches. 

It contains every name in the Bible and 
Apocrypha of which anything can be said. 
It gives an account of each of the Books of 
the Bible; it explains the civil and religious 
institutions, the manners and customs of 
the Jews, as well as of the various nations 
mentioned or alluded to in the scriptures, 
while many of the longer articles, being the 
results of the most finished scholarship, are 
complete treatises in themselves, and worthy 
of separate publication. It embraces the 
results of the most successful and approved 
Biblical labors and researches, including 
those of Layard, Rawlinson, and others, 
condensed for wide and common use, and 
constituting an indispensable aid to clergy- 
men, teachers, families, Sunday school super- 
jntendents, and Bible readers generally. 


Tho Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 


By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Principal, of 
the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 

It eloquently portrays the early life, educa- 
tion, conversion, teachings, labors, travels, 
sufferings, perils, persecutions, and mission- 
ary career of St. Paul, thus constituting a 
Living Picture of the great Apostle him- 
self, and of the circumstances by which he 


was surrounded. The work also embodies 
the results of a profound and appreciative 
study of the true inner life of St. Paul ex- 
hibited in his letters. It is NOT an ABRIDGE- 
MENT but an EXACT REPRINT of the greatly 
improved ‘People’s Edition,” prepared with 
much care and labor, in pursuance of an 
original plan of both writers, ‘‘for a wider 
circle of readers,” and differs frem all ether ed- 
itiens by the SUBSTITUTION OF ENGLISH for the 
Greek, Latin, and German quotations. Dr. 


Bellis 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
@LINTON H. MENEELY, 


Trey, N. Y., and New York City, 


General Manager, 


Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells- 


FAVORABLY KNOWN 3.0001020 PET 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 2 
IHURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST. BEST. 
&CO.1GEN INE. 
WEST-TROY, N.Y. 


© CHIMES. Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sg@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro. O. 


id, 


|| 


THE  ARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


ELL CHIMESand 


FEALS 
In The World 
PUREST BELL METAL. ( opps 


= er and Tin.) 
ue. 
ELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


pe IE Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
ost Faroe” Church Bells & Chimes, 
Highest Award at World’s Fair. Gold Medal at 
Mid-winter Exp’n. Price, terms, etc., supplied free 


LYMYER 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETEE, MORE DUR- 


WER PRIC 
CHURCH AOE MeoaTALOgUd 
Hrt:Ss. TELLS WEY. 


rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, © 


From MassacHuseTTs.—: Your invaluable 
paper is not only enjoyed in this household, 
but afterwards travels west again to Minne- 
sota, where it is gladly received by a clergy- 
man of that diocese,” 


‘Why don’t you go there, then?” 
asked Johnny, bluntly, but Dick had 
nothing to say to Johnny; he was bent 
on having the use of Bertie’s toboggan 
on that long, steep hill, and his artful 
suggestions filled Bertie with a burning 
desire 10 go ‘‘just once,” though he well 
knew that his mother would not con- 
sent. 

“TI don’t believe Harry Dunn’s tobog- 
gan is so fast as yours; wish you could 
try em once,” said Dick. ‘If you'll go 
over I'll draw you all the way, and you 
can come back long before dark,” he 
added, persuasively, and Bertie con- 
sented to go. 

Dick pranced away at aratethat soon 
brought them toReed’s Hill, where they 
found a number of large boys, too busy 
with their own fun to pay much atten- 
tion to the new arrivals. The coveted 
race came off, however, and Bertie’s to- 
boggan won, though Dick was steers- 
man, while Bertie clung desperately to 
him, getting well scolded for ‘‘pulling so 
on a fellow.” 

Dick's kind attentions stopped entire- 
ly after a few trips down, and Bertie 
spent the greater part of his time wait- 
ing at the summit, or plodding wearily 
up the hill, and he did not enjoy either. 

“T want my toboggan,”’ he at last mus- 
tered courage to say. 

“Why, you can’t manage it for your- 
self here; you would get run over and 
hurt the very first time,” said Dick, and 
he would not give up the toboggan. 

“IT must go home,” quavered Bertie, 
when the lights began to twinkle from 
the windows in the village. 

“Well, you don’t ’spose I’m going to 
take you home, do you?” asked Dick 
roughly. 

Bertie had supposed it, and his only 
answer was a sob. 

‘What a cry baby,” said Dick, crossly. 
‘‘Here take your sled and go,” and Ber- 
tie started. 

It was a very unhappy small boy who 
ahalf hour later dragged the toboggan 
into the yard. 

“I thought I could trust my boy,” said 
his mother, very gravely and sadly, and 
the thought of having gained the race 
was no comfort at all to Bertie after 
that. 

Next morning, when he was rested, he 
and mamma hada long talk; when it 
was finished, Bertie went slowly out and 
put the toboggan away in the wood- 
house, where he was to leave it for a 
whole week as a punishment; nor washe 
allowed to go to the coasting place dur- 
ing that time. 

That long week ended, he was warmly 
welcomed by Johnny, Daisy, and Trip, 
and then it was that the tohoggan 
proved itself so wonderful. It had cer- 
tainly grown much larger, for after that 
it carried two children very well indeed, 
and sometimes three, with Trip curled 
in among them. 


Think Twice 

BY E, D. PRESTON 

As I was taking a walk the other day I 
passed by a neat, white cottage with 
green blinds at the window. A well- 
trimmed hedge surrounded the little yard 
and through it came the voice of an an- 
gry child, saying: ‘‘The mean, oldthing! 
He isn’t licensed and I'll just tell the dog- 
catcher about him to-morrow; that’s what 
I'll do!” 
Se ee ee 


“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” will quick- 
ly relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, and 
Throat Diseases. Sold only in boxes, 


The Living Church 


I found an opening in the hedge and 
peeped through. A boy anda girl were 
standing near each other, and in the lat- 
ter’s arms there lay a kitten with a bro- 
ken leg, crouching beside the boy was a 
mongrel dog. 

“No, I wouldn’t do that,” said the boy; 
‘perhaps it was not Ponto that hurt the 
kitty; perhaps it was another dog or a 
boy with a stone. O, you know there 
are a great many perhapses in this 
world. Remember Bingo!” 

The last part ot his most excellent ad- 
vice sounded strange to me, and I 
sought and found an entrance to the 
yard. I asked him what he meant by 
“Remember Bingo.” He said: 

“Bingo was an owlof mine that I liked 
very much; I also had a number of 
chickens and one by one they disappeared 
I thought Bingo was the thief, and one 
night I took my rifle and said: ‘If I see 
him with a chicken I will killhim.’ I was 
very angry. 

“By and by Bingocame out cf the hen- 
yard with a chicken—I thought it was a 
chicken. I raised my rifle and fired and 
Bingo was dead in a minute. Iran to 
him, repentantalready, but I fairly cried 
when I found that he hada rat instead of 
a chicken; he had killed the chicken’s 
enemy and I had killed him, and he was 
innocent. I always think twice now,” 
said the boy sorrowfully. 
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© 150 Per CAate 
4 ...In 2 years# 

is what a client ofg 
y7 oursmade by buy-§ 
ger ing Chicago lots.g 
We sent his letter say-# 
ing so to prospective buyer—he§ 
said “it was too glittering” —We 
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g cannot help it, its. the truth, you 
§can’t lose, are sure of making 109 
gper cent, may be 150 per cent. 


% . Send for What We Have Done for Others. ; 
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Educational 


ILLINOIS 


JT. MARY'S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill. 


A School for Girls, 


A College for Young Women. 


Une of the oldest Church Schools in the country, En- 
(rely rebuilt on modern lines in 1883, Everything up to 
setimes. Music under the direction of WM. H. SHER- 
100D, Chicago. A preparatory and college course. The 
legree of B.A. given te graduates. Physical culture a 
special feature. 

Rev, C. W. LEFFINGWELL, 
Rector and Founder, 


‘T, ALBAN'S ACADEMY, 


Knoxville, Flinois. 


4 Classical and Military Boarding School, for Boys of all 
es. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 


A. H. Noygs, Headmaster. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 


Tux CuIcaGo DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Qpened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D. D., 
, C. L,, President of the Board of Trustees, Board and 
ition §goo per school year. Address the Rev. B, F. 
LEZTwoop, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, IIl. 


NEW JERSEY 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 


The fiftieth year of Burlington College—preparatory 
department—begins Sept. 18, 1895. Careful attention to 
the individual needs of students. Advanced work a spe- 
clalty. Address, Rev. C. E. O. NICHOLS, rector, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 


{CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


HOMESCHOOLFORYOUNGGIRLS. Terms, $250. 
Address, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, Asbury Park, New Tersey. 


Seaside Home School and Kindergarten. 


For motherless children and for girls. Re-opened Sept. 
25, 1895. References: Rt. Rev. the Bishop of New Jersey, 

enton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Maryland, Balti 
more, Md,; Rev. A. J. Miller, Dr. Sarah Mackintosh, As. 
bury Park, N. J.; Rev. Elliott D. Tomkins, Long Branch, 
N. J.; Rev. Alfred Harding, Washington, D. C. Address, 
Miss ROSS, Principal, 604 Asbury Ave., Asbury Park, N. J 


Do You Know that East Whittier 


Is the most frostless portion of Los Angeles County? 
That it is the finest place for Lemons in the whole Southern Country? 


ear 


That it is only 14 miles southeast of Los Angeles? 


One of 2,000 trees, all as good as this, three years from the nursery. 


The EAST WHITTIER LAND AND WATER COMPANY 


are extending their main water system 3 miles, and have arranged to supply the elegant 
Leffingwell Ranch—soo acres—with water, and now have it, with their own, on sale at 


$200 Per Acre, With Water, 


Cheapest acreage for its value in Southern California, 


ou have seen East Whittier. 
or folder and maps, address 


A. L. REED, General Manager, 


Look al]l over, but don’t buy till 


Whittier, Cal. 


N 


March 14 1896 


Educational 


NEW YORK CITY 
» 


School of the Sisters of the Church. 


Boarding and?Day School for Girls. 
(FOUNDEDBY MRS, SYLVANUS REED, 1864.) 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate departments. 
Address SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53rd Street. 


> 


yi. MARY'S SCHOOL. 


6 and 8 Kast 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

A boarding and day school for girls. Under the charge 
of Sisters of St. Mary. Pupils are prepared for college 
examinations. The twenty-seventh year will commence 
ct. rst Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 


NEW YORE—STATE 


ee 
ST. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Garden City, Long Island (half hour from New 
York), Thoroughly graded from Primary to Collegiate. 
Certificate admits to colleges for women. Elective courses 
for advanced pupils and post-graduates. Special arrange- 
ments for those desiring the advantages of New York 
City; concerts, lectures, art galleries, etc. 

Miss ELIZABETH L, KOvgEs, Prin, 


QT. GABRIEL'S SCHOOL, Peekskill, N. Y. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. Onanem- 
tnence overlooking the Hudsonriver Twenty-fourth year 
began September 24th, 1895. Address, 

THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A Thorough French and English Home School for 20 
girls. In charge of Mme. H. Clerc and Miss M.L. - 
Pecke. Address, 4313 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE, South Bethlehem, Pa, 


A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
pares for College, or gives full academic course. Twenty- 
eighth year opens Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 1895. For ies 
culars address Miss ALBERTA OAKLEY, Bachelor of Letters, 
Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


RPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Easter half opens Feb. 10, 1896. Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A. Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


(ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Next term begins Jan, 8th, seat and ends June 17th, 
$125 for the Half Year. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 
The Rev. Cuas E. TayLor, B.D , Warden, 


Qi. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Delafield, Wisconsin 

A Church School for Boys. Situated in the “lake region’ 
of southern Wisconsin, twenty-five miles from Milwaukee, 
Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Pre- 
pares for any of the colleges, or for business. Rates less 
than for any other schoolof its class. New term opens 
Jan. 8, 1896. For catalogues, testimonials, and all other 
information, apply to the Warden, the Rev SipnryT. 
SMYTHR, A.M., Delafield, Wis. 


KEMP: R HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls uncer the care of tke Sisters cf St. 
ihetwenty seventh yesr begins Septem ber 21,18¢6. 
kt Rev, 1 L. Nicholson, D D., Milwaukee; 
Rt, Rev. W. E McLaren, D.D., Chicego; 
F Seymour, S.T D, Springfield; General Lucius Fair- 
child, Madison, Wis ; David B, Lyman, Esq , Chicago; 
W OD. Kertoot, E-q., Chicago.» Acdress, ; 

: THE S STER SUPERIOR. 


BEST LINE 
CHIGAGO AND ST LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


March 14, 1896 


Che Riving Church 


WALTER BAKER & CO., ue. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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‘ a 
Walter Baker, & Co.Liee 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘La Belle Chocolatiere on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
SBVeWVIESVWIISABWE®?DBT QOS 
Always 


use Soup 


Cudahy’s 


In making 


ed 


—) 
———— 
REX BRAND 


Rex Brand 


Extract of Reef s 
add a rich, delicious \s : pxrRact bs 
FLAVOR 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 


A delicious drink in- 


stantly made from 
Made WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 
oN CHOCOLATE. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality. Put up in 
pound and half-pound 
tins. 

! Stephen F. Whitman 


& Son, 
Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia. 


NESS, Catarrh, Throat, and 
Lung Diseases permanently 
cured. MEDICINES FREE. 


Write to-day. Address 
J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
wel oa DeUM aad 
209 Trust Bldg. oulsville, 
Offices: { 1122 Broadway, New York. ee 


PENNGSSseahtraRI UM 


An ideal health resort during the EARLY SPRING 
MONTHS. Luxurious accommodatoins, baths, massage, 
electricity, trained nurses, physicians—every comfort for 
invalids or those needing rest For ilustrated pros- 
pectus address, N. F. PENNOYER, M.D., Man- 
ager, Kenosha, Wis. 


| 00. 0 foras-acre farm, covered with wood, 

#™" in Southern New Jersey; close to 
railroad; finest markets in the world; especially 
adapted for small truits, poultry, vegetables, 
etc.; high and dry; healthy neighborhood; sold 
on installments of $1 down and §1 per week; title 
insured. Immediate possession. Send for full 
Particulars. D, L. mISLEY, 2115S. roth St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BRENTANO BROS., 204 and 2ot 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, have always oo 
hand THE LIVING CHURCH, and 
the latest home and foreign papers and 


magazines. 


Flowers for Home Culture 


| There are many varieties of perennial 
poppies, which, once introduced into the 
garden, may be counted on always to re- 
main, coming upinthe spring as regularly 
_as the weeds, andin the most unlooked-for 
, corners, if only a single bloom of a single 
; plant is allowed to perfect its seed. Except 
to provide such seed as may be required, all 
| blossoms should be plucked beforetheleaves 
fall, as the energy of the plant, which nat- 
,urally will expend itself in ripening the 
seeds, is thus diverted for the formation of 
additional blossoms. These poppies are 
very easily raised from the seed. For early 
bloomirg it is best to start them in small 
pots, sowing a few seeds in each. When 
they have attained a little size, transplant 
them to beds, letting the plants stand from 
four to eight inches apart each way, accord- 
ing to their habits of growth. This course 
is adapted to the perennials, but the annuals 
do not take kindly to trausplanting, and 
should be sown where they are intended to 
remain during the season. 

The zinnia, sometimes familiarly known 
as “Youth and Old Age,” is an annual, but it 
is hardy, and the flowers are both handsome 
and valuable. As cut flowers they are ex- 
tremely tenacious of freshness, and may, 
with proper care, be kept in a vase fora 
week or two—perhaps even longer—inexcel- 
lent condition, The zinnia is one of the flow- 
ers whose natural qualities of hardiness and 
simplicity of habit do not seem to have been 
materially affected by “improvement.” The 
newer sorts, with all their wealth of coloring 
and magnificence of proportion, m2y be cul- 
tivated with confidence by the beginner. 
The seed should be sown in drills where the 
plants are tostand. As soon as the latter 
develop their characteristics, pull out the 
least desirable, saving the most perfect. 
Pursue the same plan with regard to the 
seeding. Let a few of the most perfect 
blooms mature their seed, and, by pursuing 
this course, a handsome growth may be 
easily obtained each year. 

The marigold is another hardy annual, a 
favorite for many generations, which has re- 
cently come into fresh notice, and some 
handsome new varieties have been produced. 
It may be had in a wide variety of colorsand 
habit of growth, while its late fall blooming, 
after so many other flowers have gone out of 
blossom, gives it a valuable place. It is 
easily grown, like any of the other hardy an- 
nuals, by sowing where it is to stand, weed 
ing out when the plants have developedtheir 
characteristics, leaving only a_ sufficient 
number in the drills for good ¢ffect. 


In this connection, we must. not overlook |, 


“the sweet-voiced mignonette,” as Mrs. Dorr 
terms it. This is another hardy annual, 
whose graceful spikes of flowers are hand- 
some to look upon, though their crowning 
charm is in their delicate and pervasive fra: 
grance. Its cultivation does not d:ffer ma- 
terially from that of the other hardy annuals, 
though care should be taken to give each 
plant plenty of room, in order to allow its 
best growth. Some newer varieties are 
much more showy than the kinds known to 
our ancestors; but the richness of colorin 
their case has been attained by sacrifice of 
the fragrance. If the latter is deemed most 
desirable, be sure to see that the seed is of 
the ‘‘sweet scented” variety, that there may 
be no disappointment when the time of 
flowering arrives.— Good Housekeeping. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
SHOULD 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It supplies just the material that is most 
wasted by brain work and nervous exertion 
—the phosphates. 


From New Jersey.—‘The tone of THE 
Livinc CHURCH has always appealed to me 
as being clear and consistently true, in these 
troublous times, and for this the Church 
owes a great debt to you.” 

From Missouri.—‘‘I beg to enclose my 
check in payment of another year’s subscrip- 
tion. Even in these distressful times I can 


f not do without this excellent Church paper.” 
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iF YOU WANT ~ 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 


PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 1896. A new 
feature this season is the Free de- 
livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This *«¢‘ New Cata-= 
logue ’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free ! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 &37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


A radish hard, pithy and bitter is worthless. 
A good one—small, crisp and mild—a luxury. 
Poor radishes are raised by most people with 
doubtful culture, soil and seed; the Goop by 
few, with rich soil, proper fertilizing and best 
seed—adding wood ashes and salt, insuring 
quick growth and using BEST SEED. 

Vaughan’s Seed is best—Vaughan's 
Twenty-Day Forcing Radishis too quick 
to get pithy. Twenty days from sowing! 
The worms cannot keep up with them. TWO 
fROPS grow from it while one is produced from 
other seed- EVERY KERNEL GROWS! 


Our List of Best Radishes: 
Pkt. Oz, 1-Ib. 


Twenty-Day Forcing....5¢. 10C. 30c. $1.00 
Scarlet Globe....... ..5€. loc. 25¢. .85 
Scarlet Globe, white tip 5c. loc. 30c. 1.00 
Improved Breakfast....5c, 10c. 25c. .80 
Vaughan’s Market..... 5c. 10C. 30Cc. 1.00 
CROITIOR. wee ockene ‘ 7c. 20c. .60 
Munich Bier Rett .-5C. 10c. 25c. .30 
Lady Finger ...........5C. 10C. 20C, .6§ 
Early Long Scarlet..... 6c. I5C. .50 


One packet RED Hubbard Squash, rare and 
valuable, FREE with every order, if you men- 
tion this paper. Write for our complete 116-paze 
catalog for 1896. It tells the whole story. 


AUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


84 and 86 Randolph St., CHICAGQ. 
26 Barclay St., New York, 


VICK 


The only 
New .. 
NOVELT ES... 
Fuchsias, Roses, 
Pearl Gooseberry, 
Blackberry, 
Leader Tomato, 
Potatoes. etc. 


The Wonderful 


DouBLE SWEET PEA Bride of Niagara} 


True to Name. 
Per packet 25c. (F 
Half pkt. 5c. 7% 


Crimson Rambler Rose only r15sc. 


Vicxs Fiorat Gurpe for 1896scontains litho- 
graphs of Double Sweet Pea, Roses, Black- 
berry, Raspberry, New Leader Tomato, etc. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order, 
really Free—or free with an order for any of the above. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, 


- Mixed varieties 
weet Peas , 
Ss t Per lb. 4O cents, 


Half lb. 25 cts., quarter lb. 15 cts. 


Try a packet. 
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Saddles. 


No. 1644—Surrey Harness, Price $14.50. 
As good as sells for $20. 


but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 23 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 

fits. Ship anywhere fi 
for examination be-/ 

fore sale.  Every- f 
thing warranted. 
100 styles of Car--\ 
Tiages, 90styles of Har-\ 
ness, 41 styles Riding \ 
Top Buggies as SA 
low as $35. Phaetons as low 
as $55. Spring Wagons $31to 
$50. Send for large Catalogue. 
ELKHART CARRIACE & HARNESS MFC. 


No. 723—Price, with lamps, sunshade, apron 
and fenders, $60.00. As good as sells for $90. 


Cco., W.B. Pratt, Sec’y, ELKHART. IND. 


GATALOQ FREE. 
—— 


MONEY 


MAKING SEEDS 


\Every planter wants them, We 
sell WARRANTED BEST SEEDSCHEAP 
HALF REGULAR PRICE. 


No. 65 Alneer BIk, Rockford, Il. 


Roses. Climbing Meteor. 


_ Te greatest of all new roses, perpetual bloom 
ing climbing Jacqueminot. Send for catalogue. 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park,N.Y. 


Going to 
Build a 
‘Home? 


Ifyou are, begin right. 
Get our beautiful book 
of Designs and Plans. 


‘ARTISTIC HOMES No. 2” 


richly illustrated—entirely new. The most unique 
book published Ten Cents insilver pays for it. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects,Box 37 Knoxville,Tenn, 


\ Patton & Fisher, 


Architects, 
50 Montauk Block, 
116 Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 


Legal 
WALTER B. SAYLER, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 


Room 916, 171 LaSalle St. 
New YorkLife Building, CHICAGO Il. 


BURGLARS| Pick Locks 


The STAR LOCK PROTECTOR will 
make any door lock absolutely BURGLAR PROOF; Itis 
adjustable, fits any knob or key, cannot get out of order 
and lasts a lifetime. Agents send 15 cts. for sample. 


Alfred Mfg. Works, Chicago, Ill. 


Even when your own 
Key is inthe door. 


DEAPNESS. 2 ,HE40.Nowses cunen 
more to goo ing than all other de- 


rices combined. Whispers d. Help ears as glasses 
joeyes. F. Hiscox, 858 B’dway.N.Y- Book of proofs FREE 


HIRES’ 


and berries. 
get the genuine HIRES 


Rootbeer is a health promoter, It 
is made from delicieus roots, herbs, 


ew ROOTBEER 


Be sure you 
’ 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 


Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 


Wy) iC. S. DENT & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 


ATOR 
(A Swell Affair.) 
Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 


For the information of its patrons, and to 
all concerned, the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate Road) wishes to 
advise that the Telephone Number of its 
Chicago City Ticket Office at No 111 Adams 
St., has been changed to Main 3389, instead 
of Main 389, as formerly, and will be pleased 
to give prompt attention to all business 
through that medium. No. 54. 
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$9.00 Set of Spoons for 99c. 


Positively the greatest bargain ever offered. We are startling the world. 
some and Elegant Silverware; you never saw anything equal to them! 


Six Heavy Solid Silver Triple-Plated full size Souvenir Teaspoons, with the 


Bowls Gold Plated both Inside and Outside, and only 99cts., worth $9.00. 
They are not the common washed over stuff, but are stamped ‘‘Leonard 


Mfg. Co. A 1,” which is a guarantee of reliability and square dealing. 


Just Think of It! 


is the most wonderful opportunity 


YOU 


No description will do justice to this Most Hand- 


Remember This 


This 


EVER HEARD OF. 


It is Really the Chance of a Lifetime 
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This Cut Shows Exact Size and Pattern of Spoons. 


You Will Never Have Another Chance 


to get such beautiful spoons at such a low price. 


come, first served, 

We positively cannot supply these spoons after this lot is sold, and we 

Rem e m be r reserve the right to refuse orders from dealers for more than 12 sets. 
O R D E R TO- DA As you may be too late if you delay. This is the most re- 
markable offer ever made by a reliable firm, and we refer 
to the First National Bank of Chicago, any Express Company, and Dunn’s or Bradstreet’s Com- 

mercial Reports, The Editor of this paper knows we are responsible and will do as we agree, 
Every family and every individual ought to have a set as a Souvenir, or as a beautiful col- 


lection of spoons for extraordinary occasions, or fora birthday or wedding gift, or asa set 
forevery-day-use. You may never have another chance to get such exquisite silverware at 


You must send in your order at once. First 


such a remarkably low price. The thousands and thousands of peopl: who bought our souvenir 
coffee spoons will read this offzr with delight. They know that any offer we make is 
a genuine bargain, and cannot b2 duplicated anywhere. There are twelve different tuild- 
ings. 


Set No. 2 comprises the Manufacturers, Horticultural, Woman’s, Fisheries, Machinery, and 
Transportation buildings, 


Set No. 3 includes the Ad niaistration, Art, Agricultural, Electrical, Mining, and: Government 
buildings. 

In your order please be explicit and say whether you want set number two or three, The set 
is put upin a very neat box, handsomely lined with plush, and is sent by mail securely packed 
and prepaid. 

Send gg cents by postoffice or express money order or register d letter only, as we do not 
accept personal checks. 

If the spoons are not exactly as represented you can have your money back. You know cur 
advertisement would not be in this paper if the offer was not genuine, 

We still have some of the Souvenir Coffee Spoons on hand. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Dept. I., 152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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The Rev. John Harris Knowles, M.A., 
Mus. Bac., is a native of Ireland, his 
family originally coming from Notting- 
ham, England, where his father was 
bern. Hecame to Chicago in 1854, en- 
gagedin business here for some years; 
commenced to study for Holy Orders 
under direction of Bishop Whitehouse, 
at whose suggestion he took a collegiate 
course at Jubilee College, Ill., under the 
guidanceof the Rev. Samuel Chase, D.D. 
He received the degree of Mus. A. from 
Racine College, and afterward the de- 
gree of Mus. Bac., from St. Mary's, Knox- 
ville. After graduating from the General 
Theological Seminary, New York in 186s, 
he was ordained to the diaconate, Aug. 
6th, of that year, and in the November 
following, to the priesthood. : 

His first charge was Trinity church, 
Aurora, and St. John’s church, Naper- 
ville, Ill. In 1867, he was appointed by 
Bishop Whitehouse, canon of the cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul, Chicago. 
His connection with the cathedral con- 


tinued from that time until 1892, twenty- 
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five years, when he severed his connec- 
tion with the diocese to take up duty as 
one of the clergy of Trinity church, New 
York. From 1866 to 1884 he filled the 
office of diocesan secretary in the undi- 
vided diocese of Illinois, and afterwards 
of Chicago. He has been a deputy to 
General Convention onseveral occasions, 
and has been a considerable factor in 
the advancement of Church life in the 
Northwest. 

His letters from England, origin- 
ally published in Tue Livinc Cuurcnu, 
have appeared in book form, and have 
been much admired. His contributions 
to Church papers, both poetical and 
prose, have been well received, and a 
modest little book called ‘‘A Day Book 
for Lent,” is remarkable for its terseness 
of thought and practical usefulness. 
He has marked musical taste, and was 
one of the leaders in the development of 
true ecclesiastical music in this country. 
Canon Knowles, as he is still called by 
his old friends in Illinois,is a genial com- 
panion and a fluent extempore speaker. 
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The Rev. John Harris Knowles, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Gathering Clouds, a Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom 


By Fre DeRic W. Farrar, D D.,, Dean of Canterbury, author of ‘‘The Life of Christ,” 
“Darkness and Dawn,” etc. Large crown 8vo, 6.6 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2 oo. 


« . . . will by and by become classic, It reproduces 
mot only the habits and customs of the early days of 
Christianity, but also the spirit of the people, and the 
sacrifices which it cost a man to become a follower of the 
Nazarene. . . I have read it all, and my interest 
did not flag. There are not enough books of this kind, 
. and this handsome volume is doubly welcome.’’—New 


York Herald, 


Journal of a Few Months’ Res- 
idence in Portugal, and 
Glimpses of the South of 
Spain 

By Dora WORDSWORTH (MRS. QUILLINAN). 
New Edition, edited, with Memoir, by 
Epuunp LEE, author of ‘‘Dorothy Words- 
worth,” etc. With portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2 co. 


Battlement and Tower. A Ro- 
mance ~ 

By Owen RuoscomyL, author of ‘The 

Jewel of Ynys Galon.” With frontispiece 

by R. Caton Woodville. 12no0, cloth, 
ornamental, $1 25. 


“The subject, the style, the form into which the story 
is thrown, the knowledge displayed by the author of the 
persons and places alluded to, the Oriental settirgs of the 
scenes enacted in the tale, all tend to enchiin the reader 
and fix his attention from the title-page through the 
nearly six hundred pages which compose the book, .. . 
The fiction which lends such a charm to the whole does 
not affect, or is not intended to affect, the historical facts.”” 
—Church Eclectic, Milwaukee. 


In the Household of Faith 
By the Rev. C. ERNEST SmiTH, M.A., Rec- 
tor of the Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Baltimore, Md.; Examirg Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Maryland; author of 
‘““The Old Church in the New Land,” etc. 
12mo, $1.25. 5 


Inspiration 
Eight Lectures on the Early History and 
Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspira- 
tion. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
1893. By W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., LL D., 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Fel- 
low of Exeter College, Oxford, Preacher 
at Whitehall. New Edition. 8vo, $2 50. 


Longmans, Green & Co , 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York'! 


Every College Man 


and especially every person who wishes 
» td send*his boy to college, should sub- 
scribe for the..... 


American - University Magazine, 


This isthe only strictly intercollegiate pub- 
lication in the country, and always con- 
tains handsomely illustrated articles per- 
taining to our colleges and universities. 


The Editorial Department is conducted 
by ROSSITER JOHNSON, Ph.D., LL.D. 


The Intercollegiate Comments, by 
JOHN B. HOLMES, are the brightest and most 
comprehensive that are published. 

Regular contributions on current news at the 


colleges are made by professors from nearly 
fifty colleges and universities, AGENTS WANTED. 


The Americ. n Univers ty Magazine Pub, Co. 


7o South Street, New York City, 


WILLIAM C. ROBERTS, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Board of Directors; E. NOTT ANABLE, Union; 
LILIAN H. ANDREWS, Williams; A, NORTON 
BROcKWaAY, M.D.. Hamilton; EDMUND CHESTER 
BEETON; RAMON GUITERAS, M.D., Harvard; 
ELIOT NORTON, Harvard; W. S. ROSSITER, Am- 
herst; HON. CHAUNCEY S. TRUAX, Hamilton; 
EUGENE VAN SCHAICK, Columbia; EDWARD S_ 
VAN ZILE, Trinity. 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS. 

@ 


The Supply at Saint 
Agatha’s. 


By E.LizaBETH STUART PHELPS, Author of 
“A Singular Life,” ‘“‘The Gates Ajar,” 
etc. Printed on deckel-edge paper of 
high quality, and artistically bound in 
cloth, with a distinctive cover design by 
Mrs. Whitman. With Illustrations. Square 
12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


This is one of the strongest, most suggestive, 
most illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps 
has written, The setting: fthestory is vigorous 
and skillful, the narrative is engrossingly inter- 
esting, and the revelation of the ‘‘Supply” at 
once startles and uplifts. The book is every 
way artistic, and is admirable for an Easter gift. 


Kokoro: Hints and Echoes 
of the Japanese Inner Life. 


By Larcapio Hearn, author of “Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,” ‘Out of the East,” 
etc. A noticeably beautiful book. 16mc, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


This book, by a very keen observer and bril- 
liant writer, dzals largely with tendencies and 
traits illustrated, if not developed, by the war 
b-tween Japan and China; and it is thus a valu- 
able contribu‘ion toward a just appreciation of 
the Japan of to day. 


Sola by Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston and New York, 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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The Riving Church 


The Living, Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance 


(TO THE CLERGY $1.00.) 


Entered tn the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
mail matter. 


Single copies, Five Cents, on sate at the New 
York Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., 
BR. & J. B. Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, EH. 
P, Dutton & Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chi- 
cago, at Brentano Bros, In Philadelphia, at John 
J. McVey’s, 39 N. 13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co., 103 S. rsth st. In Boston, at Damrell & Up- 
ham’s, 283 Washington st. In Baltimore, at E. 
Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. In Brooklyn, 
at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and Living- 
ston st. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should 
mame not only the new address, but also the old. 


DISCONTINUANCES,—A subscriber desiring 
to discontinue the paper must remit the amount 
due for the time it has been sent. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed. If 
desired, stamp must be sent. Change of label 
should indicate within two weeks the receipt of 
remittance, 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made hy 
check, except on the banks in the great cities, 
ten cents must be added for exchange. 


F@REIGN.—To subscribers in the Postel 
Union, the price is x12 shillings. To the clergy 8 
shillings, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a 
Hine, agate measure (14 lines to an inch), without 
specified position. Notices of Deaths free. Mar- 
riage Notices one dollar. Obituary Notices, 
Resolutions, Appeals, and similar matter, three 
cents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions, 


No advertisement will be counted less than 
five lines. 


The Doung Churchman for 
Laster, 


Following our usual custom, THE 
YounG CHURCHMAN for Easter will be 
printed in two colors, with a hand- 
some original design ornamenting the 
whole of the first page. Thecontents 
will be the Easter tidings, in poems 
and stories. Last year the Easter 
edition was 

72,000 COPIES, 
and we were then unable to fill all 
orders. The price is but one cent per 
copy for any number not less than ten 
to one address. Sunday schools not 
now subscribing regularly, will find 
the Easter YOUNG CHURCHMAN the 
most desirable gift, for a very small 
outlay, that could be provided. Send 


payment with order, if possible. Ad- 
dress 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO,, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


A PLAIN TE DEUM. 


For large orsmall Choirs. Anthem form; full har- 
mony; norepetition. ‘Just the thing foramateur 
choirs.” “Successfully crystalized many beauti- 
ful gems.”’ 10 cents; 5 copies, 25 cents. CHAS, 
D. KELLOGG, 105 Hast 22d St., New York City. 


BRENTANO BROS., 204 and 20t 
Wabash Ave., remy is have always on 
hand THE LIVING CHURCH, and 
the latest home and foreign papers and 
magazines. 


cS 
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Correspondence 
solicited. Send 
for illustrated 
handbook. 
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Stained Glass. 


church and house. 


Finest quality of Stained and 
. Mosaic Glass Windows for both 
Artistic figure-subjects a specialty. 


JGRLAMB 


59 Carmine St., New York 


NEW BOOKS. 


DR. McCONNELL’S NEW VOLUME. 


A YEAR’S SERMONS. By S. D. Mc- 
ConnELL, DD. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Contains fifty-two sbort sermons, full of the 
genius and characteristics of this noted preacher 
and writer. 


THE CHURCH FOR AMERICANS. 
By Wo. M. Brown, Archdeacon of Ohio. 
Second Edition Now Ready. ti2mo, 449 
pages, fr 25. 


CONTENTs:—I. Church Membership. II. Our 
Controversy with Romanists. IIL, Our Con- 
troversy with Denominationalists. IV. The 


Mother Church of England. V. The American 
Church VI. Objeetions to the Episec pal Church. 
VII. Why Americans should be Episcopalians. 

“T can heartily commend this book.”’— Bishop 
Hugh Miller Thompson, 

“I believe that their publication will do much 
good, and that this is a contribution to American 
Church literature that will reflect credit upon 
the author, and redound to the glory of God.’’— 
The Bishop of Ohio. 


CURIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES. 
By S. Bartnc-GouLp, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

“An antiquary lights on many a curiosity 
whilst overhauling the dusty tomes of ancienc 
writers. This little book isa sma)l1 museum in 
which I have preset ved some of the quaintest 
relics which have attracted my notice during 
my labors.’’— From the Preface. 


BIBLICAL CHARACTER SKETCH- 
ES. Young Men and Young Women cf 
the Bible. By Dean Farrar, Bishop Poyp- 
CARPENTER, and others. t12no, cloth, 
$1 oo. 


This book is about evenly divided between the 
young men and young women characters in 
Scripture. Tbe contribtors include the best Eng- 
lish writers of the present day on Biblic:1 sub- 
jects, aud the volume will certainly be found 
very suggestive. 


HE SUFFERED; or, Human Suffering, 
inte preted by the Passion of Christ. tix 
Meditations for Holy Week. Translated 
from the French of Wilfred Monod by 
Annie D. Perkins. Withan Introduction 
by the Bishop of Albany. 16n0, cloth, 
60 cents; gilt edges, 75 cents. 


“T am very glad to have the privilege of putting 
my name under the introduction to this mostex- 
cellent translation of a very valuable book. 
These meditaticns upon suffering must be help 
ful to those who are called upon to bear painand 
sorrow, finding strength to co itin their fellow- 
ship with the sufferings of our dear Lord,’’— 
Bishop Doane. 


Thomas Whittaker, - Publisher, 
2 & 3 Bible House, New York, 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO 
The History 
OF 


Christ chorch, Hartford 


By GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D. 


I. COMMEMORATIVE SERMON. 
By the Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D.D., LL. D. 


Il. ANNALS OF THE PARISH. 
By Charles J. Hoadley, LL.D. 
Ill REPORT ON THE FUNDS OF THE 
PARISH. 
IV. ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL VOTES, 


WITH COMMENTS ANDO ADDITIONS. 

By Gurdon W. Russell, M.D. 

V. LIST OF BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES, AND 

BURIALS FROM 1801 to 1895. 

The sketches of some of its former members and of 

some historical incidents in the town will, it is hoped, add 

something of value to the work, The allustyations are 

numerous, and in the highest style of the art. Attention 

is called to the list of Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, 

comprising nearly two hundred pages, which will be of 
especial interest to the genealogist. 


787 pp. Price, $4.00. 


Belknap & Warfield, 77 Asylum Hartford. 


—— 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharisti 
Vestments,Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, anc 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Ruv. Wu. B. HAMILTON, Rucror, 
1406 MONROE Sr., Catcr 


Geo. E. Androvette & Co., 


-- Stained Glass -:- 


| 27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


COX SONS & VINING 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Embroidecies and Fabrics 
Clerical Suits, Surplices 
| Cassocks, Stoles, Hoods. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


FARRAND & VOTEY, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL @@ 


Before purchasing your 


Easter’ 
Offerings 


we invite you to inspect 
our display of high grade 


Church 
Goods 


Our metal work cannot 
be surpassed. 


Photographs, special 
designs and estimates 
upon application. « = ¢. 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIALS 
BENJ. SELLERS, 


For to years with Tiffany Glass Company, 


8) BIBLE HOUSE, New York, 9th st. and 4th ave. 


Clergy and others visiting Bible House should 
not fail to see exhibit. 


R. GEISSLER 
CHURCH WORK AND STAINED GLASS, 


H IG H G RADE oO RCA Nv S. 124 Clinton Place, between Sth and 6th aves, 


Correspordence Solicited. DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORK. 
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works: 


The Living Church is now making an attractive 
offer to those who will contribute to this result. 

For One New Subscription, accompanied by two dollars 
in cash, sent direct to this office and mot through an agent, 
The Living Church offers either of these standard 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 


By Conybeare and Howson, 


Or, 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


The regular retail price of these books has been $4.50 


each, but by a special arrangement with the publishers the 


foregoing offer is made possible. 


This 


Should Attract You! 


15a 


-behind him. 
- Ececlestastical Gazette, for the strenuous work done in 


‘ing removed and opened up as at present. 


Che Living Church 


Hews and Hotes 


MOVEMENT is understood to be on foot look- 

A ing to the bringing together of members of this 
Church, and of the Reformed Episcopal Church, with 
a view to ultimate unity. When asked regarding the 
matter, Bishop Potter said: - ‘‘Although I know noth- 
ing about the details of the movement, so far as I un- 


' derstand its object, it has my hearty sympathy.” Ths 


only Reformed Episcopal rector in the city, Dr. W. 
T. Sabine, who was formerly in Holy Orders of the 
Church, said that the proposition of unity met with 
his most earnest approval. Dr. Sabine feared, how- 
ever, that many obstacles would have to be overcome 
before a union could be completed. He instanced the 
strong stand taken by the Reformed Episcopal com- 
munion against the doctrine of the divine origin of the 
episcopate, and the Apostolic Succession. 


HE ‘‘Electra” of Euripides was recently presen- 
ted by the students of Beloit College. This play 
is among those of its author which have been most 
severely criticized. It has the disadvantage of having 
to stand comparison with two others upon the same 
theme, written by the other two great dramatists, 


- Aischylus and Sophocles. The well-known character- 


istic of Euripides is the boldness with which he de- 
parted from the conventional standards of Greek lit- 
erary taste so closely adhered to by his predecessors. 
His Electra is remarkably modern in its tone, and 
more likely to arouse the interest of a modern audi- 
ence than most ancient plays. ‘The performance in 
Beloit appears to have been a notable success. We 
hardly know how to characterize a feature of the oc- 
casion which we find reported in the newspapers. We 
are told that just before the play began, one of the 
professors gave a short address on the Greek theatre, 
concluding with the statement that it was the custom 
in ancient days to begin a play with divine invocation. 
Accordingly he called upon a venerable minister pres- 
ent to offer prayer, which was accordingly done. 


1 eee CHADWICK, ot Armagh, who now be- 
comes Bishop of Derry, has left a good record 
He will be remembered, says The Irish 


his time towards the restoration of the cathedral, the 
rotten and dangerous roof over the south transept be- 
The heat- 
ing and lighting of the nave and the formation of a 
choir vestry are due to his initiation. His efforts to 
improve the choir have hardly received sufficient rec- 
ognition. The boys have been decently habited in 
cassocks, and a vicar-choral always recites the vestry 
prayers before and after service. To him also the 
cathedral owes theestablishment of the weekly Eucha- 
rist. He has for some time pursued the plan of inter- 
esting the parochial clergy in the affairs of the cathe- 
dral by inviting men, not members of the chapter, to 
preach at many of the special services. He leavesa 
work well begun to be carried out by his successor. 


HE movement for the destruction of old parish 

churches in England does not appear to be con- 
fined to the city of London. There is a similar agita- 
tion in Birmingham. It appears that the wealthier 
classes of people have, to a considerable extent, re- 
moved to the suburbs, and in accordance with the 
usual propensity of human nature, to spare itself all 
possible sacrifice, it is proposed that, instead of build- 
ing and endowing churches out of their own pockets, 
the city churches shall be sold, and their endowments 
transferred to these new localities. Five churches 
have been thus marked as meet for destruction. Itis 
pointed out that the attendance at these churches is 
now very small. With sittings for 8,850, the attend- 
ance at all of them on a recent Sunday was but 840 in 
the morning, and 1,340 in the evening. This is cer- 
tainly a deplorable showing, but the small size of the 
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congregations is not due to a corresponding paucity 
of population. Onthe contrary, these five parishes 
have a population of 21,000. The necessary inference 
is that they are at present in the hands of incompetent 
or negligent priests. Let this be corrected, and there 
will be no difficulty in filling the churches. No one 
who has any belief in the Church has a right to say 
that it is useless to try to work among the poor people 
and shopkeepers of the neighborhood. The nature of 
the Church contradicts such a mischievous assertion. 
{t is also contradicted by the wonderful results at- 
tained by faithful labor in more than one locality in 
London. 


| ae BROWNE, of Stepney, suffragan of 
London and canon of St. Paul’s, has distinguished 
himself among English bishops by speaking out with 
great plainess on the marriage of divorced persons. 
In a recent sermon in St. Paul’s on Sunday afternoon, 
he said that the Church had never recognized the re- 
marriage of divorced persons. The State alone de- 
clared that the marriage tie could be broken, while 
the Church taught that it was indissoluble; but, though 
convocation could express this truth, they must go 
deeper to enforce it in the lives of the people. Princi- 
ples had their birth in the assimilation of life-giving 
doctrine, and the power which would guard the purity 
of the social life was the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
In the realization of the Incarnation human nature 
became glorious, and, from the divine standpoint, 
none but the highest standard of social morality was 
possible. The silence with which these and similar 
utterances were received by the vast congregation is 
described as intense, and testified to the profound in- 
terest which this crucial moral question has awakened 
in the English mind. 


T is certain that the ‘‘dry bones” are beginning to 
be shaken at Westminster Abbey. We quoted the 
other day the extraordinary statement that the Glorza 
zn Eexcels7s was lately sung therefor the first time 
since the Reformation. Now comes another forward 
move. St. Faith’s chapel has been opened for private 
prayer, which must quite startle the vergers of the old 
regime, who could not imagine that such a thing was 
lawful. Added to this is the course of addresses by 
Canon Eyton on the Lord’s Prayer, delivered in the 
evening—the first time in the memory of man that the 
Abbey has been opened on a week evening. 


A LITTLE Church Congress is to be held at Dur- 

ham this summer, in the shape of a series of 
lectures to be delivered in the lecture room of Dur- 
ham University in the month of July. The lectures 
will be open to clergy of the Church of England and 
of Churches in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land. The course will be opened with an address by 
the Bishop of Durham. Some of the courses are as 
follows: ‘‘Pastoral work,” by Canon Body; ‘‘Church 
law,” by Chancellor Dibdin; ‘‘History of religion,” 
Dr, Jevons; ‘‘The doctrine of the Trinity in the 
Creed. and in the New Testament,” Dr. Sanday; 
“Epistle to the Romans,” Dr. Robertson. Several 
special lectures have also been promised by a number 
of distinguished persons. 


GE St. Matthias’ Day, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Bishop of London admitted three persons to the 
office of Reader, two of whom were graduates of Cam- 
bridge and one of Oxford. The candidates were vested 
in cassocks, surplices, hoods, and the ‘‘tippet’” which 
is the distinctive sign of the order. The Bishop asked 
whether ‘‘inquiry had been made into their life and 
conversation and their knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” and the answer was made that ‘‘inquiry had 
been made, and that they had been adjudged meet for 
the duties that would be required of them,” The 
Bishop proceeded to admit them by prayer and the 
delivery into the hands of each of a copy of the New 
Testament, with the words, ‘Take thou authority to 


read the Word of God, and to minister in thy office as 
shall be appointed unto thee by the Bishop, in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” The persons thus set apart are com- 
missioned to conduct extra services and give ad- 
dresses in consecrated buildings within the diocese of 
London. 


eee 


HE movement to admit women to degrees at Ox- 

ford and Cambridge though strongly urged, is 
not very likely tobe successful at present. The Church 
Times draws attention to the fact that no one has yet 
gotten over the objection, that the whole idea and 
the constitution of the universities would be subver- 
ted. It appears that one reason for coveting the de- 
grees for women is that anM, A. degree gives a share 
in the gcvernment of the university. The presence of 
Mistresses of Arts in congregation and convocation 
would resalt in a few years in the complete transfor- 
mation of the old universities. Thisis a point that 
has to be faced. The attitude of people toward the 
immediate question of degrees will necessarily be 
governed by these somewhat serious considerations, 
The Church Times proposes a chartered university, 
granting degrees to ‘‘ladies” colleges throughout the 
empire, ance thinks such an arrangement ought to sat- 
isfy all reasonable requirements. 


(a London clergyman who took part in the no- 
torious North Audley street marriage of di- 
vorced persons, has publicly expressed his regret and 
his determination never to doso again. Now comes 
the Rev. Russell Wakefield, of St. Mary’s, Bryanstone 
square, who lately allowed the use of his church for a 
similar marriage, and says that, although he thinks he 
acted within the law and ‘‘under the guidance of the 
Bishop of London,” he will in future defer to the 
judgment of the Church generally, and refuse the use 
of his church for such purposes. It would appear that 
an increasing number of London incumbents are 
adopting this line, and that it will soon become diffi- 
cult for divorced persons to secure a church. It may 
end in a test case being made, and possibly some 
clergyman may yet be sent to prison for refusing to 
facilitate the union of people in marriage otherwise 
than ‘‘as God’s Word doth allow.” Wonderful are the 
advantages of an Established Church! 


HE English ‘‘Clergy List” recently issued gives 

the names of about 14,000 beneficed clergymen 
and 8,500 curates, making a total of 22,500 directly 
employed in the service of the Church. Besides this, 
there are several thousand without benefice or curacy, 
a large number of which are engaged in tuition, others 
are superannuated, and others at present have no ap- 
pointment. There are about 27,724 in all. It is said 
that the present rate of increase hardly keeps abreast 
of the population. A very serious difficulty is the de- 
crease of incomes, It appears that the average de- 
cline in the value of livings exceeds one-fourth, which 
is very hard on the multitude of smaller livings, in- 
adequate at the best of times. Meanwhile, there is a 
gratifying increase in the number of clergymen doing 
the most valuable work without any endowed income 
whatever. But this, of course, cannot apply to the 
country districts. 


CCEPTANCE of the election to the episcopate of 

Marquette by the Rev. G. Mott Williams, is an- 
nounced.—In a recent issue of THE Livinc CuurcH an 
extract from a paper by Bishop Hugh Miller Thomp- 
son was published, which should have been credited 
to St. Andrew's Cross. We regret the oversight, — 
Our Easter number will be a large one and especially 
attractive. Extra copies can be had at the rate of $5 
ahundred. Orders should be sent a week in advance, 
——tThe silver Communion service that was stolen 
from the rectory of St. Asaph’s church, Bala, Pa., was 
found on Sunday evening, 8th inst., in the woods,by a 
policeman, 
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The Board of Missions 


At its meeting held on the roth inst., seven bishops, 
eight presbyters, and six laymen were present. The Bish- 
op of Pennsylvania was called to the chair, which at a 
later moment he resigned to the Bishop of New Jersey. 

In connection with the treasure1’s statement the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution were adopted: 

Whereas, the Board of Managers has been informed that during the past 
two years, as heretofore for a long period, Mr. Julien T. Davies has grat- 
uitously rendered his professional services as Counsel for the society, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved: That the Board of Managers, hereby recognizing the value of 
the professional services which Mr. Julien T. Davies has rendered during a 
series of years Without charge to the society, would place upon its records a 
grateful acknowledgment of these services and direct that its action be com- 
Municated to Mr. Davies by the general secretary. 

Letters were submitted from nine of the bishops havirg 
missionary work under their jurisdiction, and certain 
necessary action was taken. By resolution, at the instance 
of the Bishop of California, the previous appropriation for 
white work from and after March 1st was equally divided 
between the dioceses of California and Los Angeles. 

Communications were received from the Rt. Rev. Drs. 
Schereschewsky, McKim, and Graves, and from several of 
the missionaries in the foreign field. The announcement 
was made of the marriage of Archdeacon E. H. Thompson 
to Miss Elizabeth M. McKechnie, in St. John’s Collegiate 
memorial chapel, on Jan. 2nd. Speaking as a member of 
the American committee upon Bishop Schereschewsky’s 
Wen-li translation of the Holy Scriptures, and referring to 
those interested at home, Bishop Graves wrote: 

It will of course be asked whatis the real value of the work 
Bishop Schereschewsky is doing. I can answer that question 
much better thanI could a short time ago. I have lately read 
carefully the Gospel of St. Mark and part of the Gospel of St. 
John, and believe that we shall have in the new version the 
best translation into Wen-li that there isin China. In the great 
qualities of accuracy and Chinese style I believe the new work 
will more than hold its own. 

The Rev. J. L. Rees, late of the London mission, has be- 
come a candidate for Holy Orders. From March rst he 
will teach in St. John’s College. Provision was made for 
his support. Bishop McKim wrote that Mr. Charles H. 
Evans, the missionary of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
in Japan, was to be ordained by himin March, from which 
time he would be a missionary of this society. The ap- 
pointment was confirmed and appropriation was made for 
his support. The Rev. T. S. Tyng, of the committee on 
revision, had forwarded for the library of the Church Mis- 
sions House copies of the new Prayer Book of the Japan 
Church, which supersedes the book previously in use that 
contained nearly everything in both the English and 
American book. Writing of St. Paul’s College building, he 
says they require about $12 000 to complete the structure 
without debt and more than that if the money is not pro- 
vided soon, as prices are rapidly advancing. Nevertheless, 
he says they are very thankful for what they have, looking 
back to their homeless and outcast condition immediately 
after the earthquake. The English language department 
recently added to the college has nearly doubled the at- 
tendance. Letters from Cape Mount, Africa, tell of the re- 
joicing in the completion of the new dwelling house for the 
ladies. Miss Woodruff writes: ‘It isa monument to Dr. 
Sarah L. Walrath’s ability and wise management.” All 
these correspondents tell of the great necessity for a new 
building for the girls’ department. The former house has 
always been inadequate and is now dilapidated. It1is pro- 
posed to erect a two-story structure of African hardwood, 
80x40 feet,upon a stone foundation four feet high. Itappears 
that there was a quantity of materials left over from the 
dwelling, which can be used for such building. Local con- 
tributions toward the purpose, of perhaps $5co in value, have 
been promised. They need $1,coo to accomplish the pro- 
ject. The Rev. Mr. Jones writes from Aquin, Haiti, that 
from the 2nd of June to the close of December 2,379 persons 
had attended divine service in the new mission concucted 
by him. The local contributions have $178 30. Mr. Jones 
needs a cabinet organ, and books in the French tongue; 
asks, ‘‘Will not the Church in the United States help to 
make this mission a permanent success?” 

The Board desires to make it known that an artisan is 
needed for Alaska, in the hope that some proper mechanic 
will apply for appointment, 


Canada 


The Bishop of Toronto presided at the second annual 
convention of the Church Boys’ Brigade, heid in Toronto 
onthe 13th. The drill and discipline of the various com- 
panies was so good as to surprise the spectators. Eighteen 
churches were represented by companies which numbered 
a total of 519. The silver challenge cup presented to the 
brigade for drill competition was won by the company of 
St. Simon’s church. The Bishop outlined the objects for 
which the organization was formed, and said that the re- 
ligious side of the movement was admirably calculated to 
develop the moral side of the boy’s nature. There is now 
a membership of 1,300, against one of between 300 and 400 
last year. It is expected that the question of dividing the 
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diocese of Toronto will come up before the next synod, and 
it is probable that one plan will be to forma northern dio- 
cese, with Peterboro’ for the see city. The committee ap- 
pointed by the synod to consider the question, met in the 
synod office, Toronto, in the 3rd week in February. The 
remainder of the debt for repairs on St. Luke’s church, 
Mulmur, has been paid off, owing to the exertions of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the parish. Canon Dumoulin has 
been giving a series of short mid-day addresses in St. 
James’ cathedral, throughout Lent. The Bishop of Qu’ 
Appelle concluded a five days’ Mission in St. Mark’s 
church, Port Hope, on the 2oth. 


Christ church, at Listowel, diocese of Huron, was entirely 
destroyed by fire on the 13th. The annual missionary 
meeting, in Memorial church, London, on the 21st, was well 
attended. Over $1,100 has been raised for missionary work 
during the past year, and it is hoped that next year the sum 
will be larger. An eight days’ Mission was held in St. 
James’ church, Wardsville, beginning on the 20th, by the 
Rev. T. H. Brown, of Delaware. A bell and service books 
have been presented to the church at Corunna. 


Archdeacon Tims, ot Calgary, preached in St. James’ 
church, Perth, diocese of Ontario,on the 9th. He described 
his work among the Blackfoot Indians, and said that there 
are about 4,000 of them on the Canadian side of the border, 
and the Church of England has the only Protestant mission 
among them. The Rev. G. C. Grubb concluded a short 
Mission in St. John’s church, Ottawa, lately. The com- 
mittee appointed to provide for the removal of the floating 
debts on the voluntary funds of the diocese decided to sug- 
gest to the clergy that contributions to this object may be 
returnable from March 15th to April goth, the close of the 
financial year of the synod. The Archbishop of Ontario 
held a Confirmation in St. John’s church, Bancroft, lately. 


A gift of $5,000 was made towards the mortgage debt on 
St. Thomas’ church, St. Catherines, by Mr. Thomas Merritt. 
The rector placed the receipt on the altar, on the 2nd inst., 
asking the congregation to give thanks. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of St. Paul’s church, Sequin 
Falls, diocese of Algoma, are working for a driving shed, 
and have a large sum towards the purpose. A new solid 
oak font has been given, and was used for the first time on 
the 2nd in St. Stephen’s church, Broadbent. The Bishop of 
Huron held a Confirmation in St. George’s church, Magan- 
etawan, on the 13th; $10e more is badly wanted to com- 
plete the log church at Goulais Bay. 


The new church at Estevan, diocese of Qu’ Appelle, was 
opened lately by the Bishop. It is dedicated to St. Mat- 
thew. A very fine silver alms dish has been presented to 
St. John’s church, Fort Qu’ Appelle, by one of the congre- 
gation. A handsome carved oak altar, with a three panel 
front, was the offering of two communicants, and has been 
placed in St. Peter’s pro-cathedral. 


A Church hall, where boys may meet for social recreation, 
has been provided by the Daughters of the King in con- 
nection with St. George’s church, Carleton, diocese of 
Fredericton. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew have charge 
of the club room. A fine eagle lectern of wrought brass has 
been placed in St. John’s church, St. John, and was used 
for the first time on Sexagesima Sunday. It was given by 
Mr. Arthur Thorne, in memory of his mother. It appears 
from the report, just published, of the Sunday School As- 
sociation of St. John rural deanery that the number both of 
scholars and teachers has increased during the year. The 
amounts contributed by the different Sunday schools of the 
deanery during the year were over $1,400. 


The Bishop of Quebec has been giving a series of ad- 
dresses in St. Matthew’s church, Quebec, on the Friday 
evenings in Lent, and on Thursday mornings in his private 
chapel, Bishopsthorpe, Quebec. A stained glass window is 
to be placed in St. Matthew’s church, in memory of Mr. 
Cornelius Judge. 


A new church is to be built at Woodlands, diocese of Ru- 
pert’s Land, by the congregation of St. George’s church. 
The Bishop of Athabasca has arranged for a building at 
Peace River,which can serve both for a church and a school- 
room. The rector of St. Alban’s church, Prince Albert, is 
trying to raise funds to build a new church there, to cost 
$6,000. 

The soth anniversary of St. Peter’s church, Twillingate, 
diocese of Newfoundland, was celebrated lately. A bell is 
to be provided for St. Nicholas’ church, Salmon Cove. The 
rector of the church at New Harbor was inducted to the in- 
cumbency by the rural dean of Trinity Bay, assisted by two 
of the clergy. 


The visit of Miss Ben Oliel to Montreal, where she has 
been addressing meetings on behalf of the missions to the 
Jews in Palestine, has resulted in the organizing of a branch 
in Montreal for the purpose of aiding those missions. The 
Lenten services at St. George’s church are well attended. 
The dean has been giving a series ot addresses on Friday 
afternoons. The Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese held 
the annual meeting on Feb. 13th and 1q4th. There wasa 
celebration of Holy Communion in Christ church cathedral 
on the morning of the first day, and an address from the 
Bishop. The business meetings were held in the synod 
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hall. The reports read from the various branches were in- 
teresting and encouraging. At the public missionary 
meeting in the evening, Miss Ben Oliel and Mr. Brocks were 
among the speakers. The Amherst Park mission, in one cf 
Montreal’s northern suburbs, is progressing in its work. 
The Bishop will hold most of the Confirmations in the city 
churches about Easter. 


New York City 


At St. Bartholomew’s Resctie Mission, Tuesday, March 
17th, was marked by an ‘Evening of Song and Conversa- 
tion.” The exercises were in English, German, and Italian, 
the noted soloist, Mrs Kress, taking leacing parts. 

At Grace chapel, the local assembly of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew held its session for this month on 
Thursday, March 19th. A feature of the occasion was a 
Quiet Hour, conducted by the Rev. W. Hay: Aitken. 


The church of the Epipbeny is forturate in securirg a 
rector in the person of the Rev. Joseph Hutchinson who 
will enter upon his new duties next month. Mr. Hutchin- 
son comes from Providence, R.I., where he was curate of 
St. John’s church. 

At St. Andrew’s church, Harlem, the Mission conducted 
by the Erglish missioner, the Rev. W. Hay Aitken, was 
brought to a close Tuesday, March 17th, with a grand 
thanksgiving service. An offerirg was taken for the 
Par ochial Mission Societies of England and the United 
States. 


At old Trinity church, the Rev. Morgan Dix, rector, the 
noon-day services during the present week bave been con- 
ducted daily by the superintendent of the Clurch of Erg- 
land Parochial Mission Scciety, the Rev. W. Hey-Aiiken, 
The services have been under the euspices of the Church 
Parochial Mission Society of the American Ckurch. Ten 
years ago Mr. Aitken held similar crowded services in 
Trinity church. - 


In the parish of the Holy Cross, the Rev. James G. Cam- 
eron, vicar, the gymnasium has been coirg gocd work 
this winter, and the classes have been well atterced. In- 
struction is free. Effort is making to enlarge the appa- 
tatus. Effort is being made for the purchase of a new 
organ. About $2,500 is needed. Until the present, a 
small and inadequate organ bas for all the years of the mis- 
sion led the music. With a volunteer choir cf 30 voices, it is 
too feeble; and a work emong Ge:mans erd others of the 
poor and foreign population of this neighborhood requires 
the attraction of good music. 


Mr. Wm. Jarvis, formerly a well-Enown real estate dealer 
in this city and an earnest CruicI nan, died in bis 87th 
year, on Sunday, March 8th. He was a grandson of an 
officer of the Revolutionary atmy, who died while with 
Washington at Valley Forge. Mr, Jarvis binself was quar- 
termaster in a New York regiment, and served in the Sem- 
inole war in Florida. He was a vestiymen of old St. Arn's 
church, inthe annexed district; and for weny years suc- 
cessively a vestryman and warden of St. Paul’s church, 
Morrisania. For the last 15 years be has been ccrnectcd 
with St. Andrew’s church, where the burial services were 
conducted Wednesday, March 11th. ; 


The will of the late George Bliss, of the barking firm of 
Morton, Bliss & Co., and treasurer of the Bcard cf Mis- 
sions of the Church, was admitted to probate Wednesday, 
March 11th. It contains the followirg rublic bequests: 
Yale University, to be used at the discreticn of the presi- 
dent, $50,000; the Woman’s Hospital of the State of New 
York, $2co; the Hospital of the New Yoik Scciety for the 
Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled, $20.ccc; the Martat- 
tan Eye and Ear Hospital, $10,coo; tre New York Missicn 
and Tract Society, $10,0c0; the City Mission Scciety of tte 
Church, $10,000; the domestic end foreign missicre1y 
work of the Church, $20,000, half to each chject; ite Old 
Womat’s Home of Northampton, Mass.. $10,000, 


At the chapel of the Comforter, the Rev. Philip Philips, 
Jr., vicar, a series of lectures is beirg Celivesed cn tke his- 
tory of the Church in America. The course began with an 
account of ‘*The colonial Church in the South.” Last week 
“The colonial Church in New England” was considered. 
The topic Thursday, March 12th, was, ‘‘The colonial 
Church in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylveria.’ 
Next week the suktject will be, ‘The Church naturalized,” 
The course will be brought to a close Thursday evening, 
March 26th, by the rector of the church of the Ascension, 
the Rev. Percy S. Grant, who will treat of ‘The American 
Episcopal Church, its history and present status.” 


At Grace church, the rector, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Hunt- 
ington, referred in his morning sermon on the 3rd Stnézcy 
in Lent, March 8th, to the soth anniversary ot the conse- 
cration of the present church edifice, which had occurred 
on the previous day. He took as his text, Isaiah Lx: 31. 
He announced his desire that the church should rever be 
removed from its present site. ‘It ismy hope,” ke ex- 
claimed, ‘‘that in the far away year 1946 there may stard 
here on this same spot a preacher glad and proud tore- 
port that down to his time also the parish traditions have 
been handed on,” He closed with an appeal to the people 
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_ of the Church to show their gratitude for the blessings 
of the last half century, by lifting the debt still resting on 
the new Grace chapel buildings. The church was crowded 
with worshipers, every pew being filled, many persons 
occupying chairs in the aisles, and every bit of standing 
room being taken up from the beginning of the service. 


At the church of the Ascension, Bishop Potter made his 
annual visitation on the morning of the fourth Sunday in 
’ Lent, March rsth, and confirmed a class presented by the 
rector, the Rev. Percy S. Grant. At the rectory of this 
church an interesting series of lectures is being delivered 
by Mr. John Graham Brooks, of Boston, Mass., on ‘'The 
new struggle of the Church with the social question.’’ 
The first lecture last week answered the question: ‘‘What 
is the meaning of the social question in the Church?” On 
Friday evening, March 13th, the topic was ‘‘The economic 
teaching and practice of the Roman Catholic Church to 
overcome socialism.” Next Friday, March 2oth, the lec- 
turer will discuss, ‘*The story of a hero of social reform 
within the Church; the Pope’s m>del of what the business 
man can do to solve the social question.” The final theme, 
March 27th, will be: ‘‘The new attempts in the protestant 
Churches to save the workingman to religion.” A stc- 
cessful exhibition of the cooking school was lately held in 
the parish club house. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY —The names of the 
competitors for the McVickar prize, the Greek alumni 
prize, and the alumni prize in ecclesiastical history, were 
handed to Dean Hoffman on Friday of last week. Mr. W. 
P. Carey recently read a paper on the ‘‘Life of F. D. Mau- 
tice,” before the Devotional Society. Zhe Seminarian 
the student’s annual, has appeared. It contains pictures 
of the faculty, and class of ’96, and the seminary buildings. 


Philadeiphia 


The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens has been elected chaplain- 
general of the National Commandery of the Military Order 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. 


In the will of Isabella McIlvain, probated roth inst., she 
bequeaths her pew in the church of the Incarnation to the 
said church forever, and $500 towards the extinguishment 
of the church debt. 


Mr. Thomas E. Cornish gave a dinner Thursday night, 
5th inst., at the Continental hotel, in honor of the Rev. Dr. 
S. D. McConnell, rector of St. Stephen’s church, who is 
about to leave for a Brooklyn parish. _Covers were laid 
for 16. 


A number of society people are interested in a bazar 
which the guild of the church of the Holy Trinity propose 
holding in aid of their summer work at Holiday House and 
at the sea shore. The date of the sale will be Wednesday, 
April 15th, from noon to ro Pp. M. 


In the estate of Wm. N. Lippincott who died inFebruary, 
1893, a balance of moneys on hand forthe payment of lega- 
cies was distributed on the oth inst. Among others, the 
following were announced: The Rev. R. A. Edwards, D.D., 
$798 19; Episcopal hospital, $14,250; House of Rest for the 
Aged, $4,750; Memorial hospital and houseof St. Timothy’s 
church, Roxboro, $4,750; and to the Sheltering Arms (on 
account of a $5,000 legacy), $2,324.17. 

Confirmations in city churches reported in February: 
St. Pailip’s, 11; St. Martin’s in the-Fields, 24; L’ Emman- 
uello (including seven sailors from the seamen’s church of 
the Redeemer), 31; Calvary, Germantown, 24; chapel of 
Home for Consumptives, Chestnut Hill (including one in 
private), 5; St. Peter’s, Germantown (including two from 
St. Martin’s-in-the Fields), 21; St. James’, Kingsessing, 33; 
St. Timothy’s, Reed st., 12; St. Andrew’s, West Philadel- 
phia, 46; Redemption, 11; Mediator, 18; total, 236, 

Another tormer attache of The Jnquirer has passed to 
his eternal rest after an illnessof but six days, Mr. John 
Robley Dunglison, eldest son of the late Professor Dungli- 
son, of Jefferson Medical College. He was born in this city 
Dec. 16, 1829, and for some years was connected with the 
U.S. Coast Survey, doing duty in California. Resigning from 
the service in 1852, he was actively engaged in journalism 
for over 30 years, first as editor and owner of the Reading 
Daily Times, afterwards as a member of the editorial staffs 
ofthe Zvening Bulletin and Inquirer of this city, andlater 
chief editor of The Sunday Kepublic. The Burial Office 
was Said at his late residence on the roth inst, by the Rev. 
Drs. I. N. Stanger and Fleming James, the latter being 
now in charge of St. Paul’s chapel, of which the deceased 
was a vestryman. 


Archdeacon Brady, in company with the Rev. Messrs. 
L. Caley and C. C. Walker, of the North-east convocstion, 
and under the guidance of Mr. Frederic Poole, the Cninese 
missionary, made a tour through ‘‘Chinatown” on Wedres- 
day night, rrthinst. with a view of ascertaining the real 
condition of the Chineseresiding in this city. Among other 
places they visited was the room known as the ‘'Temple,” 
where a number of Chinamen were worshiping a figure of 
Joss. The party also went into an opium den, and ended 
the tour in a Chinese restaurant, where supper was served 
- to them by the proprietor. In all the different places vis. 
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ited, these clergymen left copies of the Gospels written in 
the Chinese language. Asa result of the impression made 
upon the visitors, a movement may be started for the es- 
tablishment of a mission in the Chinese quarter. 


A mass meeting in the interest of diocesan missions was 
held on Sunday afternoon, 8th inst., at the church cf the 
Holy Trinity. The attendance was a very large one, and 
deep interest was manifestedin the addresses that were 
made. The rector of the church, the Rev. Dr. W. N. Mc- 
Vickar, presided. He spoke of the importance ot city mis- 
sion work, and then introduced the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis 
Parks, who began his address with the remark that reli- 
gion, Christianity, and missions are differc nt names for one 
and the same thing. There should not be any distinctive 
interest in foreign missions here and home missions there, 
but aninterest and part inthe whole. The Rev. H. Rich- 
ards Harris discussed the tendency of the present age to 
criticise everything. The nerve of missionary work is 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” Archdeacon Brady 
made the closing address. He said missionary work in this 
city should be directed towards the ignorant and criminal 
classes. He referred briefly to the mission church down 
town, the church of the Holy Spirit, and concluded by an 
appeal for aid in ministering to the spiritual needs of the 
masses of the people and the “‘lost sheep.” 


Chicago 


On Saturday evening last, March 14th, the Rev. Austin 
W. Mann, missionary to the deaf-mutes, lectured to his 
people, in the parish house of Trinity church, and on Sun- 
day held two services there in the silent language, going 
in the afternoon to Christ church, Joliet, where he held an- 
other service in the evening. 

During the past weeks, the Rev. Joseph Rushton, the 
Bishop’s secretary, has been holding a series of special 
services in St. Paul’s church, Kankakee. On Thursday 
and Friday afternoons Bible classes were held, at which 
New Testament history and characteristics of the four 
Gospels were studied. At the services on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings, Mr. Rushton preached up- 
on Self-examination, repentance, and conversion, and 
the sacrainental system of the Church. These services 
followed a number of revival meetings which have recent- 
ly been held in the town, and were a marked contrast to 
them. Large congregations were present at all of the 
services, and much interest was manifested in them by the 
people. 

On March sth, the Alumne Association of St. Luke’s 
Training School for Nurses held its first meeting in the 
Masonic Temple. The association was organized with a 
membership of 30, which it is hoped may be increased to 
include all of the graduate nurses of the training school. 
Dr. James Etheridge spoke upon ‘‘A code of ethics for 
nurses.” The officers of the association are: President, 
Miss E. B. Hutchinson; vice-president, Miss Mary Forbes; 
secretary, Miss Beatrice Barker; treasurer, Miss Hewitt. 
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Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


BrookLyn.—The Rev. George F. Miller, lately of New 
Berne, N. C., has become rector of St. Augustine’s church, 
and officiated in his new charge for the first time on Sun- 
day, March rst. St. Augustine’s is a parish composed 
mostly of colored people, having their own house of wor- 
ship on Canton st. Their history has been an interesting 
one, with many hindrances to growth in the past, but more 
recently,through the earnest perseverence of a few devoted 
members, they have attained a fairly successful position as 
a working parish. An excellent choir of 30 voices is a 
marked feature of their provision for a Churchly service. 

On the 3rd Sunday in Lent, at 4P.M., a Lenten service 
for men was held at St. Clement’s church, the Rev. R. Ed- 
mund Pendleton, rector. An address was delivered by 
the Rev. Edward A. Bradley, D.D., of St. Anges’ chapel, 
New York, his subject being an interesting setting forth of 
the features of the White Cross movement. Other ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Dr. James H. Darlington, 
archdeacon, and the Rev. Dr. James Clarence Jones, of St. 
Thomas’ parish. St. Clement’s chapter of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew was especially effective in securing the suc- 
cess of this important service. 

Notwithstanding much unfavorable weather, the attend- 
ance upon the Lenten weekly servicesin the various par- 
ishes throughout the city is more than ordinarily large. 


St. Mark’s church, Bedford ave., of which the Rev. 
Samuel M. Haskins has been the rector since its foun- 
dation, over 6) years ago, will need to seek a new Site, 
on account of the anticipated building of the new bridge 
over the East river. Several locations have been examined 
by the rector and vestry, and the one that is preferred is at 
the corner of St. Mark’s and Kingston aves.,ina distant 
section of the city. Still a considerable portion of the 
present congregation come from that quarter, This re- 
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moval will indicate a very great change and growth in the 
city since the parish was started, at which time it had much 
open country on all sides of it, although it was but a few 
blocks distant from the water. 

The missionary chapter of St. John’s parish, the Rev. Geo 
F. Breed, rector, besides furnishing to hospitals and other 
institutions for the destitute, many articles of clothing and 
other supplies, has contributed $125, with which to pay for 
improvements in the choir-room. Mr. Edward Stephen- 
son has had at his expense the screen at the west end of 
the church enlarged and painted and grained oak. 


— eS oe 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinloch Nelson, D.D., Bishop 

Darien.—The Bishop made his visitation the and Sunday 
in Lent. Theoccasion wasa most gratifying one. There 
has been, and still is, much opposition to the Church in 
this place, and every effort has been made to undermine 
its work, but seemingly with entirely opposite effect from 
the one desired. The class was not a large one, (10), but 
several were prevented from coming by sickness, and the 
majority of men and boys for the past two or three years 
has been most encottrraging. At the night service, the 
church (which isalarge one for this place) was packed 
to overflowing, several leaving for want of room. 

The growing little town of Crescent has its only Church 
services from the rector of St. Andrew’s, Darien, and it is 
now hoped that there is visible some spiritual growth. 
Through the kindness of the Darien and Western Railroad 
a special train wasrun to enable those from Crescent to 
attend this night service. The offering at this service for 
diocesan missions was $28.77. ‘‘Times are hard” just now, 
but means have been raised (without sales or entertainments) 
to repaint the church and rectory, the work being done by 
the boys and young men of the parish. The daily service 
has long become an institution at St. Andrew’s, asis the 
weekly Eucharist. Atthe early and late Celebrations on 
the occasion of the Bishop’s visit about 50 Communions 
were made, whichis a good proportion of the communi- 
cants of the parish. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 

ELkTon.—The work of rebuilding Trinity church, the 
Rev. William Schouler, rector, which was destroyed by fire 
on Jan. r2th, will begin shortly. The contract has been 
awarded to Mr. Levi O. Cameron, of Zion, for $3 6c6. The 
church will be rebuilt as it was originally, except that an 
organ transept will be erected on the west side of the 
church instead of the east side. The church will receive 
$3,100 insurance on the church edifice, and $1,000 insurance 
on the pipe organ. Itis thought that the work of restora- 
tion will be completed by the first of June. Week-day 
Lenten services are being held at the rectory Tuesday 
evenings and Friday afternoons. For the first time in 20 
years is the provision lacking for a daily service through- 
out the season. 


Princess ANNE —The guild of St. Andrew’s church, the 
Rev. J. C. Joralemon, rector, recently served an oyster and 
salad supper in the Court House, and netted $103.54, with 
which they propose to paint the rectory. 


CHESTERTOWN —The Woman's Auxiliary of Emmanuel 
church, the Rev. Stephen C. Roberts, D.D., rector, has 
just ended the second year of itsexistence. During the 
past year 43 members have been enrolled. The average 
attendance at the meetings, which were most interesting, 
was 19. The total amount received in money and boxes 
during the year is $253.04. 

Snow H1L..—Bishop Adams visited All Hallows’ church 
on Wednesday, March 11th, and administered therite of 
Confirmation to aclass of 23 perscns. Therector of the 
church is the Rev. S. J. Morgan, who came here from 
Pennsylvania about twe months ago. Since that time he 
has been very active in his work. 


Maryland 
William Paret. D.D., LL.D. Bishop 


BatTimorE —The Rev. Carroll E. Harding preached his 
third anniversary sermon Sunday, March 1, at the church 
of Our Saviour. He stated that during his rectorship he 
had presented 75 persons for Confirmation, baptized 74,offi- 
ciated at 24 weddings and 42 burials. The church debt has 
been reduced $2,000, The number of communicants is 260. 


Bishop Paret preached and confirmed a class of 35 per- 
sons at St. Peter’s church,the Rev. Frederick W. Clampett, 
tector, Sunday, March rst. 

The church of the Holy Innocents’, the Rev. Robert A. 
Tufft, rector, will shortly begin the erection of a rectory 
on the church lot. 

Bishop Paret administered the rite of Confirmation toa 
class of 30 persons at the church of St. John the Baptist, on 
Sunday, March ist. Sinceits acceptance as a mission by 
old St. Paul’s church, St. John the Baptist has been active 
in all works under the rectorship of the Rev. Walter Baker, 
D.D, 
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The Rey. Charles Gauss, formerly rector of Henshaw 
Memorial church, now financial agent of the Theological 
Seminary of Alexandria, Va., is seriously ill at Alexandria. 
He will be sent to an institution at Philedelphia for treat- 
ment. 


Henshaw Memorial church has met with a sad loss in the 
lamented death, March sth, of a beloved and venerated 
member of the congregation, Mr. Ira Day, Sr., of Mt. Wash- 
ington. For over 16 years Mr. Day has been superintend- 
ent of Henshaw Memorial Sunday school, and was one of 
the organizers of the parish. The remains of the deceased 
were brought to thecity from Mt. Washington, on a special 
train, Saturday, March 7th, for interment in Greenmount 
cemetery. The funeral services were held at St. Peter’s 
church by the Rev. Wilbur F. Watkins, Jr., assisted by the 
Rey. Messrs. Hobart Smith, Julius E. Grammer, D.D., 
Frederick W. Clampett, I.D., and W. H. Milton. Dr. 
Julius E. Grammer delivered an impressive sermon. Mr. 
Day joined St. Peter’s church 25 years ago, during the rec- 
torship of Dr. Grammer, and they were closely associated 
in Church work, both at St. Peter’s and at Henshaw Mem- 
orial. 

Bishop Paret is giving a course of lectures on the 
“Church Instruction of Children, and Stunday school 
Work,” at the rooms of Emmanuel church on Monday at 4 
P.M. 


On Sunday, March 8th, the Rev. C. Ernest Smith entered 
upon his fifth year as rector ef the church of St. Michael and 
All Angels’, The subject of his sermon was “Mutual Re- 
sponsibilities of Pastor and People.” During his four years 
of service there have been 126 Baptisms, 170 persons con 
firmed, 43 marriages, and 67 burials. The communicants 
have increased in number from 471 to 794. Four years ago 
the Sunday school numbered 20 teachers and officers, and 
200 scholars, now it numbers 51 teachers and officers and 
402 scholars. The contributions amounted to $50,000, and 
2,276 public services were held. The church debt, which 
amounted to $8,197.52, has been paid off, and last year there 
was $3,000 in the treasury. Since then improvements cost- 
ing over $30,0co have been made to the Church property. 


REISTERSTOWN.—Mr. William Keyser, of Baltimore, one 
of the trustees of Hannah More Academy near here, has 
presented the academy with an electric light plant, having 
a capacity for 125 sixteen-candle power incandescent lights. 
In December last Mr. Keyser made acontribution of $20,0co 
to the funds of the institution, by which it was possible to 
re construct and re-furnish the main building. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

The Bishop recently visited the church of the Good 
Shepherd, Columbia, in the morning, preached and con- 
firmed a class of four, some of the candidates being absent 
on account of sickness. In the afternoon the Bishop ad- 
dressed the Sunday school. The offerings on this occasion 
were for the purchase of the credence table in the church, 
a memorial gift from the Sunday school. The same night 
the Bishop preached and confirmed a class of six at St. 
Timothy’schapel. The following night a reception was 
tendered the Bishop, at which nearly 200 were present. 


Michigan 
Thomas F, Davies, D.D., LL.0., Bishop 


On the evening of the 3rd Sunday in Lent, March 8th, 
Bishop Johnson, for the first time at a public service, ad- 
ministered Confirmation. The service was at Christ church, 
Detroit, whose charge the Bishop has just resigned. The 
number confirmed was 50, and the interest of the occasion 
attracted a congregation which crowded the church in 
every part. Bishop-elect G. Mott Williams, of Marquette, 
was present and assisted in the service. On the day fol- 
lowing, Bishop Johnson and family left for Los Angeles. 


The Church Club of Detroit held its annual meeting 
Thursday evening, March sth, and elected the following 
directors for the ensuing year: Otto Kirschner, James E. 
Pittman, George Dingwall, Geo. N. Brady, Geo. H. Min- 
chener, Clarence A, Lightner, Alfred Russell, F. T. Sibley, 
and F. A. Thomas. This board will, at a meeting soon to be 
held, elect officers of the club for the year coming. It was 
decided to have three dinners at some local hotel during 
the ensuing year, at which papers will be read, discussion 
following. 


Western Michigan 
Geo, D. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 
Two missions have recently been organized in the dio- 

cese—St. Paul’s mission, at St. Joseph, and the mission of 
the Nativity, at Mancelona, Antrim Co. The former isin 
charge of the Rev. M.S. Woodruff, of Benton Harbor; and 
the latter receives a monthly service from the Rev. W. P. 
Law, general missionary. Aclass of five wesccrfiimed 
at St. Joseph, anda class will socn be formed at Marce- 
lona. 


Grand Ledge, Portland, and Reed City, seem atcut 
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ready for organization as missions under charge of the gen- 
eral missionary. On the 1st Sunday in Lent, services, with 
large congregations present, were held at St. James 
church, Pentwater, andin the courthouse at Hart, about 
ten miles distant. A class of ten persons was ready for 
Confirmation at Pentwater, but owing to the illness of the 
Bishop the Confirmation was deferred. 


Trinity church, Niles, has received from Mrs. Amelia J. 
Magill, a beautiful window, placed in memory of a sister, 
Mrs. Joslyn. The figures represent the idea of ‘‘Charity” 
clothing the needy. 


Indiana 
dohn Hazen White, D. D., Bishop 


Gas Ciry.—The Bishop of the diocese consecrated St. 
Patl’s church, Sunday morning, March 8th, and confirmed 
13 persons, and afterwards preached an impressive sermon 
to an immense congregation. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, L-0., Bishop 


East ORANGE.—The following is a description of the new 
St. Paul’s church, the dedication services of which we re- 
corded in our issue of Feb. 8tb. 

The new church, ground for which was broken early in 
July, 1895, is built of Pompton granite, laid in irregular 
ashlar in XLV century Gothic style. The wallsare sixteen 
feet high to the eave line. The roof is single peaked with 
the gable end on the street. In this are double fold en- 
trance doors, with a lancet window on each side and a 
cross mullioned window above. Above the eave line the 
gable is of half-timbered work, filled in with cement. The 
ground plan is 85x39, the side walls being plastered to the 
eaves, the roof supported by simple cross trusses and the 
ceiling being of narrow North Carolina pine, oil finished. 
The chancel is 26 feet deep, of which 12 feet isthe sanctu- 
ary, and the remainder the choir. A rood beam runs 
across at the entrance to the choir. The organ is on the 
left of the church, opening back into the vestry room, from 
which latter there is an independent entrance from the 
street. South of the church, and directly connected with 
it, is the parish hall, 64x31 in size, and containing a rector’s 
study, opening by sliding doors into the main parish room, 
and the Sunday school room. There is a basement, in 
which is to be placed a kitchen and other accessories, and 
from which a dumb waiter runs to the floor above. The 
furnishings of the church are neat and Churchly,and are in 
great part gifts to the church and memorials. The altar is 
ot Caen stone, and, with the reredos, is a memorial to ‘*W. 
H. W.,” a priest of the church and father of the rector. It 
is simple and massive. In the front are three recessed 
panels, in the centre one of which is a foliated cross, while 
the flanking panels are trefoils. Above these panels, asa 
sort of frieze, runs a row of bosses in high relief. Back of 
the altar and the foundation for thereredos, isa handsome 
white dossal, relieved by vertical panelings of maroon vel- 
vet. The choir stalls of quartered oak are the gift of Walter 
and Margaret kerr; the handsome sanctuary rail, in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Nancy Wilde, the “mother and founder of 
the church.” The neat credence table on the right 
of the altar is the gift of the Altar Guild of the 
church. The processional cross and the Eucharistic ean- 
dlesticks are the gift of Mrs. William M. Franklin, and the 
triple light vesper candelabra are memorial offerings. The 
pews are of ash, of neat design, finishedin oil. A hand- 
some font of Caen stone, in style to match the altar, will 
bein position by Easter. It is being offered by Thomas R. 
Creede as a memorial of his mother. A new and handsome 
pulpit is also being built and will be placed in the church 
at Easter by Mrs. George McCullagh as a memorial of her 
father. Miss Florence McCullagh will present a fine litany 
desk at the same time. The completion of the new church 
is a monument to the energy and hard work of the rector, 
the Rev. John W. Williams. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 


New OrvgEans.—St. Anna’s church again rejoices in gifts 
from several devout members—an elegant embroidered 
curtain for the Bishop Galleher memorial chapel, a fine 
gas heater for thesame, and a magnificent altar service 
forthe church. These gifts were from Mr. Geo. E. Jenkins, 
Dr. Dixie C. Miller, and Mrs. A. Bartholomew. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

Mr. Hotiy.—At St. Andrew’s church, the funeral took 
place Friday, March 7th, of the Hon. Clifford Stanley 
Sims, judge of the Court of Errors and Appeals of this 
State, and president of the State Society of the Cincinnati. 
Bishop Scarborough officiated, assisted by the rector, the 
Rev. Mr. Rodrick, and also by the Rey.Dr. F. L. Humphreys, 
newly appointed chaplain of the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, the Rev. Dr. Lamb, and Rev. Mr. Moses. 
Judge Sims was.a descendant of the celebrated missionary 
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Brainerd, and of notable New England ancestry. He died 
suddenly after alighting at the railway station at Trenton, 
in attendance on his official dnties at the State capitol. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


On the 1st Sunday of Lent a most interestirg service was 
held on U.S. S. ‘‘Columbia,” in Hampton Roads, the Rev. 
Montgomery M. Goodwin, the chaplain of the ship, officiat- 
ing. The altar, which has recently been made for the ship, 
was placed on the main deck, vested in a handsome altar 
cloth of violet. Upon the altar was the cross, having a 
dosel of the Lenten color as a background. The men of 
this famous cruiser engage in the service of the Church 
with an earnestness, which is commendable, and the 
chorus of men’s voices has all the charm of strength and 
heartiness. Thechaplain preached a Lenten sermon, tak- 
ing for his text the Gospel for the day. The Churchly char- 
acter of the service was well defined and forcible. On Sun- 
day, Jan. 26th, chaplain Goodwin exchanged with chaplain 
John P. Chidwick, a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in order that the communicants on the latter ship might 
have the privileges of our services, and those of the ‘‘Co- 
lumbia” who are Roman Catholics, the benefit of the min- 
istrations of a priest of theirown Church. The crew of 
the ‘‘Columbia” numbers nearly 500 men, which is greater 
than the majority of parishes outside the larger cities. 
Flagships and first-rate ships only have chaplains; there- 
fore, when attached to a squadron, the offices of the 
Church can be administered on the smaller ships not hay- 
ing them. The work of the Church on our men-of-war, 
which carry so large floating parishes, should not be for- 
gotten in our interest in our shore parishes. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 


Confirmations reported in February: Our Saviour, 
Jenkintown (including an invalid in private), 12; St. Paul’s, 
Ghester, 23; Redeemer, Bryn Mawr, 4; total, 39. 


WEST CHESTER.—The beautiful Oakbourne property, be- 


‘queathed by the late Mrs. Heloise Drexel Smith to the Phil- 


adelphia Episcopal city mission will, after May ist, be 
knowu as the ‘‘Home for Convalescents.” 
will come into possession of the property on April 1st. 
This ‘‘Home” will be exclusively for convalescent white 
women 21 years of age and upwards. 3 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bish »y 


LiBERTY.—A parish lately organized and incorporated 
here is worshiping in a building which was formerly a 
smithy, but which has been made over into a Churchly 
place, for temporary exigencies. ‘ 


POUGHKEEPSIE.—A movement is making for the obser- 
vance of Good Friday generally by the community. It was 
started by the rector of St. Paul’s church, the Rev. G. C. 
Cox, and has received encouragement from some of the 
Protestant pastors. At Christ church, the Rev. Father 
Huntington of the Order of the Holy Cross, recently held 
a Quiet Day. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, 8.T.D., Bishop 


1, Evening Boston, (Roxbury), St, James’ church, 
2. Evening, Marblehead, St. Michael’s church, 
A. M., Boston, Trinity church. - 


5. Evening, Boston, church of the Ascension, 

7. Evening, Rockport, St. Mary’s church. 

Evening, Milford, Trinity church. 

A. M., Newburyport, St. Paul’s church; P. M., Amesbury, 
St. James’ church; evening, Salem, St. Peter’s church. 


16. Evening, Somerville, St. Thomas’ church. 

18, P.M., Lenox, Trinity church; evening, Lee, St. George’s 
church. 

1g, A.M., Stockbridge, St. Paul’s church; P. M., Van Deusen- 
ville, Trinity church; evening, Great Barrington, St. 
James’ church, 

zo, A.M., Sheffield, Christ church. 

23. Evening, Cambridge, St. Philip’s church, 

25. Evening, Westfield, church of the Atonement, : 

26. A.M., Springfield, Christ church; evening, Holyoke, St, 
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3, A.M., Cambridge, St. John’s memorial chapel; P. M., Bel- 
mont, All Saints’ church; evening, Cambridge, St. James’ 
church, 

6.—7. Diocesan Convention, 

9. P.M., Amherst, Grace church. 

to, A. M, St. John’s church Northampton; evening, East- 
hampton, St. Philip’s church, 


iz, Evening, Boston, church of St. John the Evangelist. 


Boston.—Professor Whitney, organist of the church of 
the Advent, recently gave in the hall of the English High 
School, an address on boy choirs. He referred to the rapid 
growth of the movement in the Episcopal Church, and ac- 
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is about ten cents. 
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counted for it in several ways. He believed that earnest 
people were more and more demanding distinctive Church 
music,and advocated an American school of Church music. 
After a description of the choir schools in England, the 
matter of vocal culture was treated, and illustrated by two 
young boys who rendered a few selections. 

Bishop Lawrence recently confirmed a class of 20 persons 


—10 men and 10 women at St. Matthew's church. 


Mr. Henry A. Clapp is delivering a series of lectures on 
Shakespeare’s plays in Pierce Hall. The proceeds will go 
towards the liquidation of the debt on the church of the 
Messiah, the Rev. T. W. Nickerson, Jr., rector. 


The Brotherhood House on East Newton st. has 34 
residents. The library is furnished with magazines and 
papers, by means of a weekly tax on each man, which 
The third and fourth floors are given 
up toslesping roons, Breakfast and six o’clock dinner, 
with three meals on Sundays, are furnished at the rate of 
five to eight dollars aweek. Every opportunity, literary 
and social, as well as Christian, is provided in this excel- 
lent scheme, which is rapidly popularising itself in this 
city. 

The Price lectures, which are delivered in Trinity church, 
were established in 1770 by William Price, a book and print 
seller in this city. For the support of a course of sermons 
to be preached annually in Lent, sixteen pounds sterling 
were every year appropriated fron his estate. After each 
lecture a contribution for the poor was taken, into which 
the churchwardens were requested to put five shillings 
sterling, and the whole sum was to be divided among the 
poor on Good Friday. The subjects for the lectures were 
the duty, usefulness, and propriety of fasting and absti- 
nence, or repentence, or faith, or hope, or charity, or 
Christian morality. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Mr. Robert H. Wood, head of the South 
E1d House, is delivering a course of lectures on ‘English 
social movements,” at the theological school. Mr Roots, 
of the senior class, will goto China and labor there, his 
support being guaranteed by the alumni of the school. 


ForGE VILLAGE.—Sunday school and Sunday afternoon 
services are held in this village. A boys’ club which al- 
ready has 4o members, has been started. 


WELLESLEY.—In the college here for women there are 83 
Churchwomen. The New Testament lectures are given by 
the Rev. Prof. E. S. Drown, of Cambridge Theological 
School. 

Nortu Apams.—The most successful meeting of the New 
Eagland Local Assembly of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, took place a few weeks ago in St. John’s church. 
Delegates came from allover New England. A constitu- 
tion was adopted for the assembly, and officers elected. 
Conferences on ‘‘Duties of chapter officers,” ‘College 
work,” ‘‘Hotel work,” ‘House to house visiting,” and 
‘“‘Country chapters,” were held. Dr. Clarence J. Blake, 
of Boston, gave an admirable address on ‘‘Social Purity.” 
The addresses in the evening on ‘‘The duties of the Chris- 
tian layman to the Church and Society,” were well re- 
ceived. The charge to the Brotherhood was made by the 
Rey. George J. Prescott. Conferrences followed later on 
Sunday afternoon upon the topics, “Bible Classes,” ‘‘The 
Boys’ Department, and other interests.” The closing ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. O. H. Rafferty, of Portland, 
Conn., and Mr. Silas McBee, of North Carolina. 


Ho.tyoxe.—The rector has organized a Bible class for 
young men, which meets after the close of the morning 
service. The average attendance of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, this winter, has been 22, Services are now held in 
St. Andrew’s mission in a distant part of the town. The 
congregation is largely composed of men. The Sunday 
schoolis larger than in former years, and every sign of 
prosperity is manifesting itself in the different guilds and 
societies. 

AMHERST.—The Rev. David Sprague, rector of Grace 
church, has been appointed professor of Hebrew in the 
Sauveur College of Languages at the summer school in 


_the town. 


Vermont 
Arthur C, A. Hall, D.D,, Bishop 

Sr. ALBans.—Bishop Hall visited St. Luke’s parish the 
and Sunday in Lent. At 10:30 A. M., came Matins, sermon, 
and prayer—from Gospel of the day—which was followed by 
Holy Communion. At3p.M., the Bishop met the vestry 
tor cottnsel and advice, and at 4 o’clock a children’s serv- 
ice and catechising took place. The rite of Confirmation 
was administered to a class of adults and children, num- 
bering 21, at 7 Pp. M., the Bishop preaching the sermon. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


GaAMBIER.—The Rt. Rev.Wm. A. Leonard, LL.D , Bishop 
of Ohio, opened the series of four lectures to be given under 
the auspices of the Kenyon College Lecture Course Com- 
mittee, by reading a paper entitled, “A visit to Cuba.” It 


was made up of personal recollections of the Bishop, and 
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his vivid word pictures of that intensely cosmopolitan 
city, Havana, delighted all present. 

President Sterling has begun a course of lectures for 
Bexley Theological Seminary. These lectures, which are 
delivered annually by the Bowler professor of natural phi- 
losophy, on ‘The Unity of Design in Nature,” are illus- 
trated this year by the stereopticon. 


Lexington 
Lewis W. Burton, D.D., Bishop 


APRIL 


xr. Cynthiana. 

3. A M., Cynthiana; P. M., Falmouth, 

4 Covington. 

5. Covington: A.M., Trinity; P. M., St. John’s, 
9. Newport. 

. St. Paul’s, Newport; St. John’s, Dayton. 
13. Maysville. 17. Louisa. 
18-19. Ashland. 2x, Richmond. 
23. Versailles. 25-26. Paris. 
29. Beattyville, 


MAY 
3. Beattyville. 
5-10, Middlesborough. 1x Lancaster. 
1z. Stanford. 13. Junction City. 
14. Somerset. 15-17. Danville. 
zo. Council of the Diocese of Kentucky, Louisville. 
JUNE 


3. Council of the diocese of Lexington, Newport. 

Commencement week at Kenyon College. 

Sermon at the Commencement of the Theological Semi- 
nary. 


17. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishor 

The Bishop has removed the Rev. W. F. Dawson from 
St. Thomas’ church, Barnesboro, and he will serve Trinity 
church, Freeport, and St. Mark’s, Ford City. 

St. John’s church, Franklin, received on the 1st Sunday 
in Lent the gift of a handsome pulpit of brass and black 
walnut, from a former parishioner of the rector, in New 
York City. 


Wyoming and Idaho 


The Bishop’s Confirmations during the last visitation 
have been as follows: Boise, 7; Nampa, 7; Caldwell, 1; 
Weiser, 3; Rawlins, 3; Saratoga, 3; Casper, 1; Newcastle, 
3: Sheridan, 9; Montpelier, 9; Pocatello, 1; Mountain 
Home, 1; Moscow, 4; Coeur d’Alene, 3; Wardner, 2; Wal- 
lace, 6; Murray, 4; Evanston, 1. Total, 67. 


Early Days on Puget Sound 
A PAPER ON Mission WorK IN EarLty Days on PuGET 

SOUND FROM THE YEAR 1865 TO 1868, PREPARED BY P. Ep- 

WARD HyLAND, AND READ AT A MEETING OF THE WOMAN'S 

AUXILIARY, HELD IN ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, BALLARD, 

May, 23, 1895. 

Mission work in these parts did not differ materially from 
mission work in any new and sparsely settled country, only 
in this, that the mission was a great way from headquar- 
ters, taking two months to correspond with the secretary 
ofthe Board of Missions; the modes of transportation, 


which were crude and scarce, and the isolation of the mis- 


sionary. 
The field of labor to. which Bishop Scott was assigned in- 


cluded the States of Oregon and Washington, containing 
an area of 161,440 square miles. The country was sparsely 
settled, but yet the good Bishop visited wherever congre- 
gations could be gathered, and it can be said of him as was 
said of Moses, ‘‘he was faithful in all his house.” 

The work was exceedingly difficult, for the reasons al- 
ready given. When you think of the extent of country and 
the very few communicants, you will realize that ‘‘Christ’s 
flock was scattered abroad,” yet they were to be sought 
out, children were to be baptized, the sick visited, and the 
dying consoled. As an illustration, in 1867 I took three 
days and three nights without rest or sleep to reach Sea- 
beck, on Hcod’s Canal, from Port Townsend, for services. 
It would take hours to tell of the incidents peculiar to this 
journey of seventy-five miles. 

On another occasion I took forty hours to reach Dungen- 
ness from Port Townsend, and was 28 hours exposed to the 
chilling blasts and cold rains peculiar to the shores of Pu- 
get Sound, without food or drink, and onlya log fire to give 
comfort. 

The modes of travel then in vogue may reveal some of 
the difficulties in the way of prosecuting the work. There 
was but one steamboat plying on the Sound each week, 
This necessitated the missionary at times to use a canoe, 
plunger, or whitehall boat; or, on serra jirma, taking a 
rough wagon, a horse, or going on foot ona trail through 
the virgin forest. I have used all these modes in prosecut- 
ing the work. 

How different the conveyances provided now at cheaper 
rates. Then I paid $10 for fare alone one way to Port 
Townsend from Olympia. To-day, the 24th of May, many 
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have gone to keep the Queen’s birthday in Victoria, at the 
cost of $1.50 for the round trip from Seattle. Now our 
bishops have passes on railroads and steamboats, and pres- 
byters have half-fare cards on railroads. In early days, it 
took 24 hours toreach Port Townsend from Olympia by the 
United States mail boats; to-day, you can go in half of the 
time; then you went often in terror of accident; to-day you 
can travel with ease and security. 

My field of labor was quite extensive; viz., from the Co- 
lumbia river at Vancouver to Vancouver, B. C., and in- 
cluded Olympia, Claquato, Tumwater, Steilacoom, Old 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Gamble, Port Ludlow, Seabeck, 
Chimacum, Dungenness, Whidby Island, Port Discovery, 
and Port Townsend. 

The writer was the first to hold the services of the 
Church in many of these places. An amusing incident 
took place in the then village of Seattle, now one of the 
strongholds of the Church, When I appeared, robed in 
surplice and stole, some were astonished and went to tell 
their friends, and gave the invitation to come and see the 
man dressed so curiously, and as a consequence the school 
house was filled to overflowing at the evening service. 
Many were captivated by the services, among whom was 
Mr. Hiram Burnett, the zealous Churchman who has done 
so much for the work by his self-denying labors, and who 
was so long connected with Trinity parish, and is now an 
honored officer of St. Mark’s church. He was for years 
connected with the Congregationalists. I soon discovered 
he was interested and desired to unite with us, so when 
Bishop Scott made his first visitation to Seattle, in the 
summer of 1866, he was confirmed, there being at the time 
but one candidate. The Bishop was quite hopeful of the 
work in Seattle, and spoke very encouragingly. : 

He said at the time of his visitation to Port Townsend a 
few days after, when four were confirmed: “It is not often 
that the communicants are doubled;” but in Seattle the re- 
sult was equivalent to Port Townsend, as Mr. Burnett was 
a host in himself. 

It was in September,1865, that I held the first service of 
the Church in the village of Seattle, the population then 
being about 300, andit was at this time the site for the 
church was selected. I remember very well how the Bishop 
was to return to his duties in Oregon and how he hired a 
canoe to convey us to Steilacoom from Port Townsend. It 
took us two days and a night to reach our destination, each 
stretched at full length; with no covering but our ordinary 
daily dress by day or by night, with crackers, cheese, and 
water for our repast. Weslept onthe shore on the rock 
with an Indian mat for a mattress on our stone bed. 

I remember saying to the good Bishop, ‘‘Jacob had a 
stone pillow, we had a stone bed and pillow also.” I 
could relate many instances of hardship endured by Bishop 
Scott and by his venerable successor, Bishop Morris,of Ore- 
gon, while engaged in the Church’s work on Puget Sound. 

_It was on horseback [ paid my visits to Steilacoom and 
Claquato. I have very many pleasant recollections of 
visits to Steilacoom, where I was most hospitably received 
by Mr. and Mrs. Light. How grateful they were to learn 
about the Church, for they had no knowledge ot it what- 
ever. While writing about Mrs. Light, I am reminded o: 
the many noble women of early days who were enthused 
with the missionary spirit: Mrs. Telton, Mrs. Sheets, 
Mrs. McElroy, of Olympia, Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Gerrish, 
of Port Townsend,and many others who have gone to their 
rest. 

Writing of Claquato, {remember once taking suddenly 
sick in the wild woods, while on my way from Olympia, and 
sliding from the horse I wrapped the tie line around my 
wrist and lay down, unable to proceed further until rest 
gave merelief. AtlengthI recovered and proceeded on 
my journey. 

Ona the following Sunday morning I held the appointed 
service in Claquato. After a quarter of a century I heard 
from that service; it was not heldin vain. At a convoca- 
tion I heard Mr. West, of Chehalis, tell of that visit and of 
its benefit to him, how it aroused in him a love for his 
Church which had never since ceased. I know to-day of 
many like instances of love inflamed by the visits of the 
early missionaries. 

A little while ago I heard of my walking from Port Town- 
send to Port Ludlow, a distance of 28 miles, for a Sunday 
service, and how every man in the village made it a point 
to attend because of my walking there. 

I walked that day through the forest, where not a soul 
was to be met, 33 miles. I was 1st in the woods, and it 
was only by the aid of a pocket compass that I found my 
way out of the dense forest. 

The Church work at the time now noticed was apparently 
insignificant; it was, indeed, a ‘‘day of small things,” but 
the ground was being prepared and the seed sown, and 
many of the names in the Church record, as Atkinson of 
Tacoma, Burnett of Seattle, West of Chehalis, and many 
others, who have gone to their reward, deserve our admi- 
ration and lasting gratitude tor theirlabors. The increase 
in the Church now shows to us that God answered the 
prayer so frequently offered, “where two or three are 
gathered in Thy name, Thou wilt grant their request,”— 

Washington Churchman. 
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Chicago, March 21, 1896 


Rey. C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


This is the most favorable season of the year for 
securing new subscriptions. Will the clergy and other 
friends who desire to extend the field of THE LIVING 
CHURCH, now make a united effort to aid the bublisher. 
He offers liberal commissions. Write for terms. Read 


premium offers, pages 958 and 974. 


The Church opens with a somewhat nebulous 
explanation of the sense in which it proposes to 
take its own name. It advocates a movement to 
repeal the canon which debars ministers of other 
bodies from our pulpits, reflecting, as it is sup- 
posed, upon the ministerial character and efficien- 
cy of those bodies. It considers the canon, in its 
origin and phraseology, as unworthy of the spirit 
of the Episcopal Church and of its faith in the 
real value of its own institutions. This is signifi- 
cant in a paper which does not intend to repre- 
sent anything factious. There is a criticism of a 
Presbyterian body for not allowing a Congrega- 
tional minister, on doctrinal grounds, to become 
settled over a Presbyterian congregation. There 
is also awarm commendation of Jowett’s sermons. 
On the whole, it will not be difficult to know where 
to find Zhe Church. 


No one would think the worse of a man who ex- 
pressed himself strongly, in view of the strange 
silence of the English episcopate in connection 
with the serious tendency of the period in regard 
to marriage and divorce. Yet Canon Knox-Little 
does not wish to be understood as ‘‘attacking”’ the 
bishops when he writes: ‘Their silence in this 
matter, indeed, I think unspeakably disgraceful. 
I can imagine no use in bishops unless to be lead- 
ers in truth and morality. The Anglican bench— 
in face of the divorce court scandals—is, most 
surely, a melancholy spectacle.” One wonders 
what sort of language the excellent canon would 
use if he m2ant actually to ‘‘attack” the bishops. 
He has, however, warm words of approval for the 
Bishop of Stepney who by his recent outspoken 
sermon at St. Paul’s, ‘thas set them a good exam- 
ple of courage and unworldliness.”’ 


The custom of submitting the bodies of the 
dead to cremation instead of laying them in the 
ground, appears to be on the increase in England, 
and questions have begun to arise in Church cir- 
cles as to the relation of this to the Burial Office. 
The Convocation of York has lately had the mat- 
ter under discussion. It really seems to us that 
the solution is extremely simple. It is not neces- 
sary that the Church recognize any other idea 
than that which associates the bodies of the de- 
parted with the earth from which they came. 
Whatever immediate disposition may be made of 
the body in any case, it is assimilated with the 
dust of the ground in the end, whether it be pre- 
served in a vase or buried out of the sight of the 
living. Cremation does but effect in a short time 
what otherwise takes place through natural proc- 
esses. The provision in the present American 
Prayer Book, allowing the whole service to be 
said in the Church, sufficiently covers the point. 
After that it is a matter of indifference whether 
the body be sent to a crematory or a cemetery. 
This custom prevailed in the churches of our 
large cities long before the rubric permitting it 
was introduced. Perhaps it would not put an un- 
due strain upon the ‘‘Act of Uniformity” if the 
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same practice were to be introduced in England. 
It would certainly be a less objectionable depart- 
ure from the letter of the rubrics than for the 
clergyman to attend at the door of a red hot fur- 
nace and ‘‘commit the body to the fire,” as some 
one is said to have done. 


No Sectionalism in the Church 


A writer in Zhe Southern Churchman considers 
that there was a distinctly sectional character 
about the make-up of the Standing Committees 
and other appointments in the last General Con- 
vention. His contention is that the South was 
almost entirely ignored. He professes to have 
made a careful analysis, and to have arrived at 
this result. The committees alluded to are, he 
says, ‘‘composed generally of a few prominent 
clergy and laymen blessed with large means, high 
sounding names,and conspicuous social standing.” 
They are almost entirely from the North and 
“chiefly from New York city.” 

We feel sure that while it is true that the pre- 
ponderance of names may be those of Northern 
men, the statement on the whole is too sweeping. 
The “large means” and ‘‘conspicuous social stand- 
ing,” apply to very few. What is meant by ‘‘high- 
sounding names,” we are at a loss to understand. 
There is no doubt a tendency to give a certain 
preponderance to afew dioceses in the East. This 
is to be partly explained by the fact that the 
greatest strength of the Church, in point of num- 
bers, lies in that quarter. At the same time, the 
reasons which we havein times past urged against 
the scheme of ‘‘proportionate representation” ap- 
ply to any method by which sectional influence 
may become predominant. 

The South, however, has not been “ignored.” 
In the important commission on Christian Unity, 
we find that of the eight clergymen, two are from 
the South, and the same number from the West. 
Of the laymen, two are Southern men, while we 
only discover one Western name. It does not ap- 
pear that any member of this commission is from 
New York city, and if there is any discrimination 
it would seem to be against the West rather than 
the South. No commission is more important at 
this time than that on the revision of the Consti- 
tution and Canons. Here, three out of seven 
clergymen are from the Southern dioceses, and 
two of the seven laymen, if we are not mistaken, 
are from the South. While the West has but one 
representative, it does uot appear that the influ- 
ence of New York city is unduly great. The com- 
mittee on the Provincial system is one of great 
practical importance to the whole Church, and it 
may be contended with some reason that its com- 
position ought to be as inclusive as possible. It is 
true that here we find but one clerical representa- 
tive from the South and no layman. New York 
city has one of each order. 

It is hardly necessary to go through the entire 
list of these Standing Committees, some of which 
are of little consequence. The above, being the 
most importants, seem to indicate that while no 
special care has been taken to favor the South, 
that portion of the Church is by no means ignored. 
Certainly it has no more reason for complaint 
than the West. On the whole, we can have no 
doubt, on looking over the names, that the selec- 
tions have been made with chief reference to the 
fitness of the appointees for the work assigned 
them. It is certain that as regards the principal 
committees there is no room for the charge that 
the members are “chiefly from New York city,” 
or that “large means” and ‘‘conspicuous social 
standing” have had any influence in the selection. 

Having said this much, we may be permitted to 
express a mild curiosity with regard to the consti- 
tution of one committee which may turn out to be 
of some consequence; namely, the Committee on 
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Marginal Readings in the Bible. This is a subject 
which certainly calls for some expert knowledge. 
We havenot far from ten theological seminaries, 
most of which have chairs of exegesis or Biblical 
learning, and it would seem a matter of course 
that in a matter of this kind the aid of seminary 
professors would be of special value, but not one 
such name appears. The list simply includes a 
number of excellent parish priests, together with 
several eminent bishops, of whom ouly one, so 
far as we are aware, has ever occupied a seminary 
position. Neither are any of the Church colleges 
represented. This certainly seems somewhat 
anomalous. Doubtless if the facts were known, it 
would appear that the gentlemen selected have 
some special fitness for this work. It is not to be 
supposed that it is only seminary professors who 
make a particular study of Biblical criticism, 
Still, it remains true that the entire absence of 
that element from such a committee is notewor- 
thy. 


Five-Minuate Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE! 
LVI, 


I heard a very interesting sermon the other Sunday 
on the difficulty a rich man had in being a Christian. 
A great many rich men were sitting near me, and I 
watched their countenances to see how they took it. 
They listened very quietly, but they seemed to be 
saying to themselves: ‘‘Oh, I shall get to heaven all 
right, in spite of what he says.” The sermon led me 
tothink on the relative obstacles in the way of a re- 
ligious life for a rich or a poor man, and really I 
could not see much difference. They appear to me 
pretty well balanced. Of course when our Lord said: 
“A rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” He referred to the new kingdom He was 
then founding in the world, and He meant, as the 
event proved, that it was going to be very hard for 
people who were comfortable and well to do to give 
all that up for the obloquy and ‘persecution, and 
probable confiscation, which would come on the early 
professors of the Christian Faith. But that state of 
things has changed. No rich man, to become a very 
earnest and true Christian, is obliged to throw away 
his riches, or to change one item of his well-ordered 
and comfortable life. I know very many rich men of 
the most simple and unostentatious characters and 
lives, and I know many poor men who are proud and 
selfish, and a great deal more difficult than any rich. 
The fact is that a certain style of living, luxurious 
living, if you please, not meaning by that, riotous or 
improper living, seems to me to be a matter of educa - 
tion and environment and custom, and by itself to 
have very little to do with a man’s truth and genuine- 
ness, and devotion to religious duty. A man used to 
great ‘‘style’”’ scarcely notices it. It does not awaken 
in him a sense of pride and superiority. It is just a 
part of his daily life, especially it he has been born 
to it. Ido not include in this a vulgar display of 
wealth for wealth’s sake, silver menu cards, peaches 
at a dollar a piece, and wines of enormous cost. This 
is demoralizing indeed, but rich men do not in gen- 
eral perpetrate such follies. On the other hand, the 
not being able to have soup every day, and having 
no servant, by no means implies any less crossness, 
er unselfishness, or humility. Fhe most thorough 
worldliness co-exists with the greatest poverty, and 
the most thorough unworldliness with the greatest 
riches. One’s station often obliges one to incur cer- 
tain great expenses of living, dress, table, furniture, 
etc., but the heart is not of necessity bound up in 
these things. That is all I care to establish, that 
riches, of necessity, do not make you selfish, arro- 
gant, pleasure-loving, luxurious, and forgetful of 
God. 

Riches have their great dangers, but so has pov- 
erty, and as I said, these dangers are pretty evenly 
balanced. Let me try to show this, first about the 
besetting sins of riches. I. They blast the sense of 
dependence upon God, which is such a sweet relation. 
When you can order and obtain any thing you want 
from any where, it is very apt\to make you forget 


that everything we have comes from the hands of ~ 
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God, that He gives us all things richly to enjoy, and 
there springs up in the unwatched heart a feeling 
that Godis not necessary to you, that you can take 
eare of yourself. II. The bootlicking which is done 
to rich men, even by the vestries of the churches 
where they take pews, is very apt to give them airs, 
to puff them up with ideas of their great importance. 
Th2y b2come dictatorial, tyrannical, and impatient, 
at not having theirown way. IIIf, A very common 
effect of riches is selfishness. Wrappedin your own 

“comfort, you forget the discomfort of others, and in 
the charmed life you are able to lead, you lose touch 
with all those millions of lives which are not charmed, 
and which a little help from you would so greatly 
brighten. IV. The being able to gratify every de- 
sire stimulates wrong desires, and rich people often 
succumb to their very great opportunities, in them- 
selves an enormous temptation. To sum up these the 
besetting sins of the rich: Pride, self-sufficiency,sel f- 
importance, luxury, selfish indifference to the wretch- 
edness and poverty in the world, easy gratification of 
every desire. All rich men are not beset by all these, 
nor do they of necessity fall victims to any. 

Now what are the besetting sins of the poor? I. 
Disbelief in God. They get,to think because there is 
such inequality in worldly fortune, that there is no 
superintending Providence, that religion,and priests, 
and churches, are just inventions of the rich to keep 
quiet the poor, and this, world is the portion of the 
fortunate. II. Enviousness of and anger with those 
better off than they are. Poor people often seem to 
think some sort of injustice is done them by those 
who from one cause or other are able to live better 
and more comtortably. They foolishly think rich 
people hate and despise them, and they foolishly 
return that hate. III. A proud and very disagree- 
able thing called ‘‘independence.” I have always 
found the self-importance of some journeyman a 
great deal more intolerable than the pride of the 
rich, because very bad manners generally go with it. 
IV. Selfishness in regarding only your own class in- 
terests, and saying since you have to look out for 
number one, you will consider no other number. Vet 
Tne common temptation, besetting rich and poor, to 
yield to desire, more dangerous often in the poor,, be- 
cause coarser and untempered by refinement. These, 
then, are the besetting sins of the poor: Eavy, cove - 
tousness, disbelief in God and the Church, pride, 
selfishness, coarse desire. I do not see much to 
choose between the two catalogues. The factis that 
every station in life has its trials, and they do no t 
vary much in power. Each and every one, rich or 
poor, mast iad out ani watch these trials of his sta- 
tion, fight against them, and use God and His Church 
to help fight, and spend no time in thinking: “Oh, if 
I were only somebody else and in some other rank, I 
could do much better.” 


God the Creator 


BY THE REV. A. W. SNYDER 


Vs 


We know that we exist. Weare conscious of it. 
We unhesitatingly believe in the existence of other 
men, and in certain things with respect to them. It 
‘is a matter of belief, not of knowledge; but it is none 
the less a matter of certitude. It is firmly founded on 
a process of reasoning, of inference. And it is in 
identically the same way that we come to believe in 
Almighty God and in certain things with respect to 
Him. The creed of Christendom teaches us to say: 
‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven and earth.” Christians believe God to be 
“Our Father,’ because Jesus Christ our Lord has 
thus revealed Himtous. But all men—well nigh all 
men—believein God as the maker of heaven and earth, 
and this universal conviction rests on undoubted in- 
ference. We see that all things around us existed 
first of all ideally. It is impossible to think of a 
chair apart from a chair-maker. We know that it first 
existed in the mind of the man who madeit. Its out- 
ward visible form is the sign of its inward spiritual 
origin. Before there ever was a chair there was a 
chair-maker, and but for a chair-maker there never 

' would have been a chair. The chair is proof of a 
chair-maker. Every made thing witnesses to a 
maker. Nor does this hold good only as regards 
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man-made things, for matter cannot do anything. It 
cannot think or act. It is passive, acted upon. We 
therefore unhesitatingly conclude that the worlds 
could not have made themselves, and that they are 
not the result of chance or accident. Thought implies 
athinker. They must have hadamaker. Itis nota 
mere supposition. It is a necessary conclusion. 
Herbert Spencer gives expression to a universal con- 
viction in saying that ‘‘The assumption of the exist- 
ence of a first cause of the universe is a necessity of 
thought.”’ In other words, the existence of the Creator 
is not a possibility or probability. Itis a ‘‘necessity of 
thought.” We are obliged to believe in a first cause. 
The universe is not a cause. It is caused. Crea- 
tion is simply a fact, a present on-going process. We 
lift up our eyes and see it everywhere around us. 
The worlds were brought to their present condition. 
They have certainly had a cause, and a cause ade- 
quate to their production. They are of countless 
number. They moveinan unerringorder. They are 
held in an Omnipotent Hand. Inthis the reasoning 
of St. Paul is as good to-day as when he said of the 
Creator: ‘‘The invisible things of Him from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even His eternal power 
and Godhead.” 


In this, at least, Mr. Spencer, the very Coryphzus 
of modern agnosticism, agrees with St. Paul in insist- 
ing that ‘‘The assumption of the existence of a first 
cause of the universe is a necessity of thought.” And, 
since this first cause—whom Christians call ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven”—is seen to be of almighty 
power, the universal conviction of men finds expres- 
sion in that article of the Christian Faith wherein we 
are taught to say—‘'I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth.” Christians 
believe him to be our Father because Jesus Christ our 
Saviour has thus revealed Him to men; but all that 
we are now insisting on is that all men, whether 
Christians or not, must believe Him to be the maker 
of heaven and earth. 

It is hardly necessary to say that our opinion as to 
the method of creation is another matter altogether. 
It is not of the Faith; it is not definitely revealed in 
Holy Scripture, and not so much as mentioned in the 
Creed. What the Bible does most unmistakably as- 
sert is that ‘‘God created the heaven and the earth;” 
and this is all that we are asked to believe herein. A 
Christian may, if he will, think the world created in 
six day, or six years, or sixty million years. It mat- 
ters not. What he is required to believe is that God 
created the heaven and the earth. As Baronius saith: 
“The intention of scripture is to tell us how to go to 
heaven; not to show us how the heaven goeth,” and, 
as St. Paul says, it ‘‘is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” It was never meant to be profitable for in- 
struction in chemistry, astronomy, geology, and the 
like. 


A Missionary Sermon 
BY THE REV. C. J. SHRIMPTON 

Romans i:25. ‘Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
worshiped and served the creature more than the Creator, 
who is blessed forever. Amen.” 

This is in brief a picture of the heathen world. It 
gives inthe most graphic form the real point of the 
distinction between truth and falsehood in religion. 
That which makes heathenism is a false religion. It 
is not the absence of religion, but the perversion of 
religion. And religion is socentral and fundamental 
that when men go wrong in religion they go wrong in 
everything. A false religion is the disturbance, yes, 
it is the destruction ot the essential standard of moral 
truth. And when ’this is done it carries with it in- 
evitably the wreck of everything that is connected 
with the well-being of man. 

It is well always to remember that man is by nature 
areligious being. Religious feelings, religious con- 
victions, religious habits, belong to man. They are 
part and parcel of his nature. They were put in as 
an ingredient in his original constitution, and he 
never can dispossess himself of them. Religion in 
some form, in some aspect, is so intim .cely connected 
with man’s moral nature that he never gets beyond 
it. He never can rise to any level of intelligence and 
civilization without religion following him upward, 
and he never can descend to any depths of barbarism 
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and brutality without religion following him down- 
ward. It accompanies him like the air he breathes, 
to the highest pinnacles of his greatness, and to the 
lowest, deepest wretchedness and guilt of his fall. 

Let us try to understand this question. The work 
of the missionary, the preaching of the Gospelina 
heathen country, is not simply the proclamation of a 
truth, or a set of truths, to the ignorant. Itis the 
substitution of the true for the false. lt involves the 
displacement of something which already occupies 
the ground, and which is evil, bad, corrupt, or, as St. 
Paul calls it, ‘‘alie;” and the putting in its stead of 
that which is true, and beautiful, and divine. 

Go where he may, amongst any people, in any land, 
under any sky, the preacher of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ finds that some one has been there before him 
asa teacher of religion. He goes to Athens, and 
amidst the luxury, and refinement, and intense intel- 
lectual life of the most thoroughly cultivated com- 
munity that ever existed, he meets with religion on 
every hand. Temples, shrines, statuary, processions, 
feasts, ranks on ranks of priests, both male and fe- 
male, adiversified and elegant literature, penetrated 
throughout with religious sentiment; all this was 
there long before St. Paul stood on Mars Hilland 
The same 
preacher goes to a remote town in Asia Minor, and in 
the course of his work there, heals an impotent man, 
The people, full of religious ideas, immediately be- 
lieve that the gods have come down to them in the 
likeness of men, and would have done sacrifice to 
them. The priest of Jupiter bringsan ox all gar- 
landed and ready for the slaughter. Here, as in 
Athens, religion hadthe ground. It was of a ruder, 
more primitive type, but it was essentially the same 
thing, it was still religion. 

Now when we consider that the religion of a people 
carries the moral nature with it, we can understand 
the effects of a false religion. All the convictions of 
the moral being take on atone and character instrict- 
est accordance with what people believe. If that 
which they believe is mean and degrading, if the 
highest level of their thinking in religious things does 
not take on anything of a lofty character, then, iney- 
itably, they, the people themselves, will not have any 
thing lofty about them. It is ordained, it is among 
the deep unchangeable things in human life, that a 
man’s religion determines everything about him. He 
cannot go above it though he may often sink below it. 
The moral character of the being whom he worships 
furnishes him with his standard. Consciously or un- 
consciously, he approximates to that standard. His 
whole being adjusts itself to the onecentral character 
which he reveres. If that is ignoble, then he is ig- 
noble. And as religion is the very highest and best 
part of man, we see instantly how a false religion de- 
grades him. ' Everything else about him, his social 
life, his relations with his neighbors, his views of na- 
ture, his politics, his business, everything, sinks 
when his religion sinks, and rises when it rises. Itis 
in the light of this great truth that we can see howthe 
civilization of a people is determined absolutely by 
the character of their religion. 

If we wanted to estimate with the utmost accuracy 
the moral and social life of any people, and all their 
relations to the world and to each other, the best and 
easiest way would be to find out what kind of gods 
they worship. The lineis struck with unvarying cer- 
tainty from the temple, from the altar, from the 
shrine at which they bow. Nothing is more impossi- 
ble than to have an elevated life and a degraded re- 
ligion. In just the proportion that low and base 
things mingle in religion and adulterate the object of 
man’s reverence, in just that proportion willthe man 
himself feel the effect of that adulteration. For why 
or how should a man be better than his god? Of what 
use is it to try to rise higher than the highest, or to be 
better than the best that we can conceive of? 

This principle explains heathenism and everything 
e@onnected withit. Itis difficult, it is impossible, for 
us to understand, what it is that a heathen does think 
or does believe. when he enters one of his temples 
and prostrates himself at the feet of a hideous, taw- 
dry, wooden caricature of humanity. Some dim line of 
thought, of obscure reflection, connects him with that 
repulsive thing. In his benighted condition it repre- 
sents something to him. But how portentous it must 
be. How little can mingle with it that is pure or hu- 
mane, It is always a being to be feared and propitiat- 
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ed, but never to be loved. The moral qualities of the 
idol, so far as it has any moral qualities, correspond 
with its outward appearance. Hate, cruelty, lust, re- 
venge, blood-thirstiness; these are the qualities asso- 
ciated with idols, We can understand how impossible 
it is that any ennobling emotion should have its origin 
insuchasource. And there is no other source. If 
men hand themselves over to a religious system that 
has nothing whatever in it to feed the heart, or stim- 
ulate the intelligence, or purify and refine the life, the 
case is settled with them, They have closed and 
barred the only avenue along which anything can 
reach them that is tender and compassionate, and 
lovely. They begin the course indicated by St. Paul. 
“They change the truth of God intoalie, and worship 
and serve the creature more than the Creator, who is 
blessed forever.” And the dreadful poison does its 
inevitable work. The whole life sinks and withers 
under the blight of this central and deadly error. It 
is in vainto strive against it. His very gods hamper 
and impede him in every aspiration, untilat last there 
is no aspiration left. Tbe intelligenceis dwarfed, the 
affections are stunted; by a necessary law the man 
sinks to the level of the being he admires, for we are 
sure to imitate what we admire. 

From all this we see what the duty of the Christian 
world is towards the heathen world. I do not know 
what most of us think of the evangelization of the 
world. We hear much at times of the preaching of 
the Gospel among the heathen. But what is our no- 
tion of the preaching of the Gospel? Do we think of 
it simply as of a man going about among the Afri- 
cans, and Chinese, and the dwellers on the islands of 
the sea, and making speeches about Christ, and per- 
suading men to be converted? Is that all that is to 
be done? 

Iam persuaded that itis quite possible under lan- 
guage like this to entertain an infinitely inadequate 
idea of what the Gospel is, and of what it can do, and 
is designed to do,for those that need it. Let us fresh- 
en our conception of the religion of Christ. Turna 
little sunshine on it, and try to see what it really 
means to carry the light of the everlasting Gospel in- 
to the dark places of the world. It means the eleva- 
tion of man, it means the restoration of that original 
divine quality of truth and intelligence which a false 
religion has stamped out and obliterated from the hu- 
man soul. It means the lifting up of human society 
from the foulness and corruption which are said to 
prevail everywhere in heathen countries. It means 
the awakening of the mind, the promotion of the arts 
of peace, the knowledge of science, the security of 
life and property, the cultivation of literature, and 
the binding of manto man by those ties of commu- 
nity and interest and respect which constitute the 
beauty and the glory of Christian civilization. 

Let us broaden our ideas, therefore, of what mis- 
sionary work means, andin the light of this clearer, 
larger conception of it, we shall certainly desire to 
have some shareinit. Plant a true missionary ina 
heathen community, and you put in the leaven that is 
to leaven the whole lump. When Dr. Judson went to 
Burmah, and Bishop Heber to India, they carried 
with them everything that made them what they were, 
Not simply preaching, tracts, books, but manhood, 
intelligence, thought, feeling, a generous and lofty 
culture that had been working for ages in their own 
and their father’s blood. It was impossible for such 
men and such families to go with all their accumu- 
lated resources of characterand acquirement and life, 
and produce no effect upon society. The effect fora 
time might be small, the process might be slow by 
which any society should be changed from one moral 
type into another moral type. Such changes are al- 
ways slow. They correspond with some movements 
in nature, which are so gradual that a generation ora 
century passes before any trace can be seen of 
what is really occurring. Dean Church tells us in his 
life of St Anselm, that a thousand years elapsed be- 
fore European society exhibited any plainly visible 
effects from the spread of Christianity. 

But the army is at work over there. The good men 
and the good women, by their teaching, by their per- 
sonal influence, by the native force of that divine 
truth which they are imparting, are slowly but surely 
lifting up the races among whom they are laboring. 

Looking at the question of missions in this way, 
considering that the redemption of society is wrapped 
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up in the purer faith of the Gospel, it surely is worth 
while to lend a hand in so great an enterprise. What 
is regarded as the spiritual] side of the question has 
been insisted upon, it may be, to too great an extent. 
The preaching of the Gospel among the heathen has 
been urged primarily that their souls might be saved, 
Well, that is true; no fault is to be found with that. 
That is what the blessed Gospel is preached for every- 
where. But besides saving their souls, we want to 
make their souls and the souls of their children better 
worth being saved, and this the Gospel will accom- 
plish as well as the other. 

This thought, I dare say, has not been presented 
enough. Generations must pass before this effect can 
be seen with any adequacy. The first hearers of the 
divine message may feel its stimulating effect in only 
asmall measure. Little more than their souls will be 
touched. Their habits, their thoughts, their pinched 
and narrow life, their social customs, will yield slow- 
ly. But they will yield, for the heathen have our 
common human nature, and, having that,the light must 
enter, it must diffuse itself, it must illuminate all the 
dark recesses of their lives, it must brush away the 
cobwebs which centuries of besotted. ignorance have 
gathered about the windows of their minds. 

Not withstanding all the depreciation and the sneers 
which have been expended upon the work of missions, 
and upon the missionaries themselves, many able and 
dispassionate observers tell us that missions are really 
doing their work. The wedge has entered, and the mass 
of society, inconceivably heavy as it is, is actually feel- 
ing the power that is under it, andis heaving from its 
very base andcentre. Anditis sure to heave, How- 
ever small, however infinitesimal the truth may be, 
though like the grain of mustard seed, it be the least 
of all seeds, yet it must grow. 

If Asia and Africa are ever to become like Europe 
and America, it must be by thesame process. That 
which subdues the fiercene:s of the Saxon, and the 
Frank, and the Goth, can subdue also the apathy of 
the Mongolian, and captivate the subtlety of the 
Brahmanandthe Persian. Working, therefore, along 
the line of civilization alone, our implement is still 
the Gospel of Christ. There lie in the line of mis- 
sionary work all the things that make life desirable 
and comfortable. The spur it gives to the intellectual 
nature bears fruit in things which we may not think 
of as connected with Christianity. Butitis still true 
that the deep humane philosophy of Christianity car- 
ries with it every convenience that enriches and im- 
proves the world. é 

Those, therefore, who may decline to contribute for 
the preaching of the Gospel among the heathen, may, 
if they choose to look at it in that way, give for good 
schools, and good roads; for the telegraph, and the 
telephone, and electric car; for the printing press, and 
newspapers and books; for neat and tasteful houses; 
for the busy commerce of seas and rivers; for the 
thronging life of great and peaceful cities. Many men 
might beinduced to confer these upon the heathen, who 
would demur at giving to send a missionary. But the 
missionary carries these, too. They follow him as 
surely as the train follows the locomotive. His 
message in its remoter effects involves all these 
things. 

Let Christianity get a start in any country that 
needs it and the quickened intellect of the people will 
work out the vast and complicated problem of civiliza- 
tion in all its forms, so central is religion, and so im- 
portant is true religion. Good men and pure women 
will come of it. The fair prospect of fruitful fields, of 
a stable community, and of equitable laws, will come 
of it. The face of the world shall change. The word 
of the ancient prophet shall be fulfilled: ‘‘For brass I 
will bring gold, and for iron I will bring silver; and 
for wood brass, and for stones iron: I will also make 
thy officers peace and thy exactors righteousness.” 
And the word of another prophet also: ‘‘There shall 
be an han@ful of corn in the earth upon the top of tue 
mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon, 
and they of the city shall flourish like grass of the 
earth.” 


FROM Wisco., 'y —“I cannot very well get along without 
the dear Livinc CuurcH. Like a watchman she tells us of 
the danger in the distance. Accept my thanks for the 
brave stand you have taken, and which you still keep, for 
the Holy Mother Church. 


March 21, 1896 ads 
Letters to the Editor 


UNMOUNTED 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 


If there is a surplus, a missionary who has two stations, 
and has to spend considerable for railroad fare, which a 
wheel would save, could use a wheel of a discarded pat- 
tern. UNMOUNTED No. 3. 


et 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Still another ‘‘Unmounted,” aggressive Church-worker, 
who has two parishes seven miles apart, and the third 25 
miles from the two where he resides, “although in the 
home of bicycles,” has not had one offeredtohim. Not ~— 
having the means to purchase one, has to either walk or 
beg a ride. UNMOUNTED No. 4, 


To the Editor of the Living Church: ; 2 
Having two missions several miles apart, a wheel would 

save the many long hard walks. I believe if there is a mis- 

sionary who really needs a bicycle it is, 

UNMOUNTED No. 5. 


.A CORRECTION .~ 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

The Churchmen of the city of Buffalo should be credited 
with a contribution for the relief of the Armenians of five 
hundred and seventy dollars and forty-eight cents 
($570 48), a sum nearly twice as large as that mentioned in 
your paper. In all fairness to those who have given so 
liberally, it is due that this correction should be made. 

Harvey S. FIsHEr, 
Secretary of Committee of Buffalo Clericus. 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 137, 1896. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE INTEREST OF CHURCH 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND SEMINARIES 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Please allow me the space to request all parties who are 
in sympathy with the very broad and non-partisan work = 
of our association, and all who desire the enforcement of 
superior scholarship, to entrust, as far as convenient, all i 
contributions to us, on the condition of our insisting on su- = 
psrior scholarship where the contributions are applied. ; 
Superior scholarship is an absolutely essential point for 
our Church schools, colleges, and seminaries to bein, and 
to keep in, to bein the front. We will be ready toapply - ait 
very large, as well as small contributions, on as high a 
grade as may be required. 
March oth, 1896. Cuas, F. Horrman, 
President. 


QUOTED FROM ROBERT BROWNING 


To the Editor of the Living Church: ; 
The lines which C. L. P. quotes, in your last issue, from 
Farrar’s “Life of St. Paul,” are found in the poem of - 

Robert Browing, entitled “Cleon.” In the IV volume of 
the Riverside Press edition of Browning, the poem is found 
on p. 115,in the collection known as ‘‘Men and Women.” 
The whole quotation runs: ; 4 
“Cleon the poet, from the sprinkled isles, 
Lily on lily that o’erlace the sea 
And laugh their pride where the light wave lisps Greece, ef 
To Proteus in his tyranny, much health.” > 


-R.O ? 
Concord, N. H. J LIVER 


ASH WEDNESDAY ‘‘ENTERTAINMENT” 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


The Arrow informs us that ‘the Men’s Guild of St. Mary 
the Virgin was handsomely entertained by the Men’s 
Guild of St. Ignatius, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 19th.” 
Is “handsomely entertained” merely an extravagant ex. 
pression referring to a religious or business meetin g held 
on Ash Wednesday evening, or does it imply a breach of 
the Church's law that among other seasons the forty daysof 
Lentisa period of time in “which the Church requires 
such a measure of abstinence as is more especially suited 
to extraordinary acts and exercises of devotion?” 


CHURCHMAN, 


ANOTHER ESTIMATE 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Are diocesan missions not missions? ‘‘Layman” appar- 
ently thinks not, for after his first statement that in three 
years the contributions for missions of all kinds amounted "7 
to $2,454,261.45, he coolly leaves out of his further calcu- 
lations the $1,058,110.36 devoted to dioscesan work, and a 
from the remaining $1,396,151.09 deduces the fact that the mad 
Church devotes but an average of  $456,36366 a = < 
year to the extension of the Kingdom of Ged. Now. “: 
Isubmit that if $2,454,261.45 are given in three years to yy 
mission work, the yearly average is $818,087.15; therefore, ; 
not five, but 8 per cent. of the $10,544,737 devoted to pa- 
rochial purposes are spent in missionary work, as truly 
missionary when help is given to struggling missions, — 
or to the opening up of new work in points within the 
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limits of a specified diocese, as if those points hap- 
pened to lie just beyond. I submit further that it is not 
the first time I have seen such unfair and one-sided propo- 
sitions put forward. Sometimes it is the whole work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary which is set aside as though it were 
not, while in fact this department has in some years done 
almost one-half of the general work, and has the fullest 
support and commendation of the General Board itself. 
Laywoman, 


ALTAR SERVICE BOOK 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Will you kindly allow me to say to the possessors of the 
beautiful ‘Altar Service Book,” edited by my friend, the 
late Dr. Francis Harison, custodian of the Standard 
Prayer Book, that I have made arrangements with Chas. 
Whittingham & Co., of Londen, who were the printers, to 
make the new pages necessary to bring the book into exact 
accord with the Prayer Book as revised. 

Dr. Harisons edition was printed in 1882, on hand-made 
paper,in red and black, and with large, exquisitely en- 
graved initials throughout. Up to the present, I believe, 
this edition is the handsomest ever published in the whole 
Anglo-American Communion. The new book, printed by 
Mr. De Vinne, and to be issued in a few days, is larger and 
much more elaborate, but the price ($75 to early subscrib- 
ers and likely to be increased) will put it beyond the reach 
of most parishes. I feel sure therefore that many owners of 
Dr. Harrison’s edition would welcome the opportunity of 
retaining their book in use if it could be revised at a mod- 
erate cost. Twenty-eight (28) leaves, including the whole 
of the Office proper, will have to be printed new, and this 
will be done as far as possible in exact fac-simile as regards 
paper, type, etc., at a cost of $2.00 per each book, if one 
hundred (100) subscribers can be secured, or $4.co if only 
fifty (50). I shall gladly give my services to the work, and, 
with some experience in such matters, shall take the utmost 
pains to secure perfect accuracy. Orders may be sent to 
J. Pott & Co., 114 5th ave., New York; or to me direct at 
Summit, N. J. 


Feb. 27th, 1896. WALKER GWYNNE, 


‘*UNCHURCHLY DOCTRINE” 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

Is it quite fair to brand the statement that ‘‘A priest’s 
duties are to bless, gardom and offer sacrifice,” as ‘un- 
churchly doctrine?” In the ‘‘form and manner of ordering 
priests” the bishop says, ‘‘Receive the Holy Ghost for the 
office and work of the priest in the Church of God, 
now committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands. 
Whose sins ¢kou dost forgive, they are forgiven;” etc. Is 
that unchurchly? Of course no one imagines that the priest 

is other than a mouthpiece to declare the pardcn that orig- 
inates with God. Your correspondent’s use of Scripture 
is surprising. ‘*‘Who can forgive sins but God only,” is 
reckoned as one of the ‘“‘Seven Foolish Questions,” con- 
demned in the Bible. Our Lord’s answer, ‘‘Wherefore 
think ye evil in your hearts.... the Son of Jam hath 


' power on earth to forgive sins,” is sufficient to show that 


the objection contains a fallacy as wellasatruth. To say 
that a priest forgives sins is, on the contrary, a portion of 
the pure milk of God’s Word (see, for example, St. John 
xx:23, II Corinthians ii:1o, etc.), and not too strong for the 
children of the Church. Those of riper years but weaker 
digestion might add a little water. The alarm of your cor- 
respondent over the “‘unchurchly doctrine” of the lesson 
paper is a bit comical, in view of the fact that the question 
and answer to which he objects happen to refer to the priest- 
hood of eur Lord. The previous question is, ‘‘How is our 
blessed Lord our priest?” 


Newark, N./J., March rath. 


ELLioT WHITE. 


THE CHURCH IN SMALL TOWNS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Ioften wonder why it is that the Church, God’s own 
kingdom on earth,does not flourish and grow in the smaller 
towns, villages, and places as well asin the cities. What is 
the matter? Do you know? In the former case it seems(with 
some exceptions) to remain ix statu quo apparently for years. 
Are the clergy and Church people so worldly that they seek 
the large cities and towns, aud thus the “‘big fish swal- 
lowed up the little fish?” Iam continually asked by out- 
siders: ‘‘What are the Episcopalians doing in saving souls 
and getting hold of the masses?” and ‘‘How weak the Epis- 
copalians (generally speaking) are in the smaller towns 
and little places,” until my heart aches to think it is so. 

I know of places, say, of fifteen and twenty thousand in- 
habitants, where the Church has grown 'so little apparent- 
ly for years as to have hardly kept pace with the town, 
and not much more than ‘‘held her own” for twenty years 
or more; and how is this, when our Lord tells us about 
“the grain of mustard seed” sown should grow? Our no- 
ble, grand, and august body, the House of Bishops, once 
in so long, sits in congress assembled, and we are told 
through the magazines and newspapers about their won- 
derful counsels, advice, and deliberations, over canons, 
and laws, and technicalities, and we read about changing 
the name of the kingdom, and of allof that sort of thing, 
nd revisions of Prayer Book and Hymnal, and rubrics, 
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ad infinitum, untilwe are so confused in mind, that we 
wonder if all] these things will make the Church grow any 
faster. But what do we hear about the dying souls around 
us (the foreign missions excepted I will a¢mit), while 
there are heathen at our very doors; and who is to be re- 
sponsible for those souls? Are we to answer: ‘‘Are we our 
brother’s keeper?” and take theconsequences, when Christ 
said: “Go out into the highways and hedges and compel 
them to come in, that my house may be full.” 

The Methodists and Roman Catholics seem to plant 
themselves on every soil, and often in the most barren 
wastes, and what is the matter with the Church? Must it 
have cultivated soil to thrive on, with atmospheric sur- 
roundings, mixed with the right ingredients? I wonder! 
It seems as though the best seed (God’s kingdom) should 
be planted and grow wherever there are living souls to be 
saved, instead of working so hard for years afterwards to 
weed out and undo the harvest of false teaching,infidelity, 
and superstition, that has been sown ahead of her. If the 
only two real things in the world are ‘‘God and the soul,” 
why are Churchmen not working for these two real ever- 
lasting things more zealously? The Methodists here can- 
vass once in 80 long from house to house (like the public 
school census-taker), and get the names of all those who 
are not members of any organization, and then “‘they go 
for them,”by calls and committees, evangelists, and reviv- 
alists, until powerful organizations exist here and else- 
where of that sect, and the denominations, which tower 
above and around us, and the Church seems to be con- 
tented if she can “hold her own,” without any, or with 
very little, growth for years. 

A CHURCHWOMAN WITH EYES OPEN. 


Personal Mention 

The Rev. Thomas P. Baker has entered upon the rectorship of 
St. David’s church, Cheraw, 5S. C. 

The Rev. O. S. Bunting has accepted the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s church, Petersburg, Va., and entered upon his duties. 

The Rev. A. Batte, of Church Hill, has accepted the rector- 
ship of Wye parish, Md., and entered upon his duties. 

The Rey. Frederick Burgess, rector of St. Asaph’s church, 
Bala;Pa., has accepted a call to the rectorship of Christ church, 
Detroit, Mich., made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Joseph H. 
Johnson, now consecrated as the first Bishop of Los Angeles. 

The present address of the Rev. M. L. Cowl andthe Rev. Wm. 
Leete Hayward, is 1903 S. 16th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Kev. Robert E. Lee Craig, assistant to the Rev. R. E. 
Dennison, rector of St. Timothy’s church, Roxboro, has decided 
to resign to accept a call to the rectorship of St. Andrew’s 
church, Jackson, Miss. 

The Rev. N. O. Gee has resigned the charge of Christ church, 
Bowling Green, Ky., to accept the charge of Grace church, Tuc- 
son, Arizona, 

The Rev. W. S. Holmes has been instituted into the rectorship 
of St. John’s church, Florence, S. C. 

The Rev. W. M. Harrison, chaplain of the Episcopal Hospital, 
Philadelphia, has recovered from a severe attack of illness, 

The Rev. Geo. F, Miller hasaccepted the rectorship of St. Aug- 
ustin’s church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Rev. Chas. Martin Niles, is temporarily in charge of 
St. Paul’s church, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

The addressof the Rev. Morton Stone is changed from La 
Grange, Ill.,to Taunton, Mass, 

The Rev. Herbert Stanley Smith has resigned his position as 
curate at St. Paul’schapel, Trinity parish, New York, to accept 
the rectorship of St. Andrew’s church, Lambertville, N. J., the 
Rev. Elim K, Smith becoming rector emeritus. 

The Bishop of South Dakota has undertaken a voyage on the 
Mediterranean Sea, for the benefit of his health. 

The address of the Rev. Owen M. Waller, rector of St. Luke’s 
church, is 1621 Corcoran st., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Ordinations 


On March reth, the Rt. Rev. Cortlandt Whitehead, S. T. D., 
held an ordination in Trinity church, Pittsburgh, and advanced 
to the priesthood the Rev. Messrs. David Jones, Thomas H, 
Henley, and W. E. L. Ward. The Bishop preached the sermon. 
The candidates were presented by the Rev. Messrs, J. L. Tay- 
lor and T. J. Danner. Thesetwo, with the Rev. Dr. Arundel and’ 
the Rev. Messrs. Thompson and Kirkpatrick, united with the 
Bishop inthe imposition of hands. The Rev. Mr, Jones is in 
charge of Christ church, New Brighton; the Rev. Mr. Henley 
cares for the church of the Atonement, Carnegie, and &t. Timo- 
thy’s, Esplen; and the Rev. Mr. Ward isthe Bishop’s curate,hav- 
ing charge under him of St. Paul’s and St. Matthew’s, Pitts- 
burgh. 

On Wednesday, March 4th, inthe church of St. Michael and 
All Angels’, Baltimore, Md., Bishop Paret advanced to the 
priesthood the Rev. William Andrew Henderson, deacon in 
charge of St. Mark’s church, Howard Co., Md. The ordination 
sermon was preached by the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, and the can- 
didate was presented by the Rev. Edward T. Lawrence. Nine 
clergymen and five deacons were present. 


To Correspondents 
CORRESPONDENT.—The English rubric in the Marriage Office 
at the giving of the ring, reads as follows:‘* The man shall give 
unto the woman a ring, laying the same upon the book, with the 
accustomed duty to the priest.”? This makes all clear, and in the 
absence of specific directions in our own book, we cannot do bet- 
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ter than follow the English rule. The ring was handed to the 
priest that it might be blessed if that had not taken place before, 
According to the sarum rubric, gold, silveranda ting were to be 
laid upon the book or a dish. The gold and silver were symbols of 
dowry, while the ring, Blount suggests, represented the link 
binding the wedded pair together. 


U. S.—x. Prof. James Robertson’s ‘Religious History of 
Israel”’ and Prof. Green’s ‘The Higher Criticism of the Penta- 
teuch” may serve as antidotes to such works as you mention; 
also Leathes’ ‘‘The Law in the Prophets,’”’ For those who are far 
gone in higher criticism, Kirkpatrick’s “Divine Library of the 
Old Testament” may serve a useful purpose. 2, Drummond is 
always superficial, ‘‘flashy,’’ one might say, and is to be read 
with caution, No doubt he is, in a certain sense, a Darwinian. 


Died 
PHELPS.—Entered into rest at Delaware, Ohio, Jan., 28, 1896, 
Mrs. E. J. Phelps, widow of the late A. N. Phelps, formerly of 
Auburn, N. Y., in her 89th year, 


Mayo.—Entered into rest at Hartford, Conn., Feb. 27th, 1896, 
Joseph Mayo, in the 73rd year of his age. 


MEACHEM.—At his home in Racine, Wis., after several 
months’ illness, John Goldesbrough Meachem, M.D., died at 
noon, on the ist day of February last, aged 72 years and 8 
months. 

Dr. John G. Meachem has been well-known among Church- 
men in Western New York, and in Wisconsin, He was warden 
of Trinity parish in Warsaw, N. Y., about ten years, and of St, 
Luke’s parish, Racine, almost continuously for thirty years. 
Only one, in each parish, of his old parochial associates is still 
living. 

He was also more intimately known as a physician of great 
knowledge and skillin his profession, and of wide and exten: 
sive practice, uninterrupted for fifty years. 

Dr. Meachem bore an impressive physique, was quick in action, 
gifted with inspiring, genial manners, led an honest, unblamable 
life, from youth to age was a constant worshiper in the Church 
service, and was recognized at all times as an active, unswerv- 
ing Churchman, 

Many persons, with many tears, attested their sense of loss cf 
a friend, a counsellor, a living example. 


Appeals 
THE legal title of the General Board of Missions is The Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episco - 
pal Church in the United States of America, 


Domestic missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions and 
thirty-seven dioceses, including work among Indians and col- 
ored people. Foreign missions in China, Japan, Africa Greece 
and Haiti. 


By the action of the late General Convention additional re- 
sponsibilities were put upon the Board, which will require in- 
creased offerings immediately, 


OFFERINGS in all congregations are urgently requested early 
in the year. 
Remittance should be sent to the order of the Society, 28: 


Fourth ave., New York; communications to the REV. Wm. S. 
LANGFORD, D D., general secretary, Church Missions House, 


Church and Parish 


FOR SALE.—A well established private school in Chicago. 
Good location, Address PROPRIETOR, care of LIVING CHURCH, 


A MIDDLE-AGED clergyman, active, able, and experienced, 
seeks a position in a milder climate, in a favorable location; a 
moderate (¢/ sure) salary would be accepted. Highest testimo- 
nials. Address ‘‘CLERICUS,’’ 152 S. East st., GrandRapids, Mich, 


FoR SALE.—Wordsworth’s Commentary, eight volumes; Rob- 
ertson’s History of the Christian Church, four volumes, ana 
other books, Address ‘‘PRIEST,” care THE LIVING CHURCH, 


OXFORD M.A., organist and composer, experienced in train- 
ing boy-choirs, organ-builder, inventor of electric organ action, 
etc, seeks congenial position after May 1st; distance no object, 
Address M. A., 20 France st., Norwalk, Conn. 


WANTED.—A priest, unmarried, to act as chaplain and teacher 
in a boys’ school. Must be energetic, adapted to the work, and 
willing to accept a small salary in addition to room, board, and 
general living expenses. Address “N.,’’ LIVING CHURCH office. 


WANTED.—An experienced young priest (unmarried), a grad- 
uate of the General Theological Seminary, an extempore preach- 
er, desires a colored parish, mission, or school. Address, 
JOHANNES HENRICUS, care of LIVING CHURCH, 


ALTAR BREAD: Priests’ wafers one cent; people’s wafers” 20 
cents a hundred; plain sheets two cents, Address, A, G, 
BLOOMER, 4 W. 2nd st., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT.—John Sutcliffe, 702 Gaff Building, Chica- 
go, makesa specialty of churches, It will pay those expecting to 
puild to communicate with him, 


WANTED.—Parish paying moderate, but sure, salary, by priest, 
sound High Churchman, not ritualist. Age 37; small family; 
musical; favoring vested choirs. Highest recommendations by 
his own bishop and other clergy. Address FIDELITY, care 
LIVING CHURCH, 


The Living Church 


55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
$ SUBSCRIPTION.—$z.00 a year, if paidinadvance, Totheclergy, 
1.00, 

NOTICES.—Notices of Death free. Marriage Notices one dollar, 
Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals, and similar matter 
three cents a word, prepaid. 

DISPLAY ABVERTISING.—Twenty-five cents a line, agate meas- 
ure (x4 lines to an ineh), without specified positien. Liberal dis- 
ceunts, for continued insertions, 
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Che Editor's Tabie 


Kalendar, March, 1896 


x. 2nd Sunday in Lent, Violet. 
8. 3rd Sunday in Lent, Violet. 
15, 4th Sunday (Mid-Lent) in Lent. Violet. 
22. sth Sunday (Passion) in Lent. Violet. 
25. ANNUNCIATION B. V. M. White. 
ag. Sunday (Palm) before Easter. Violet, 


30. Monday before Easter. 
31. Tuesday before Easter. 


If ’I'were-a Dream 
BY EVA GORTON TAYLOR 


If we could wake and find it but a dream, 
If all the sorrows of these earthly years 
Could suddenly dissolve like spectral fears 
Before the brightness of the morning beam! 


If but the longing wish could make it so, 
And crocuses and daffodils could spring 
Along the misty way where, lingering, 

We scan the distant peaks for some faint glow! 


If all life’s tragedies, unsung, unspoken, 

If all the bitterness that sinning leaves, 

Could fade, as spells which some dark spirit weaves 
Before the soul when morn’s fair portals open! 


If we could stand ’neath God’s approving smile, 
Our souls all pure as light itself, and free 
To solve life’s deep and mighty mystery; 
What rapture to be here on earth awhile! 


* * * * 


One upward glance!—Ah, how the heaven’s teem 
With living brightness! All the night is past! 
Through Christ the radiant morn hath dawned at last! 
The soul hath wakened from its fevered dream! 


Quincy, Lil. 


St, Andrew's Partsh Notes, Philadelphia, in com- 
mending our subscription agent, says: 


Of all Church papers we would sooner see THE LIVING 
CuurRcH read by the people of St. Andrew’s, as it is in 
many respects the best paper in the country. It stands four 
square for the Catholic Faith, ‘‘once delivered to the 
Saints; itis perfectly outspoken on all the evils which 
menace the Churchin our day, and while it is distinctively 
a ‘‘High Church” paper, it contains nothing to. which a 
“Low Churchman” who is loval tothe Church and creed, 
can object. Its editorials are readable, short, crisp, to the 
point, its ‘‘news columns” are usually well filled, and it 
contains much general Church information, gathered from 
many sources. The rector would like to see THE Livinc 
CuuRcH in every family in the parish. 


St. Martin’s church, Canterbury, has always been a 
place of deep interest toChurchmen. Bede tells us 
that it was built in the period of the Roman occupa- 
tion. St. Augustine found it in existence when he 
came to the conversion of Kent, and in it the Baptism 
of King Ethelbert is said to have taken place. It has 
always been said that portions of the original church 
were still to be traced. Quite recently a new light has 
been shed upon this matter, through certain renova- 
tions which have been undertaken. A thick coating 
of plaster has been stripped from the west wall. This 
has brought to light courses of Roman brick at irregu- 
lar intervals between the courses of stone. Inthe 
center of the wall, directly over the existing early 
English doorway, traces of an arch were brought to 
light. Itis supposed that this was the original chance] 
arch, the chancel having been at the west end. On 
either side of the arch are two windows, nine feet 
above the ground. While these windows were altered 
in later times to suit Norman architecture, and were 
finally blocked up, the process of change can be clearly 
made out, and it is seen that the original windows 
were Roman, extremely rarein Britain. If these in- 
dications have been correctly estimated, it will follow 
that the present chancel is probably not Roman. It is 
surmised that Queen Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, 
may have blocked up the western apse, and built an 
eastward chancel in its place. On the whole, these in- 
vestigations, which are to be pursued still further, con- 
firm the claims of St. Martin to be the only Roman 
church still in use in England. 
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The Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin 


(A Word-Picture. ) 
BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 


The last rays of the sinking sun descend, and form 
a halo round the brow of one, a maiden pureas drifted 
snow, who kneels absorbed and rapt in holy prayer. 
The twilight deepens,jand from out the gloom there 
shines one perfect star amid the empurpling deep. 
Yet still the holy maid kneeleth at prayer, while fast 
the gathering darkness falls upon the outward world. 
She heeds it not, for borne upon her inward ear come 
strains of heavenly music from the choirs above. 
Anon ‘‘the light that never was on sea or land” has 
filled her humble room with glow celestial, and o’er 
her kneeling form hovers the Heavenly Dove; and by 
her, bearing in his hand the lily, emblem of all purity, 
stands the Angel of the Presence Chamber, shining 
in the glory of his might, who hails her as most blest 
among Eve’s fairest daughters. 

With clasped hands, and heart both pure and meek, 
she lists the angel’s message from her Lord; and 
thrills in every fibre of her being as she comprehends 
the truth, that she shall be the mother of God’s Son! 
Then, lowly, bowing down she cries, ‘‘Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord.” — 

The vision fades; the stars have come out one by 
one, and the pale moon-beams fall upon the silent 
earth; but angel choirs are praising God above, for 
lo! the Word made Flesh is come to dwell with men, 
and Christ the Lord Incarnate has become. Ave 
Maria, gratia plenal 

Christmas-tzde, 1895. 


Papers on Church Architecture 
j BY JOHN SUTCLIFFE, ARCHITECT 
1068 
(Ali Rights Reserved) 


Io the former articles was traced the development of 
the basilican form of church, and the characteristics 
of the architectural features of the epochs of style. 

It was stated that there was also another form, 
based upon the circular temples and tombs of Rome, 


and upon this form 
is based the domed 
church, which was 
gradually evolved 
from these, com- 
bined, in some 
cases, withtheplan 
of the basilica, the 
dome being placed, 
if there was only 
one, at the crossing 
of the nave and 
transepts, although 
there were often 
many other sub- 
ordinate domes 
grouped around 
the principal one. 
The development ®OMAN. 
took place in two 
ways, first, the 
Byzantine, which began in Constantinople, and 
reached its culmination in the church of Sta. Sophia, 
built by Justinian, in the sixth century, and which 
was declared by its founders to surpass the temple of 
Solomon, asit certainly did in two important respects 


INTERIOR OF TOMB OF ST. 
HELENA ROME, 


ROMAN 


EXTERIOR OF PANTHEON. 


—it covered ten times the area, and was built of dura- 
ble materials, whereas Solomon’s Temple is said to 
have been of wood, 
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After this building, no further progress was made 
in the development of Byzantine architecture, all sub- 
sequent examples being merely adaptations or copies 


‘of portions of Sta. Sophia. 


The second form of the development was the Ro- 
manesque, which commenced in Italy, and gradually 
spread over western Europe, it being very vigorous 
in France, from whence it was brought to England by 
the monks in the train of William the Conqueror, and 
there taking the form of English Norman, althoughin 


INTERIOR OF BAPTESTERY AT NOCERA 
DEI PAGANI, 


ROMANESQUE. 


England the development of the dome was suspended, 
but the concurrent architectural style was followed. 
One of the most interesting points to be observed in 
this development was the way the support of the 
dome was gradually changed from its first form, which 
was that of a solid circular wall built under the whole 
dome; the next step was to leave openings in the wall, 
which were arched over, leaving the piers between 
the openings to form the support. These piers next 
developed into a circular row of columns, spaced 
closely together; then the spacing became more and 
more open, until the dome was supported upon eight 
columns, and lastly, as in Perigueux, France, upon 
four adequate piers, as in the Renaissance. 

It may be also noted that another use of the circular 
form was in baptisteries, where not only were persons 
baptized, but where also marriage ceremonies and 
funeral services were held, and which have retained 
this form, almost universally, in Italy. This form 
also survives in the chapter houses of Gothic cathe- 
drals in many instances. 5 

In Byzantine architecture the decoration was elab- 
orate. The columns are often classicin proportion; in 
fact, they were often 
actual columns 
transplanted from 
older classic build- 
ings, and the ma- 
terial costly and 
beautifully worked, 
solid slabs and 
blocks of rare 
marble and alabas- 
ter being profusely 
used, and the flat 
and domed surfaces 
decorated with in- 
tricate and rich 
mosaic. 

In Romanesque, 
on the contrary,ex- 
cept to acertain ex- 
tent in Italy, where 
the Byzantine in- ROMANESQUE DETAIL FROM PORTAL 
fluence was more OF S$, TROPHIMUS, ARLES. 
strongly felt, the 
material and workmanship was coarse and bare, and 
although in portals and other important positions, 


profusely carved,yet the carving was rudely executed | 


and clumsy in effect. The enrichments on cornices 
and mouldings were the most interesting ornamental 
features, 

The columns are more massive in proportion, and 
are built up, ordinarily, of small stones, The form of 


»*te 
« 
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window openings was the same in Romanesque as in 
Byzantine, generally with round arched heads, often 
grouped, in which case the windows are separated, 
sometimes by piers and sometimes by columns. But 
there is in these styles no suggestion of window trac- 
ery. 

Strictly speaking, the name Byzantine applies only 
to the architecture of the Greek Church, and Roman- 
esque to that of the Roman Church; but, up to the 
time of Justinian, the separation of the Churches was 
not complete, and the architecture was, likewise, not 
definitely distinct, but inclined sometimes towards one 
and sometimes towards the other. After Justinian, 
however, the line can be sharply drawn, and the name 
“Greek’’ could be applied to Byzantine architecture 
since that time. 

Romanesque was the transition from Roman styles 
to the styles known as Gothic, the old style having 
died out about A. D. 600. An exactly similar process 
of transition went on in the East, culminating, as has 
been said, in the erection of Sta. Sophia, A. D.532-538, 


the difference being 
OE 
Thin} ine Lip 


that during this age 
the art life of the 
Ei 2S VE 


Western Church was 
in a state of decay, 
from which emerged 
the later Romanes- 
que at the end of 
the tenth century, 
while the Eastern 
empire, on thecon- 
trary, was, during 
that time, progress- 
ing, and formed an 
architectural style of 
great beauty and 
perfection, which 
was after that de- 
based by the Slavs. 

During the early period, up to the sixth century, no 
clear line of demarcation can be traced, and Rome, 
Constantinople, and Ravenna were only important 
cities in an undivided empire, of which the whole 
people were striving and working to convert a pagan 
into a Christian style. 

Although the investigation of the history of this cir- 
cular form of churches is not so important as that of 
basilican churches, it is interesting because of its in- 
fluence upon the Renaissance development. In Italy, 
probably half of the early churches were circular in 
plan. Except, however, in baptisteries this form has 
been superseded. The rectangular was found by 
Gothic builders to be easier to construct, more capa- 
ble of extension, and 
better adapted to Chris- 
tian ritual. Had Gothic 
builders applied them- 
selves to the develop- 
ment of the circular 
form, there is no reason 
to doubt that they 
would have been as suc- 
cessful as they were in 
the development of the 
basilican. But circum- 
stances prevented this, 
and when these build- 
ers became as expert as 
the Eastern nations in 
mechanical arts, they 
had developed form in- 
to one of great beauty, 
adapted it to their rit- 
ual,andtheirritual toit. 

The rectangular thus became the sacred and appro- 
priate form in the Western Church, and the use of the 
dome was never allowed the opportunity its intrinsic 
beauty offered for development in Gothic architec- 
ture. 


BYZANTINE, CHURCH OF ST SOPHIA 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


BYZANTINE, DRTAIL FROM ST 
SOPHIA, 


The Church Times has the following: ‘‘The cere- 
mony of ‘‘giving ashes” was practiced on Ash Wed- 
nesday in St. Aidan’s, Boston, as in former years. 
The priest dips his thumb in ashes of palms and signs 
the sign of the Crosson the forehead of the person kneel- 
ing before him, using these words: ‘‘Remember man 
that dust thou art and that to dust thou shalt return.” 
It is to be wished that more churches practiced this 
ancient and symbolical devotion. 


The Living Church 
Monographs of Church History 


(Second Series) 
STEPHEN LANGTON, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY.—Continued 
“BY M. E. J. 


Innocent now saw that very decided measures were 
necessary. Hesent the bishops of London, Ely, and 
Worcester to remonstrate once more while there was 
yet time, bidding them threaten that if John were ob- 
curate they would lay the kingdom under an inter- 
dict. There was a delay of several months, in which 
John temporized, made fair promises, and tried to in- 
duce the Pope to modify his demands. But there was 
no idea of modification in Innocent’s mind. On March 
17th, he sent the three prelates to the king for his 
final decision. He drove them from his presence with 
the most horrible maledictions, threatening that if 
they approached him again he would send them to 
Kome with eyes plucked out and noses slit. Six days 
later they pronounced the sentence of the interdict, 
and fled for their lives over sea. 

All over the kingdom, in obedience to the Pope’s 
command, the clergy met by night in their churches, 
‘feach bearing a torch, and with one voice chanted 
the Mzserere and other penitential psalms and prayers, 
while the church bells rang out the broken funeral 
knell. Veils were hung over the crucifixes, the con- 
secrated wafer of the Host was consumed by fire—the 
relics and images of the saints were carried into the 
crypts, and then the bishops, in the violet robes of 
mourning used on Good Friday, announced to the 
frightened multitude,in the name of Heaven, that the 
domains of John, king of England, were laid under 
the ban of the Church, until he should have rendered 
submission to the Holy See. Every torch was then 
at once extinguished, in token that the light of the 
Gospel was denied them,’”’* 

Terrible as was this punishment, entirely mistaken 
as was the policy of Innocent in carrying it out, itis 
impossible not to admire his courage in insisting upon 
it. In this age of enlightenment, with the experience 
of centuries behind us, itis hard to comprehend the 
point of view from which medizeval Europe regarded 
the questions of the day. The horrors of the interdict 
were so great that we can hardly judge the Pope's 
action with any degree of fairness, but it is necessary 
to keep in mind that he acted according to a carefully 
thought out system, to which he conscientiously ad- 
hered throughout his reign. 

Fuller's description of the effects of the interdict is 
pathetic: ‘‘See now on a sudden the sad face of the 
English Church. A face without a tongue; no singing 
of service, no saying of Mass, no reading of prayers; 
as for preaching of sermons, the laziness and ignorance 
of those times had long before interdicted them. * * 
And although afterwards at the entreaty of Stephen 
Langton, the Pope indulged to conventual churches 
to have service once a week, yet parish churches, 
where the people’s need was as much, and number far 
more of souls, as dear in God's sight, were debarred 
of that benefit.” 

Dean Hook tells us that the religious priyations 
caused by the interdict have been much exaggerated, 
that sermons were preached in the open air, infants 
were baptized, and marriages celebrated at the 
Church door, and the sacraments administered to the 
dying. But even with these mitigations the sentence 
was sufficiently terrible when we consider that no 
public celebration of Mass, or any other service was. 
allowed, Christian burial denied to all but the clergy, 
and Church bells silenced throughout the land except: 
those of the Cistercian monasteries, which being in 
such sequestered situations, the sound would not. 
reach the villages and towns. The immediate effect. 
of the interdict upon John was first to frighten him a. 
little and then to make him furiously angry. He 
would on no account allow the archbishop to enter his. 
dominions, so there was nothing for Langton to do 
but to await patiently the course of events. He chose 
as his place of retreat Pontigny, the monastery where: 
Becket had taken refuge, under similar circumstances. 
He being the ideal saint of that day, it was considered. 
the highest privilege to tread in his footsteps, so 
Langton felt himself happy to be allowed to suffer 


*Camee’s Eng, Hist.—C, M. Yonge. 
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disgrace in the spot where a like fortune had driven 
St. Thomas. 

The banished Archbishop spent his time in study 
which had always been his most congenial employ- 
ment. He was a prolific writer; sermons, commenta- 
ries on Scripture, history, poems, and even a miracle 
play of hiscompositionarestillin existence. It wasa 
happy time for Langton. Sodevoted was he to literary 
pursuits, that in his laterlife after he had been forsome 
years doing active work as Archbishop he thought seri- 
ously of retiring once more from public life and seeking 
some quiet retreat wherein to lead a life of devotion 
and study. The only drawbacks to his peace were 
the constant negotiations between John and the Pope, 
which caused hiri great anxiety. John was willing’to 
concede anything but Langton’s recall, but Innocent 
would accept nothing but unconditional surrender. 
Simon Langton, brother of the Archbishop, a man of 
learning and political ability, acted asStephen’s agent 
in some of these negotiations. The king tried to lure 
the primate to England by all sorts of fair promises, 
short of the safe conduct, without which Langton was 
determined not to set his foot on theland. John re- 
marked to the Pope’senvoys: ‘‘You may ask what 
you will and I will grant it! but never shall that Ste- 
phen obtain a safe conduct of force sufficient to pre- 
vent me from suspending him by the neck, the mo- 
ment he touches land of mine.” 

Thecondition of the Church through these six years 
was rendered much more unhappy by the absence of 
so many of theclergy. At one time there were only 
three bishops in England, and they were John’s ab- 
ject slaves, and sharers in his iniquities. The rest 
had fled in fear of their, lives and many priests fol- 
lowed their examples. Such a bitter and open enemy 
was John to the clergy that when a man was arrested 
for robbery and murder of a priest, he exclaimed: 
‘‘Let him go, he has slain one of my enemies.” Many 
of the clergy joined the Archbishop at Pontigny, and a 
strange and sad company was there assembled. Only 
men of strongest faith could have looked upon the 
Church of England in this her lowest depth of agony, 
with any sentiment but that of utter despair, as she 
lay at the mercy of the proud king and prouder Pope, 
deprived of clergy and public worship, “destitute, 
afflicted, tormented.” 

It is impossible to follow here in detail the pro- 
longed negotiations between John and the Pope, the 
excommunication, deposition, the final abject submis- 
sion of the unworthy king, and his full aeceptance of 
Langton. Stephen had been untiring in his efforts to 
bring about this reconciliation, traveling to Rome, to 
Soissons, writing urgent appeals to the Pope to bring 
matters to a speedyconclusion. When the recall came 
he hurried to England, accompanied by the exiled 
bishops of London, Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford. 

They went at once to Winchester, where the king 
met them at the gates and fell at their feet shedding 
tears—whether of joy at meeting his banished clergy 
once more, or of regret for his forced submission, is 
not stated by the chroniclers. The Archbishop raised 
the prostrate mon arch,and the whole company entered 
the city, chanting the srst Psalm, ‘and marched to 
the cathedral, which was crowded by people weeping 
and praying. In the chapter house the king pro- 
fessed his entire repentance, swore on the holy Gos- 
‘pels fealty to the Church and the laws of the land, 
restitution of confiscated property, and entire reform 
‘of all abuses. Then kneeling he was solemnly ab- 
solved by the Archbishop, after which they all en- 
tered the cathedral in procession, and for the first 
time in six years, Mass was celebrated, 

What joy tothat congregation, starving for the bread 
of life, to hear once more the solemn words of the dear 
familiar service. But from this day the friendship of 
‘the Pope for Stephen began tocool. He had celebrat- 
‘ed Mass before the interdict was formally dissolved. 
It seems as if the air of England had inspired Lang: 
ton with new feelings of independence and impa- 
tience of foreigninterference. Innocent, perhaps fear- 
ing that this would be the case, sent Nicholas, Bishop 
of Fascati, as legate to England to raise the interdict 
and make a final settlement of all disputes, Fresh 
‘trouble arose from the insolent behavior of this for- 
eigner. He ignored the English bishops, made a roy- 
al progress through England, with such a train of at- 
tendants that he almost ruined his already impover- 
4shed entertainers. He assumed absolute power, even 
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in the diocese of Canterbury, and filled the vacant 
offices with the highest bidders. Langton protested, 
and appealed to Rome, but the ear which formerly 
had been ever ready to listen to him, was new deaf to 
his complaints, and he was powerless, But he made 
a strong stand as defender of the liberties of the Eng- 
lish Church, and upheld this good cause bravely to 
the end of his life. On June 29th, 1214, the interdict 
was formally withdrawn, having lasted six years, 
three months, and fourteen days, and then the legate 
departed for Italy, to the joy of the whole nation. 


The scenes in this part of English history are con- 
stantly shifting, first the Archbishop and Pope are 
arrayed against John, then allparties are reconciled, 
and again the Pope and king, in closest friendship, 
are waging war upon the Archbishop. 


We have no record of Stephen’s mental struggles, of 
doubts or regrets; in fact his opinions and emotions 
under all circumstances are aclosed booktous. We 
only know the results in his public actions. This is 
an untold loss, fora man who held steadfastly to the 
right through so many struggles and trials must 
have possessed amost noble and edifying inner life. 
But for some good reason his personality is hidden 
from us. 

Langton’s next great work was the organization of 
the barons in the famous movement which ended in 
the acknowledgment of the greatcharter. The nobles 
were of one mind, determined to resist John’s tyran- 
ny, but they needed a clear-headed leader to condense 
their demands in a document, and unite the contest- 
ants ina course of action. Stephen well knew that 
this would compromise him still further with Inno- 
cent, now the dear friend of that faithful son of the 
Church—King John. But that consideration did not 
weigh with him. He caused search to be made for a 
copy of the old code of laws granted by Edward the 
Confessor, and confirmed by both the Henrys. He 
read this to the barons, and standing with them before 
the great altar in St. Edmund's church, he received 
their solemn oaths that they would contend for this 
declaration of their rights untodeath. The story of 
Runnymeade is too well known to require repetition 
here, but the consequences of that day to Stephen 
Langton were very serious. When the news of the 
affair reached Rome, the Pope’s indignation was un- 
bounded. He annulled the charter, excommunicated 
the barons, and suspended the Archbishop, and this 
sentence was proclaimed in England by the hated 
sub deacon Pandulph, the Pope’s precious agent there. 
Langton was about to sail for Rome to attend a coun- 
cil, to which as cardinal he had been summoned, when 
this news reached him, He continued his prepara- 
tions in spite of the sentence, knowing Pandulph’s 
habit of misrepresentation, and trusting to be able to 
reinstate himself in the old friendship with Innocent. 
But he was received with marked coldness by the 
Pope who refused to let him return to England until 
peace should be declared between John and the bar- 
ons. 

Langton took his place in the council as cardinal, 
“but his learning and experience were lost to it, as he 
took no part in its deliberations, seeing that he had 
lost the ‘grace of his lord the Pope.’ But as his con- 
duct had been upright through circumstances of pe- 
culiar difficulty, his high character was not sullied, 
‘the. Lord who knew that his conscience was un- 
wounded, preserving his fame unblemished.’”* The 
sentence of suspension was removed at Easter, but 
Langton was detained in Rome for two years as a 
sort of State prisoner. 


When the archbishop returned to England in the 
year 1218, he found that his old enemy King John, had 
been mercifully removed from his long-suffering 
kingdom, the young king had confirmed the charter, 
and the country was atrest. He solemnly crowned 
Henry III., at Westminster, and gladly relinquishing 
affairs of State, devoted the rest of his life to his see. 
He enjoyed peace and repose after the many troubled 
years of his episcopate, but the records of this time 
arevery scanty. The only event of great importance, 
according to the chroniclers of the day, was the trans- 
lation of the remains of St. Thomas ofCanterbury toa 
costly shrine prepared in a chapel behind the high al- 
tar of the cathedral. Langton died July, 1228, in his 
manor of Shridon, and was buried in his own ca- 
thedral. 


*Lives of the Saints, 
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Book Notices 


Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, Histori- 
cal and Juridical. With Observations upon the Ordinary Provisions of State 
Constitutions,and a Comparison with the Constitutions of Other Countries, 
By Roger Foster, of the New York Bar. Boston: The Boston Book Co. 
1895, 3 vols 8vo, Vol, 1, Price’(cloth), $4.50. net. 


We cordially welcome the first volume of this exhaustive 
treatise upon the Constitution. The author, who is lec- 
turer on Federal Jurisprudence at the Yale Law School, is 
already well known as a very capable and learned com- 
mentator upon legal subjects. The scope of this work is 
liberal and the method of treatment modern, and particu- 
larly satisfactory to that large class of students who,while 
not trained for the bar, are often at work with treatises 
upon constitutional or statute law. In this volume, besides 
the very luminous statement of the historical genesis of 
the Constitution of the United States, two questions of the 
greatest interest: viz., the right of secession, and the or- 
igin, nature and process of impeachments, are discussed at 
considerable length and with sound judgment and discrim- 
ination, and the citation of numerous authorities. In fact, 
we must mention that not the least valuable portion of this 
work is the array of luminous foot notes, often embodying 
long quotations, and the unstinted extracts, in the text it- 
self, from the writings and speeches of our great states- 
msn, legislators,and legal publicists. While not a support- 
er of the cause of secession, the learned author fully jus- 
tifies the motives of those who led the Southern States into 
armed secession, and defends their honesty and high re- 
gard for principle in so doing. These sections of the work 
are worthy of carefulattention. Partisan newspapers are 
poor educators of the people on such deep subjects of con- 
stitutional interpretation, and partisan text bocks in pub- 
lic schools are even more offensive. Extreme and radical 
views of constitutional interpretation find no favor with 
Mr. Foster, and he does not shrink from freely critising 
them, while he endeavors to elucidate the truth which in 
such matters more often lies in a conservative direction. 
We emphatically commend this work to the notice of the 
general reader, as well as to that of the student of law and 
history. One cannot go away empty from such a well of 
information and wisdom. 


He Suffered; or Human Suffering interpreted by jesus Christ, Six Mede 
itations for Holy Week by Wilfred Monod, Translated from the French. 
by Annie D. Perkins, New York: Thomas Whittaker, Pp. 118. Price, 60c. 
A quotation from the author’s preface will best present 

the aim of this handsome and richly spiritual little book to 

our readers: ‘‘The meditations in this collection were 

spoken as the result of a conversation with one who was ill 

—body and soul. Himself plunged in sorrow, the pastor 

wished for the benefit of his people, to sound the depths of 

the mystery of affliction; but no one must expect a philo- 
sophica] study or even a Biblical exposition of the function 
of suffering in our lives. Drawn solely from the contem- 
plation of Jesus Christ and written with adoring love, these 
pages are simply a testimony offered to the Man of Sor- 
rows. They have no other aim. There is no question of an 
author addressing himself to his readers, but of a brother 
addressing himself to brothers, and saying to them, ‘If ye 
suffer, love Him who has suffered; for as the sufterings of 

Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 

Christ.’” No child of the Redeemer’s Church could wish 

for a more heavenly-minded, devout companion,and spirit- 

tal mentor, than ‘‘Monod,” through the six solemn days of 

Holy Week. 


The Works of Joseph Butler, D.C.L. Sometime Lord Bishop of 
Durham, Divided into Sections; with Sectional Headings. An Index to 
each Volume; and some Occasional Notes;also Prefatory Matter. Edited 
by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Volume I: The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature; to which 
are Added Two Brief Dissertations, I, of Personal Identity; If. of the 
Nature of Virtue and a Correspondence with Dr, Samuel Clarke. Volume 
II: Sermons: Preface: Three Sermons on Human Nature; Twelve Further 
Sermons Preached at the Rolls; Six Sermons Preached on Public Ocea- 
sions, Charge to the Clergy of Durham, With an Appendix. Oxford: at 

_the Clarendon Press, New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $7. 

This superb edition of Bishop Butler’s whole works is a 
labor of love on the part of one of the foremost Christian 
scholars of our day. Mr. Gladstone has honored himself,as 
well as the memory of that great master of sound thought, 
in thus presenting his works to the public in a form worthy 
of their imperishable character and solid excellence. We 
trust that the editor’s labors will result in a wider, use ot 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy and Sermons. We firmly believe 
that there are no better treatises in Anglican theology, 
not even excepting the works of Bishop Sanderson, by the 
tse of which the student may train his mind to careful, 
sound,and well-balanced thinking. In regard to the fifteen 
sermons, and especially those upon Human Nature, we 
discovered years ago that they contained the very essence 
and marrow of moral theology, and the years since then 
have only confirmed the value of that knowledge. Mr. 
Gladstone speaks of his work as editor with very great 
modesty, but we venture to say that if such work could 
have been given to these treatises years ago, their influence 
would have been more potent than it is, and Butler would 
not have been neglected, as to a considerable extent he 
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has been. The breaking up of the Analogy, particularly, 
into short sections, and prefixing a brief explanatory head- 
ing to each, is a great advantage to the student, and one 
who is familiar with the text and argument has only to 
examine the headings to discern what an amount of care 
and study the learned editor has given to this subject, and 
how well he has succeeded in elucidating the argument of 
the author by this means—for Bishop Butler’s writings 
are too profound and compact to be comprehended and 
digested without great effort. In these two splendid vol- 
umes we have the best edition of Bishop Butler’s works 
ever published. Those who already appreciate his writings 
will desire to possess them, and those who are about to 
begin the study of Bishop Butler should be content with no 
other edition. 


The Belief and Worship of the Anglican Church, With an Expla- 
nation of her Teaching and Ritual. By Archibald Campbell Knowlse, 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged: With an Introduction by Isaac Lea 
Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop of Milwaukee. Philadelphia: George W, 
Jacobs & Co. Pp. 319, Price, 50c. 

This most usefal little book, issued in tasteful and at- 
tractive form, will be found replete with clear and yet not 
too elaborated instruction both for members of the Church 
and those who are seeking the olden paths and would de- 
sire more perfect knowledge of her Faith with an under- 
standing of her worship and its ways. It forms altogether 
a compendious and simple rationale of the Belief and Wor- 
ship of the widespread Anglo-American Communion. That 
a layman is author must add toits appreciation rather than 
detract from its popularity. That he is a devout writer 
who has studied and pondered, and one therefore well pre- 
pared, equipped at all points for his interesting and heart- 
ful task, none may doubt who will give their attention to 
these pages. 


“A Year’s Sermons,” by Dr. S. D. McConnell, will be 
published next week by Thomas Whittaker. They orig- 
inally appeared in the editorial columns of the Philadelphia 
Press regularly fora year. The same publisher announces 
““He Suffered,” translated from the French of Wilfrid 
Monod, with an introduction by Bishop Doane, of Albany. 


The March Review of Reviews publishes three articles of 
especial interest to women. Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, pres- 
ident of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, briefly 
describes that movement; portraits of the officers of the 
organization accompany her article. Mrs. Helen Campbell 
writes on ‘‘Household Economics as a University Move- 
ment”— a topic which to most readers, we imagine, is de- 
cidedly new, though Mrs. Campbell has herself given one 
course of lectures on this subject at the University of Wis- 
consin, and similar work has been begun at other institu- 
tions. Dean Marion Talbot gives an account of an inter- 
esting investigation of food supplies at the University of 
Chicago. This practical study of dietaries is a matter of 
much concern to all housekeepers. 


Bocks Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received up to the 
week of publication. Further notice will be given of such books as 
the editor may select to review. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
He Suffered; or Human Suffering Interpreted by Jesus Christ. 
Six Meditations for Holy Week, by Wilfred Monod. Trans- 
lated from the French by Annie D: Perkins. 60c. 
D. H. MCBRIDE & Co., Chicago 
Evolution and Dogma, By J. A. Zahm. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 
The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By Harriet R. 
Shattuck. 75 cents. ; 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co, 
In ae England Fields and Woods. By Rowland E. Robinson. 
1.25. 
Moral Evolution. By George Hariis. $2. 
Ss a Men of Letters. Bayard Taylor. By Albert H. Smyth. 
1.25, 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 


The Jewish Scriptures, the Books of the Old Testament in the 
Light of Their Origin and History. By Amos Kidder Fiske. 


$1.50. 
The International Critical Commentary. The Gospel According 
to St. Mark. By the Rev. Ezra P. Gould, S. T. D. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York 


Greenland Icefields, and Life in the North Atlantic. 
Frederick Wright and Warren Upham, $2. 


Callorns of the South. By Warren Lindley and J. F. Widney. 

Ze . 

The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By A.Conan Doyle. $1.50. 

HARPER & BROS, 

The Woodlanders. By Thomas Hardy. 

James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder. 

Three Gringoes in Venezuela and Central America, 
Harding Davis. 

Critical Hand-Book of the Greek New Testament. By E. C. 
Mitchell. 


The Trumpet Major. By Thomas Hardy. 

In Search of Quiet. By Walter Frith. 

Doctor Warrick’s Daughters, Rebecca Harding Davis, 

The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley. By E. Livingston Prescott, 


By Cie 


By P. Hay Hunter, 
Richard 


~ hall. 
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Ella’s Mission 


BY MIRA L, COBBE 


“{f feel just discouraged,” said pretty 
little Mrs. Winston, as she picked the 
baby up from the floor and buried her 
face in his chubby neck. ‘It really 
seems impossible for me to accomplish 
anything. With my health and oppor- 
tunities it seems as though I were bury- 
ing my talents in a way that is almost 
unforgivable.” 

‘‘What has put you in such a discont- 
ented humor, Ella,’”’ asked her com- 
panion, a gentle-faced lady, who sat 
placidly rocking in Mrs. Winston’s 
cheery sitting room. 

“Discontented, Aunt Mildred?” said 
Mrs. Winston in amazement. ‘‘I'm not 
discontented, I’m only ambitious. Iso 


_ long to be given an opportunity to do 


some good in the world. I haveso much, 
and when I think of those who are so 
unhappy, I feel that I am worse than 
neglectful not to doallI can to make 
the world better and purer for my havy- 
ing been in it.” 

“T may be old-fashioned, my dear,” 
returned the elder lady gently, ‘‘but it 
seems to me that you are doing a great 
deal of good. Howard is always tobe 
found at home in the evening. His 
brothers find here a pleasant meeting 
place, and certainly a safe one, You are 
training up your children to become 
honorable, God-fearing men and women, 
while in Sunday school and Church 
work your influence for good is felt, I 
know.” 

“Yes, yes, auntie,” returned the little 
lady rather impatiently, ‘‘but that is 
notking. If I can accomplish some good 
in this limited circle think what I could 
do were I able to reach out further. 


_ Why, when Howard and the boys are 


here in the evening and we are playing 
games or singing, I think of the thou- 
sands of souls that are trembling in the 
balance, and fairly hate myself for sit- 
ting still. It’s a dreadful responsibility, 
auntie. We are all our brother’s keeper. 
We cannot shirk our personal responsi- 
bility.” 

“That is very true, Ella,dear, but you 
don’t expect to reform the entire world, 
do you?” 

“No, of course not, but then I ought 
to do all I can.” 

“Perhaps you are now. But, Ella, 
dear, I cannot stay any longer. Perhaps 
I’m taking up some of your valuable 
time, which ought to be given toa more 
deserving and less fortunate creature 
than I.” 

Mrs Winston flushed and replied hast- 
ily: ‘‘Auntie, that’s unkind. You know 
what I mean. However, if you must 
go, I'll walk with you as far as the guild 
I promised to look in a few min- 
utes at the meeting of the Ministering 
Children. They are getting ready fora 
bazar, and want me to show them how 
to make some fancy articles.” As she 
talked Mrs. Winston put on her and 
baby’s wraps, and in a few moments the 
two ladies were pushing the little boy 


~ along the shady street in his buggy. 


As they neared the guild hall several 
of the children saw them coming and 
ran out to meet Mrs. Winston, dragging 
her off with noisy affection. Aunt Mil- 
dred smiled as she walked back and 
forth with baby, catching glimpses of 
her sweet-faced niece, going from one 
group of girls to another, having a kind 
word for each;and under her skillful ad- 


vice snarls disappeared like magic, and 
flowers bloomed upon grimy centre 
pieces where before had been nothing 
but scraggy stitches. When at last she 
dragged herself away from her enthusi- 
astic admirers, her face was beaming 
with happiness and she hummed a little 
song as she rejoined her aunt. In a mo- 
ment, however, the brightness faded 
from her face and she sighed deeply. 

“What is it, now, dear,” asked her 
aunt, laying a caressing hand upon the 
young woman’s arm. 

“The same old story, auntie. Oh, what 
a shame it does seem that I should be 
condemned to pass my life in idleness 
when I might accomplish so much.” 

Her aunt said nothing, for she real- 
ized that she could give no advice that 
would bring contentment to her unhappy 
niece, and as she slowly made her way 
homeward her heart felt heavy within 
her. Mrs. Winston had always been her 
favorite niece, and when she married 
Howard Winston, a rising young lawyer 
and a man of unimpeachable character, 
she felt that Ella’s happiness was se- 
cured. During the ten years the young 
people had been married three beautiful 
children had been given to them, and 
thus far no cloud had risen to dim their 
domestic happiness. However, as she 
reflected upon the sentiments she had 
heard the youny wife express that after- 
noon, she felt that some strong argu- 
ments were needed to convince Ella that 
her place was in her home, and that as a 
wife and mother she would be fulfilling 
her highest mission. 


That night when Mr. Winston came 
home, he found a cloud on the usually 
bright face of his wife, and felt aston- 
ished, but said nothing; however, as it 
lingered after his greeting, he asked 
gently: 

“Anything the matter, dear? Hada 
fight in the sewing society?” 

Ella looked up, an angry flushstaining 
her cheeks. If there was one thing above 
all others she detested it was having the 
guild spoken of as ‘‘the sewing society,” 
and as Howard knew this she felt it was 
unkind for him to tease her in this way. 
She felt angry, but subdued her temper 
and answered quietly: 

“No, we never quarrelat guild. There 
is nothing more than usual the matter.” 

“Nothing more than usual,” returned 
Howard, with a whistle, ‘‘why, that’s 
worse and worse. Then there’s always 
something the matter?’ As he spoke he 
threw his arm around his wife’s slender 
waist and drew her to him, kissing her 
gently several times. The kind words 
and caress overcame the little woman, 
and she burst into a perfect storm of 
tears, burying her face on his shoulder. 
Howard felt distressed. His sunny- 
tempered wife was not prone to melan- 
cholia, and to see her bright face 
drenched in tears was more than he could 
stand. However, he let the tears have 
their way for a few moments, then, tak- 
ing out his handkerchief, wiped them 
away, and finally succeeded in soothing 
her sobs. 

“Now, darling,” he said, after he had 
quieted her, ‘‘I’m awfully hungry. 
Won't you please give me my dinner? I 
can’t wait much longer.” 

Howard could have adopted no method 
better calculated to draw his wife’s 
thoughts away from herself than this, 
and a few moments later she was smiling 
at him across the table, and as the gas 
was turned down low, the children did 
not notice her swolleneyes. After the 
little ones were put to bed Ella crept 
down stairs to Howard’s study,'and stood 


in the door for a moment looking timid- 
ly at him as he sat at his desk writing; 
then,as he did not turn, crossed the room 
and sat on the arm of his chair. As she 
did so he dropped his pen, and slipping 
his arm around her said, inquiringly: 

“Well?” 

“I suppose you feel that I owe you 
some explanation,” she said softly, nest- 
ling her face down on his shoulder. 

“Have you and I been married ten 
years without you discovering that I 
never want you to tell me anything you 
do not wish, dearest?’ asked Howard, 
gently. 

“Of course not. Howard I know you 
willlaugh at me, every one does, but I 
feel it just the same.” 

“No, I won’t laugh. Tell me, Ella, if 
it will make you feel happier.” 

‘‘I—I—want to be of some use in the 
world,” cried Ella, desperately. ‘‘I want 
to help people be betterand happier, and 
I believe I could do it.” 

‘*Don’t you now?” asked her husband, 
with a quizzical look on his handsome 
face, as he tenderly brushed her soft 
black hair back from her brow. 

“Not in the way I want. Oh, Howard, 
sometimes when I’m sitting here all safe 
and happy with baby, and think of how 
many people are miserable and wicked, 
it seems as though I were a very negli- 
gent woman to be idle, when I might ac- 
complish so much good,” 

“Is that all, sweetheart?” 

“Yes,” slowly. 

“And have you been fretting out your 
heart because you are of so little use?” 

“You promised you wouldnt laugh.” 

“I’m not laughing, Ella, dear, but I 
just want to know.” 

“Ves. 

“Do you want to convert the entire 
world, wifie dear?” 

“No, of course not, I just want to do 
my duty.” 

‘What is your duty, my dear? What 
is that about doing your duty in that 
state of life unto which it shall please 
God to call you?” 

“Yes, Howard, but—” 

“Well, but what?” 

‘‘How do I know that I’m not called to 
do this other work? It seems to me that 
this unrest I suffer fromis my conscience 
teproaching me for neglect of duty.” 


‘How should you know that your duty 
lies in your home and Church, Ella? 
Why, because that is the natural course 
of things. When you married me, dear, 
and took upon your little shoulders the 
responsibilities of wedded life, the du- 
ties pertaining to your home became of 
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first importance, just as those connected 
with the Church after Confirmation. If 
it were possible for you to enter into a 
broader field without neglecting your 
family or Church you might do it, al- 
though to tell the truth I don’t like the 
idea, even, of my little wite grappling 
single-handed with vice and ignorance; 
but you cannot do it unless you throw us 
all over, and I don’t think you want to 
do that,” and he smiled tenderly as he 
drew her closer. 

“Then you honestly think that I am 
doing my full duty, Howard, now?” 

“Most certainly, dearest, and some- 
times more than any one could expect. 
Justthinkamoment. lam madeas happy 
as any mortal could ever dream of in his 
wildest moments. Of course I don’t ex- 
pect I know much about the raising of 
children, but I think, as far as I can 
judge, ours are up to standard. I heard 
the rector tell the choir-masier last Sun- 
day that your influence for good in the 
Sunday school and among the young 
girls was almost too great to be estimat- 
ed. Then another thing. Before our 
marriage Tom and Archie were very 
wild, although perhaps you never heard 
of it. Many an unhappy hour have I 
spent over my brothers. Since they 
have had our home to come to both of 
them have reformed and are as 
steady as any one could wish. Are all 
these things nothing? Do you think 
you are doing nothing?” 

“Do I accomplish this much good?’ 
murmured Ella, shyly. 

“You most certainly do, but your in- 
fluence will decreaseif you meet me with 
a face like that one to-night. My heart 
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‘‘She reproached the elder one,so Frank 
said, for his excesses, and he replied: 

‘‘*What right have you to reproach 
me? I never had a mother.’” 

Ella sat still for a moment, then lean- 
ing forward, looked up into her hus- 
band’s face, and said earnestly: 

“You are right Howard, as you gen- 
erally are. I can do my duty here in my 
own circle, at least, and I will be con- 
tent with that. It was only discontent 
that made me long for broader fields. I 
am content with those I have. The good 
I do won’t aggregate as much as Mrs. 
Harris’, but at least I won't have three 
ruined lives to answer for, will I, How- 
ard?” and as he clasped his wife to his 
heart Howard murmured a thanksgiving 
that she was once more content with her 
lot in life. 


went down in my boots when I saw the 
gloom which overspread your erstwhile 
smiling countenance. Then, too, it is 
expensive. You ruined a collar, neck- 
tie, to say nothing of—" 

“Don't joke, Howard,” pleaded Ella. 
“I know I was silly, but forgive me.” 

“Forgive you, dearest, forgive you, of 
course I will, but upon a condition.” 

“And that is?” 

“That you relinquish these foolish 
ideas and be content.” 

“Well, I'll try,” slowly, ‘‘but I can’t 
help my thoughts.” 

Howard sat for a momemt, his hand 
supporting his head; then he looked up. 

“Ella, Frank Harris has applied for a 
divorce.” 

What?” 

“Yes, and although I’m bitterly op- 
posed to divorce, I can’t say that I ex- 
actly blame him.’ 

«Why not?” cried Ella in horror, draw- 
ing away from his encircling arm. 

“Because his wife has systematically 
neglected him and his children for the 
past twenty years. During all that time 
she has been tramping all over the coun- 
try, lecturing and addressing women’s 
clubs. The other day I read that she 
had been greeted by a delegation of 
women at the depot and borne in tri- 
umph to her hotel. In the evening when 
she spoke about the wrongs of her sex, 
she could scarcely make her voice heard 
above the cheers with which her words 
were greeted. She has accomplished a 
great deal of good, Ella, dear,to the out 
side world, but do you know when I 
looked at the dissipated face of her hus- 
band and listened to his story,I felt that 
some one would have to answer for her 
neglected home duties. He nearly cried 
when he spoke of his two boys. Do you 
remember them, nice, bright-looking 
boys? One of them is confined in an in- 
ebriate asylum, while the other is far 
on the road to the same place.” 


TaxinG the words of the Prayer Book 
as they stand, I cannot but think that, in 
the vast majority of cases, Confirmation 
is delayed far too long. We are recom- 
mended by our Church to bring our chil- 
dren to the Bishop ‘‘as soon as they can 
say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments”... ‘‘and be 
further instructed in the Church Cate- 
chism.” Now many children properly 
brought up, would be thus qualified 
when they attained the age of seven 
years. What is to hinder their Confirma- 
tion? 


ment till the boy is old enough (or thinks 
he is) to please himself,is the outcome of 
that Protestant teaching (which, by the 
way, I am sorry to see advanced in an 
article in The Church Monthly—a paper 


that the essence of the rite consists in 
“confirming” the promises of sponsors— 
an idea which many of us find difficult to 


An Eastern child is baptized and con- 
firmed together, and receives the Blessed 

“Oh this is simply dreadful,” cried 
Ella, with a white face. ‘‘I should think 
the thought of those ruined boys would 
come between the mother and the faces 
of every audience, no matter how en- 
thusiastic,” 


Great 


proved by the statements of lead- 
Sales ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 
Cures proved by the voluntary state- 
ments of thousands of people, 
show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has great 
over disease by purifying, en- 
Power riching, and invigorating the 
blood, upon which health and life depend. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


not receive it again till seven years old. 
Some signification must therefore be 
considered to attach to that age. 
not the ‘‘age of discretion”—when the 
child begins to understand the difference 
between good and evil—when it cuts its 
‘‘wisdom teeth,” so to speak? 

We Sunday school teachers have a 
sufficiently hard task to undermine the 
popular notions of parents, who are pre- 
judiced in favor of fourteen or sixteen, 
or older, as the correct age for Confir- 
mation, the result being that when the 
boy arrives at that age he considers him- 
self superior to parental authority, and, 
taking the matter into his own hands, 
neglects to come forward at all. ‘I’ve 
got on very well so far without it, and I 
don't see the use of it.” If a child is reg- 
ularly brought to the altar by its parents, 
before it breaks free from their imme- 
diate control, it contracts a habit which 
there is afterwards less difficulty in 
Maintaining than if a new habit is at- 
tempted to be formed after the parental 
influence is lessened hy contact with 
the world. 

Why should our Lord’s command be 
always applied to Baptism alone? Why 
should not little children be brought to 
Him as they were when He spoke the 
words, in the closest manner possible— 
into his very presence—not only to adore 
Him on His altar-throne, but to nestle in 
His bosom and receive Him into them- 
selves in literal obedience to His Divine 
command? Is not Christ’s ‘‘presentation 
in the temple’ analogous to Confirma- 
tion—Church Review. 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. Alldruggists. $1. 
SS SS ae SES Ee eee ae 
5) : i 
Hood s Pills are the only pills to take 


with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


From Micuican --‘'Enclosed is my renewal 
of subscription for THe Livinc CuurcuH. I 
could not do without it. Iam isolated from 
other Church privileges, and prize it more 
than I can tell,” 


From Texas: “I appreciate THE Livinc 
CHURCH very much and wish it continued 
prosperity.” 


combat, both in parents and children. | 


Sacrament at the same time, but does’ 


Is it! 


The Living Church; 


| 


The custom of putting off the Sacra- oted. I wish you would not be so narrow 


eirculated in many ‘‘Catholic” parishes), | 


{ 


\ 


‘sock and cotta are not distinctive of the 
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Here is... 


no virtue in 
the nasty taste of 
cod-liver oil. 


Then why take 


it clear? 


A Conversation on 
“Popery” 


‘I hear they are talking about a boy 
choir in this parish, and if that’s so then 
Iamupinarms. I’m a Protestant right 
through, and I don’t believe in Popery.” 

“Yes, there is a gcod deal of talk about 
such a choir, and I think the vestry have 
already decided to employ a choir- 
master.” 

‘Well, 1 am surprised! 
we should come to that!” 

“But see here, friend! Did you ever 
see a surpliced choir of men and boys in 
a Roman Catholic church? 

“Well, no, not that I remember! I 
have occasionally dropped in to see how 
they do things, but I think they always 
had quartettes up in the gallery, and it 
was gilt-edged music, too!” 

“You are more familiar with such 
churches thanlam. Inever go to any 
place of worship but my own. ButI am 
glad to have you strengthen by your own 
observation what I have heard. But 
will you explain, then, how you get 
‘Popery’ into the surpliced choir?” 

‘“‘Well, it’s an innovation, and we all 
know that innovations are generally 
something that is brought in from the 
Catholics.” 

“But you just now said that you had 
heard nothing but quartettes among the 
Catholics.” 

«‘Now, see here, you are getting big- 


To think that 


breaks the oil in- 
to drops so small 
that you can 
hardly taste it. 


gauge.” Z 

“J may be narrow gauge and all that, 
but I am going to keep on the track till 
I find out why achoir of men and boys 
is rank Popery.” 

‘‘Well, I suppose it is because of those 
clothes, just like a priest’s, that they 
wear. What's the use of dressing them 
up in that way?” 

‘For the same reason that the clergy 
wear special clothing when they minis- 
ter in public. Itis the Church’s way and 
rule. Itis decent and proper. The cas- 


The story of ‘‘Annie Laurie” is most ro- 
mantic, and the little we know of it renders 


wis a real woman and the daughter of a 
Scotch nobleman. She had a lover by the 
name of Douglas. All went well until she 
met a dashing young fellow by the name of 
Ferguson of Craigdarroch, who caused her 
to forget poor Douglas. But he could not 
forget, and the memory of her inspired him 
to write the immortal song. He did not 
write it for publication, nor to be sung, but 
just to ease his aching heart. Lady Alice 
Scott composed the plaintive air some time 
during the the early part of the present cen- 
tury’ The words are often credited to Rob- 
ert Burns. 


priesthood. Itisthestole that marks the 
deacon and the priest, while the others 
are appropriate to the lay-reader, organ- 
ist, and choir. 

“But why not just put a long surplice 
on them, and leave off that black thirg 
underneath?” 

“O, then, we have found what consti- 
tutes the ‘Popery.’ Itis that ‘black thing 
underneath!’ But, my dear fellow, if 
that makes a choir-boy popish, it makes 
all the clergy of the Church, including 
the bishops, the same, because they all 
wear ‘that black thing underneath; and 
to te.1 the truth, it is not many years 
since a good many of them used to wear 
it outside without any Jesuitical conceal- 
ment whatever. But I never thought 
even that made them popish.” 

‘Now, see here, there is no reasoning 
with men like you, for youcan always 


Chosen by the | 


Government 


The War Department 
proposes to test the 
bicycle thoroughly for 
army use, and recently 
advertised for propos- 
als for furnishing five 
bicycles for the pur- 
pose. Result: Bids 
from $50 to $85 each 

for other machines; @ 
our bid of $100 each. for Columbias, #- 
their invariable price. And the Gov- @ 
ernment selected 


explain away everything. I just tell you 
I hate this whole business of bringing in 
Popery, and I'm going to fight it.” 
‘But, my dear friend, do please con- 
sider how much you are behind the age. 
‘The world grows and so does the Church. 
You know Mr. T—— of E—., don’t you?” 

‘Yes, I believe I met him at the last 
convention.” 

‘Well, about twenty years ago Bishop 
McIlvaine undertook to try him and un- 
frock him for starting such a choir in 
Ohio, and although the trial eame off, 
T——had to leave the diocese. ‘To-day 
there are a number of such choirsin Ohio 
and Ohio hasn’t gone over to the Pope 

Continued on next page. 


Bicycles 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


The experts who made the choice decided 
that Columbias were worth every dollar 
of the #100 asked for them. 
If you are willing to pay $100 fora 
bicycle, why be content with 
anything but a Columbia? 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


MAK: d MODELS, must be closed éut- 
rer Wanted.. Bond for descriptive bargain lists~ 


NS 2eK, nab) & PIN Ld, CbUCoeU 
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it all the more interesting. Annie Laurie 
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yet! At the last General Convention, 
with all the bishops except two or three 
taking part, there was a surpliced choir 
and a semi-choral Celebration—a glori- 
ous service it was—and that in St. 
George’s church of which old Dr. Tyng 
was so many years rector.” 

“Now please don’t bring in party ques- 
tions. I want to look at this thing calm- 
ly. Itell you it’s all Popery and you 
can’t make anything less out of it. I 
have made up my mind about it, as I 
have aright to, and you can’t shake me 
with your quibbles. I’m down on this 
choir business and I will let the vestry 
know it too!” 

‘Just one word more, good brother, 
and I shall bid you good-morning. I 
suppose the essence of popery consists 
in subjecting all Christian Churches to 
the will of one man who happens to be 
the Bishop of Rome. Now answer me, 
which looks most like Popery, a choir of 
men and boys decently clad and rever- 
ently singing God’s praises, or you, one 
single man without any reason except 
blind prejudice, who propose to have 
your way against the decisions of the 
vestry and the wishes of the parish. It 
seems to me that so far as there is any 
Popery around, it isin you!”—7he Dzo- 
CeSe, 


Children’s Wour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 


Lenten Work 

Children, are you trying to find a way 
to make some money this Lent, so that 
you may have an offering at Easter? We 
can tell you just how to do it. Show 
some one acopy of Tur Livinc CHURCH 
and ask him or her to subscribe for the 
paper for one year, and give youthe sub- 
scription price, Two DoLiars, You may 
then send us the name and address of 
the person and ome of the dollars. The 
other dollar which you have carned as 
commission you may keep for your Eas- 
ter offering. Address 

Tue Livinc CHuRCH, 
55 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Margery’s Fault 


BY FLORENCE A. EVANS 


“T hope that none of my children will 
ever read such trash,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“the kitchen fire would be the best place 
for this kind of literature. Dear, dear, 
there is the baby crying again,” and 
she threw the story paper which she had 
been examining on the library table, 
and hastily left the room. 

Margery sat on the other side of the ta- 
ble sewing. As her mother left the room 
the girl glanced carelessly at the paper 
on the table, but she saw something 
there which caused her to look again, 
and finally she took the paper in her 
hand, while she examined the picture 
which had caught her eye. 

This picture was certainly a most fas- 
cinating work of art. It depicted a 
shrieking female with dishevelled hair 
fleeing wildly from a man with a revolver, 
while several corpses strewed the sur- 
rounding landscape, and a skeleton 
lurked behind a tree in the foreground. 
As Margery took in all the details of this 
attractive drawing, she quite longed to 
know the story which it illustrated. 


“Mother didn’t say I mustn’t read 
it,” said she to herself. ‘‘She only said 
that she hoped no child of hers ever 
would. I don’t think there would be any 
harm in my reading just a little of it. I 
do so want to know what it’s about.” 

Without waiting to consider the mat- 
ter any longer, Margery took the paper 
in her hand and peeped out into the 
hall; all was quiet there, for her 
mother was in the front room with the 
baby, and the boys were out playing. 

“Tll go up into the garret and read it 
there,” thought Margery; ‘‘then no one 
will come and disturb me.” The stairs 
leading to the garret were very dark and 
steep, and Margery hurried up them, 
half fearing that her mother might hear 
and call her back. But her progress was 
not interrupted, and a moment later she 
had reached the garret and settled her- 
self in her favorite seat in the old west 
window. Then she began the story. 

It was truly a most thrilling tale in 
which ‘‘battle, murder, and sudden 
death” were quite ordinary events; one 
of the principal characters was a skele- 
ton who had a pleasant habit of seizing 
people by their ankles as they went up- 
stairs, and dragging them down to un- 
known depths. Margery read on and on, 
and, in the interest of the story, did not 
notice that the sun was getting low. At 
last the story was finished, and Margery 
perceived with a start that the sun had 
set and shadows were already lurking in 
the corners of the big garret. 


With an exclamation of surprise at the 
lateness of the hour she sprang up, and 
hurrying to the stairs, began her de- 
scent. 


By this time the stairs were pitch dark, 
and Margery had to feel her way very 
carefully, Suddenly something caught 
her foot and held it fast; instantly the 
girl thought of the skeleton in the story, 
and, giving a- wild scream, she sprang 
forward and landed in a heap at the foot 
of the stairs, with her foot doubled up 
under her. 

At the sound of the shriek and heavy 
fall, her mother ran from her room and 


DON'T WORRY YOURSELF 


and don’t worry the baby; avoid both un- 

pleasant conditions by giving the child pure, 

digestible food. Don’t use solid prepara: 

tions. Jnfant Health is a valuable pamphlet 

for mothers. Send your address to the 

per York Condensed Milk Company, New 
ork. 


Solid’ Brick Building Open all the Year. 


“THE ALMA,” Alma, Mich., 


Offers for sick people or persons desiring rest, every 
comfort, the most scrupulous care, the most healthful and 
enjoyable pleasure, the constant attention of skilled 
physicians, the benefits of Alma Bromo, the strongest 
bromide mineral water known,—a positive remedial agent 
for the relief of rheumatism, skin, kidney, and nervous 
diseases and constipation Luxurious accommodations. 
Liberally managed in every respect, Send for beautiful 
illustrated book, free. Address, 


Alma Sanitarium Co., -:- 


PEND SESSA LUM 


An ideal health resort during the EARLY SPRING 
MONTHS. Luxurious accommodatoins, baths, massage, 
electricity, trained nurses, physicians—every comfort tor 
invalids or those needing rest. For i‘lustrated pros- 
pectus address, N. F. PENNOYER, M.D., Man- 
ager, Kenosha, Wie. 


Alma, Mich. 
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Combined with 


| Safety 


...to make your 
Money bring inmon- 
ey without risk of losing it. We 


think thats what you want. 
LET US SEND YOU 
PARTICULARS 
CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
112 LaSalle Street, = Chicago. II, 
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Educationa! 


ILLINOIS 


QT. MARY'S SCHOOL, Koxville, Ill. 


A School for Girls, 


A College for Young Women. 


One of the oldest Church Schools in the country, En- 
tirely rebuilt on modern lines in 1883, Everything up to 
thetimes. Music under the direction of Wm, H. SHER- 
woop, Chicago A preparatory and college course, The 
degree of B.A. given te graduates. Physical culture a 
special feature. 

Rev, C. W, LEFFINGWELL, 
Rector and Founder. 


yl. ALBAN’S ACADEMY. 


Knoxville, Illinois, 


A Classical and Military Boarding School, for Boys of 
allages, Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 


A. H. Noyes, Headmaster. 


WATERMAN HALL, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Opened September 18 h, 1889. Bishop McLaren, DN., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition #300 per school year. Address the Rev, B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T,D , Rector, Sycamore, Ill, 


NEW JERSEY 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 


The fiftieth year of Burlington College—preparatory 
iepartment—begins Sept. 18, 1895. Careful attention to 
she individual needs of students. Advanced work a spe- 
dalty. Address, Rev. C. E. O, NicHots, rector, Bur- 
ington, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


“ HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNGGIRLS. Terms, $250. 
Address, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, Asbury Park, New Tersey, 


Seaside Home School and Kindergarten. 


For motherless children and for girls. Re-opened Sept 
tS 1895. References: Rt. Rev. the Bishop of New Jersey, 

enton, N. J.; Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Maryland, Balti 
more, Md,; Rev. A. J. Miller, Dr. Sarah Mackintosh, As 
pury Park, N. J.; Rev. Elliott D. Tomkins, Long Branch, 
N35 Rev. Alfred Harding, Washington, D.C. Address, 
Miss ROSS, Principal, 604 Asbury Ave., Asbury Park, N, J 


NEW YORK CITY 


School of the Sisters of the Church. 


Boarding and‘Day School for Girls. 
(FOUNDED BY MRS. SYLVANUS REED, 1864.) 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate departments, 
Address SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53rd Street. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL. 


6 and 8 East 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

A boarding and day school for girls. Under the charge 
of Sisters of St. Mary. Pupils are prepared for college 
examinations. The twenty-seventh year will commence 
Oct. 1st. Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Qt. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Garden City, Long Island (half hour from New 
York). Thoroughly graded from Primary to Collegiate. 
Certificate admits to colleges for women. Elective courses 
for advanced pupils and post-graduates. Special arrange- 
ments for those desiring the advantages of New York 
City; concerts, lectures, art galleries, etc. 

Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Prin, 


QT. GABRIEL'S SCHOOL, Peekskill, N. Y. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On anem- 
{nenee overlooking the Hudsonriver Twenty-fourth year 
began September 24th, 1895. Address, 

THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


Educational 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A Thorough French and English Home School for 20 
girls, In charge of Mme. H. Clerc and Miss M.L. 
Pecke. Address, 4313 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE, South Bethlehem, Pa, 


A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
pares for College, or gives full academic course. Twenty- 
eighth year opens Wednesday, Sept. 25th, 1895, For cir- 
S ae ot pales MISs ALBERTA OxLey, Bachelor of Letters, 

rincipal, 


VIRGINIA 


EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Easter half opens Feb. 10, 1896. Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A. Principal. 
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WISCONSIN 
LL 


(ATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 


_Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Next term begins Jan, 8th, 1896, and ends June 17th. 
f $125 tor the Halt Year. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 


The Rev. Cuas E. Taytor, B.D., Warden, 
C—O 


GT. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Delafield, Wisconsin 
A Church School for Boys. Situated in the “lake region’ 
of southern Wisconsin, twenty-five miles from Milwaukee. 
Location unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness, Pre- 
pares for any of the colleges, or for business. Rates less 
than for any other schoolof its class. New term opens 
Jan. 8, 1896. For catalogues, testimonials, and all other 
information, apply to the Warden, the Rev, Sipwey T, 
SMYTHR, A.M., Delafield, Wis. 


NS 


KEMPER HALL, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls uncer the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Thetwenty-seventh year begins September 21,1866. 
References: Kt Rev, I L. Nicholson, D D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D , Chicago; Rt. Rey. Geo. 
F. Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; General Lucius Fair- 
child, Madison, Wis.; David B, Lyman, Esq., Chicago; 
W. D. Kerfoot, Erq., Chicago. Address, ; 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Prayer Books 


And 


Hymnals 
GIVEN AWAY. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine 
paper, 32mo, price, $2.25, will be sent for 
Two NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in 
advance. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 
Combined, bound in French Seal, round 
corners, gilt cross, gilt edge, 48mo, minien, 
price, $1.25, will be given to any one send- 
ing us ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid 
in advance. 


THE HYMNAL. 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine 
paper, 32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in ad- 
vance. 


1} other bindings or editions are pre- 
ferred, write us, and we wilt arrange 
to give you the book ef your selection. 


2 LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn St., Chicago III. 
CHICAGO 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


16 Beekman 8t., New York, are the largest makers 
of Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns, and Views inthe World. 
Send for free pamphlets. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


For electric, gas or ofl. Send di- 
mensions. Book of Light and 


‘ estimate free. I, P. Frink, 551 Pearl St.. New York. 
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FREE until May rst. 


We direct special attention to the fol- 
lowing remarkable 
statements: 

Dear Madam:— 
Yours to hand, I rec- 
ommend the Moore 
/ treatment because I 
have tried it, and 
KNOW it to be just 
what he says itis. I 
have been cured by it, 
and have remained so 

for eight years; have 
known of many ee oe ahi a 
he very worst cases. all means geti 
; i “Yours ale E. PENN, 
Eureka Sprincs Ark., May@#8, 1894. 


The above is a letter written by the late Rev. W. E, 
Penn, the noted Texas Evangelist, to Mrs. W. H. Wat: 
son, New Albion, N. Y 


‘Whereas, | was deaf, now I hear.”’ 
At the age of 69, and 
after having suffered from 
Catarrhbal Deafness 2oyrs., 
I am truly thankful to 
state that I am entirely 
cured by Aerial Medica- 
tion, and my hearing, 
which had become so bad 4 
that I could not hear a 
watch tick, or conversa- 
tion, is fully restored. I will verify this 
statement. 
WitsAm Ritcuiz, Derby Center, Vt. 


Medicine for Three Months’ Treatment Free, 


To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat, and Lung 
Diseases, I willsend Medicines for three 
months’ treatment free. Address, 

J. H. MOORE, M.D., Crncinnatl, O. 
N. B.—This offer will expire May 1, 1806. 


Valuable Books 


In another column will be found the par- 
ticulars of an wnusually good offer now 
made by THE LIVING CHURCH, whereby 
the following books may be obtained free of 
cost: 


The Dictionary of the Bible, 


is edited by WILLIAM SmiTH, LL.D., Classical 
Examiner of University of London, and con- 
tains 1,024 large octavo pages printed on ex- 
cellent paper, is finely illustrated, and hand- 
somely and strongly bound in cloth, meas- 
uring 9% x6%4 x2 inches. 

It contains every name in the Bible and 
Apocrypha of which anything can be said. 
It gives am accotnt of each of the Books of 
the Bible; it explains the civil and religious 
institutions, the manners and customs of 
the Jews, as well as of the various nations 
mentioned or alluded to in the scriptures, 
while many of the longer articles, being the 
results of the most finished scholarship, are 
complete treatises in themselves, and worthy 
of separate publication. It embraces the 
results of the most successful and approved 
Biblical labors and researches, including 
those of Layard, Rawlinson, and others, 
condensed for wide and common use, and 
constituting an indispensable aid to clergy- 
men, teachers, families, Sunday school super- 
jntendents, and Bible readers generally. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 


By the Rev. W. J. CenyBEARE, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Principal_of 
the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 

It eloquently portrays the early life, educa- 
tion, conversion, teachings, labors, travels, 
sufferings, perils, persecutions, and mission- 
ary career of St. Paul, thus constituting a 
Living Picture of the great Apostle him- 
self, and of the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded. The work also embodies 


the results of a profound and appreciative 
study of the true inner life of St. Paul ex- 
hibited in his letters. It is NoT an ABRIDGE- 
MENT but an EXACT REPRINT of the greatly 
improved ‘'People’s Edition,” prepared with 
much care and labor, in pursuance of an 
original plan of both writers, ‘“‘for a wider 
circle of readers,” and differs frem all other ed- 
itiens ape SUBSTITUTION OF ENGLISH for the 
Greek, Latin, and German quotations. Dr. 
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found Margery in a sobbing heap on the 
floor. 

“Why, what is the matter, dear?” 
asked she, trying to help the girl to her 
feet. 

“Oh, dear!” sobbed Margery, ‘‘the 
skeleton caught hold of my foot, and I 
jumped and fell down the stairs. Oh, I 
can’t stand, my foot hurts so,” 

‘Wait till you are in your room, and 
then you can tell me how the accident 
happened,” answered her mother. 

She called the nurse, and together 
they carried Margery to her room and 
took off her shoe, only to discover that 
her ankle was badly sprained. After 
they had made her as comtortable as 
possible, and the nurse had left the 
room, Mrs. Brown said: ‘‘Now, Mar- 
gery, you can tell me how you came to 
fall. Why, how did this get here?’ she 
added, as she stooped to pick up the 
story-paper, which Margery had just 
dropped upon the floor beside her bed. 

Margery’s cheeks were scarlet. 

“JJ read it, mother,” she faltered, 
“and that was what made me fall. I 
thought the skeleton that the story told 
about caught hold of my foot, and then 
I jumped and fell.” 

‘‘Hlow did you come to read it?” asked 
her mother. 

‘When you left it on the table,” said 
Margery, ‘I saw the picture, and it was 
so interesting that I wanted to know 
what it wasabout. You didn’t say posi- 
tively that I mustn’t read it, and I 
thought I would just take it up to the 
garret, and look over it, and see what it 
was about. Then before I knew it, I 
had read it all.” 

‘‘Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Brown, 
‘don’t you see that your curiosity was 
the beginning of thetrouble? And Iam 
sure you knew you were doing wrong in 
reading the story, else you would not 
have gone to the garret todoso. ButI 
will not scold you, for I think the pain of 
your foot will be punishment enough.” 

Just then Margery’s younger brother 
came in, hastily. 

“Say,” demanded he, ‘‘who spoiled 
my new kite? I just made it this after- 
noon, and put it on the garret stairs to 
dry, and now I found it in the hall, all 
smashed up. It looks as if some one had 
been walking all over it.” 

Margery and her mother looked at 
each other; this was the skeleton which 
had seized Margery’s foot. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘I must go 
to baby, and I will see, at the same 
time, that this paper is safely in the fire. 
Margery can tell you what happened to 
your kite, Tom,” she added, just before 
she closed the door. 


A Made-Over Little Girl 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE 


“Come here, Lulu, and try on your 
new frock.” 

Lulu came and stood quietly while her 
mother buttoned it—patting down and 
pulling up, settling a bow or a ruffle. 

“Itis very pretty,” said Aunt Lucy, 
who sat near, 

And all thetime Lulu did not smile or 
look pleased. 

‘Yes, I think it looks very well,” said 
mamma, ‘'] hadn’t much to go on except 
my work, but I haven’t stinted that.” 

“No,” said Aunt Lucy, ‘‘when itcomes 
to work and good taste, too, there is no 
lack in you.” 

‘Don’t you like it, 
mamma. 

“Yes,” said Lulu, slowly, “I like it all 
except that 1t is a made-over dress.” 


Lulu?” asked 


bole bese safe cure does wonders for suffer- 

ers from kidney complaint.”—Dr. R. A. 

Gunn, Editor Medical Tribune, New York. 

A saremedy for Bright’s disease it is un- 
equalled.”—Dr. W. E. Roseson, M. R. C. 
S. L., London, England. 

R egarded highly by the medical profcssion 
of every country.”—Dr, M. BEeYEerR, Wurz- 
burg, Germany. 

o better remedy known to the profession 
for the cure of kidney and liver diseases.” 
Dr. Dio LEwIs. 

very remedy failed until I used safe cure 
for inflammation of the bladder.”—Dr. J. 
POIRAUD, B, A. B. Society, Paris, France. 

R emarkable remedy which effects remark- 

able cures.”—BARON V. VERRETTE, M.D., 
’ Vienna, Austria. 

tops female complaints, and speedily cures 

all diseases of the liver and kidneys.”— 

Jno. L. Etswortu, M.D., Brooklyn, New 

York. 


ee used for kidney trouble of long 

standing.”—Tyrre YorkE, M.D., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
remedy which I constantly prescribe for 
kidney disease or Bright’s disease.”—B. H. 
Mars, M.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ff or stomach troubles I heartily recommend 
its use as a tonic and appetizer.”--H. B. 
Ransom, M.D., Hanford, Va. 

k xcellent remedy. Warner’s safe cure 
cured me of Bright’s disease after suffer- 
ing for years.”—L. B, Price, M.D., Han- 
ford, Va. 

t onstantly tse Warner’s safe cure in my 
practice, and prescribe it daily.”—Gro. 
W. Nannes, M.D., Arney, Md. 

U nless I knew of its great merit, I-would 
not so strongly advise its use.”—W. E. C. 
DinsMor_E, M.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 

R ecommended by me in all cases of liver 
and kidney disease.”—J. J. Goopyrar, 
M.D., Groton, N. Y. 
ntirely cured of Bright’s disease by using 
Warner’s safe cure."—F. A. McManus, 
M.D., Baltimore, Md. 
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CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager, 
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Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells- 
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SpeciaL Home-SeeKeRs’ Excursions 
VIA THE 


ABAS 


On April 7th and arst and May 
sth the Wabash will sell ante 
seekers’ excursion tickets to 
pointsin the West, South, and 
South-west at one lowest first- 
class fare for the round trip, plus $2. Tickets 
will be good returning for three weeks from 
date of sale. For further parvicalers: maps, etc., 
write to F. A. Palmer, A. G. P. A., Wabash tick- 
et office, 97 Adams st., Chicago. 


Kenew Subscriptions Now... 


THE LIVING CHURCH is now making this 
attractive premium offer: 


Palestine Photographed 


for every renewal of subscription, sent direct and NOT through 
an agent, accompanied by 25 cents to cover postage, etc. 


Sixty-Four Selected Views of Picturesque 


and Historic Spots 


in the Holy Land. 


Beautifully Designed and Handsomely Bound in Heavy Paper 


Portfolio Covers, Lllustrated wi 


th a Map of Palestine and Fac- 


Simile of Hoffman’s Famous Painting, ‘‘A Portrait of Christ.” 


The Sixty-four Pictures Contained in this Volume are 


Actual Photographic Reproductions 


Of the Localities in the Holy Land 
Life on Earth, 
of His Birth, Baptism, Transfiguration 


Sacred by the Work of His Apostles, as they appear to-day. 


made Immortal through Christ’s 


Showing where Christ performed His Miracles, the place 


and Crucifixion, and the Places made 


...send in Your Renewal 
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“Macbeth” means tough- 
ness of glass, when applied to 
Jamp-chimneys ; perfection of 
draft besides, if you get the 
Number made for your lamp 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
——— 
THIRTY EXCURSIONS to 


EUROPE. Europe. Ocean tickets by all 


lines. Send for ‘Tourist Gazette.” F. C. CLARK, 
Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, New York. 


HEALTH, HOME, and HAPPINESS 


Cometo those who invest judiciously in California, 
Write us and receive our suggestions. 
FOSTER & WOODSON, 84 Adams Street, Chicago, 


OPS SSE ES SSS & 
What doesa 


CONSUMPTIVE NEED 
TO GET WELL? 


He ought to live where the 
items of Warmth, Dry Air, 
and Elevation are the most 
favorable. 


YOU WILL FIND 


A Warm Climate, a Dry Climate, 
and an E quable Climate 


IN THE 


Salt River # 
e « = Valley 


ve 
of Arizona. 
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as 


Physicians who haveinvestigated this 
remarkable region unanimously and 
unhesitatingly affirm that it is the 


Most Favored Place 
IN America..... 


The feeblest invalid can with per- 
fect safety live cut of doors here 
nearly every day in the year 
Many remarkable cures have 
been made of persons afflicted 
with lung troubles. It is not a 
certain cure in all cases; but 
works wonders if there is halfa 
chance. 

The Salt River Valley is located in 
southern central Arizona. Toget 
there, take Santa Fe to Phoenix, 
via Ash Fork and the S. F. P. & P. 
Ry. 

The undersigned will with pleasare 
mail youonapplicationa pamphlet 
that tells the story briefly and 
with regard to truth. 

G. T. NICHOLSON, Gen. Pass. Agt.. 
A., T. & S. F. R. R., Monadnock 
Bidg., Chicago. 
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Mamma took the dress off without say- 
ing anythirg. She left the room with a! 
pained look on her dear face. 

“If I were a little girl,” said Aunt 
Lucy, “I should be sorry to make my 
mother feel sorry, after all she has done 
on the frock. I think I should te proud| = 
of wearing anything which was so fullof |’ 
loving painstaking.” 

“But, Aunt Lucy, I do hate to wear 
made-over things. I like new frecks.” 

“I sometimes wish,” said her aunt, | 
“that little girls could be as easily made 
over as dresses.” 

‘Oh, Aunt Lucy!’ laughed Lulu. 
“Making over a little girl! Whoever 
heard of such a thing?’ 

“It has been done,” said Aunt Lucy. 
“It might be done oftener if mothers 
and aunts had the doing of it—although 
it is by no means so easy a thing todoas 
to make over a dress.” 

“But how do they do it, auntie? How 
would you do it if you were going to?” 

“Well, I should look well overthelittle 
girl—the old little girl, you knew, to see 
how good the stuff might be. In one 
little girl,” smiling at Lulu, “I think 1} 
should find some pretty good things to go | 
on. It would be a mixed goods, woven | 
one way of a pleasant disposition, the | 


rhe Lawton Simplex 
o> | Printer 


saves time 
~ and labor; 
money too--: 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. * Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


CauTion.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted 


Y LAWTON & CO.., 20 Vesey St., New York 


Illinois Central R. R, 


___ 


Homeseekers’ 
EXCURSIONS 


at the low rate of 


(NE FARE rowna i%ip PLUS $2.00 


Anopportunity to visitand 
investigate the merits cf the 
excellent farm lands for sale 
in Iowa at reasonable rates, 


other of a strong thread of perfect: hon- 
esty, shot through with some littlesilken | 
threads of cheerfulness, willingness to! 


help, with a good, large polka dot of 
obedience.” 

Lulu laughed. 

“I should expect to find some ugly, 
little tears, made by outbreaks of bad 
temper and failure in duties at home and 
school.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Lulu. 

“Also, some spots and stains left by 
ugly, hateful words. 

Lulu shook her head mournfully. 

“But,” said Aunt Lucy, ‘{ shouldn’t 
expect to find any of the dreadful stains 
left bya lie or by an act of deliberate de- 
ception or disobedience.” 

“I hope not,” said Lulu. 

‘Well, there is my stuff. I should try 
to cut away entirely the tears, or mend 
them so carefully that no one could ever 
see them. For this I should usea thread 
woven of patience andsweet temper and 
industry.” 

‘-Go on, auntie.” 

‘To take out the spots, I should try to 
find an erasive soap made of self-control 
and loving kindness. Then, yousee, I 
should be ready to do my cutting out.” 

‘‘Where would you get your pattern, 
auntie!” 

‘‘Oh, my dearie, I would strive to fol- 
low the pattern left by our Lord and 
Master.” 

“I guess you'd make a good little girl 
of it, auntie, said Lulu, soberly. 

‘-When I thought I bad it soit would 
do pretty well,’ said Aunt Lucy, smiling 
again, “I should look after the trim- 
mings.” 

‘What would they be?” 

“Oh, I had some to begin with. There 
were some rtffles cf sweet, pleasant 
words. ‘There was some lace of smiles 
and dimples and sweet songs, 
were some silken bows, made of very 
loving impulses to be sweetly and ten- 
derly helpful to those who were sick or 
in trouble.” 

Lulu drew a long breath. 

‘You'd have avery good made-over 
little girl, 1 think,” she said. 

“But the trouble is, dear, that I can’t 
do the making over. That can only be 
done by the little girl herself—by slow, 
earnest effort; by striving with all her 
heart to cast out ot herself all that is 
evil, and making to growin herself all 
that is sweet and lovely and Christlixe. 
And when we know that she will have, 
for the asking, all the help of her great 
Example and Savior, how can she fail?’ 
—Exchauge. 


THROAT DISEASES commence with a Cough, 
Cold, or Sore Throat. ¢ 
Troches” give immediate and sure relief. 


There | 


and those of fine quality for 
| sale in Minnehaha and Lake 
i Counties, S. D.; or to visit other desirable farm- 
jing regions West and Southwest. Tickets at the 
above rates on sale from stations cn Illinois Cen- 
{tral in Iowa east of Cedar Falls, and in Illinois 
!and Wisconsin, to all points on its lines west of 
, and including lowa Falls, also to all other points 
; within authorized territory in Northwest and 
» Southwest, on Ap.il 7th and 2ist, and May sth, 
| 1896. For information as to the country reached 
by these excursions, address, at Manchester, Ta.; 

J. F. Merry, A. G. P. A., I. C. R. R. 
Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 


ley Railroads, except 


Memphis and New Orleans, from stations in 
Iowa, Alden to Sioux City, inclusive, on April 
6th and zoth, and May 4th; from stations Iowa 
Falls to Cairo, inclusive, oa April ;th and 2ist, 
and May sth. For acopy of the Southern Home- 
sec ker’s Guide, describing the agricultural ad- 
vantages of the country traversed by the above. 
mentioned roads, address, at Manchester, lowa, 
J. F. Merry, Assistant General Passenger Agent. 
For information in regard to Railroad Lands in 
Southern Illinois, and in the famcus Yazoo Val- 
ley of Mississippi, address, at Chicago, E. P. 
Skene, Land Commissioner I. C, R. R. 


Homesecekers’ Excur- 
sions to all stations south 
of Cairo on the line of the 
Illinois Central and the 


___ 


Tickets at the above rates on sale only on 
dates quoted For further particulars apply to 
your local ticket agent, or address A. H. Han- 
son, General Passenger Agent, Illinois Central 


Railroad, Chicago. 


————_—_——————eeO7O_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD, 


the shortest line from Chicago to New York 
{and Boston via Fort Wayne, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo, operates a perfect passenger equip- 
ment with a first-class roadbed and an ex- 
ceptional service of Wagner Sleeping and 
Buffet Cars. Rates always the lowest. For 
‘information as to rates, time of trains, etc., 
| call on or address J. Y. Calahan, Gen’l 
! Agent, Chicago, Ill. No. so. 


J ere 
: HOME SEEKERS EXCURSIONS. 


In order to give everyone an opportunity 
to see the Western Country and enable the 
home seekers to secure a home in time to 
; commence work for the season of 1896, the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R'’y has ar- 
| Tanged to run a Series of four home seekers’ 
baxcuaions to various points in the West, 
4 North-West, and South-West on the follow- 

ing dates: March 10, April 7 and 21, and 

ay 5, at the low rate of two dollars more 
than ONE FARE for the roundtrip. Tickets 
will be good for return on any Tuesday or 

Friday within twenty-one days from date of 

sale. For rates, time of trains. and further 
details apply to any coupon ticket agent in 
{the East or South, or address F. A. Miller, 
| Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chi 


| cago, Ill. 
Dyspepsia! New Cure! 


A new and positive cure has been discovered in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. So greatis the faith of the proprietors 
that it will cure any form ef Dyspepsia or Indigestion, that 
they willsend afree trial package toany sufferer, ull- 


“Brown's Bronchial sized package sold by all druggists at 5octs. Address, 


; F.A. STUART CO., Marshall, Mich. 


THE LIVITED FAST EXPRESS 
TRAIN 


leaving Chicago daily at 1:30 P. M. via the 
Nickel Plate Road, arriving at New York 
City the following evening at 6:30and Boston 
at 8:45, 1s unrivaled, peerless, and incom- 
parable for speed, comfort, and safety, with 
rates that are as low as the lowest. Trains 
consisting of baggage cars, br ffet, sleeping, 
and elegant day coaches, lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, and with all modern im- 
provements, are run through without change 
from Chicago to New York, with through 
cars to Boston. J. Y. Calahan, Gen 1 Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


No more round shoulders. ‘The habit of 
stooping, which causes hollow chest and 
round shoulders, is prevented by wealing 
the Knickerbocker Shoulder Braces. Sold 
by Druggists, Surgical Appliance stores, 
general stores, etc., thoughout this conti- 
nent and abroad. See advertisement. 


Ir 1s not often in these times of close busi- 
ness competition that one secures something 
of value for nothing, but The Agricultural 
Fpitomist offers a single year’s puvecriey 
to that paper and 25 packets of flower seeds 
for the 1idicuously small sum of 50 cents. 
The usual price at any store in the land for 
flower seeds is 10 cents per packet, which 
means that for an investment ofa half dollar 
you get $3 coin returr—fz2 50 worth of flower 
seeds and The Agricultural Epitomist (50 
cents) for one year. 


PureLe and Gold, Black and Gold, Blue 
ana Gold—fancy runs riot among the mag- 
nificent colors which have heretofore char- 
acterized the Pansy. It has seemed as if 
there could be no more worlds for the Pansy 
Specialist to conquer, but Vaughans new 
catalogue, just issued from their stores 10 
New York and Chicago, has added to the 
long list Pansies in varied sbades of red: 
This new class opens wide the door to great 
possibilities in the Pansy World. 


k 
TuE Telephone Number of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate 
Road), has been changed to Main 4389, in- 
stead of Main 380, as heretofore, No. 53: 


FOR ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 

The “North-Western Limited,” sump- 
tucusly equipped with br ffet, smoking, and 
library cars, regular and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, and luxurious dining cars, leaves 
Chicago via the North-Western Line (Chi- 
cago & North-Western R’y) at 6:30 P. M. 
daily, and arrives at destination eatly the 
following morning. All principal ticket 
agents sell tickets via this popular route. __ 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS TO CALIFORNIA.™ 


In addition to its regular daily tourist 
sleepipg-car service to California, the Chi- 
cago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
is now running personally conducted excur- 
sions, leaving Chicago every Thursday, after 
arrival of through trains from the East. 
These excursions are accompanied through 
to San Francisco and Los Angeles by ex- 
perienced conductors; and low fates, pic- 
turesque route, quickest time, and the best 
of attention,are among the advantages which 
they offer. Ask your nearest ticket agent 
for full particulars, or write to W. B. Knis- 
kern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North-West- 
ern Ry., Chicago, Ill. 


CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


On March ro and April 7, 1896, the North- 
Western Line (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) will sell Home Seekers’ excursion tick- 
ets at very low rates to a large number of 
points in Northern Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Northwestern Iowa, Western Minnesote, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
including the famous Black Hills district. 
For full information apply to ticket agents 
of connecting lines, or address W. B. Knis- 
kern, G. P. & T, A., Chicago, Il. 


For the information of its patrors, and to 
all concerned, the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate Road) wishes to 
advise that the Telephone Number of its 
Chicago City Ticket Office at No 111 Adams 
St., has been changed to Main 3389, instead 
of Main 389, as formerly, and will be pleased 
to give prompt attention to all business 
through that medium. No. 54. 


Seen nn TEE EIEN stEIISIInnSAa Sanaa 


From Trexas.—"I have always teken THE 
Livinc CHURCH, not because I always agree 
with it, but because it is to me the one 
Church paper which has the courege of its 
convictions.” 
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Not a Patent 


Medicin 


Dyspepsia 


is largely of nervous origin, showing 
exhaustion of the nerve centres. 
Hence the value of a nerve tonic, 
and especially of one containing 


phosphorus, to reach the brain and 
spinal cord. 
physicians 
scribing 


Freligh’s Tonic 


Over forty thousand 
are successfully pre- 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant, 


in such cases, and relief is almost 


s. All druggists. 

Sample by 
pamphlet, full 
to any 


Descriptive 
testimonials, etc., mailed 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manuf ring Chemists 
106-108 Futon STREET, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle, 


Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—it sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s;, take 


no other. Sold everywhere, 
or by mail 10 cents. C.S. DENT 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


Try Dent’s Toothache Gum. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by my INVISIBLE Tubular Cushions. Have helpe. 


0 EA more to goo ing than all other de 


vices combined. Whispers d. Help ears as glasses 
doeyes. F. Mlacox. 858 B’dway,.N-Y Bookof proofs FREE 


' No time lost with 
Quick WHITMAN’S 
é ity the best. Put up¥ 
in pound and half- 
< pound tins. 
Ou Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son, 


CHOCOLATE. 4% 


Taste, flavor and qual]- 


INSTANTANEOUS &% 
Sole Mfrs. Philadelphia 


REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS 
preakfast Cocoa, absolutely Bure, deliciogs, nutritious 
d ] R § Rootbeer is a health promoter. It 
k is made from delicieus roots, herbs, 
ert ROOTBEER 


and berries. Be sure you 
ES’ 
KNICKERBOCKE 


get the genuine HIR 


s 
/ No more round shoulders. Shoulder \ 

=) Brace and Suspender combined. 4 Or 

oygs Easily adjusted. Worn with Cn 

ity” Sa comfort. Sizes for men, { 
i =e rN women, boysand girls. (yg 
N <5) Sold by druggists, ap- Kir Ns 
wy pliance stores, general WD 7 


stores,&c. By mail $1 per pair($1.50 sino | 


Send chest measure around body under fete 
Circulars free. Address ff \s p 
3RACE CO., EASTON, PENN,, U.S. A. 


Ss ; arms, 
KNICKERBOCKER F 


WALTER B. SAYLER, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 


Woom 916,171 LaSalle St. 
New YorkLife Building, + CHICAGO II. 


\ Patton & Fisher, 
A Architects, 
ah * 50 Montauk Block, 
116 MonroeSt., 


CHICAGO. 


==> The STAR LOCK PROTECTOR will 
make any door lock absolutely BURGLAR PROOF; Itis 
adjustable, fits any knob or key, cannot get out of order 
and lasts a lifetime. Agents send x5 cts. for sample. 


Alfred Mfg. Works, Chicago, Ill 


Flowers for Hume Culture 


The little musk plant is a hardy perenni- 
al, and onze installed in a chosen locality it 
goes on, yearafter year, loadingthe atmos 
phere of all the region round about with the 
subtle aroma of its peculiar fragrance. The 
only peculiarity in the culture of the musk 
plant is that it should be kept damp. It 
will grow wellin a shady place, where the 
sun seldom or never comes. It has a small, 
light yellow flower. 

Another hardy annual, having a place re- 
culiarly its own, isthe nasturtium. These, 
with their rich and abundant flowering,hand- 
some leaf growth and persistent habits, are 
well adapted for rock work, banks, trellis, or 
rustic work; while the more dwarf varieties 
may be grown in beds, giving a rich and 
pleasing effect. There are uumerous colors, 
all strong and showy, and the effect is good 
whether they are grown either single or in- 
termingled. 

Anassortment of hardy plants, annuals 
and psrennials, should be supplemented by a 
few shrubs and vines, the locatious for 
which will be readily suggested by a 
thoughtful survey of such premises as one 
may have. Owing to the uncertain and 
often severe winter weather of New England 
and the northern States of our country fur- 
ther West, spring is the best time for plant- 
ing these, as they are sometimes killed by 
the severe weather when planted in the fall. 
There are so many of these shrubsand vines 
adapted for every situation, that it would 
be impossible to give a full list, but the 
names and leading characteristics cf a few 
may be bric fly given. 

A charming shrub, on account. of the 
sweetness of its flowers, isthe daphne cnzor- 
ium, commonly known asspurge laurel. It 
is an evergreen, of very modest proportions, 
rarely growing more than a ‘footin height. 
It has small leaves, of a dull grayish green. 
The flowers are pinkin color, are borne in 
small clusters at the end of each branch,ana 
have apeculiarly delightful fragrance. The 
shrub has the marked peculiarity of blos- 
soming twice each season—May and August 
being the favored months, though a scatter- 
ing of bloom is likely to exist all through 


thesummer. This daphne will frequently, 


live through the winter without much pro- 
tection, perhaps without any; buta sure 
way to keep it always at its best is thus de- 
scribed: ‘*Tie the plant into a small com- 
pass, and cover with a headless barrei. 
Fill the barrel with dry leaves, pressed full, 
and cover with boards, on which some large 
stones should be placed.” When spring 
weather comes, the little shrub will be found 
bright and strong, ready for a vigorous sea- 
son’s work. Thisisa good way of treating 
any shrub or bush not wholly hardy. 

The altheais well known, and is one of 
the most charming <«f bushes; but it needs 
room to display its large, handsome flowers 
to the best advantage. Itis perfectly hardy, 
and should stand in the open, as it does not 
fit acorner, as a smaller shrub might do. 
The flowers are either red, purple, or white, 
anda large bush in full_bloom, or better, 
several bushes of different colors, give a 
fine ¢ ffect. 

The honeysuckle and clematis, the Virgin- 
ia creeper, and the various ivies are favor- 
ites, require little care or attention except 
in a general way, and may be used to adorn 
“waste places” wherever their presence 
would addacharm. And why should tnere 
be waste and unsightly places about any ot 
our homes, when the means for making 
them beautiful and charming are so near tu 
all our hands? A little care, a little thought, 
the investment of a little sum which might 
easily be squandered ten times over on that 
which would harm rather than help—ths : 
on the part of the dweller, and the work of 
nature, ordzined from the beginning, will do 
the rest; bringing, «s surely as it brings 
seed time and harvest, the season of bloom 
and the hours of brightness; the perfumes 
which delight the senses, and the cheer 
which lighters the soul —Good Housekeeping. 
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FOR NERVOUS PROSTRA TION 
—___ USE HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. C. C. ABERNATHY, Pulaski, Tenn., says: 
“T have used it in many cases of nervous 
prostration and atonic dyspepsia, and it has 
rarely failed to tone up the wegkened ner 
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, Yous system and imprcve the digestion.” 


. March 21, 1896 
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q \\ Out of sorts 
( NEA, —and no wonder. Think of the con- 


dition of those poor women who have 

to wash clothes and clean house in 

the old-fashioned way. They're 

tired, vexed, discouraged, out 

of sorts, with aching backs 
and aching hearts. 

They must be out of 
their wits. Why don't 
they use Pearline? That 
is what every woman who 
values her health and strength 
is coming to. And they’re coming 
to it now, faster than ever. Every day, Pearline’s fame 
grows and its patrons increase in number. Hundreds of 
millions of packages have been used by. bright women who 
want to make washing easy. 
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(OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION» 
of ZO ROSES FOR S fl, ERERAI? 


e BY MAIL 


The Roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 inches 
_, high, and will bloom freely this Summer, either in pots or planted 
@  inyard. They are hardy ever-bloomers. Please examine the below 
)@ list of 20 choice fragrant monthly Roses, and see if you can dupli- 
Fey \ cate them anywhere for an amount so smallas #1. Theyare nearly 
all new kinds. We guarantee them to reach you in good condition, 
We also GUARANTEE THEM TO BE THE BEST DOLLAR’S 
WORTH OF ROSES YOU EVER PURCHASED. 
Augusta Victoria, pure white, always in bloom. Champion 
ofthe World, (New) rich bright pink, finest rose grown. Star of 
Gold, the queen of all yellow roses. Marion Dingee, richest velvty 
1 } : crimson in clusters. Colthilde Soupert, everybody’s favorite, always in 
NS : x bloom. Bridesmaid, rich pink, none better. Pearl ofthe Gardens, deep 
olden yellow. Scarlet Bedder, the richest of all red roses. Senator Me- 
aughton, lovely canary yellow. Sunset, yellow, highly colored. Franciska 
Kruger, coppery yellow and peach, Marie Guillot, the greatest of all pure white 
roses. Duchess de Brabant, amber rose, tinged apricot yellow. Madame Camille, 
beautifulsalmon and rosy flesh. Grace Darling, clear maroon red passing to lake, 
elegant. Catherine Mermet, everybody’s favorite. Md. de Watteville, rosy blush, 
bordered deep crimson, Rheingold, beautiful shades of saffron and tan. Md. 
Welche, amber yellow, tinged with copper and orange. Md. Moste, immense large 
double pure white, very fragrant. 
THEIR OWN We will also send our Iron Clad Collection of 14 Hardy Roses, all different 
ROOTS. ° colors, 81. Try a set. 20 Chrysanthemums, all prize winners, $1. 16 Gera- 
niums, double and single flowered, and scented, #1. 15 choice Begonias, differ- 
ent kinds, 1. 40 packets choice Flower Seeds, all different kinds, #1. Our handsome, illustrated Oatalogue, de- 
scribing above Roses, Plants and all Seeds, mailed for 10 cts. stamps. Don’t place your order before seeing our prices 
CAN SAVE you MONEY. We have large two year old roses for immediate effect. Liberal premiums to club 
raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants free. We are the LARGEST OSE GROWERS IN aia WORLD, Our 
sales of Rose Plants alone last season exceeded a million and a half. en you order Roses, Plants and Seeds, you 


Pant ine vers Pest: GOOD & REESE C0., Box103 Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield; Ohio. 


Try us. Address, 
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Do you plant Flower Seeds? 
Do you Grow Flowers? 


' FRESH 


Flower Seeds 


The Best in America 

and we’ve got to make it known in some way—a 

good many people know it well already—but now 

for 1896, to get our ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED"’ 

into the hands of every single Flower Buyer-- 
At. 


We’re Going to Give Awa 
3’ Six Best 
Novelties 


1 Pkt. Giant Japan Morning-glory 
1 Pkt. New Red Pansy : 

1 Pkt. New Yellow Aster 

1 Pkt. Double Sweet Peas 

1 Pkt. Yellow Sweet Peas 

1 Pkt. Verbena—fiery scarlet 


‘These six and the 120-page 
Book for cost of book... . 14¢. 
Send to- 


® We're in CHICAGO and 
NEW YORK—can’t miss us. 

day seven 2-cent stamps and ask for 
the “FLOWER GIRL COoLtRCTTON” 
and the book. Mentionthis paper 


Jb Bareeeet Vaulehan’s Seed Store ssconescrin. ct 


waking OLEDS 


Perfect seed3 grow 
paying crops. Perfect seeds 
are notgrown by chance. Noth- 
ing isever left to chance in grow- 
ing Ferry’s Seeds. Dealers sell 
them everywhere. Write for 


FERRY’S 
SEED ANNUAL 


for 1896. Brimful of valuable 
information about best and news 
est seeds, Free by mail. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ny 
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Dwarf Sweet Pea, Cupid, 
pure white, spreads, forming large mass, but 
only five inches high Send for catalogue. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


NEW SWEET PLA 
“AMERICA’’..15 cts. 
New White, with 
wide carmine blotch 
«Splendid for 
Bouquets... 
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For HOGS, POULTRY, 


_and all fence purposes. 


ANize, 
Ving 


CATALOG FREE. 
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Standard \Every planter wants them, We 
Fencing f sell WARRANTED BEST SEEDS CHEAP 

be, SVHALF REGULAR PRICE. Large pkts. 
of U.S. 42 CTS. Kup. Extras with orders. 


EST BOOK PRINTED. 


Market Gardeners 


ALNEER BROS., 
No. 66 Alneer Bik, Rockford, III. 


~ Thousands of 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Freight 
paid. Take noother. Catalogue free. 
MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


In a world ‘Where Clean 
liness is Next to Godli- 
ness,’’ No Praise is 

too Great for 


H Weekly Record of its 


— The Livi) 


a Church 


$ its Work and its Thought 


Vol. XVIII. No. 52 


Chicago, Saturday, March 28, 1896 Whole No. 909 
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The Rev. Dr. Satterlee has been rector of Calvary 
church since 1882, when he succeeded the Rev. Dr. 
© Washburn. Dr. Satterlee is comparatively a young 
man; he celebrated his fifty-third birthday January 
11th, of this year. New York city is his native town 
and Columbia College his A/ma Mater. He was grad- 
uated from Columbia in 1863 and from the General 
Theological Seminary three years later, in which year 
he was ordained deacon. His first charge was Zion 
church, Wappinger’s Falls, New York, of which he 
was assistant rector and afterwards rector, until he 
came to Calvary church. Therefore, during the thirty 
years of his life as a priest, Dr. Satterlee has had 
only two parishes. Dr. Satterlee’s wife was a Miss 
Churchill, a member of the well known New York 
family; they have two children, Miss Constance Sat- 
terlee and the Rev. Churchill Satterlee. 


Dr. Satterlee is a man of commanding presence, 


reaching voice. Fourteen years ago Union College 


tall, broad shouldered, and endowed with a clear, far- _” ‘The Rev. Dr, Satterlee 


he 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of divinity, 
Dr. Satterlee is a member of the Parochial Missions 
Society, the Church Temperance Society and actively 
interested in all domestic and foreign missions. Dr. 
Satterlee isa tremendous worker and a skillful or- 
ganizer. Calvary church has nearly two thousand 
communicants and the work done in the parish is an 
extensive one, and largely among the poor. It 1s 
Dr. Satterlee’s idea to help the poor without pauper- 
izing them, andto carry this out successfully he de- 
pends upon-the men’s lodging-house and the coffee- 
house and the church wood-cutting mission. Other 
works in connection with Calvary church are the 
Indian Tea Divan; the Olive Tree Inn; the Boys’ 
Club; the Young Men’s Club; chapters of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew and the Girls’ Friendly Society. 

Tas coasecration of the Rev. Dr. Satterlee as Bish- 
op of Washington takes place in Calvary church, New 
York, on the morning of Wednesday, March 2sth, the 
Feast of the Annunciation of the B. V. M. 


“Stands at the head of its class, without ° 


a peer.’’—Christian Work, New York, ° 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
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MR. LOWELL IN ENGLAND MAD ANTHONY WAYNE’S 
By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. VICTORY 


(Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum.) 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
A SPRING FLOOD IN BROAD- ‘ 
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WAY. A Story. BRISEIS 
(Illustrated by W. T. Smedley.) (Illustrated by W. T. Smedley.) 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. - By WILLIAM BLACK. 


CONCLUDING CHAPTERS OF 
JOAN OF ARC, 
(illustrated by F. V. Du Mond.) 
AND 
ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE 
BARREN GROUNDS. 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE 
FOR LIBERTY 
(Illustrated by Caton Woodville.) 

_ By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


A PHASE OF MODERN COL- (Illustrated by Frederic Remington.) 
LEGE LIFE By CASPAR WHITNEY. 
The Christian Associations), 
< by HENRY 1. FOWLER. SHORT STORIES, POEMS, Ete. 
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Prof. E. P. GOULD, 


“A decided advance on all other commentaries." —THE OUTLOOK, 


The International Critical Commentary 


On the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 


Issued under the Editorship of Prot. CHarLes A. Briccs, DD, Prof. S. R. DRIVER, 
D.D., Oxford, and ALFrep PLumme_r, D.D., University College, Durham. 


FUTURE VOLUMES BY A NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED 
Prof. T. K. CHEYNE, Oxford | MARK. By Prof. E. P. Goutp, Divinity 


Union Theol. Sem. 


Prof. FRANCIS BROWN, School, Philadelphia. 8vo, $250, ed. 
Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 
Edinburgh | DEUTERONOMY. By Prof. S. R. 
Pres. W. R. HARPER, — Driver, D.D., Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
Chicago $3.00, wet. 
Prof. C. H. TOY, Harvard ‘“‘Phis I find superior to any other commentary, 


Prof. E. D. BURTON, Chicago in any language, upon Deuteronony.’’—Prof, ED- 
Prof. MARVINR. VINCENT, 


Union Theol. Sem. UDGES. By Prof : ‘ 
Prof. EDWARD L. CURTIS, J Dae ig achis samen 


WARD L. CurTIs, Yale University. 


dover. Crown 8vo, $3.00, eZ. 
“The typographical execution is worthy of the 


Yale 


Prof. A, F, KIRKPATRICK, scholarly character of the contents—and higher 


praise could not be given it,’—Prof. C. H. roy, 


Cambridge | Harvard University. 
Rev. JOHN P. PETERS, 
New York | ROMANS. By Prof. WitttAMm SANDAY 


Prof. R. H. CHARLES, Oxford and Rev. A. C, HerApiaAm, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, $3 00, zeZ. 
Philadelphia ‘‘We do not hesitate tocommend this commentary 
aud. sumetous othars oy ro annan 3he best yet written in EKaglish,”"— 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
B99 9 09099909 39 3999992939222 
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The Living Church 


The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance 


(TO THE CLERGY $1.00.) 


Entered tn the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
matl matter. 


Single copies, Five Cents, on saie at the New 
York Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co,, 
BE. & J. B. Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. 
P, Dutton & Co., and Crothers & Korth, In Chi- 
eago, at Brentano Bros, In Philadelphia, at John 
J. McVey’s, 39 N. 13th st., and Geo, W. Jacobs 
& Co., 103 S. rsth st. In Boston, at Damrell & Up- 
ham’s, 283 Washington st. In Baltimore, at E. 
Allien Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. In Brooklyn, 
at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and Living- 
ston st. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should 
mame not only the new address, but also the old. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring 
to discontinue the paper must remit the amount 
due for the time it has been sent. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed. If 
desired, stamp must be sent. Change of label 
should indicate within two weeks the receipt of 
remittance, 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made hy 
check, except on the banks in the great cities, 
ten cents must be added for exchange. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal 
Union, the price is 12 shillings. To the clergy 8 
shillings. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a 
line, agate measure (14 lines to an inch), without 
apecified position. Notices of Deaths free. Mar- 
riage Notices one dollar. Obituary Notices, 
Resolutions, Appeals, and similar matter, three 
cents a word, prepaid. 

Liberal discounts for continued insertions, 
No advertisement will be counted less than 
five lines. 


The Young Churchman 
FOR EASTER. 


Following our usual custom, THE 
YouNnG CHURCHMAN for Easter will be 
printed in two colors, with a hand- 
some original design ornamenting the 
whole of the first page. Thecontents 
will be the Easter tidings, in poems 
and stories. Last year the Easter 
edition was 


72,000 Copies, 

and we were then unable to fill all 
orders. The price is but one cent per 
copy for any number not less than ten 
to one address. Sunday schools not 
now subscribing regularly, will find 
the Easter YOUNG CHURCHMAN the 
most desirable gift, for a very small 
outlay, that could be provided. Send 
payment with order, if possible. Ad- 
dress 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Just Ready. 18mo, cloth, goc. net. 


NOTES ON THE 
USE OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 


BY THE 
RT. REV. A.C. A.HALL,DD, 
Bishop of Vermont. 
‘Very good, indeed,’’—Southern Churchman. 
‘We have seldom seen such a mass of sancti- 


fied common sense in suco concise form.’’— 
Church Ectectic. 


E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., New York. 


for work to be set this 
season. 


ONUMENT 


And Set in any Part of the United States. 


EXECUTED IN 
GRANITE, STONE, 
AND MARBLE, 


er | OT AMB 


Send for illustrated Handbook. 


59 Carmine St., New York 


JAMES POTT & 


COMPANY, 


EASTER GIFTS FOR 
MEMORIALS. 


Chancel Sets, Bible, Altar 
Services, Prayer Book and 
Hymnal. 


In elegant leather bindings tomatch. Boundin 
Purple or Red. In sets or separately. Prices 
on application. 


PRAYER AND HYMNAL in Combination 
Sets. A pretty set in leather, gilt edge, 75c ; 
postage, sc. Catalogue (ircluding Bibles) 
showing reduced prices, sent free. 


EASTER CARDS FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. foral designs, No. 1. Price, 
$1.00 per 100, No. 2. Cross in silver and 
color, 3c. No. 3. Card with flower in color, 
Cross in silver, 3c. No. 4. Fioral Cross, qc. 
No. 5. Flor 1Cross, 5c. No. 514, Cross with 
Angel He sc. No. 6 Card with Easter 
Bell and verse, 6c. No. 6%. Floral Cross in 
delicate floral designs, 6c. These prices are 
net, postpaid. 

The Cards are larger than usual for the price, 
and specially suited for Sunday school distribu. 
tion. Easter Books and other Cards and Book- 
lets for the season in great variety. 


LUMINOUS EASTER CROSSES. 


Shine distinctly in the dark. Mounted on 
mats, hand-painted by Miss Knaufft. 8x12, 
framed. Price, $2.00. 


Catalogues sent by mail. Special care to orders 
Jrom out of town. 


James Pott & Co., 


114 Fifth Ave., New York. 


aster sos 


BOOKS, 

BOOKLETS. 
A large and carefully selected 
stock from the best makers at 


lowest prices. 


«special Rates to Schools... 


A splendid assortment of Prayer 
Books and Hymnals and Devo- 
tional Books, all suitable for 


Easter gifts. 


Church Book Department, 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 


63 Washington St., Chicago. 


Geo. E. Androvette & Co., 


-- Stained Glass -:- 


27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


COX SONS & VINING 


7o Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Embroidercies and Fabrics 
Clerical Suits, Surplices 
Cassocks, Stoles, Hoods. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, 
and Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, 


REv. WM. B. HAMILTON, REcTor, 
14¢6 Monroe St., Chicago. 


FURNITURE 


Of All Kinds 


FOR 


! Church and Chancei, 


Write for our new cata- 
logue. Special designs 
and prices made on appli- 
eation. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Phoenix M’f’g¢ Co., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


March 28, 1896 


——_— 
1c GOLD: AND 
iC 


VER: SMITHS 
ECCLESIASTICAL ay, 
ART METAL WORKERS\ os 


Before purchasing your 


Easter 
Offerings 


we invite you to inspect 
our display of high grade 


Church 
Goods 


Our metal work cannot 


ur 
Photographs, special | MEMORIAL 3. 
upon application. = = 


designs and estimates 
STATE*JACKSON: Sts: CHICAGO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIALS 
BENJ. SELLERS, 


For to years with Tiffany Glass Company, 
8) BIBLE HOUSE, New York, 9th st. and 4th ave. 


Clergy and others visiting Bible House should 
not failto see exhibit. . 


R. GEISSLER 
CHURCH WORK AND STAINED GLASS, 


124 Clinton Place, between Sth and 6th aves. 
NEW YORK. 
FARRAND & VOTEY, 

HIGH CRADE ORCANS. 


Correspordence Solicited. DETROIT, MICH. 
HENRY PILCHER’S SON’S 


Louisvilie, Ky. 


PIPE ORGANS 


Highest Awards World’s Fair. 


Subscribers 


Wanted! 


The Living Church is now making an attractive 


offer to those who will contribute to this result. 


For One New Subscription, accompanied by two dollars 


in cash, sent direct to this office and not through an agent, 
The Living Church offers either of these standard 


works: 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 


By Conybeare 


and Howson, 


Or, 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


The regular retail price of these books has been $4.50 
each, but by a special arrangement with the publishers the 
foregoing offer is made possible. 


This Should Attract You! 


Che Living Church 


| Rews and Hotes 


‘| ‘HE death of Archdeacon Denison, at the age of 
gI, removes a great figure from the English ec- 
clesiastical world. Frank, outspoken, stubbornly 
persistent, and never recognizing defeat, he wasa 
typical Englishman, of the class which has made 
England great. Enemies of the Faith and of therights 
of the Church found in him an indomitable foe. 
Considerations of expediency never prevailed with 
him, and the endeavors of the prudent rarely pro- 
cured his silence at a critical moment. He was in the 
forefront of the conflict over the Gorham judgment, 
when he appeared as a foremost defender of the 
Church against state aggression. Manning regarded 
him at that time as imprudent, fierce, and violent. 
But he never, like Manning, despaired of the Church. 
If the battle was lost for the time, he did not regard 
the waras ended. Somewhat later the doughty arch- 
deacon was brought to trialon doctrinal charges in- 
volving the Real Presence. On appeal the case came 
to a sudden end through some irregularity, and 
was never decided upon its merits, as was the case 
when Mr. Bennett was arraigned on virtually the same 
charges some time later. These trials, with the final 
triumphant vindication of Catholic doctrine even be- 
fore a questionable tribunal, did much to strengthen 
the cause of faith through the length and breadth of 
’ the English Church. In after years Archdeacon Den- 
ison engaged with all his heart and soul in the long 
conflict, not yet ended, between the secularists and 
Churchmen on the subject of education. His closing 
years brought him some of time’s revenges and he 
found himself appreciated and even admired in quar- 
ters where He might have sought in vain for any sign 
ot approvalin former days. The honors paid him at 
his jubilee not long ago are still fresh in everybody's 
memory. It is well, perhaps, that the faithful servant 
having lived to see his worth recognized by his fel- 
low-men, should have gone to his eternal reward be- 
fore his great age had entirely banished him from 
active service. 


R. W. B. RICHMOND, the distinguished artist 

who has been intrusted with the important 
work of decorating St. Paul’s cathedral, recently gave 
a lecture before the London institution on the work 
’ upon which he is atpresent engaged. He said that he 
had been convinced from the outset that the only way 
in which the decoration could properly be carried out 
was in mosaic. He resolved to adhere strictly to the 
methods of the classical Byzantine period, and to fol- 
low the great masters in accuracy of drawing and no- 
bility in the choice of subjects. An interesting and 
important feature of the work wasthat the whole of it 
had been carried out by English craftsmen. Mr. Rich- 
mond was proud to say that though these craftsmen 
had to be found out and literally taught to work on 
the lines of the Byzantine mosaic builders, they had 
proved the equalof any that Italy or the continent 
could produce. The growing interest which the work- 
men took in their task so soon as they grasped the 
essential principles was very gratifying. They worked 
with the delight of freecraftsmen, unhampered by the 
soul destroying conditions which the commercial con- 
tractor or ‘‘middleman”’ would have imposed ontheir 
labor. Already about a thousand square feet have 
been covered, a space as large as that covered by 
Michael Angelo in the Sistine chapel. It is the larg- 
est piece of work of its kind since the sixteenth cen- 


tury. 


HEN Professor Roentgen announced to the 

world the discovery of cathode rays, their im- 
portance was at once recognized by the scientific 
world. Since that time the brightest minds have been 
at work on the development of the discovery. Among 
the many was Thomas A. Edison, the foremost in- 
ventor of the age. This gentleman has achieved the 
crowning triumph of his career by discovering a com- 
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bination of chemicals which, when applied to a screen 
and used as a foreground, make the human body 
transparent. To do this, the subject is placed be- 
tween the screen and aseries of Crook’s tubes. Ata 
stipulated distance from the light, the skeleton is 
plainly seen, and when the subject is placed at a 
greater distance, the muscular and nervous system 
can be read as plainly as a book. It does not require 
a great mind to grasp the importance of this discovery. 
It means nothing more or less than a revolution of 
methods now used in the practice of surgery. Another 
investigator has learned that the curiousrays possess 
properties not dreamed of by theirinventor. Exper- 
iments have demonstrated that, for instance, the in- 
terior of a human skullis heated by the penetration. 
This opens another wide field of possibilities, and it 
is now being demonstrated whether or not, in the 
treatment ot diseases, the rays can be impregnated 
with chemical properties and applied directly to an 
afflicted part, instead of administering remedies inter- 
nally. 


HE English expedition to the Soudan is the 
latest topic to excite international attention. 
The precise excuse for it is somewhat obscure, but 
the real reasons may easily be conjectured. England 
takes advantage of the approval of the Driebund to 
make aforward movement which may greatly enhance 
her prestige and power, and incidentally, by ap- 
proaching the borders of Abyssinia, creates a diver- 
sion in favor of Italy. Austria, irritated by the re- 
cent increase of Russian influence in Bulgaria, seems 
to have come to an understanding with England as 
against Cossack aggression in the Balkans. Italy is, 
of course, glad to receive the aid which the expedition 
willgive. Itis not soclear why Germany should also 
lend her approval to this onward movement of Eng- 
gland,so soon after the violent exhibition of anti-Eng- 
lish feeling in Berlin, but the explanation may be found 
in hostility to France. since it is the French who feel 
their interests most affected by the course of affairsin 
Egypt, If the expedition is successful few can doubt 
that it will result in making the English occupation 
of Egypt and the Soudan a permanent factor, and that 
would mean a great expansion of English power and 
prestige. No impartial observer can fail to be 
convinced that to break the power of the Mahdi can 
be other than a blessing to the world, since, not to 
speak of the cruel fanaticism which now reigns su- 
preme in the Soudan, it is the centre of the barbarous 
slave trade with allits attendant horrors. That the 
enterprise upon which England is embarking is one 
of great difficulty and peril is well unerstood. It is to 
be supposed that Lord Salisbury has counted the cost. 
Meanwhile the wretched Armenians are left to their 
fate. 


T is possible that the understanding between Eng. 

landjandthe Driebund whichstands behind the new 
movement in Egypt may ultimately work for the ben- 
efit of the Armenians, if there are any of that un- 
happy people still left, by the time the slow processes 
of international diplomacy have led to some satisfac- 
tory scheme of intervention. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
having exposed himself to the derision of all intelli- 
gent people by declaring that‘ the Sultan’s misfor- 
tunes would make an angel weep,” has been met by 
the statements of Mr. Curzon in the House of Com- 
mons, who, speaking for the government, confirmed 
the latest reports which have come from Turkey of 
the steady continuance of the policy of extermination 
with all the attendant circumstances of atrccity and 
horror. Special instructions had lately been issued to 
the British consuls to report all such cases. He added 
that representations were constantly being made upon 
these matters tothe Sultan’s government. This has 
been taken as signifying the intention to developa 
stronger policy in that quarter before long. Every 
one possessed of reason and commen sense, knows 
that the Sultan will accept any number of ‘‘represen- 
tations” with perfect serenity, so long as he knows 
that they are not likely to be backed up by armed 


force. With him, as with all savages, that is the only 
intelligible argument. Appeals to his humanity seem 
to him simply evidences of weakness. Of course the 
diplomatists know this better than anybody else, but 
to talk of such appeals as though they were of some 
kind of importance is part of the old system on which 
the world has been so long governed, It is, however, 
an obsolete system since at the present period no one 
is any longer deceived. But if Mr. Curzon’s expres- 
sions indicate more vigorous intentions in the back- 
ground, the farce can be forgiven. 


CCORDING to statistics recently published, the 

Church congregations in Scotland number, in- 
cluding missions, 315. The ‘‘membership” rose during 
the past year from gg 971 to 103,291, and the commun- 
icants from 39,664 to 40,805. We are left somewhat in 
the dark as to what constitutes ‘‘membership,” but we 
are assured that the total of members here given is far 
from comprising all the adherents of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland. In Glasgow, for example, it is 
stated that a recent careful inquiry as to the probable 
number of Church people, resulted in the conclusion 
that the total of those who considered themselves as 
coming under that head was from 48,000 to 50,000. But 
the official statistics give only 13 000. There is some- 
thing not quite satisfactory in this. If three fourths of 
the Church people in such acity as Glasgow are mere- 
ly nominal or indifferent or ‘‘lapsed,” it would seem 
that the hold of the Church upon its members must be 
curiously ineffective, and that some radical reform in 
organization or working methods is imperatively 
needed. 


SHELTER home for boys has been opened in 

south London, under the auspices of the Church 
of England Temperance Society. It is connected 
with the South London Police Court Mission of that 
society, and fills a want which has long been felt in 
that district. London magistrates, it seems, often ask 
the city missionaries to take charge of lads rather 
than commit them to prison, and the missionaries are 
at a loss what to do with them, so long as there is no 
house in which they can be placed. There is an open- 
ing for this kind of missionary enterprise in such a 
city as Chicago, where at present boys and youths are 
committed to the Bridewell along with many hardened 
criminals, and come out much further advanced in 
vice than when they were sent there. So far the city 
council has refused to do anything to remedy this 
condition of things. But far better than any official 
method of dealing with it, would be the establishnient 
ot shelters through private benevolence, where sympa- 
thetic Christian influences might be brought to bear, 
and relations established with the boys which might 
follow them ont into the world, and aid them in living 
honest lives. 


this year on the sacred plains of Elis, after be- 
ing suspended for a matter of fifteen centuries. We 
are told that, while boxing and chariot racing are 
ruled out, and such modern games as lawn tennis and 
bicycling, will be introduced, in all other respects the 
festival will conform as nearly as possible to that of 
ancient Greece. The olive crown, as of old, will be 
the prize of victory, and will be placed upon each suc- 
cessful contestant’s head by the King of Greece him- 
self. According tothe old rules of the festival, none 
but Greeks were permitted to take part, but apparent- 
ly that restriction is now removed, since we are told 
that the Boston Athletic Club and also the Princeton 
University Athletic Club have sent representatives to 
contend for the coveted olive crown. Anciently there 
were also contests in poetry, music, and oratory; and 
philosophers, historians, and poets read their latest 
productions. We do not know whether these intellec- 
tual features are to have place in the modern pro- 
gramme. Though we imagine the ancients might fail 
to recognize their famous festival under the condi- 
tions of these later times, nevertheless the experiment 
isan interesting one and worthy of all encouragement, 


le ancient Olympian games are to be celebrated 
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New York City 


A new mission is to be established by St. James’ church 
in the early autumn. 

At the church of the Holy Cross, the Rev. J. O. S. Hunt- 
ington, O. H. C., conducted a retreat on Thursday, March 
19th, 

At the church of the Reconciliation, the Rev. Jas. G. 
Lewis, vicar, a son of the Bishop of Michigan, Mr. Thos. F. 
Davies, Jr., has become lay-reader. 

At the church of the Incarnation, the new rector, the 
Rev. Wm. S. Grosvenor, is to establish a vested choir of 
men and boys in the spring. 

At Trinity chapel, the vicar, the Rev. Dr. W. H. Vibbert, 
has recovered from his illness and is actively engaged in 
his Lenten duties. 

At the church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Rev. Thomas P. 
Hughes, D.D., rector, the Bishop made his visitation on 
the evening of Thursday, March 19th, and administered 
the rite of Confirmation. 

At St. Agnes’ chapel, the Rev. Dr. Bradley, vicar, the 
Bible readings for women by Miss Smiley, upon the Par- 
ables, are meeting with great success, and attract deeply 
interested congregations. 

On Mid Lent Sunday the Rev. Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, 
Bishop-elect of Washington, preached his farewell sermon 
at Calvary church. On Passion Sunday the services were 
conducted by the Bishop of Kentucky. 


Brother Hugh, of the Brothers of the Church, later re- 
organized as the Community of St. Benedict, has, at his 
own request, been released from his Brotherhood vows by 
Bishop Potter. Resuming his own name, Mr. Russell 
Whitcomb will return to active work among the poor. 


At the church of the Ascension, Bishop Potter made his 
annual visitation on the morning of Mid-Lent Sunday and 
confirmed a class of 28 persons presented by the rector, the 
Rev. Percy S. Grant. The class consisted of 10 males and 
18 females. 


The new rector of the church of the Epiphany, the Rey. 
Joseph Hutcheson, is a graduate of the Divinity School at 
Cambridge, Mass., where he took his degree five yearsago. 
He has since been curate of St. John’s church, Providence, 
R.I. He is expected to enter upon his new duties soon 
after Easter. 


The lectures by Mr. Silas McBee on Church architecture, 
which have just begun, are notable for his forcible advo- 
cacy of the retention of the Gothic style of architecture, as 
essentially Christian and Churchly, as against certain re- 
cent fads for the introduction of alien styles, and even 
heathen classic or Romanist styles, into church building. 


At St. James’ church, the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, rec- 
tor, the Bishop has recently confirmed a class of 78 persons, 
including members from the church and mission. All but 
two immediately became communicants. Dr. Warren has 
entered ton the tenth year of his active work in this city. 
He is now providing lectures on social reform to stir his 
congregation at St. James’ in wider labors for the poorer 
classes of the community. 


A day nursery has been opened in connection with the 
Pro-Cathedral chapelin Stanton st. A community house, 
with deaconesses in charge, will be the centre of the work. 
To this place the already organized Memorial Day Nursery, 
formerly located in E. 23rd st., has been transferred, and 
will have a new board of managers, consisting of a number 
of ladies. Bishop Potter has formally inaugurated the 
work. The quarters are attractive and freshly fitted up. 


At St. Bartholomew’s church, Bishop Potter administered 
Confirmation toa class presented by the rector, the Rev. 
Dr. David H. Greer, on the morning of Passion Sunday, 
March 22nd. At St. Bartholomew’s parish house, Mr. Wm. 
E. Knight has been appointed manager of the loan bureau. 
An effort is to be made to put this useful branch of activi- 
ty on a basis that will be self-supporting. 


At the ncon services for business men at old Trinity 
church, conducted by the Rev. W. Hay Aitken, and al- 
ready referred to in these columns, the congregations 
crowded the church, and this notwithstanding some of the 
severest weather known during the present winter. Dur- 
ing the current week, the special preachers have been: 
Monday, the Rev. Dr. Steele; Tuesday, the Rev. Arthur 
Ritchie; Wednesday, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix; Thursday, 
the Rev. Dr. W. H. Vibbert; Friday, the Rev. Dr. D. Par- 
ker Morgan; Saturday, the Rev. Dr. G. H. S. Walpole. 


During the current week examinations for the candidates 
for Holy Orders of the diocese of New York, have been 
conducted at the See House, in Lafayette Place. A new 
feature was the test upon prescribed text books, a list of 
which was given by Bishop Potter some time ago, to all 
his candidates. The examiners forthis year arethe Ven. 
Archdeacons Tiffany and Burgess, the Bishop’s chaplain, 
the Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, and the secretary of the dio- 
cesan convention, the Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Harris. There 
were 20 candidates for the examination. 


Mr. Joseph Philip Jardine, an old resident of this city, 
and for many years a member of the organ manufacturing 
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firm of Geo. Jardine & Son, died suddenly on Friday,March 
13th. He was born in London, Englard, Oct. 11th, 1832, 
and was brought to America by his father who founded 
the organ manufactory, and at whose death he became a 
member of the firm. He served in the Rebellion. The 
funeral took place at the church of the Epiphany, March 
17th, and the remains were given a military escort of the 
22nd regiment, to Trinity Cemetery, where the burial took 
place. Byastrange coincidence, Mr. Edward G. Jardine, 
another member of this well-known firm, died on Sunday, 
March rsth. The funeral took place Wednesday, March 
18th, at the church of All Angels. 


The southwest wing of St. Luke’s Hospital, called the 
Norrie pavilion, in honor of Mr. Gordon Norrie, long the 
treasurer ot the institution, was opered for patients Mon- 
day, March 16th. The pavilion contains 150 beds, and will 
be devoted exclusively to male patients. It is six stories 
high with elevators and a circular stairway in the centre, 
and, like the other departments of the hospital, is fitted 
up with all modern sanitary appliances. The floors are of 
mosaic and hardwood, the walls are tiled, and each floor 
iscompletein all its appointments, and independent of 
the others. Several weeks ago all the beds were engaged, 
and a number of the patients arrived during last week. 
The Norrie pavilion is the third of the group of six build- 
ings which are to comprise the entire institution when 
completed. The Muhlenberg building and the two east 
wings are approaching completion, and will be ready for 
occupancy in the course of a few weeks. There were no 
ceremonies connected with the openiag of the Norrie pav- 
ilion, the board of trustees having decided to have the for- 
mal dedication of the hospital later in the spring. 


At a regular meeting of the trustees of Barnard College 
held on Friday afternoon, March 2oth, Mr. Silas B. Brown- 
ell presided. Among those present were Mrs. Seth Low, 
Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. James Talcott, Miss Alice 
Williams, Mr. Geo. A. Plympton, and the dean of the col- 
lege, Miss Emily J. Smith. Almost the entire time of the 
meeting, which lasted two hours, was occupied in the dis- 
cussion of the plans for the new building of the college 
which is to be erected at 119th st., and the boulevard, ex- 
terding to 120th st., and Clermont ave. This site is close 
to that of Columbia University. The detailed plans were 
submitted by the architects, Lamb & Rich, and were 
found entirely satisfactory, and accepted substantially as 
they stood. Mr. Rich was requested to prepare a small 
book with several cuts, illustrative of the exterior and in- 
terior of the building. When this is done, the designs will 
be made public. The entire cost of the building when 
finished, is expected to be fully $500,000, but only the por- 
tion most needed will be erected at present. Work will be 
begun as soon as a few ininor details have been arranged. 
The only other business done at the meeting was the elec- 
tion of Mr. Edward W. Sheldon to fill a vacancy in the 
board of trustees, and the election of Miss Mabel Slade, 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, Mrs. Peters, and Miss Susan 
Travers, as associate members of the college. 


Philadelphia 


Confirmations reported: St. Elizabeth’s, 27; Zion, 27; 
St. Barnabas’, Haddington, 10; Annunciation, 14; All Souls’ 
for the deaf, 12; St. Stephen’s, Wissahickon, 26; Evange- 
lists’, 13; St. Paul’s, Aramingo, 19; Christ, Germantown, 
23; Grace, Mt. Airy, 14; Holy Apostles’ (including an in. 
valid in private), 50; total, 235. 

The congregation of the church of the Epiphany, the 
Rev. Dr. T. A. Tidball, rector, occupied the building of the 
Tabernacle Baptist church for the first time on Sunday, 
isthinst. The trustees of that organization, perceiving the 
dilemma of the Epiphany people, very generously offered 
them the use of that edifice until the property is sold, and 
withal free of any rental. 

The 27th annual report of the Home for the Homeless, 
just issued, shows that during the past year 1,108 lodgings 
were furnished to 90 women and children, 8,384 meals given 
to those living permanently in the Home, 2,705 to those 
temporarily there, 2,078 to those who came in for a meal, 
and 812 toinvalids. Friday, 13th inst., was named as do- 
nation day, when a goodly supply of groceries, provisions, 
and money was received from the charitably disposed. 


The 14th aunual report of the board of managers of the 
Sheltering Arms has recently been issued. During 1895 
there were admitted to the benefits of this gracious institu- 
tion, 125 women with babes, and 38 foundlings, orphans, 
or motherless children. It is hoped that the interest in the 
Sheltering Arms will increase as the years roll on, for every 
year it experiences an increasing demand upon its work. lt 
is possible that the building will be enlarged in the near 
future, if the funds therefor are forthcoming. 


St. John’s church, Northern Liberties, has just passed its 
80th anniversary. On Tuesday evening, 17th inst., Bishop 
Whitaker confirmed a class of 27 persons, nearly half of 
whom were men. This was the largest class presented in 
40 years, and shows earnest work on the part of the rector, 
the Rev. R. H. Barnes, who, during the past four years, has 
admiaistered the sacrament of Baptism to 189 children and 
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adults, and presented 7o persons for Confirmation. The 
Bishop spoke of the great need of a new Sunday school or 
parish building, and urged the congregation to contribute 
liberally and at once. The address to the class was one 
long to be remembered, and, at the close of the service, 
the majority of those present waited to greet the Bishop 
and renew his acquaintance. 


On Friday evening, zotb inst., at St. Stephen’s church, 
there was an introductory service to the series of Mission 
addresses to be given next week by the Rev. W. Hay M. 
H. Aitken. After Evensong, said by the rector, the Rev. 
Dr. S. D. McConnell, the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Aitken who took as his text St. Luke xi: 23. The ad- 
dress was an earnest one, concluding with an appeal to 
those present to be on Christ’s side, working with Him, 
rather than to be His enemies, working against Him. Mr. 
Aitken commenced his Mission at the church of the Saviour, 
on the 22nd inst., as outlined in our issue of Feb. 15th, and 
is announced as the preacher at the noon-day services at 
St. Stephen’s for the week ending March 28th. 


As a result of the visit to‘‘Chinatown” referredto in THE 
Livinc CHuRCH of last week, the committee has drafted a 
circular which will be presented to a meeting of the cler- 
gy of the diocese to be held in St. James’ church on April 
1gth. The circular states tbat in the locality named, be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,coo Chinamen are accustomed to gatker 
for religious and business purposes. Very little is done 
towards evangelizing the Chinamen in this city. Bothold 
St. Andrew’s and Zion churches hold Sunday schools for 
the Chinese, but they only influence about 2co. It is pro- 
posed to start a mission in their midst, something similar 
to that conducted by St. Bartholomew’s church in New 
York City. Thecost of maintaining such a mission is es- 
timated at $2,000 a year. A provisional committee has been 
appointed and Mr. John P. Rhoads of the Bible House, 70 
Walnut st., has consented to act as treasurer. 2 


The mid-day services at both St. Paul’sand St. Stephen’s 
continue to interest business men and women, the atten- 
dance visibly increasing as the Lenten season advances. 
The location of St. Stephen’s being central and in the 
midst of so many business houses, attracis Jarge cor gre ga- 
tions, the number for the six days ending 14th inst. being 
stated at 5,c95. Old St. Paul’s, situated as itis away from 
the turmoil of trade, has fewer in attendance, and men 
only; 1,075 was the aggregate for the same period. Atthe 
latter, the preachers are different every day, and include 
not only city and country clergymen, but also prominent 
laymen; while at St. Stephen’s a clergy man*officiates the 
first five days of the week, another taking his placeon Sat- 
urday. The Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer of St. Mark’s, gave a 
course of addresses on ‘'Prayer’” auring tte week com- 
mencing oth inst., and the Rev. F. Burgess of St. Asaph’s, 
Bala, begana course of five ‘‘taiks” on ‘Christian Faith” 
on the 16th inst. 


Chicago 


The Rev. H. R. Neely seems to be doing avery accept- 
able work at Rogers Park, and the Lenten services have 
been well attended. 


Trinity church, Highland Paik, has recently keen pre- 
sented with memorial gifts in tke shape of a silver cibori- 
um, a brass processional cross, and an altar desk. 


The Confirmation class at St. Andrew’s, Chicago, has 
made an offering for the purpose of providing a brass font 
crane for the church. 


- A Church school and kindergarten has been opened on 
the West side, in connection with St. Luke’s parish. 


The noon-day Lenten services, held in the Masonic Tem- 
ple, have been conducted during the past week by the 
Rev. W. B. Hamilton, and during the present week by the - 
Rev. John Rouse. The attendance has been uniformly 
large. a 


The annual meeting and festival of the Guild of All 
Souls’, (American brancb), will be held at the church of 
the Ascension on Saturday, April 18th. There will bea 
solemn High Celebration and procession at 11 A. M., with a 
sermon by the Rev. Frederick S. Jewell, Ph.D., rector of 
Portage, Wis. The meeting will follow, and later, a lunch- 
eon for all who care to attend. The guild flourishes in 
Chicago, having three branches, Ascension, St. Luke’s, 
and All Saints’. 


With the increasing choir and improved music of St. 
Chrysostom’s, under the ministrations of the new organist 
and choirmaster, Mr. Martin, came the necessity for a new 
and larger pipe organ, which was recently ordered by the 
music committee from Hook & Hastings, and has just ar- 
tived. It is now being set up, so as to be ready for morn- 
ing service on Palm Sunday. Thisis but one of the maty 
indications of the success of the good work so recently be- 
gun by the Rev. Mr. Snively, and anticipated by the Bish- 
op when he gave permission to occupy the field where St. 
Chrysostom’s was planted and has thrived, until now the — 
services of the Church are crowded with worshipers. The 
rector’s brother, the Rev. Dr. Snively, of Louisville, 
preached at St. Chrysostom’s at the 11 A, M. service, March 
2end, and will also do so on Easter Day. 
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Diocesan News 


Washington, (D. C.) 


The Rev. David Barr, general missionary of the dioceses 
of Maryland and Washington, whose work in this respect 
remains undivided until the conventions in May, is doing 
much to instruct the Church people of Washington in re- 
gard to the position and boundaries of their new diocese, 
as well as in the needs of its missionary field. On Sunday, 
March rst, at St. John’s, and on the following Sunday at St. 
Patl’s, Mr. Barr illustrated his address on diocesan mis- 
Sions by a large and handsome map, provided by the 
Churchmen’s League, showing the District of Columbia 
and the four counties forming the new diocese: Montgom- 
ery, Prince George’s, Charles, and St. Mary's. He pointed 
out the boundaries, the Patuxent on the east, the Potomac 
on the west, describing the natural features, and showing 
the point at the south, in St. Mary’s Co., where the first 
settlement in Maryland was made, mentioning that the 
descendants of Calvert, the leader of the band of Roman 
Catholics who landed there,are all now within this Church. 
Another point of interest is that it was the territory of the 
new diocese that gave to Maryland its first bishop, who 
‘was also the first consecrated in America. The whole 
country is full of memorials of the early days, for within 
it are 12 of the old Colonial churches. The four counties 
are in great part missionary ground, for of the 28 parishes 
outside of the District only 7 are self-supporting. Yet this 
is not through lack of interest in the support of the 
Church. The services are greatly prized—the general mis- 
sionary testifies to the large congregations he finds, many 
people going long distances—but the farmers in Maryland 
are very poor; they have a hard struggle for existence, 

-and must be aided to keep their churches open. It has 
been said that the Churchin Washington has more com- 
municants in proportion to the population than any city in 
the land, but while here the proportion is 1 in 33, in these 
country districts itis 1in 18. Much earnest, self-sacrificing 
work for the colored race is being done in the counties. At 
Aquasco, in Prince George’s, Port Tobacco, Charles Co., 
and at other points, faithful colored priests maintain 
services, and both parochial and Sunday schools, in the 
face of great difficulties. 


The effort lately made to awaken new interest in rais- 
ing funds to complete St. Thomas’ church, Washington, 
has been very successful; $3,000 was subscribed at the 
meeting held recently, and on Sunday, the rector, the 
Rey. J. A. Aspinwall, announced that a parishioner had 
offered to double whatever amount should be subscribed 
that day. The effect was to bring in subscriptions to the 
amount of $4.500, so that with this generous offer, there 

can be no doubt that the congregation will soon rejoice in 
their completed church building. 


The Churchman’s League lecture on March roth was de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, of New York, 
the subject being: ‘-The Church and Christian Unity.” 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of the local council of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in Washington was held in 
the parish house of St. Paul’s church on the evening of 
March 16th. The weather was unfortunately very in- 
clement, but 50 men were present, representing 17 chapters, 
and several of the city clergy. After prayers, said by the 
tector of St. Paul’s, and the transaction of some routine 
business, including the change of name from ‘‘the Local 
Ccuncil of the Convocation” to that of the ‘Diocese of 
Washington” the appointed subject for discussion was 
taken up, namely: ‘‘Shall the Brotherhood, through its 
local council, establish a Brotherhood house, or open read- 
ing rooms?” The president, Mr. Barnabas Bryan, of Ana- 
costia, was in the chair, and the debate was opened by 
Mr. Paretof Epiphanychapter, followed by several other 
speakers. No conclusion was reached upon the subject, 
the decision being left to the Bishop. 


The Mission at St. Mary’s chapel, in St. John’s parish, 
conducted by Father Field, S. S.J. E., closed on Sunday 
evening, the rsth, after more than a week of numerous 
daily services; the congregations increasing and the inter- 
est deepening as the days passed. The early Celebration 
was well attended every morning, and the instructions and 
Bible class during the day; but the favorite service with 
the colored people was that held in the evening, with 
hearty singing, and earnest teaching, which brought 
many to seek further counsel in private. A specially inter- 
esting feature was the number of children who came to the 
service held for them each afternoon. From 40 in the be- 
ginning they increasedto 150, and on the last Sunday after- 
noon it wasa touching sight, as the long procession of 
little ones, who had been faithful in attendance, passed 
round the chapel and, each kneeling before Father Field, 
received his blessing and the little cross which he gave as 
a memorial of the Mission. Amemorial for the chapel and 
congregation will be a processional cross, to be presented 
soon by afriend. Confirmation will be administered on 
Tuesday in Holy Week, when doubtless some of the fruits 
of the Mission will be gathered in. 


Soon after his consecration the Bishop with his family 
will occupy the house selected for histemporary home. Itis 
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in a pleasant and convenient location, atthe corner of 1sth 
St. and Massachusetts Ave., N. W., just opposite the 
“Louise Home,” founded by Mr. Corcoran asa home for 
elderly ladies. 


The local council of the Daughters of the King was 
held in the parish hall of Christ church, Navy Yard, on 
Thursday eyening, March 12th, with a good attendance of 
delegates from the various chapters. The meeting was 
preceded by aservice in the church at70’clock. The re- 
ports rendered showed increasing interest and activity on 
the part of the members, who do the same work among 
women that the Brotherhood of St. Andrew does among 
men. The Order numbers about 400 members in the 
city and suburbs. A new chapter at St. Andrew’s 
church has just been added and others are in prospect. 
The president, Mrs. W. G. Davenport, urged in her report 
the importance of work among the children of the Church, 
justly arguing that had such work been done more faith- 
fully and diligently in the past, there would have been far 
less need of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and the Daugh- 
ters of the King toreclaim the men and women of the 
present. Our pledge obligates us to pray daily for the 
spread of His Kingdom among women, and to make the 
weekly effort to bring them to Him. Who are the women? 
And how may we best reach them? Are we to let little 
children grow into womanhood and manhood, before 
reaching out a loving hand to bring them into the fold? 
Certainly not. Many of our rectors desire that we shall 
find and bring infants to them for Holy Baptism; but our 
responsibility does not end at the font. Signed with 
the sign of the cross, with the dews of Baptism on their 
brows, those little ones belong to Christ and the Church, 
and we who call ourselves ‘‘Daughters of the King” are 
best fitted to see that they are henceforth kept under the 
influence and training of the Church. And we shall find, 
if we strive to do this, under our rector’s guidance and 
direction, of course, that we will be greatly strengthening the 
Church of the future, and multiplying the good we can do 
among the women of to-day. For the very surest avenue 
to a mother’s heart is through those very little ones whom 
God has given her, and who are dearer to her than her 
life. 


West Virginia 
Geo. Wm. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Aclub has been organized among the Episcopal students 
at the University of West Virginia, Morgantown, who are 
domiciled at Episcopal Hall. Several of the professors are 
also members of it. The club discusses the present day 
problems. Mr. Rolfe Staff, lecturer of the University Ex- 
tension Society, recently delivered before the club, an 
interesting lecture on “Oxford University.” 

A syndicate has offered Trinity church, Martinsburg, 
$20,0co for its property for business purposes, as it is 
located close to the business center of the town. It is not 
unlikely that this offer will be accepted and a new church, 
as well as a parish house, be erected in another locality. 


The report of the Sheltering Arms Hospital, Point 
Creek, a diocesan institution, states that of 140 patients 
last year 80 were treated free of charge. 


Dallas 


Rt. Rev. A. C. Garrett, D. D., L. L. D., Bishop 

Corsicana.—Increased earnestness and large attendance 
at St. John’s church, especially at the early Celebration and 
Lenten services, testify to the good work being done 
amongst the Church people by their rector, the Rev. J. M. 
V. King, and although the church was only lately enlarged, 
plans are talked of for a better edifice to accommodate the 
increasing congregation. Among outsiders, also, an 
earnest spirit of inquiry into the claims of the Church has 
been awakened, and at a recent lecture on ‘‘WhyI ama 
Churchman,” a large concourse was present, the concise 
and very forceful handling of the subject by Mr. King cre- 
ating a marked impression. : 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Long Island assembly of the Brotherhocd of St. An- 
drew held a Mid-Lent meeting in the church of the Incar- 
nation, Brooklyn, the Rev. John G. Bacchus, D.D., rector, 
on Thursday, March 19th. The business session, with a 
conference on boys’ clubs, began at 5:30 Pp. M., and in the 
evening at 8 Bishop Talbot, and Mr. W. C. Sturgis, of New 
Haven, Conn., and a member of the council of the Brother- 
hood, made addresses. The conference of boys’ clubs was 
opened by Mr. R. P. Kreilter, of Grace chapter, Brooklyn. 


BrookLyn.—The choir of Christ church, Bedford ave., 
the Rev. J. H. Darlington, D.D., rector, are arranging to 
place in one of the choir stalls a brass cross in memory of 
Ira Charles Kane, a young member of the choir,who wasre- 
cently killed by a fallin an elevator in New York. During 
the absence of the Rev. Dr. S. M. Haskinsin Europe the 
coming season, the assistant minister of Christ church, the 
Rey. Charles W. Ivie, will have charge of St. Mark’s church- 
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On Wednesday, March rrth, at the litany service held at 
noon, a memorial cross was presented to St. Ann’s church, 
the gift of Mrs. Edward Goodwin for her deceased hus- 
band, late vestryman of this church. The rector, the Rev. 
Reese F. Alsop, D.D, made a brief address in which he 
spoke of Mr. Goodwin's excellent work in the parish, and 
generous devotiontoallitsinterests. The gift is of polished 
brass, four feet high, a Latin cross with three bases, repre- 
senting Faith, Hope, and Charity. The arms are floriated, 
and at the intersection of the arms is a hexagon er double 
triangle, emblematical of the Holy Trinity. Mosaics are 
set in the small triangles formed by the interlacing of the 
sides. In the centre is an oval, representing the fish, the 
Greek letters of which (¢chthus) stand for the initials of 
“Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” The Alpha and 
Omega are on either side. Through the centre of the arms 
tuns a vine emblematical of the Saviour. The cross is 
richly chased, and is gilt instead of lacquered. The in- 
scription on the bases reads: ‘‘A. D. 1896. To the glory 
of God and in loving memory of Edward Goodwin, 189s.” 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, 8.T.D., Bishop 


Hupson.—The trustees of St. Mark’s school, Southbor- 
ough, have given theset of altar cloths used in the old school 
chapel to this mission. A carved antique oak alms plate 
has been furnished by Mrs. Keith. The memorial altar 
cross is the gift of Mrs. Apsley. 

Boston.—A service in memory of the late Dr. Converse, 
president of the Standing Committee of the diocese, 
and for many years rector of St. John’s church, Rox- 
bury, was held in St. Paul’s church on Sunday after- 
noon, March 1sth. The Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott de- 
livered the sermon in which he reviewed the life of this hon- 
ored clergyman, saying that his first idea of himself would 
have been as a soldier at the front. He felt that a man 
should follow the leadings of Providence, and not his own 
wishes. Though he had the soldier’s spirit, he hated con- 
trovetsy, yet, if forced into it, he wculd stand his ground. 
It was an admirable tribute to long-continted and faithful 
services of a worthy presbyter of the diocese. 


In the annual report of that deserving charity, the House 
of Mercy, 44 Carver st., there is much to encourage the 
supporters, and much calling for a more wide-spread in- 
terest in its good work. The number of women admitted 
last year was 47; 20 of these were Roman Catholics, 6 
Episcopalians, 5 Baptist, and 4 Congregationalists. The 
country house at Stoughton shows correspondingly good 
work, where 10 women were admitted, and 1o children. 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
Francis Key Brooke, 8, T. D., Bishop 

All Saints’ Hospital for Oklahoma and Indian Territory is 
located at the center of the great coal region at the cross- 
ing of M.K.&T. R. R. and Choctaw Ok. & Gulf line, giv- 
ing it wide accessibility. Built through the energy and 
foresight of Bishop Brooke, Mrs. Mary D. Forsythe, M. D., 
resident physician in charge, it was opened for patients in 
October. Over twenty have been admitted this far, andsuc- 
cess with the sick and injured has been noteworthy. The 
kindnessa and liberality of Church friends East—at Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago has been very 
great, as well as needed and appreciated. 


Nebraska 
Geo. Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


During Lent a noon-day service for business men is held 
ina central part of Omaha by the city clergy. The Bishop 
has consented to the organization of St. Andrew’s mission, 
Lincoln; this work was begun and carried on to its 
present hopeful condition mainly by members of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, one of whom (a candidate for 
Holy Orders) has charge of it now as a licensed lay-reader. 

A very successful Mission was recently held here by 
Canon Llwyd, of Omaha. 

St. Mary’s parish has just called as rector the Rev. is 
W. Eason who was advanced to the priesthood in the see 
city on the 11th inst. Mr. Eason earned this ‘‘good de- 
gree” by faithful labor as deacon in a difficult field, Wayne 
and Hartington missions. He enters on his new work on 
Low Sunday. 

The work at the cathedral is very heavy this Lent; five 
and six services a day sometimes, besides other meetings. 
Dean Gardner is werking single-banded, with only the as- 
sistance of an address each Tuesday by Canon Whitmarsh. 

Since the council of the diocese last May abolished the 
office of archdeacon (general missionary) and returned to 
the old system of district presbyters, the work of opening 
up new fields for Church extension has devolved upon the 
faithful and self-denying priests who have in various parts 
of the diocese responded to the Bishop’s call to care for lo- 
calities adjacent to their charges. Among them the Rev. 
A. E. Marsh, of Central City, besides three towns which 
form his pastoral charge, visits once or twice a month 
three or four towns, holding service each time, besides go- 
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ing occasionally to celebrate Holy Communion in the two 
towns served by the Rev. Paul Talbot (deacon). Canon 
Talbot, of Blair, visits seven towns in his neighborhood 
each month, holdingservice each time and visiting the peo- 
ple. Inseveral of these towns this is the first time the Church 
has attempted to gain a foothold, in others an effort was made 
in the past, which isnow renewed. The Rev. G. B. Clarke, 
of DeWitt with equal fidelity and self-denial, is serving five 
or six places where the Church is either new or too weak 
to support a priest. Mr. Clarke has recently had fresh re- 
sponsibilities laid on him,in God’s providence,which,to the 
deep regret of his bishop and the clergy generally, will 
compel him to leave the diocese. His removal will leave 
vacant a large territory, which would prove a fine field of 
work for two young priests living in community. Mr. 
Clarke has built a very neat and suitable house for the 
purpose; it is greatly to be desired that two such young 
men, or one in priest’s, the other in deacon’s, orders, may 
offer themselves to the Bishop. 


The Rev. C. S. Brown, of Columbus, has opened up 
Church work in Monroe. The Eishop visited the town re- 
cently and confirmed a class of four. The Church could 
gain a foothold here if we could secure a suitable place 
for our ordinary services; as it is, the outlook is cloudy. 
Our work in new towns is often seriously handicapped by 
our being unable to rent, except, perhaps a lodge room up 
a flight or two of dark and steep stairs; even this seems to 
fail us here. The Rev. L. T. Wattson, the head of the 
Associate Mission of Omaha, is doing good work,not alone 
in the see city, but in the various parishes and organized 
missions throughout the diocese, where he holds very suc- 
cessful Missions from time to time under the Bishop’s 
direction. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bish vy 


WapPINGER’S FaLts —Three memorial windows have 
been placed in Zion church, in memory of the Mesier fam- 
ily, representing the Nativity of Christ, the Resurrection, 
and the Ascension. These are of English manufacture, and 
of very beautiful workmanship. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
Confirmations reportecd March 1st to 15th: St. John’s, 
Lower Merion, 13; St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, 12; St. Luke’s, 
Chester, 14; total, 39. 


NoRRISTOWN.—Miss Elizabeth Swift, of this borough, has 
volunteered the erection of important additions to All 
Saints’ chapel in West Norristown; the entire cost will be 
assumed by her. The additions will comprise a choir 
chamber, and open bell tower at the north corner of the 
edifice. It will be of stone, with hardwood interior finish, 
the style of architecture conforming to that of the chapel. 
Architect Lonsdale, of Philadelphia, has prepared the 
plans. All Saints’ is one of the chapels of St. John’s par- 
ish. 


Olympia 
Wm. Morris Barker, D. D., Bishop 

Bishop Rowe and the Rev. Mr. Beer sailed trom Seattle, 
March 18th, for Juneau. Whilein Seattle the Bishop and 
his family were the guests of the Rev. D.C. Garrett, rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s church. Friday evening, March 6th, the 
Bishop spokein St. Mark’s on the workin Alaska. Satur- 
day afternoon he addressed the Woman’s Auxiliary at the 
home of a parishioner of St. Mark’s. The Seattle branches 
of the Auxiliary are preparing boxes for Anvik. Sunday 
morning the Bishop preached in St. Mark’s, and the same 
evening in Trinity. Whilein this vicinity the Bishop vis- 
ited Everett and Victoria, and made quite a stay in Taco- 
ma. 


East Carolina 
Alfred A. Watson. D. D., Bishop 

On Sunday Feb. gth, the evangelist of Edenton Conyo- 
cation visited St. John’s church, Durham’s creek. This 
old structure is miles away from any house, out in the 
woods, In it Bishop Atkinson preached his last sermon 
and a beautiful stained glass window has been placed in 
the church to his memory. Services are held irregularly, 
but the building is looked after and kept in good order. 
The parishioners are thinking of erecting a chapel nearer 
to where most of them live and where their children 
could have a SundaySchool. Possibly this may be located 
at Edward’s Mills. 


The congregation of St. Peter’s church, Gates Co., have 
under consideration plans for a chapel which they propose 
to erectin Sunsbury a few miles distant from the parish 
church of St. Peter’s which is out in the woods. They have 
now about $600 in hand and expect to commence building at 
once. 


The changes which have been made recently in St. 
Thomas’ church, Bath,have greatly improved the appearance 
of the interior. A new altar has b3en placedin the church, 
aad in order to do this the old pulpit had to be taken away 
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but the canopy which was over the pulpit has not been 
changed. The ladies of the parish raised sufficient funds 
to replace the ceiling of plaster with one of wood. 


A plan is on foot to erect a mission chapel at Belport. 
There is no place in the town devoted to religious serv- 
ices, and when the evangelist goes there, an old store is 
used with benches knocked up as the best that can be done. 
The town is beautifully located and being a ferminus of 
the N.S. railroad, there are some prospects of its growth. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr..D.D., Bishop 

On Sunday evening, March 8th, Bishop Cheshire visited 
St. Phillip’s church, Durham, the Rev. C. C. Pruden, rec- 
tor, preached and confirmed a class of 24, of whom 11 were 
men. This is the largest class that has ever been con- 
firmed in this parish. The occasion was one of great inter- 
est in Durham, and the church was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. 


Maine 
Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 


CaLais.—Bishop Neely visited St.Anne’s parish March 4th, 
and held services for five days, preaching a course of ser- 
mons which were both helpful and instructive; March 4th, 
‘Sin;” 5th,‘‘The Passion; "6th,“'Crucifixion ;” 7tb,‘‘Baptism.” 
Sunday morning the Bishop confirmed seven candidates 
presented by the Rev. W. J.D. Thomas. The church was so 
full that extra seats had to be broughtin. At Evening 
Prayer the Bishop preached to a very large congregation, 
from 1 Cor. iii: 11, 12,13. It wasan able presentation of the 
claims of Christ upon the hearts and lives of men. Many 
who are notin the habit of attending the Church services 
were deeply impressed, and all were very sorry that the 
Bishop could not remain longer. Notwithstanding the 
stormy weather, all the services were well attended. 


Kincman.—Monday, March gth, evening service was con- 
ducted at St. Luke’s cuurch, by the missionary in charge, 
the Rev. H. Hudson, and Rev. W. J. D. Thomas, of Calais. 
Bishop Neely preached from St. Luke x: 16. Tuesday 
morning the convocation of Aroostook met at Kingman. 
There was a Celebration at 7 A. M., the Bishop celebrating. 
A business meeting was held in the afternoon, at which the 
members of the convocation reported the work done in 
their respective fields. Plans were formulated for more ex- 
tensive work in the near future. A resolution of regret 
was passed, referring to the loss to the convocation and 
the departure to another field, of the Rev. Henry Hobart 
Barber. Evening Prayer was at 7 P. M.; addresses by the 
Rev. G. B. Nicholson, of Fort Fairfield, dean of the convo- 
cation; the Rev. W. J. D. Thomas, Calais; and the Rev. C. 
F. Sweet, of St. John’s school, Presque Isle. Wednesday 
there was a Celebration at 6:30 a. m.; children’s service at 
4 P. M., and Evening Prayer at 7 P. M., with an address by 
the Rev. W. J. D. Thomas. The missionary, the Rev. H. 
Hudson, has done very faithful work at Kingman. Such 
devotion to the Master’s cause as that exhibited by mis- 
sionaries who will walk eighteen miles to keep an appoint- 
ment, through-a blinding snow-storm, ought to appeal to 
Churchmen and cause them to support the work with their 
prayer and offerings. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman. 8. T. D., LL. D., Bishop 


The recently formed archdeaconries of the diocese held 
their first meetings lately, at Newark and Seaford. The 
B:shop was present at both meetings, beside a considerable 
number of clergy (including the two archdeacons, Hall 
and Williams) and laity. Papers upon the question of 
marriage and divorce, and ‘‘The use and abuse of parc- 
chial organizations,” were read and discussed,and addresses 
delivered on '‘The heart, the mind, the hand, as mission- 
ary factors.” 

The Bishop lately visited St. Michael’s ckurch, Wilming- 
ton, and confirmed 10 persons. He complimented the rec- 
tor, the Rev. A. H. Miller, and the congregation upon the 
improvements recently made in the church building. 


The Rev. E. M. Skagen has been placed in temporary 
charge of St. Matthew’s mission, Wilmington. 

Noon-day services for business men are being held in St. 
Andrew’s church, Wilmington. Thus far they have been 
very well attended. The preachers include Bishops Cole- 
man, Adams, and Whitaker, Drs. Tidball, McConnell, and 
others, 


West Missour: 
Edward Robert Atwill, D.D.. Bishop 


SPRINGFIELD.—Bishop Atwill visited St. Jobn’s parish at 
evening on mid-Lent Sunday, and confirmed a class of 29 
persons, 17 males and 12 females. The parish will mark its 
tenth anniversary next August, and has been under the 
continuous rectorship of the Rev. Melville M. Moore. Dut 
ing this time 179 persons have been confirmed in the par- 
ish. 
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Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop 

By the will of the late Mrs. Hunnewell, St. Paul’s church, 
Owatonna, receives $10,000 for an endowment, and $3,000 
for a rectory; St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, $10,000, and the 
Breck School, Wilder, $15,0co for scholarships. 

Through the efforts of the Young Ladies’ Guild of Ascen- 
sion church, Kenyon, a 1,200 lb. bell has been placed in the 
belfry. . 


Seabury lacks just two of being full. The pre-Lenten 


Retreat for the divinity students was conducted by Arch-- 


deacon Gilfillan. The clergy have organized a clericus, 
where practical papers are read at each monthly meeting. 


The lectures on ‘‘Christian unity,” under the auspices of 
the Church Club,delivered in the dual cities, are being well 
received in both cities, and the large attendance is exceed- 
ingly gratifying. The Rev. Prof. Ten Broeck has been as- 
sigaed the crucial question, ‘‘The Historic Episcopate.” 

Bishop Gilbert’s visitations: Euclid, confirmed 5 first 
episcopal visit ever held in this place; Crookston, 15; Ken- 
von, confirmed 6 and baptized 1; Belle Creek, 2. 


MINNEAPOLIS —The Brotherhood of St. Andrew are hold- _ 


ing noon-day services at St. Mark’s church. The local as- 
sembly at a recent meeting elected C. M. Carpenter, di- 
rector; Edward Hawley, vice-director; Thomas Bouchier, 
secretary and treasurer. 


The congregation of Gethsemane shows its appreciation © 


of its rector’s declination of a call elsewhere by providing 
for the large floating debt. 


St. Paut.—The members of the Brotherhood in this city 
are not one whit behind their brethren in Minneapolis in 
doing aggressive Lenten work. At St. Paul’s church, mem- 
bers of that chapter every Friday evening during Lent are 
delivering addresses on various subjects. Two members 
of St. Peter’s chapter conduct Evensong every Wednesday 
evening at St. James’ church, in the absence of the rector, 
while a third member of this chapter, with Bishop Gilbert’s 
permission, will conduct a ‘‘Three Hours’ service” at St. 
Pailip’s (colored) mission on Good Friday. The chapter at 
this mission have opened a reading-room for the colored 


young men of the city. The city clergy take turn about in. 


giving this mission a week night service. 


The Rev.-C. E. Haupt, rector of the Messiah, is visiting 
the various city parishes, and laying before them the mat- 
ter of the establishment of a Deaconess Home in this 
city. Mr. Haupt expects to have the home thoroughly 
equipped and in working order early this fall. 


The Rev. D. W. Rhodes, the newly appointed rector of 
St. John the Evangelist, took formal charge of his cure 
Sunday, March rst. Aninformal reception was tendered 
him on the previous evening.~ i 


The Three Hours’ service will be conducted this Good 
Friday at four of the city churches. A few years ago the 
church of the Good Shepherd was the only church in the 
city that observed these three sacred hours. Archdeacon 
Webber will conduct a Passion Week Mission at the church 
of the Ascension, West St. Paul. 


Virginia 
Francis McN. Whittle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
John B. Newton, M. D., Coadjutor Bishop ‘ 
It is announced that the Rev. Dr. Barten, of Christ 
church, Norfolk, will deliver the fourth of the series of lec- 
tures on the Reinecker foundation at the Theological Sem- 
inary of Virginia, Alexandria, on ‘Thursday, March 17th. 


The Rev. Charles Goss who some time since was ap- 
pointed commissioner to increase the endowments of the 
Theological Seminary of Virginia had to return to Phila- 
delphia for further treatment; it is hoped that by prompt 
action his impaired mental condition will be improved 
and his health restored. : 


Mrs. N. M. Norton, widow of tke late George Norton 
who was for many years rector of St. Paul’s church, Alex- 
andria, died at her residence in that city on the morning of 
March 13¢h, after anillness of several weeks. Mrs. Norton 
was a great granddaughter of Chief Justice Marshall, of 
Virginia, and mother of Judge Norton, of the corporation 
court of Alexandria, and of Mrs. Mason, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. John K. Mason, rector of St. James’ church, Rich- 
mond. 

On Sunday morning, March 15th, Bishop Newton visited 
St. Paul’s church, Richmond, and confirmed a class of 32 
persons, afterward addressing them. In the afternoon 
Bishop Whittle visited St. Luke’s chapel, a mission in the 
extreme west end of Richmond, and confirmed & class of 
27, a remarkably large class for this mission. 


Washington and Lee University has extended to Bishop- 
coadjator Newton, an invitation to deliver the annual 
Baccalaureate sermon at the commencement of the Uni- 
versity, on June 14th next, and the Bishop has accepted 
the invitation, . 


~ 
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Los Angeles 


St. Paul’s church, Ventura. This church was taken 
charge of by its present missionary 16 months ago,and was 
styled by the Rev. D. O. Kelly, California’s veteran mis- 
sionary, “The Forlorn Hope.” The present missionary 
found less than 30 communicants—half of these minors 
and non-givers, with a hopeless debt of $3,700. In little 
Over a year 20 have been baptized, and 18 confirmed. The 
debt has been reduced $1,400, and is now $2,3co. But the 
burden is too great, and unless prompt and liberal relief 
is afforded it will not be long before another faithful priest 
breaks down. An appeal will be found in another column. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The many friends of Dr. Barten, rector of Christ church, 
Norfolk, will be pleased to learn that his health contirues 
to improve, though he is not yet sufficiently recovered to 
resume his pastoral duties. 


At the morning service at the church of the Epiphany, 
Danville, on Sunday, March 8th, it was announced by the 
rector that on Easter there would be a special offering, 
which would be devoted to erecting within the churcha 
memorial to the Rev. Dr. Dame and Mrs. Dame, who had 
spent over half a century in the parish. Some 55 years ago 
Dr. Dame founded Epiphany church and continued its rec- 
tor until the infirmities of age obliged him to reling wish it, 
when he was made rector emeritus, and shortly afterward 
died, Mrs. Dame’s death occurring but a little while ke- 
fore. 


Western Michigan 
Geo, D. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


The diocese has lost one of its oldest clergymen inthe 
death of the Rev. George C. V. Eastman, D D., who en- 
tered the rest of Paradise from his homein Benton Har- 
bor, on March sth, aged 89 years. During his rectorship the 
church was built at Benton Harbor in 1884. Dr. Eastman 
was a graduate of Middlebury, (Vt.), College, and has 
held responsible positions both East and West. 

A subscription has been started at Luther, and St. 
James’ chapel will soon be moved, placed upon a stone 
foundation, and otherwise improved. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishor 


The Rev. Fr. Sargent, Superior O. H. C., spentseveral 
days at the Church of the Ascension, Washington, begin- 
ning with the 3rd Sunday in Lent, on which day he preached 
morning and evening. During the four succeeding days 
he delivered a series of addresses. The services were well 
attended, many persons belonging to the denominations 
being present. A special course of addresses is being de- 
livered in this parish on the Tuesday evenings of Lent, by 
the Rey. H. E. Thompson, of Emanaiuel church, Allegheny. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


St David’s church, Lorain, was blessed by the Bishop on 
the 3rd Sunday in Lent. The service was followed by the 
rite of Confirmation and the. Holy Communion. A new 
aid thriving city is growing up here and the opening of the 
church was an occasion of great joy to those who have been 
working so zealously towards this end. 


A largely attended meeting of the Cleveland Sunday- 
school Institute was held at the Cathedral Parish House 
on Monday evening, March g. Mr. D. E. Thomas of Toledo 
was expected to address the Institute, but was prevented 
by sudden and serious illness. He isnow slowly recovering. 


ToLepo.—During the first ten days of Lent, the Rev. 
Percy C. Webber, Archdeacon of Milwaukee, preached at 
noon and at 4:30 P.mM,in Trinity church, and every even- 
ing in some of the other churches, as well as on Sunday 
mornings at Trinity. The attendance was large through- 
out. The whole Church bere has received a perceptible up- 
lift through the ministrations of Mr. Webber, under the 
Divine blessing. 

Early in Lent special Mission services have been held in 
St. Paul’s, East Toledo, and St. Paul’s, Maumee, with ser- 
mons by various clergymen. 

The Rev. T. N. Barkwellhas been the Northwest convo- 
cation missionary for lessthan a year. He has revived the 
interest in several missions, besides starting new work ina 
number of towns. Ata visitation of the Bishop, March goth 
to 12th, he presented 50 candidates for Confirmation. In 
Bryan, 2; Napoleon, ro; and Port Clinton, 38. In the lat- 
ter place 24 were baptized, and a subscription started to 
build a church. The candidates were all adults. 

In Port Clinton goreceived the Holy Communion at 7 
A.M.,the day after the Confirmation. Both here and in 
Napoleon a goodly number of the ‘‘almost persuaded” 
promise to belong to the next Confirmation class. In Na- 
poleon the church building was erected 40 yearsago. The 


parish never was strong and for years seemed virtually 
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dead, but tour old ladies remained firm, never doubting 
that the Church would revive. Now the membership com- 
‘prises 15, and lay services are held at private houses, and 
with the prospect of recovering and surpassing the former 
successis bright. The large class of 38 at Port Clintonis 
phenomenal. The parish in Napoleon had not seen a bish- 
op for 17 years until this week. When Bishop Leonard 
came to Ohio there were 12 missions, now there are 50. In 
Cleveland there are now 26 congregations, eight of which 
have been organized and have built churches since the 
present bishop came into the diocese. 

Atthe regular monthly meeting of the local council of 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, in Trinity church, March 17th, 
Mr. Reginald Scadding was elected president, vice Mr. F. 
A. Smith resigned, and a large committee was appointed 
to arrange for the June State convention in Toledo. 


RavEennA —Bishop Leonard gave Grace parish a visita- 
tion on Quinquagesima Sunday and confirmed eight per- 
sons. The Bishop gave an eloquent and convincing ser- 
mon, and a good offering was taken for missions. The 
Bishop will visit the parish againin April or May fora 
second Confirmation. The Daughters of the King are suc- 
ceeding admirably. A new pipe organ will be used for the 
first time on Easter Day. The Woman's Paper, edited by 
Miss Dorena Rockwell of this parish,was issued March 2oth, 
the proceeds for the “Organ Fund”; a unique affair, with 
large advertisements from different states and cities, it 
has netted ‘‘The Daughters of the King” over $100. The 
ladies and vestry will begin on building a rectory as soon 
as the organ goes into the church. 


Missouri 
Daniel 8. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 


After a lorg life of four-score and two years, the vener- 
ated dean of Christ church cathedre], the Rev. Montgc m- 
ery Schuyler, D.D , entered into rest March roth. Late in 
the day the remains were conveyed to the cathedral, and 
at 7a.m,the next day, a memorial service washeld. At 
4 P. M., the Burial Office was read by Bishop Tuttle, after 
which the body was taken to Marshall, Mich., where it will 
be laid to rest. 


Dr. Schuyler was born in New York City, in cne of the 
old Knickerbocker families. After his graduation frcm 
Union College, he entered in business in Marshall, Micb., 
where he was one of the pioneers. He organized a mission, 
acting himself as lay reader, and becomirg deeply inter- 
ested in the work, resolved to enter the ministry of the 
Church. His first charge was over the parish he had 
founded. From there he went to Lyons, Western N. Y., 
and later toSt. Tohn’s parish, Buffalo. In 1854 he accepted 
a call to Christ church, St. Louis. At that time the parish, 
asmall and struggling one, was located at the corner of 
Broadway and Chestnut sts. With the arrival of Dr. Schuy- 
ler asteady growth set in, and in a year the need of a 
larger edifice wasfelt, but it was not until 1859 that the old 
church property was sold, and the site of the present cath- 
edral bought. In that year work was begun on the church, 
Whenthe Civil War broke out the exciting times that en- 
sued forbade any further work on it. However, the chapel 
was completed through the efforts of Dr. Scuuyler, and 
services were held there throughout the war. The cholera 
epidemic that followed in 1866, likewise hirdered progress. 
One of the few who remained in the city and worked 
among the afflicted during the scourge was Dr. Schuyler. 
He was everywhere—in the hospitals, among the sick in 
the slums,in the homes of the rich—a nurse, a coun- 
selor, and a minister. He risked his life in the cause of 
humanity and contracted cholera himself, but. recovered. 
His quiet heroism won for him the respect of the entire 
city. The church wes completed in 1867, ard services 
were held in it for the first time on Christmas Day of that 
year. Six years ago it was made the cathedral of this dio- 
cese, and Dr. Schuyler was elevated to the rank of dean. 
He was the author of a number of works on religion and 
religious duty, and was for years a familiar figure in all 
the councils and conventions of the Church. H- received 
allthe honors the diocese could give him—deputy to the 
General Convention, president of the Standing Committee, 
chairman of important committees in the diocesan conven- 
tion. Two years ago his golden jubilee as a clergyman was 
celebrated. It was participated in by clergy from all over 
the United States. Atthattime the love and regard of 
his parishioners made itself apparent ip a practical way. 
The Schuyler Memorial Home was planned, and the nec- 
essary funds to complete it were secured without difficulty. 
It is probable that no other St. Louis minister has per 
formed the marriage ceremony aS many times as did the 
venerable dean. Men of all religions and men of nore- 
ligion, business men, politicians, saloonkeepers, laborers, 
professional men, actors, men from fromevery walk of lite, 
knowing and respecting the old clergyman, chose him as 
the one to perform the ceremony that united them to 
loved ones. He delighted in works of charity. He wasso 
gentle in his ways and so approachoble that it was not 
known what a powerful will he-held in check, except where 
right or principle was involved. But when occasion re- 
quired he was firm and immovable as a rock. His spirit 
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Was so pure and childlike tha one felt one received a 
benison when in his presence, and to be privileged to be 
present when he said prayers was to make one feel as if 
lifted up to another atmosphere, into which unrest could 
never come. In his quiet busy life, he accomplished much 
for others the world will never know. A widow and eight 
children survive Dean Schuyler. 


Central New York 
Frederic D. Huntington, 8S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
CLEVELAND.—Bisaop Hanting:on visited St. James’ part 
ish, on the 16th inst., and confirmed a class of seven per- 
sons, presented by the usinister in charge, the Rev. J. A. 
Farrar. The Bishop preached a sermon on “Spiritual life” 
to a very large congregation. There was an efficient choir, 
led by the clergyman’s son, the Rev. Fred Farrar. This 


parish, which was lately almost dead, is now vigorously 
alive. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, L.D., Bishop 


The 25th anniversary of St. Stephen’s parish, Newark, 
will fall on April 5th—Eas‘er Day. Specialservices will be 
arranged for during the Easter week and the Sunday fol- 
lowing. This parish is growing steadily in influence and 
numbers. It is in the midst of a large population, and 
numbers many devoted and worthy souls, which ought 
to be a pledge of its continued prosperity and usefulness. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Churchman 

BisHop SEABURY.—Onae hundied years have passed since 
Samuel Seabury, first Bishop of Connecticut, and first 
bishop of the Church in these United States, entered into 
the Church Expectant. He died after having exercised an 
episcopate of less than twelve years. But that brief epis- 
copate was of inestimable value to the Church. To no 
other man has the lot fallen of having exercised so great 
an influence upon her welfare. The story of the last years 
of his life is familiar to all well-read Churchmen. It isa 
wonderful story, not only because of the man, but because 
of the circumstances which made him the instrument of in- 
calculable blessing to the Church. It must have seemed at 
the time a pitiful thing that State requirements and State 
hamperings prevented the bishops of the English Church 
from bestowing upon him the high office of a bish- 
op in the Church of God, which he crossed the ocean, at 
the election of his fellow clergy of Connecticut, to receive 
for the Church in that State. Yet, in the light of history, 
it may be well looked upon as distinctly a divine ordering 
for the good of the Church in this great land throughout 
the ages. 


The Chicago Times-Herald 

THE INFIDEL IN CHURCH —Just to what extent the toler- 
ance which isa principal characteristic of modern Chris- 
tianity can properly be applied to unbelievers is a difficult 
question. But The Times-Herald believes the women of 
the W.C. T. U. were quite right in resenting the use of 
Willard Hall by Colonel Ingersoll at the invitation of the 
“Church Militant.” Colonel Ingersoll is something more 
thana mere unbeliever. Heisan active and destructive 
enemy of Christianity. Heis not content with having de- 
nuded his own temple of images; he must go out and shat- 
ter the gods or idols of other people. He is incessant in 
his public appearances, is advertised as the scourge of 
Christian belief, and takes pride in his position as chief 
exponent of acoarse and cruel intolerance of faith. Mr. 
Huxley and Mr. Gladstone might fight tothe en¢ ot their 
days over the Gadarene swine, or St. George Mivart and 
Mr. Tyndall fill volumes with disputations on the biologi- 
cal disproofs of a hereafter, without harming or helping 
twenty people. But Ingersoll appeals to the classes that 
are little used to arguing out their faith. His clowneries 
and his blooming eloquence disarmthem. And thus de- 
fenseless they are robbed of their most precious—of their 
only precious—possession. What good does he do? Is 
the cause of science advanced, knowledge made more se- 
cure, or asingle human life rendered happier? Gifted by 
nature with an easy flow of speech, a quality that may pass 
for wit, a melodious voice, and an absolute lack of good 
taste—for of its kind thatisa gift—he has spent the best 
years of his life in the wretched, but in his case profitable, 
business of Jampooning the faith of the poor and ignorant. 
Without venturing a single step into a discussion of re- 
ligious belief, we maintain that a man who has done this, 
not to advance science, not to enlarge thought, not to in- 
crease the happiness of the world, but solely and simply 
to line his own pockets, is not entitled to the consideration 
of Christian people, no matter how liberal they may bein 
their intercourse with the world. It would be as proper to 
rent Willard Hall to the Liquor Dealers’ Association as to 
turn it over to Colonel Ingersoll. The women of the 
Christian Temperance Union are right. 
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Chicago, March 28, 1896 


Rey. C, W. Leffilngwell, Editor and Proprietor 


This is the most favorable season of the year for 
securing new subscriptions. Will the clergy and other 
friends who desire to extend the field of THE LIVING 
CHURCH, now make aunited effort to aid the bublisher. 
He offers liberal commissions. Write for terms. Read 


premium offers, pages 978 and 904. 


THE “‘lilliputian weddings,” of which accounts 
have been recently given in the newspapers, can- 
not be too severely condemned. Such a travesty 
of marriage is simply abominable. Children are 
tricked out in wedding paraphernalia, with a ret- 
inue of bridesmaids and ‘‘best man,’ together 
with other children to act as the parents of the 
bride, and go through a mock marriage cere- 
mony before a ‘‘minister,” and in the usual place 
of worship of the religious society under whose 
auspices the affair is conducted, for we are told 
that the object is to raise money for religious pur- 
poses. The form employed is a parody of the 
Prayer Book service, and as any one may see, is 
calculated through association of ideas to deprive 
the service of the solemnity which properly at- 
taches to it. Every one knows the almost inevita- 
ble effect upon the mind of turning sacred forms 
into a jest. It goes far toward destroying the 
principle of reverence which is one of the great 
safe-guards of religion. Still worse is the blow 
inflicted upon the sanctity of marriage itself by 
turning the nuptial ceremony into a joke. A secu- 
lar paper, in commenting upon such an exhibi- 
tion, remarked that it was likely to leave a stain 
upon the minds of the young people concerned, 
which can hardly be eradicated. At atime when, 
without distinction of sect, all thoughtful persons 
who have regard for public morals are seriously 
troubled at the general tendency of the times to 
regard marriage very lightly, it seems passing 
strange that any religious teacher could lend him- 
self to a performance which cannot fail to take 
away all religious feeling from one of the most 
solemn moments of life. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette is, as might be 
expected, highly gratified with the election of Dr. 
Alexander to the Primacy of Ireland. It says: “It 
would have been little short of calamitous had 
this appointment not been made, for in that event 
it must have gone forth to the world at large that 
no ability, learning, and service, however brilliant 
and faithful, could secure for its possessor high 
office in the Irish Church, unless these qualifica- 
tions were connected witk theological views of a 
particular hue and tone. From such a disastrous 
result we have happily been delivered, and Dr. 
Alexander will now worthily occupy the throne of 
St. Patrick.” The new Primate is a graduate of 
Oxford, where he carried off various honors and 
prizes. He was consecrated Bishop of Derry, in 
1867. He has been select preacher at Oxford 
Cambridge,and Dublin, and was Bampton lecturer 
in 1876. It is said that his successor at Derry will 
be greatly indebted to Bishop Alexander who 
largely increased the endowment of that see. 
After the outburst of ignorant and narrow bigotry 
of last year, which caused the Bishop to give 
up the scheme of an Irish Church Congress, it 
seemed unlikely that Dr. Alexander could be 
selected for his present position, especially as at 
least one amiable prelate joined in the attack. It 
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is gratifying, therefore, to find that the attempt 
to associate him with the English “Ritualists” has 
not availed as a bar to his elevation. 


Pablic School Education 


The question of education in the Public Schools 
in Chicago seems to be tending toward an over- 
hauling and readjustment of the whole system. 
It may be that the interests involved are too 
strong to allow anything in the shape of radical 
reform in the immediate future, but it is evident 
that in this city, as elsewhere, the public mind is 
seriously at work upon the problems growing out 
of the special developments of public education. 

The immediate question is a concrete and prac- 
tical one, and for that reason is more likely to be 
pressed to a solution. That question is whether 
the expansion of the curriculum is not defeating 
the main purpose for which education is under- 
taken, at the expense of the community at large. 

We take it that the main object in such a system 
is the protection of the community ; in other words, 
as we live under a system of universal suffrage, it 
isin the highest degree necessary that sufficient 
education be provided to insure something like an 
intelligent use of the privileges of citizenship. 
Every endeavor, therefore, should be made that 
such a measure of training be given, and by such 
methods as will accomplish this end for the larg- 
est number. 

If this position, which seems to be the most in- 
telligible and practical, be well taken, it becomes 
apparent that no very elaborate curriculum is 
called for, nor does ‘higher education” come 
within the scope of such a scheme. What is 
wanted is a course of study calculated to effect 
the best results for the largest number, and 
adapted to the time which this largest number 
spend at school. 

It is stated that the average period in the great 
cities is not more than three or four years. Sound 
reason would, therefore, indicate that the system 
adopted should take this fact into account, and 
that the utmost pains should be taken that the 
training imparted during the years which alone 
can be spent at school by the great majority of 
pupils, should be the best possible for the time 
occupied, and that it should have a certain com- 
pleteness initself. It is the education given in 
this period which must be the preparation for life 
in the case of thousands. 

Here then the system should throw its whole 
weight. There is need to employ the best teachers 
that can be obtained, and with the best compen- 
sation. The subjects pursued cannot be numer- 
ous. With all that has been said.and written on 
the subject of education, itis plain that the idea 
which is most firmly rooted in the minds of 
members of educational committees and boards 
is that which confounds education with instruc- 
tion and regards the youthful mind as a recepta- 
cle into which a smattering of as many different 
subjects as possible is to be crammed. The truth 
is, one subject thoroughly mastered is worth more 
for educational purposes than a dozen hastily 
crammed, It is not knowing things, many or few, 
which constitutes education, but the development 
of intelligence, of capacity to think, and to think 
rightly. A very few studies, pursued with thor- 
oughness, are sufficient for this purpose. 

All this, however, has been said, and well said, 
a hundred times. But the facts before us show 
that there is, under the methods usually followed, 
no recognition of the necessity of doing the best 
that can be done with the very large number 
whose school days are necessarily few. What we 
have is an elaborate curriculum extending over 
many years, and over-loaded with a great number 
of subjects, many of them of the character known 
as ‘‘fads,”’ 
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The earlier stages of this course are prepara- 
tory to the later,and have their character moulded 


by that consideration, Taken by themselves they — 


have no completeness, and they answer very 
poorly as a preparation for any sort of employ- 
ment, much less for the cultivation of the intel- 
lect or development of the capacity for correct 
thinking. Even a moderate degree of accuracy 
in ordinary matters is rarely found. We speak of 
the case of the boy who leaves school at fourteen 
or fifteen. If, for instance, he desires an occupa- 
tion in which good penmanship is required, he 
may find that he has yet to learn to write. 

The scheme of education, then, assumes a state 
of things which does not exist. It assumes that 
the majority will spend many years at school, and 
pass from grade to grade, until the high school 
diploma has been earned. - As a matter of fact, it 
is only the few who ever do this. Yet the whole 
system hangs upon that theory, and the main im- 
portance is attached to the more advanced stages. 
It is here that the greatest expenditure takes 
place, here that the more accomplished and higher 
paid teachers are to be found. The greatest pains 
and the most money are bestowed upon the few 


rather than the many. This is the criticism which _ 


has been heard in many directions of late. In 
Chicago it has even taken shape in a demand 
from some quarters for the abolition of high 
schools. It is fairly open to question whether this 
would be a retrograde movement, provided it 
meanta concentration of energy and well-directed 
labor in the lower schools, where the vast majority 


of our future citizens receive all the education — 


they can afford. 

It has sometimes been questioned (assuming the 
purpose of the State in undertaking the work of 
education to be as we have defined it in the begin- 
ning of this article) whether it is the business of 
the State to provide systems of advanced or liber- 
al education; whether, in short, the higher edu- 
cation ought not to be left, like many other good 
things, to wholesome competition as matters of 
private enterprise. 

Again, it has been questioned whether the rule 


does not apply in education which is admitted as’ 


true in other fields, that what costs nothing is 
worth nothing. Let the State by all means, so far 
as possible, develop the mental capacity and in- 
spire healthy aspirations. Further than this a 
young man will ask no odds. If he aims at a busi- 
ness life he will not require that the State shall 
supply him with his capital. In like manner, if he 
prefers an intellectual life he will win it fer him- 
self. 

It is not our purpose to defend these views at 
this time, but the indications are multiplying that 
this whole subject is destined to be much dis- 
cussed, and that there will be ere long a new en- 
deavor to face the facts as they are and to strip 
away certain sentimental views which have had 
far too much influence in times past. 


Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 


LVII. 


As I listened to the second lesson on the morning of 
the first Sunday in Lent, one verse in it struck me 
with peculiar force, although I had read it and heard 
it read a hundred times. This will often happen with 
familiar words. Some change in the environment, 
some change in you, lights them up with a brightness 
you never before suspected. I shall never forget the 
power and pathos some parts of the Church service 
took on the Sunday after the Civil War broke out. We 
said to each other: ‘‘Has that been there all these 
years and I never before noticed it?’ The verse to 
which | refer was this: ‘‘I am come to set a man at 


variance against his father, and the daughter against — 


her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her 
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mother-in-law.” Whata singular speech this seems 
, in the mouth of the Prince of Peace. Did He not come 
to teach a gospel of love, of submission, of mutual 
yielding, of consideration for others? And yet nostirrer 
up of strife could have used fiercer words than 
these. What did He mean? It was soon seen in prac- 
tice what Hemeant. The son of some proud Roman 
house, pierced to the heart by the preaching of St. 
Paul, resolves to abandon all his pagan worship, and 
throw in his lot with the Cruss. He announces his de- 
cision to his father. Imagine his anger. The whole 
past history of the family is bound up with the religion 
of the land. All this is to be thrown away, with the 
favor of the emperor and the good opinion of their 
noble friends. The father tries prayers, threats, 
bribes, buf allin vain, and then he says: ‘Begone, 
base and unworthy son, pollute no longer this house 
with your presence;” and so our Lord’s words come 
true hundreds and hundreds of times, and the father 
was set at variance against the son. The same thing 
happened centuries after, when members of Romish 
families felt called upon to come out from what seemed 
to them a corrupt following of the Gospel into the 
purer ways of the Reformation. Numberless instances 
occurred where dearly loved children became more 
hated and despised by their parents than the veriest 
rabble, where husbands deserted wives whom for 
years they had fondly loved, and wives gave up hus- 
bands, saying they could not live with a heretic and 
an apostate. : 
This was all inevitable. Our Lord could not have 
had it otherwise if he had chosen. Aslong as He was 
dealing with human beings, with free will, this had to 
be. When the deepest feelings of the human heart 
are stirred, when the voice of conscience speaks with 
thunderous power, then, before that voice, as before 
an incoming flood, all ties of family life must give 
way. God must be obeyed, though the very heart- 
strings be snapped asunder. But many will say all 
that sort of thing is over. We have far more tolerant 
views of other creeds than men of those days had. We 
have come to know that even in the worst heathen 
systems there is much that is true and that came from 
God, and we feel that a man could live and work out 
his salvation in any Christian creed. This may all be 
_true, but it is equally true that cases where religion 

sets son against tather, and wife against husband, are 
_ constantly occurring, and will continue to occur as 
long as religion has any vitality, and, while such things 
may pain us, we must admire and uphold those who 
have to undergo the separations they cause. 


For example, a woman is a devout Christian, and 
with as little display as possible she tries to serve 
her Master. She has a husband who is a violent infi- 
del and who uses all his influence and authority to 
prevent her following out her Christian belief. He 
forbids her going to church. He forbids her taking 
any part in Christian work. He stabs her in her ten- 
derest sensibilities. Shall she, for the sake of peace, 
give up to him and renounce the Cross? Now, I think 
it the part of wisdom in the woman to conceal from 
her husband as much of her religious life as she can, 
and to avoid bringing inthe subject, for pearls should 
not be cast before swine; but when the issue comes as 
to whether she should live with this man and leave 
her Lord, or leave this man and live for Christ, I 
would not hesitate a moment in saying: ‘‘Go; your 
Lord prophesied these crises;” and while I would feel 
deeply for her agony, I would admire her as I admire 
the martyrs who went to the stake rather than throw 
afew grains of incense on the altar of Venus. Of 
course if the woman married a known infidel, she de- 
served all she got. She brought it on herself and she 
suffers for her sin; for I contend that it is a sin in any 
woman to marry any man who is an open and avowed 
enemy of the Lord of Light. There is too little 
thought often in the arrangement of marriages, about 
the religious life. It is snowed under by questions of 
‘worldly advantage and physical preference. Or 

again, young people have come to me and said: ‘‘We 
‘are nothappy in the denomination to which our parents 

belong. We wish tocomeintotheChurch. They for- 
-bidus. Isit right for us to disobey them?’ I always 
said: ‘If you have not already faithfully tried the re- 
ligious system in which you have been brought up, go 
~andtryit. Be sure that your soul really requires this 
change.” Ifthey return and say: ‘‘We have tried it 
and our soul loathes it,” then lreply: ‘Yes, you have 
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a right to follow your conscience and disobey your 
parents,” The words of our Lord that His Cross 
should set child against parent, and friend against 
friend, are not yet void of the deepest meaning. 


An Objection Considered 
BY THE REV. A. W. SNYDER 
VI. 


We are so constituted that we are obliged to believe 
that every effect has a cause adequate to its produc- 
tion; and since the universe is not a cause but an 
effect, we are obliged to believe that it had its origin 
in a cause adequate to its production. Oras Herbert 
Spencer says: ‘‘The assumption of the existence of 
a first cause of the universe is a necessity of thought.” 
In so far he is at one with the Christian theist, since 
to say that ‘‘The assumption of the existence of a first 
cause of the universe is a necessity of thought,” is only 
another way of saying that the existence of Godisa 
necessity of thought. But we hear it said: ‘‘Why are 
we obliged to come to the conclusion of the Christian 


-Theist or of Mr. Spencer either? Why not suppose 


the universe the outcome of the blind forces that are 
in nature?” Because it is a mere supposition, and an 
utterly unreasonable one. It doesnot in any way lessen 
the mystery of the origin of things. It accounts for 
nothing. It does not in any way, or to any degree, 
account for ‘‘the forces that are innature.” It ascribes 
to them power or powers, whereas we know that they 
are merely manifestations of power. Then, too, it 
involves the absurdity of supposing that the effect is 
greater than the supposed cause; that intelligence is 
the product of non-intelligence; that that has been 
evolved which is notinvolved. Tosay that the universe 
is the outcome of the forces or laws of nature is a 
mere sophism. A ‘law of nature” is in no sense a 
cause of anything. It does nothing, can do nothing. 
The will of the Almighty Power that orders all things 
is manifested to us in a certain invariable order, and 
observing this order we speak of it as a “‘law of na- 
ture,” but we should remember that this is a mere fig- 
ure of speech. Inthe same way we speak of the law 
as doing this and that. But in truth it does nothing, 
can do nothing. We say that the law of the common- 
wealth hangs for murder, and sends the thief to prison. 
But what we really mean is that the people who ad- 
minister the law do this. . 

The laws of the commonwealth are simply the rules 
which the people have agreed to carry out. The 
police, the judge, the jury, act simply as the agents 
of the sovereign people. The laws are simply a 
record of certain rules which the people have estab- 
lished for their guidance. ‘And it is to be remembered 
that these laws donotenforce themselves. Infact they 
do nothing at all. The people make the laws, and 
having made them they enforce them. And this is 
equally true as regards these so-called laws of nature. 
They do nothing. A “law of nature” is simply the 
orderly manifestation of His righteous rule whose 
never-failing providence ordereth all things in heaven 
and earth. No less is freely admitted by Mr. John 
Fiske, in saying: ‘‘To the scientific investigator, as 
such, the forces of nature are doubtless blind, like the 
x andy in algebra, but this is only so long as he con- 
tents himself with describing their modes of opera- 
tion. When he undertakes to explain them philo- 
sophically he can in no-wise dispense with his 
theistic hypothesis.” 


De Profundis 


BY THE REV, J. HARRIS KNOWLES 


O painful thought, that breaks my aching heart, 
I know the right, yet from the right depart; 

I seem as dead, but yet my heart doth live, 
“Out of the deep,” I cry, O God, forgive! 


Forgive, O God, thy wayward, erring one, 
Against Thee only hath my sin been done; 
O, let me cling to Thy unfailing love, 
**Out of the deep,” Icry, to Thee above, 


“Out of the deep,” O, hear my pleading voice! 
“Out of the deep,” O, bid my soul rejoice! 

My pain doth tell me that I yet do live; 

My living soul, O Living God, forgive! 


*Out of the deep,’”’ O Lord, to Thee I fly! 

Make me to know that Thou hast heard my cry; 
O, bid my breaking heart once more be whole! 
O, let Thy joy and gladness fill my soul! 
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Letters to the Editor 


STILL UNMOUNTED 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Having noticed in your paper two appeals, numbered x 
and 2, for a wheel, and No. 2 puts it ‘ta cast-off wheel,” I 
add my voice to the sound, hoping it may accomplish the 
thing desired. I ama missionary—for colored work—and 
my peregrinations encompass a territory of five miles in 
area. Iam too poor to purchase a wheel, but think I can 
Scrape up money enough to defray the expenses of one to 
this point. UMMOUNTED No. 6. 

Columbia, S. C., March 18th, 1896. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Both my bishop and archdeacon have tried to secure me 
a bicycle for my mission work. Up to the present they 
have not succeeded. Icould not buy one with my small 
stipend. I have had success in my work and could, Iam 
sure, have more with the assistance of a wheel. Any fur- 
ther information could be given by addressing a letter 
through the editor of THE Livinc CuuRcH to 

UNMOUNTED No. 7. 


ASH WEDNESDAY (?) ‘‘ENTERTAINMENT” 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


An individual signing himself ‘‘Churchman” wrote to 
THE Livinc CHURCH last week to draw attention to a state- 
mentin Zhe Arrow that ‘‘the Men’s Guild of St. Mary the 
Virgin was handsomely entertained by the Men’s Guild of 
St. Ignatius on Wednesday evening, Feb. 19th.” This cor- 
respondent of yours, Mr. Editor, is doubtless the same gen- 
tleman who recently sent an anonymous letter, written in 
a disguised hand, to the editor of The Arrow, on the same 
Subject. His animus isapparent. No doubt had the type- 
setter of The Arrow been keeping Lent more strictly he 
would not have committed such an unpardonable sin as to 
set up ‘Feb. 19th” for ‘Feb. rath,” the day on which the en- 
tertainment took place. But you will allow me to say, Mr. 
Editor, that I prefer even the heinous sin of misplacing 
atype in Lent, to the Lenten entertainment of writing 
anonymous letters, and of attempting to discredit the 
work of two Church guilds by citing in your paper what 
was manifestly a misprint, under the heading ‘*Ash Wed- 
nesday ‘Entertainment.’” Joun A. SraunTon, Jr. 

New York, March 20, 1896. 


UNCHURCHLY DOCTRINE 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 


Your correspondent from Grand Rapids, Mich., objects 
to the specification of a priest’s duties, as givenin cer- 
tain Sunday school leaflets. He allows that a priest may 
bless and offer sacrifice, but not pardon. He seems toim- 
ply that in the last, an assumption is made that is unwar- 
rantable, but which may be allowed with regard to the 
other two. Is it possible that he does not see that all 
three stand upon exactly the same basis? A man can 
neither bless nor offer sacrifice, any more than he can par- 
don, in hisown name. Itis as great or as little an assump- 
tion on the part of a priest to pretend or to profess to de- 
clare a man’s sins forgiven, as it is to declare him blessed. 
Benediction and offering sacrifice and pardoning sins are 
each and all equally prerogatives of God, but delegated by 
Him to His priests. Surely no priest can question this, 
who has had saidto him, when he was ordained to the 
priestly office, ‘‘Take thou authority, etc., whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven” etc., least of all should 
such a one speak of this claim to pardon, as ‘‘an individ- 
ual opinion contrary to the teaching of the Church.” 

A. Gro. E. JENNER. 

Oswego, N. Y. 


To the Editor of the Living Church: 

The letter of the Rev. Marcus H. Martin, in a late issue 
of THE Livine CuHurRcH, is rather inapt in its quotation. 
‘“‘Whocan forgive sins but God alone?” was said by the 
Pharisees, and our Lord replied: ‘‘That ye may know that 
the Son of Man hath power upon earth to forgive sins,” etc. 
Observe “Son of Man,” not then as Son of God, but as the 
High Priest to whom all things had been committed by 
the Father. And He who said: ‘‘All things are committed 
unto me go ye therefore,” gave to His Apostles 
and their successors the power of forgiving sins, as His 
representatives. The power of priestly absolution is no 
more a usurpation of God’s prerogatives thaais preaching 
the Gospel and saying: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.” My Rey. 
brother’s letter is not written from a Churchly and Catho- 
lic standpoint. ALAN S. HAWKESWORTH. 

Trenton, NV. J. 


THE DARKER SIDE 
To the Edttor of the Living Church: 

A cheerftl correspondent of The Churchman gives ‘‘the 
brighter side” of the ‘‘dead line” subject, drawn from 
The Living Church Annual statistics. Permit me to 
give you “the darker side,” drawn from personal ex- 
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perience. I have been two years without a cure. In that 
time I have applied personally or by letter to eleven 
bishops, eight archdeacons, and ninety-one parishes, in 
eighteen dioceses, for work. Four bishops wrote me that 
they had no opening for me—were more than full; the 
remainder recommended me to parishes, but in vain. 
None of the archdeacons had a place vacant. About half 
the parishes kept the stamp enclosed for a reply, and made 
noanswer. The rest put my ‘‘letter on file.” One parish, 
of its own accord, invited me to consider a call, and when I 
assented, wrote back: ‘*You are too old, we want a young 
man, and do not care to confer with you any farther.” 
Again, having oftered to officiate for a vacant parish at the 
same compensation as a lay-reader, I was notified that an- 
other clergyman had appeared who would “officiate for 
nothing.” 

I have, however, received three calls. Onel declined by 
advice of the bishop of the diocese; one because of the ex- 
treme rigor of the climate, unsuitable for myself and fam- 
ily; one because I could not live on $400 per annum. In 
each instance when I have had any dealings with a parish, 
I have found from six to forty candidates for the place, and 
have met with godly and learned men who, less fortunate 
than myself, depending solely on salary, were urgent to be 
‘“‘put into the priest’s office,” so as to ‘‘eat a piece of bread.” 
Now, there may be a bright side to all of this perfectly vis- 
ble to the prosperous rector who sits cozily by his study 
fire, and peruses his Church Almanac, just as there is much 
comfort in a boil—on somebcdy else—but we who have 
the boil don’t experience it. ButI am not writing this to 
complain of my own lot, for doubtless “the good hand of 
our God” is over-ruling all this for my personal good, but 
to impress upon the Church that there is something wrong 
that needs to be remedied. The wrong is that our Church 
organization is adulterated with congregationalism, and 
the mixture is worse than the original stuff. Every parish 
follows its own sweet will. Our bishops have no <uthority 
or power. Young men are ordained to the ministry, and 
pledged to “‘lay aside the study of the world and of tae 
flesh,” and then, when thy asx for work, are “oli: ‘ “e - 
tainly, gentlemen, hustle for yourselves.” They do hustle. 
They hustle the old men out, and they hustle themselves 
in, and then, when they have wrought thirty years or less 
on starvation salaries, and are unfitted for any other occu- 
pation, the congregation ‘where they have been appointed 
(or graciously permitted?) to serve,” will tel} them that 
they are too old to be acceptable, and turn them out, like 
old horses, to die. The evil lies in our lack of system, the 
necessary concomitant of our congregationalism. An 
army organized as we are would court defeat, and any 
human institution conducted on our methods would be 
wrecked in six months. There must be a remedy, and the 
remedy must be applied soon, for our present ‘‘happy-go- 
lucky” way of dealing is simply suicidal. Let us keep the 
subject under agitation. 

A PRIEST, not yet sixty years old. 


EXCLUDED FROM THE SICK ROOM 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 

There have been several communications in your paper 
upon the subject of admitting the clergy to the sick room, 
all of which I think have been based upon the idea that a 
clergyman, provided he is the parson, has a right by vir- 
tue of his office, and the people should, by virtue of their 
loyalty to the Church, admit him to the sick room. 

But let us look at the facts of the case. When he goes to 
the sick and has the right of admission, it is only to do ore 
of four things: (1) Say the Visitation Office; (2) admin- 
ister the Holy Communion; (3) hearconfession; (4) give 
Extreme Unction. If he does not do one of these four 
things (the first and second of which are provided for in 
the Prayer Book, the third and fourth adhere in his charac- 
ter as a Catholic priest), then he goes there only asa 
friend, and ought to be willing to be admitted or excluded 
as other friends are. There is one other function which, 
according to Catholic usage, has been done by priests, that 
is to offer prayers and litanies in the hour of death, but 
this Ido not dwell upon, as Iam not considering the sick 
as in the very act of dying. 

There is nothing in the ordination service which directs 
the priest to visit the sick, as is the custom among us. The 
only thing that sounds like itis this: ‘‘Will you be ready, 
etc., . . and to use both public and private monitions 
and exhortations as well to the sick as to the whole within 
your cure,” etc. Here the obligation is to use admonition 
to all; soto the sick, not as requiring special monition, but 
simply as not to be excused on account of sickness. In- 
stead of going after the sick because they are sick, we are 
obliged not to neglect them simply because they are sick. 
But that isa very different thing from the daily running 
to a sick room. 

In the ordination of a deacon the bishop teaches him his 
duties, among which is this: 

“And furthermore it is his office, where provision is so 
made, to search for the poor, sick, and impotent people of 
the parish, to intimate their estates, names, and places 
where they dwell unto the curate, that by his exhortation 
they may be relieved by the alms of the parishioners or 
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others.” To accomplish this the curate is not obliged by 
any vow to go into the room of the sick person. 

There being therefore no obligation in his ordination to 
visit the sick, and hence no right on his part, or duty on 
the part of attendants (being Church people) to admit him, 
let us turn to the offices, which as a priest he performs,and 
see what they direct. In the Order for the Visitation of the 
Sick, the rubric provides: ‘‘When any person is sick no- 
tice shall be given thereof to the minister of the parish.” 
Here officia! notice is necessary. It is not merely rumor. 
The rubric goes on to say,‘‘ Who (.¢., the minister) coming 
into the house shall say.” Here he performs a priestly 
office, provided by the Church. He having received notice, 
willof course be admitted, otherwise he would not have 
been asked. 

It is exactly the sare in the Office of the Communion of 
the Sick. The sick person shall give timely notice. When 
this is done it isimpossible to conceive that the clergyman 
will be excluded. In the same way confession must be 
voluntary, and Extreme Unction must have been desired. 
Is it possible to conceive that a priest coming to hear the 
one of these or to administer the other would be excluded? 

But suppose the sick person either has had these sacra- 
ments and office or does not desire them, what has the 
priest as a priest to doin that sick room? What necessity 
of him there? Butif a priest not being called, goes to the 
sick with no sacraments or offices to administer, then he 
goes simply asa friend, and he may be, and generally is, 
welcomed; but as a friend he has no rights other in kind, 
though more it may be in degree, than any other friend, 
and if as a friend it is better for the sick person that he be 
not admitted, I cannot see why he should think he is pre- 
vented from doing his duty to the sick, since he goes there 
todo no priestly act, which alone is his duty. 

The recitation of collects one atter another is madden- 
ing. They have nocontinuity or climax. There is no rea- 
son why they should not go on forever or stop at once. 
Now nothing isso awkward as aman who does not know 
whattodo. A friend comes to you and acts as such. A 
priest comes to you with priestly functions to perform,and 
he knows what to do and you know exactly what to expect. 
But when he comes not as a priest, nor yet as a mere 
friend, he is awkward and uncomfortable, he irritates the 
patient, there isno necessity for his presence,and he ought 
not to be there. REEVE HosBIE. 

Newark, N. /. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. W. L. H. Benton has resigned charge of the churches 
at Braddock, Jeannette, and Latrobe, to accept the position of 
assistantto Dr. Arundel, at Trinity church, Pittsburgh, and 
will enter upon hisnew duties directly after Easter.: 


The Rev. Alfred Brittain has accepted the rectorship of St. 
Mark’s church, Newark, N. Y. 


The Rev. Percy Barnes, having become rector of Grace 
church, New Haven, Conn., should be addressed at 183 Blatch- 
ley ave., New Haven. 


The Rev. Alfred H. Brown has temporary charge of St. 
Stephen’s church, Pittsfield, Mass. 


after Easter the address of the Rev. Clement D Brown, M.A., 
will be changed from Decorah, Iowa, to Port Gibson, Miss., he 
having accepted the rectorship of that parish. 


The Rev. R. E. L. Craig, of: Philadelphia, has accepted a call 
to St. Andrew’s, Jackson, Miss. 


The headquarters of the evangelist of the Edenton convoca- 
tion, East Carolina, will be, until further notice, at Washington, 
N.C. 


The Rey. F. S. Harraden sailed last week for Naples, on the 
“Kaiser Wilhelm II.,” to travel in Europe for many months, 


The Rey. W. H. Knowlton has entered upon his duties at 
Redwood Falls, Minn, 


The Rev. James Kirkpatrick, of St. George’s church, West 
End, Pittsburgh, has resigned his work to accept a call to St, 
Andrew’s church, Louisville, Ky., and willleave his present par- 
ish at Easter-tide. 


The Rey. Elvin K. Smith has become rector emeritus of St. 
Andrew’s church, Lambertville, N. J. 


The Rev. Richard C. Searing has resigned the rectorship of 
Christchurch, Walton, N. Y. 


The Rev. F. Thomson has accepted the rectorship of St, Paul’s 
church, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Ordinations 


In St. Philip’s church, Omaha, Neb., March rrth, Bishop Worth- 
ington advanced to the priesthood the Rev. F. W. Eason, of 
Wayne and Hartington. Canon Whitmarsh presented the can- 
didate, the Rev. J. Albert Williams preached the sermon, and 
both, together with the Rev. H. P. Silver, joined in the imposi- 
tion of hands, 


At St. Clement’s cathedral, St. Paul, Minn., Bishop Gilbert ad- 
vanced to the priesthood the Rev. W. A. Moultrie and the Rev. 
W. A. Rimer. 


Mr, H. G, G. Vincent was recently ordained to the diaconate in 
the chapel of the Good Shepherd, Wilmington, Del.,being present- 
ed by the Rev. Chas. E. Mundy. The sermon was bythe Rev. R. 
A, Sawyer. Both the candidate and the preacher were forme 
erly Presbyterian ministers, Mr. Vincent is in charge of the 
parish at Clayton, where Mr. Sawyer also served his diaconate. 
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In St. Paul’s church, San Francisco, Cal., Feb, 28th, Bishop 
Nichols ordained to the priesthood the Rev. James B. Eddie and 
Thomas .J Lacey. Bishop Rowe, of Alaska, assisted in the 
service. The Rev. Messrs. F. J. Mynard and E. B. Spalding, 
L.H.D., were the presentors. Mr, Eddie has been assigned to 
duty in Carson, Nev. Mr. Lacey is instructor in Latin and 
Greek in Trinity school. 


To Correspondents ; 


QUERY.—You ask whatis the correct use to pursue at Even- 
ing Prayer after the rubric, “In places where it may be conven- 
ient,” etc. It cannot be said that thereis any absolute rule. It 
is one of the places where provision was intentionally made for 
the ‘flexibility’ somuch talked of during the p rocess of revis- 
ion. We should advise singing the hymn or anthem, congrega- 
tion standing, then the sermon, followed by the concluding 
prayers, with another hymn, if desired. 


E. H. J. A.—The ‘which’ in the Lord’s Prayerand elsewhere 
as the relative referring to a person, is s:1ictly correct accord- — 
ing to earlier grammatical usage, as seenin the Bible and Pray- 
er Book. Our forefathers of 1789 do not seem to have appreciat- 
edthe peculiarities of the old sacred dialect, which accounts 
for this and some other verbal alterations. 
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Died 


DEVEREUX.—On March 2zoth, 1896, at the residence of her ~ 


nephew, Dr. Wm. H. Klapp, Mary Devereux, daughter of the 
late John and Mary Devereux, in the orst year of her age. Fu- 
neral services at St. Peter’s church, Philadelphia, on Monday, 
March 23rd, at rr o’clock. 


Official : Me 
A REQUEST 


Back numbers of the Spirit of Missions are wanted for the library 
ofthe diocese of Los Angeles. The following are needed: The 
waole or any part of each of the years previous to 1880; the June, — 
July, August, September and October numbers of 1880; August, 
October, November, and December of 1881; January, February, 
March, April, May, June, August, September,and October of 1882; 
January, February, March, August, September, and October of — 
1883; May only of 1884: a// of 1885, except December; and Decem- 
ber only, of 1891. Any persons who may be able to contribute 
any portion of the years and numbers required will greatly 
oblige by forwarding the same to the Rey. Henderson Judd, 
registrar, 1969 Lovelace ave., Los Angeles, Cal. The registrar 


will be glad to have the names and residences of those whokind- 


ly respond to this request that hemay make their contributions 
a matter of record. 


Appeals 


THE legal title of the General Board of Missions is The Do-- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant pieces 
pal Church in the United States of America, 


Domestic missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions and 
thirty-seven dioceses, including work among Indians and col- 
ored people. Foreign missions in China, Japan, Africa Greece 
and Haiti. : 


By the action of the late General Convention additional re 
sponsibilities were put upon the Board, which will require in- 
creased offerings immediately. ss 


OFFERINGS in all congregations are urgently requested early 
in the year. 


Remittance should be sent to the order of the Society, 281 


Fourth ave., New York; communications to the REV. Wm. S. 
LANGFORD, D D., general secretary, Church Missions House. 


ST, PAUL’S CHURCH, VENTURA, CAL. 


The Rev. Octavius Parker appeals to the Church for assist- 
ance to clear the church at Ventura ot a debt which ha. dragged 
wearily along since times of inflated prosperity in Southern 
California. The church has fifty communicants—half minors 
and non-giving, and a mortgage of $2,350, Will not 100 persons 
pledge $: per month for one year? Contributions may be sent to 

REV, OCTAVIUS PARKER, 
Ventura, Cal. 

This appealis most heartily endorsed by Bishop Nichols of - 

California, 


Church and Parish 


FOR SALE.—North Side, a private school; well established; — 
fine location; cheap. Address PROPRIETOR, LIVING CHURCH. 


A MIDDLE-AGED clergyman, active, able, and experienced, 
seeks a position in a milder climate, in a favorable location; a 
moderate (¢/ sure) salary would be accepted. Highest testimo- 
nials. Address *“CLERICUS,” 152 S. East st., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OXFORD M. A., organist and composer, experienced in train- 
ing boy-choirs, organ-builder, inventor of electric organ action, 
etc. seeks congenial position after May 1st; distance no object. 
Address M. A., 20 France st., Norwalk, Conn. 


WANTED.—A priest, unmarried, to act as chaplain and teacher 
in a boys’ school. Must be energetic, adapted to the work, and — 
willing to accept a small salary in addition to room, board, and > 
general living expenses. Address “N.,” LIVING CHURCH office, 


WANTED.—An experienced young priest (unmarried), a grad-— 
uate of the General Theological Seminary, an extempore preach-_ 
er, desires a colored parish, mission, or school. Addre ss, 
JOHANNES HENRICUS, care of LIVING CHURCH. 


ALTAR BREAD: Priests’ wafers one cent; people’s wafers: 20 


cents a hundred; plain sheets two cents, Address, A, G, 
BLOOMER, 4 W, 2nd st., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. r 


CHURCH ARCHITECT.—John Sutcliffe, 702 Gaff Building, Chica- 


go, makes a specialty of churches, It will pay those expecting tev 
build to communicate with him, 


. 
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Kalendar, March, 1896 


x. 2nd Sunday in Lent. Violet. 
8. 3rd Sunday in Lent. Violet. 
1s, 4th Sunday (Mid-Lent) in Lent. Violet. 
22. 5th Sunday (Passion) in Lent. Violet. 
25. ANNUNCIATION B, V. M. White. 
29, Sunday (Palm) before Easter. Violet. 


30. Monday before Easter. 
31. Tuesday before Easter. 


“Will He Come Unto the Feast?”’ 


BY*Y..Y. K. 


In the porches of the temple, 
’Neath Judea’s sapphire sky, 
Eager multitudes were thronging 
As the Passover drew nigh. 
Spake they of the mighty Prophet, 
As their numbers still increased; 
And their question was, What think ye, 
Will He come unto the feast? 


Yes! He came unto the temple; 
He, the Paschal Lamb was slain, 
Ending Jewish types and shadows 
When the vail was rent in twain. 
Slain—yet o’er the grave victorious, 
Still his power has not ceased, 
Now these words have holy meaning— 
“Will He come unto the feast?” 


Will He come into His garden, 
Like the sweet refreshing shower, 
Like the dew at eve distilling, 
Quickening every thirsty flower? 
Will He give His heavenly manna 
To the humblest and the least— 
Bring them to His banquet table, 
Come Himself unto the feast? 


Will He come unto the weary, 
Laden heavily with sin? 

If we seek Him in the temple, 
Shall we find the Lord within? 

Yes! so wondrous is His bounty, 
Lamb alike is He and Priest; 

With the Bread of Heaven He feeds us 
When He comes unto the feast. 


Let us then make all things ready, 
As the “Queen of Feasts’ draws nigh: 
Seek Him in His holy temple, 
Bear the cross, ourselves deny; 
And our Lord, now risen, shall give us— 
For His power has not decreased— 
All the sweetness of His presence 
At the blessed Easter Feast. 


Sister Hannah makes a good suggestion, that the 
friends of our Sisterhoods should endow a ‘‘Sisters’ 
Room” in the new Church hospital in Denver. It 
would be a convenient shelter for Sisters working in 
Denver, or a haven of rest to some weary one suffer- 
ing with consumption, the disease which the hospital 
is established especially to alleviate. Two Sisters of 
the Bishop Potter Memorial House have been for 
some years associated with the work of the Church in 
Denver. 


_ Mrs. Ormiston Chant says of the ‘‘Woman’s Bible”: 
“Js it not a pity that women should have made them- 


selves so ridiculous? The attempt has been illiterate, 


irreverent, stupid, and lacking in goodsense. They 
have obtruded their ignorance and egotism into a holy 
place. They have done a profane thing. Buteven a 
profane thing may sometimes be dignified. This is 
beneath consideration. And, in a way, it has all been 
done at the expense of the sex. It is a terrible pity. 
It mortifies me to think how ignorant it all is.” 


The Bishop of Ballarat lately said that there was 


~ one thing said of the clergy in these days ‘‘so cruelly 


untrue and so injurious to their access to the souls of 
men, that they feel it acutely, and I venture to voice 
their repudiation of it. It is that they are out of sym- 
pathy with the temporal sufferings and legitimate as- 
pirations of the masses of the people. I know that to 
befalse. Theclergy profoundly feel, and long to aid in 
solving rightly,the complicated social problems of the 
time, and it is an intelligent sense of duty, not any de- 
ficiency of sympathy with their fellows, that prevents 
them throwing themselves, and the influence they are 


~ trusted with, into the arms of every new nostrum- 
- monger of the day.” 
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“Total depravity,” even in the Calvinistic sense, 
seems to be sometimes exemplified. A fiend in human 
form has lately written to the papers that he is pre- 
pared, for a consideration of $5,000, to sell himself, 
body and soul. He offers to commit any crime that 
may be required from him by his purchaser, even 
to murder. He will insure his life and kill him- 
self, if the money may be paid to his dependent 
mother, ‘‘I will sell myself to hell,” he says, ‘‘if hell 
will pay me, as heaven does not seem to care for hon- 
est effort.” Let us hope that he is insane and is not 
responsible for his blasphemy. 


The Church Times, in an article upon the wonder- 
ful work of a faithful priest, lately deceased, the Rev. 
James Pollock, of Birmingham, dwells especially upon 
the supreme importance of educaticnal work in the 
religious sphere, not only in connection with schools, 
but in the pulpit. The article concludes as follows: 
“Hazy, indefinite, compréhensive, undenominational 
talk about doctrineand lifeis worthless; what men want 
is what Pollock, Lowder, Mackonochie, Keble, Pusey, 
gave them, well thought and plainly put, definite 
instruction. Men who have not learned that lesson 
from the history of religion in century nineteen are in- 
capable of learning anything.” 


The Detroit Free Press, commenting on the well- 
deserved honor which the Church has bestowed on 
Dr. Johnson, in his elevation to the episcopate of a 
great, historic Church, says: 


There are few organizations, secular or religious, in which 
this indorsement can mean so much. The Episcopal 
Church is the growth of centuries that link us to the 
earliest teachings of recorded history. It has survived the 
wars, the persecutions, and controversies that make up the 
interminable battle of creeds. Through all that period it 
has not only survived the assault of opposition, but it has 
been in the van of progress along the most approved lines 
of advancement. It has been the patron and the exponent 
of learning in the broadest and best sense of the term. 


The new process of forcing electric waves of light 
through opaque substances is as wonderful as that of 
propelling electric waves of sound through wires to 
distant places. Some one suggests that the invention 
may be utilized in education. By means of the X rays, 
impressions may be photographed on the brains of 
pupils, and the labor of study thereby be reduced to 
aminimum. Catch the idle truant, strap his head 
down on the desk, and turn on the dynamo! He will 
soon know his lesson ‘“‘like a book.” There is also an 
electric hobby-horse which will give the lazy student, 
in an hour's shaking, as much exercise as he would 
get all day on horseback. - Truly, life will be worth 
living when sluggards can be run by electricity. 


Cases like the following are, we fear, not unknown 
on this side the water. It is related that a certain 
clergyman went to take the Whitsunday services in 
asmall town in Wales. The vicar was away, and sent 
the order of services, etc. No celebration of the Holy 
Communion appeared in the list. The substitute 
wrote to find out whether this was not a mistake. The 
vicar replied that he wished to spare his friend, who 
would have the burden of three services as it was. 
The clergyman wrote to say that he should be glad to 
celebrate; that he wished to do so. Then the truth 
came out: the vicar said that ‘the never had Commun- 
ion except on the first Sunday in the month!” 


A committee of ladies in the diocese of Southwell, 
interested in ecclesiastical needJework, have presented 
a cope tothe Bishop of the diocese, for the use ot him- 
self and of his successors in office. At the presenta- 
tion the Bishop, in a graceful speech of acknowledg- 
ment said: ‘‘The cathedral vies with any other cathe- 
dral for its special beauties, and in providing its ca- 
nonical ornaments for its services you have wished 
that there should be no less fitting beauty in them.” 
“T feel that the diocese has presented the see with a 
bishop’s staff unequalled by any other, and it is now 
made equal to any other in the beauty of this cope.” 
“I thank you, in the name of the cathedral and see, 
for this beautiful gift, and will, God-willing, wear it 
in the cathedral as desired, on Christmas Day.” 
material of the cope is cream-white silk damask, with 
flowers and stars worked in floss silk and solid gold. 
The hood and border are cloth of gold, the latter bear- 
ing theinscription: ‘Magnificat anima mea.” 


The - 
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Papers on Church Architecture 
BY JOHN SUTCLIFFE, ARCHITECT 
IV. 


(Copyrighted) 

At the end of the second paper of this series, it was 
stated that the perpendicular style represented the 
close of the development of Gothic architecture in 
England, and that this was followed by a period of 
architectural darkness. While this statement is 
broadly true as to the state of the art in that country, 
yet the begin- 
ning of the 
15th century 
was marked, 
in Europe, by 
the advent of 
the beautiful <3 ¢& 
style of archi- —— j Wapy | 
tectureknown 
as the Renais- Zs 
sance, whick #/ Pmt 
was a revival 7] 
of the fea. yy 


fs 
tures and de “4 


ei 
tailsof the Ro- fe 
man classic = 
styles,usedin { 
afreeand un- |! 
fettered man- 
ner. 

This style 
originated in 
Florence, Italy, and gradually spread west and north, 
embracing Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Spain, and England; not, however, identical in treat- 
ment in each country, but, by its freedom from severe 
laws, allowing an adaptation to the wants and eaprices 
of designers, the Renaissance style became as varied 
in its buildings as the several periods of the Gothic. 

In this style, the use of the dome reached its highest 
development in western art, and of the most familiar 
examples of domes in churches, nearly all are Renais- 
sance. The first example of prominence, if not ac- 
tually the first in point of time, was the cathedral of 
Florence, a church feft incomplete by Arnolpho and 
Giotto, who, no doubt, had the intention of covering 
the large oc- 
tagon after 
the Roman- “ 
esque manner 
of an interior 
dome masked 
by an exterior 
roof, but who 
left behind 
them no inti- 
mation of 
their actual 
intention. 
Br unelleschi, 
a native of 
Florence,con- 
ceived the 
idea of mak- 
ing a dome to 
show both ex- 
ternally and 
internally, 
which he ex- 
ecuted about 
1430, inabold 
and original 
manner which 
dome marks 
an. 6 rae in 
architecture. 

Other dom- 
ed churches 
were built in 
a manner sug- 
gested bythis, 
but the next 
important one 
was St. Peter’s, in Rome, commenced by Bramante in 
1506, who was followed by Raphael, Sangallo, and 
Michael Angelo, who practically completed the domein 
1563, although the church, as it now appears, was not 
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finally completed until Bernini added the piazza, with 
its circular porticos and fountains, in 1661. While 


this is probably the largest and most impressive of 
the Renaissance churches, it yet possesses grave 
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defects in design and detail, owing mainly, no doubt, 
to having passed through the hands of so many 
architects, of whom some, the celebrated ones be- 
fore mentioned, were of commanding ability, yet 
others were not so fitted for so important an under- 
taking, and, also, to the fact that its construction 
extended over solong a period. Still, its interior is 
admitted, generally, to approach more nearly to the 
sublime in architectural effect than any other that the 
hand of man has executed. Sta. Sophia, in Constan- 
tinople, is said to be more beautiful in many respects, 
but it has neither the dimensions nor the massiveness 
necessary to compete with St. Peter’s in sublimity of 
effect. 

The success of the domes of Florence and St. Peter’s 
was such that after them, in Italy, scarcely any large 
churches were built without domes, which, in some 
noted instances, constituted the church itself, upon 
the model of the Pantheon. Among the finest of these 
is that of Santa Maria della Salute, on the Grand Canal 
in Venice, built by Longhena in 1632, asa votive offer- 
ing to the Virgin for the staying of the plague of 1630, 
This church, with its smaller dome and two bell 
towers grouping up with its large central dome, while, 
perhaps, a little over-loaded with ornament, presents, 
from every point of view, a most pleasing architec- 
tural composition, but its internal design is not quite 
so good, 

Many other large and beautiful churches were built 
in Italy upon the plans of these and of the Basilica, 
during prevalence of this style, in all of which, while 
there are many defects, there is much to admire. 

In Spain the important churches built during this 
period are the cathedrals of Granada, Jaen, Malaga, 
Valladolid, and Seville, and while in some respects 
the development of architecture in this country is not 
so interesting as that of other countries, this may be 
because less is known of it, as being somewhat out of 
the limits of popular travel. In one particular, how- 
ever, Spain shows a development not shown in Italy, 
and that is in the many beautiful towers that are 
found in Spanish buildings of this period, while in 
those of Italy there are practically none. 


In France, the Renaissance may be said to have 
commenced in the church of St. Eustache, Paris, of 
which the foundations were laid in 1532, although it 
was not completed for nearly a century after. This is 
really a five aisle Gothic church, and it is only in the 
details that the influence of classical art can be dis- 
cerned, and these show somewhat clearly the evils of 
a compromise, or the attempt to adapt the forms of a 
style to purposes for which they were not originally 
intended. Still, this is a large church, being 350 ft. 
by 150 ft.,and is, notwithstanding its defects, a beautiful 
and impressive building. Thechurch of the Sorbonne, 
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commenced in 1629, is an extremely pleasing Renais- 
sance church, designed by Le Mercier under the orders 
of Cardinal Richelieu, upon which great pains were 
taken to make the building as perfect as possible. 

The most remarkable church of this period in France, 
however, is that of the Invalides, commenced in 1680, 
and completed in 1706, by Mansard, which is consid- 
ered as much the monument of this architect as is St. 
Paul’s, London, that of Wren. Its plan forms a Greek 
cross with short arms, so as to make the dome the 
main feature of the church, and the interior, of good 
and harmonious design, renders it one of the most 
pleasing examples of domed church architecture in 
Europe. 

The Pantheon is another Parisian church of Greek 
cross plan, with central dome, but is not so good as 
the Invalides. The Madeleine “is a rectangular or 
basilican church, and its exterior is a reproduction of 
a Greek temple. 

The Renaissance originated in Italy, spread from 
thence to France, then to Germany, and from Germany 
was introduced into England, where it appears in the 
16th century in the form known as Elizabethan, which 
is mainly confined to civil and domestic buildings. In 
fact, the only very important Renaissance church built 
in England is that of St. Paul’s, London, by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and which is so well known as to need 
no description; but several parish churches were 
built by Wren, Gibbs, Jones, and others, marked by 
many striking features, particularly bell towers or 
steeples. 

We have thus seen that during the period known as 
the Renaissance the architecture of all Western 
Europe was influenced by it. The difference between 
buildings of one country and another was mainly of 
detail, and the general characteristics were the same, 
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at allevents, in ecclesiastical architecture. In civil 
and domestic work the differences were more strongly 
marked, probably owing to the influence of personal 
feeling, which was not so strongly expressed in the 


churches. 
(To be contznued.) 


Progress in the Church of 
England 


Dear Livine Cuurcu:—The subjoined clipping from 
arecent issue of the Vew Zealand Church News will 
doubtless be of interest to a large number of your 
readers. Editorially Jan. 11th you say: ‘Outsiders 
are observing with satisfaction the progress of the 
American Church in aggressive Christian work.” 
Ourseparated brethren across the water, while ad- 
mitting failure on their part to propogate sectarian- 
ism, give the Mother Church due credit for the agres- 
sive work now being carried on throughout the whole 


- 
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of England. We begin to see the fruits of the so-called 
“Oxford movement,” or the revival of Catholic teach 
ing and practice. It is a pleasure, once n a while, 
to ‘‘see ourselves as others see us.” oe 
St. Paul, Minn. W. L. Curren. 


TESTIMONY CONCERNING THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


The following extracts are taken from Mr. Roberts’ ~ 
little book, entitled ‘‘A Working Man’s View of Disestab- 
lishment.” (S.P.C.K., London.) 


1. The Rev. Dr. Rigg ( Wesleyan) :—The Church ot Eng- 
land is indeed established and endowed, but it does not de- 
rive a farthing of revenue from public taxation. The tithe, 
in no strict sense, can be regarded asa tax. It is ecclesias- 
tical property. Ifthe tithe charges were to be remitted, 
the rent of land would be increased by the remission.—/n- 
ternational Review. 

2, The Rev. Dr. Osborne ( Wesleyan) :—I have now been 
watching the religious condition of this country, with 
more or less advantage, for more than half a century, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that Ido not believe there 
ever was Such a revival of religion as that of which the Es- 
tablished Church of this country has been the subject dur- 
ing the last half century. 

3. Mr. W.S. Caine (Baptist) :—Many large Nonconform- 
ist churches in London are mere places of business for the 
purpose of securing an income for the minister. . . . 
Asa matter of fact the Church that, more than any other, 
is doing the work among the oor, the oppressed, and 
wretched, is the Church of England. 

4. The Rev. J. H. Shakespeare (Baptist):—I cannot for- 
get the shame and surprise with which I was compelled to 
admit that only one word described our position in many 
of the great centres of population—the word “failure.” 
Never since that day have I ventured to dispute the fact 
that the Church of England, in the towns at least, is rapid- 
ly becoming the Church of the people. . . . You may 
see towns which have become almost cemetaries of extinct 
Baptist chapels—towns where we have a name to live, but 
are dead.— Baptist Union Meeting, Oct. 5th, 1893. 

5. The Rev. J. Simon (Congregational):—With all the 
stimulating Nonconformist traditions that we havein Lei- 
cester, I believe lam right in saying that the Church of 
England is making more rapid progress in that rapidly 
growing town than all the Nonconformist chapels put to- 
gether.—Address to Congregational Union, 1890. , : 

6. The Rev. Mark G. Pearse, (Wesleyan) :—The greatest - 
event of the present century was the revival of the Church 
of God through the efforts of the Church of England.— 
Worthing, July 18, 1894. 

7. Dr. Dunckley:—This revival of the Church of Eng- 
land is without a parallel anywhere since the struggles 
and counter struggles ofthe Reformation. . . . Church- 
es which were tumbling into ruin have been restored, and 
new churches have been built by thousands. It is needless. 
to go into statistics; the results can be seen everywhere. 

8. ‘The Christian” Age newspaper:—The most remark- 
able feature of the latter half of thiscentury is the extraor- _ 
dinary revival of religious life in the Church of England. 
See Whether their action be always approved ot not, it 
must be-admitted that at present the clergy of the Church 
of England, from the highest dignitary to the humblest cu- 
rate, are amongst the hardest working men in the land. ~ 
Whenever any movement is originated for the welfare of 
the people, or the promotion of some important measure 
or work, members of the clerical body are sure to be © 
found taking an important part, and not unfrequently the 
foremost part in the enterprise. : 

g. “The Independent” newspaper:—If we have been 
asleep, others are awake. The testimony is unanimous that 
the Church of England has made enormous advances in > 
those same large towns where we barely hold our own. New ~ 
churches have been rising everywhere and drawing in the 
very class whom we have been accustomed to minister to. 
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(Second Series) 
EDMUND RICH, ARCHBISHOP AND SAINT 
BY K. F. J. 


Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury, stands 
out as one of the most interesting and remarkable 
characters of the thirteenth century in England. Pa- 
triot and Catholic, like the great Langton, he resisted 
the unlawful demands of the crown on the one hand, 
and those of Rome, equally unlawful, and still more 
obnoxious to Englishmen, on the other. 

His early training was most ascetic; indeed, his 
whole young life seemed to be preparation for the sa- 
ered ministry. : 

He was born at Abingdonin the latter year of the 
twelfth century. The surname, Rich, seems to have’ 
been given on account of the circumstances of the 
family at some previous time. His father and mother, ~ 


~ 
a 


- 
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Reinald and Mabel, were devout people, and their life 


together was peaceful and happy, till Reinald retired 


to the neighboring monastery of Ensham, leaving his 
wife to care for and educate their six children. Ot 
these children, the two daughters, and two of the sons 
followed their father’s example, and joined religious 
orders. ‘The remaining sons, Robert and Edmuna, 
were close and dear companions through life. Even 
in those days, when the highest ideal of religion was 
the strictest ascetism, and all kinds of austerites were 
commonly practiced, Mabel was renowned for her se- 


_ vere life. If her ties in the world forbade her to leave 


it for the round of religious duties in a convent, her 
life should at least be as devoted as that of any nun 
in the holiest cloister shade. She rose af midnight for 
prayer, she fasted severely, and persuaded her chil- 


dren to fast on Fridays, by promising them little gifts, 


thus hoping to train them for an ascetic life. 


She herself wore a hair shirt, continually pressing 
it to her by a belt of iron. This instrument of torture 
was gilded over and preserved for many generations 
in a family in Oxford, and in the reign of Henry VII. 
was especially bequeathed to the church of All Saints, 
where it was fastened to a statue of her famous son, 
St. Edmund, and was always known as ‘‘Thelong 
pendant gyrdle.” 


Such was the training of the future Archbishop, and 
so earnestly did he respond to his mother’s ideas and 
wishes, that she always considered him as the one 
especially blessed by God, of all her children. He was 
but twelve years of age when she‘sent him, with his 
brother, to a school at Oxford. As we shall see later, 
this was a rough world on which to launch so young a 
boy, and so the lad himself seemed to feel, for we find 
him in one of the churches of Oxford, kneeling before 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin, and pledging his life to 
her with a solemn vow of chastity. He then placed on 
her finger a ring, on which was engraved, ‘‘Ave 
Maria,” and one exactly like it on his own hand, which 


- he wore till his death. 


Edmund’s love of learning had already shown itself 
and after a few years of devotion to his studies, his 
mother sent him and his brother Robert to the Uni- 
versity of Paris. This was the constant habit of that 
time, and either because she no longer was rich, or 
thought the discipline of poverty good for her sons, 
she gave them but a slender provision, and sentthem 
forth to beg their way, like other poor scholars, to Paris. 

Their little stock of linen was added to from time to 
time by the careful mother, who always saw that each 
was provided with a hair shirt, which they promised 
to wear several times a week. It was about this time 
probably that a young woman fell in love with Ed- 


' mund, and tried to make him break his vow to the 


Blessed Virgin. The story tells us that he promised to 
meet her at acertain place, whither he repaired with 
several of his grave teachers. They succeeded in 
“whipping the offending Eve out of her,” as she, thus 
brought to repentance, afterwards declared. From his 
stayin Paris Edmund was recalled to the death-bed 
of his mother, and she confided his two sisters to his 
care. They were both intended for convents, but Ed- 
mund had scruples about the existing custom of giving 
portions with the maidens admitted toconyents, He 
looked upon it as sinful in those who professed to live 
by the vow of poverty, and though generally accepted 
even by good people, he spent much time in seeking a 
convent for his sisters into which they would be re- 


‘ceived for the love of God, and not from any avarcious 


motives. 
Such a home he at last foundin the Benedictine 
nunnery of Catesby, and inthe Prioress he found a like- 


_minded friend, to whose keeping he could commit 


Alice and Margaret, who in after years successively 
became prioresses of Catesby. Possibly the fame of 
Mabel’s sanctity had its weight with the worthy Prior- 
ess in desiring to secure her daughters as nuns of Cat- 
esby Priory. That it kept up its reputation for piety 


_ is shown, for at the time of the dissolution of the mon- 


asteries the visitors reported as follows of this nun- 
nery: 

“The house of Catesby we founde in verry perfett or- 
der, the priores a sure, wyse, discrete, and very re- 


_ lygious woman with IX. nunnys under her obedyence 


as relygious and devout, and wyth as good obedyence 
as we have tyme paste seen, or belyke shall see.” * 
- Edmund himself, although he had great sympathy 


_ with the conventual life; andswas a dear and frequent 
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guest at many monasteries, never became a monk. He 
spent a year at one of these houses immediately after his 
mother's death. We do not know how longhe studied 
at Paris and again at Oxford, but in both places he 
took high rank asascholar. After taking his degree 
he established himself at Oxford and taught there. 
He was the first to introduce at the university the 
study of Aristotle. He did much to restore to Oxford 
its former prosperity, for it had lately suffered some 
reverses. He built a small chapel in the parish where 
he lived, and though but a layman, attended daily Mass 
there with the utmost devotion, also giving largely 
from his private means to St. John’s Hospital, near the 
town. So little did he care for money that he would 
cast what his scholars paid him on the dusty window- 
sill of the little room in which he lectured, saying with 
asmile: ‘‘Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,’’ and more than once did a sly student abstract 
something from the little store. 

As we think of him he seems to stand before us, so 
vividly has he been described. We see him, wearing 
along gray robe like a monk’s gown, passing to and 
fro between his lecture room and the little chapel he 
had built, his grave and beautiful face lighted up with 
enthusiasm, as he taught the lads about him, or 
again, watching beside a sick scholar who tossed for 
five weeks with fever, with no one but the master 
near to nurse him day and night. 

Neither such kind offices nor his hours of devotion 
were allowed to interfere with Edmund’s duties as 
teacher, although sometimes he was so weary that he 
would catch a few moments of rest as he sat or knelt, 
When roused he would say: ‘‘Von dormio sed suc- 
cumbo.” His early life had indeed inured him to such 
hardness that he required less than the ordinary 
amount of sleep and food, and his ascetic practices in- 
creased year by year, till at last he never really went 
to his bed, but took his rest seated, or lying on the 
hard floor. 

While earnestly devoting himself to secular studies, 
he had a vision which altered his whole life. He saw 
his mother standing beside him, and heard her say, 
pointing to the mathematical diagrams lying near: 
‘‘What figures are these, my son?” ‘Then, taking his 
right hand, she drew onit three circles, marking each 
with the name of one ot the Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity, and said: ‘‘Henceforth be these thy dia- 
grams, my son,” then vanished, 

From this time he devoted himself to the study of 
theology, and after his ordination gathered about him 
a number of pupils. His success as amaster was very 
great, and as a preacher his eloquence converted 
many. He always held a crucifix in his hand while 
preaching, and as he looked upon it would weep, be- 
cause, as he said, there were so many hearers of the 
word, and so few doers of it, or again would smile as 
he remembered what that sign meant to mankind. 


(To be continued.) 


Book Notices 


The Amazing Marriage. By George Meredith. Vols, I, and II. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 


It is the fashion in England, in some quarters, to look 
upon George Meredith as the great novelist of hisage. No 
such claim can be based upon this work of his pen. Two 
volumes are employed for a story that could be much bet- 
ter told, if told at all, in less thanone. “The Amazing 
Marriage” is an amazing story, about which one asks, cud 
bono? tis too wearisome to be amusing. Its moral, if it 
have any, is to elusive to be grasped, while as a study of 
the age in which the events are supposed to have occurred, 
it is too diffuse to present any clear-cut idea. 


A Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life. By T. J. Hudson, 

Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co. 

The author imposes on himself the task of proving by 
strict scientific induction that man possesses a soul and 
will live hereafter. The old arguments of proof are set 
aside as scientifically invalid. Pyschic facts are what the 
writer claims to use in demonstrating his proposition. 
The phenomena of spiritism and hypnotism are treated in 
great detail, in relation to telepathy. Then follows a ser- 
ies of chapters on Moses and the prophets, our Lord and 
the Apostles, the early Church, and some of the saints. 
In these chapters we find an array of statements that we 
reject entirely. Moses and the prophets are held to be 
‘“‘psychics,” having parallels in modern times. Our Lord 
is a psychic of the highest order. Thedemonstration may 
————————————SSSSss 


*Quoted in Ecclesiastical Biography, St. Edmund, page 12. 
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be sumimed up thus: Man is possessed of dual mental or- 

ganism, having distinct and complete classes of faculties 

One class is finite and pertains to this life. Another class, 
the most important of which, perform no normal function 
in this life, eygo they must perform their function in a fu- 
ture life. We are not convinced that Mr. Hudson has dem- 
onstrated the future life. God, andthe things which fall 
beyond the range of man’s senses, are not capable of scien- 
tific demonstration. Proofs there are, but not strict demon- 
stration. Faith is the evidence of things not seen. 


The Theology ot the Old Testament. By the Rey. W. H. Bennett, 
M.A, Professor of Old Testament Languages and Literature, Hackney 
and New Colleges. New York; Thomas Whittaker, Pp. 218, Price, 7sc. 
A didactic examination of Israelitic Theology that will 

be of some value to students in comparatives. The work 
lies in two divisions: Jehovah and the Israelite; God and 
the Universe. The first division is occupied with consider - 
ations drawn from the Old Testament writings, concerning 
the nation and the individual,righteousness,sin,reward,and 
punishment, forgiveness, spiritual gifts, apparent failures 
of divine justice, and the future life; the second treats, out 
of the same sources, on man, evil, the material universe, 
supernatural beings, and the doctrine of God. 


This Goodly Frame the Earth. 
Mifflin & Co. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.50. 


The somewhat heayy-sounding title of this volume, and 
at times wordiness of style, scarcely prepares one for the 
really fresh and entertaining information which its pages 
contain. First Japan, and then China and India are 
opened up to us in many new lights, and in way, too, that 
helps the reader to understand why these nations are what 
they are. The descriptions of scenery in India impress us 
with the fact that the Alps should be seen by the traveler 
before the Himalayas, if the former are not to be dwarfed 
into comparative insignificance, though we are assured 
that what is lacking in magnificent proportions is amply 
atoned for in beauty of detail. The glimpses of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Greece make ts wish for more, but the au- 
thor reminds us that we are to look for ‘‘personal impres- 
sions,” and not an exhaustive description of all that his 
journey revealed to him. 


By Francis Tiffany. Houghton 


Visions and Service. By Wm, Lawrence, Bishop of Massachusetts, 

Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Price, $1. 25. 

This isa volume of fourteen sermons delivered in college 
chapels by Dr. Lawrence, when Dean of the Cambridge 
Seminary. The character of the auditorsis well kept in 
view in these discourses. The Bishop, in the preface, 
speaking of what students desire in a preacher, uses words 
which may well be applied to himself, because he in these 
sermons “‘sympathizing with their cifficulties, speaks the 
most simple, sincere, and strong words of the Christian 
faith.” We have been impressed with the sermon, ‘‘Fixed- 
ness of Character,” and venture to think that to many who 
heard it, there came a new revelation of the meaning and 
seriousness of the moral unity of the individual human life. 
‘*Man’s life cannot be cut up into separate parts which 
have no relation to each other. Life is a living stream, and 
whatever pours into it becomes a part of its current, either 
for good or bad.” There are some strong sentences anent 
the talk about the decline of faith, which ‘‘in large part is 
due not to serious and deliberate questionings, not to high 
intellectual doubts, but to those commonplace catses, the 
gradual loss of religious habits anda careless or inmoral 
life.” The sermons must have helped those who heard 
them, and we hope many more students will read them, so 
well calculated are they to force home, nobility of charac- 
ter, purity, earnestness, usefulness and service to our gen- 
eration, faith and hope and love of God. The language is 
simple and transparent. 


The Christian Consciousness. Its Relation to Evolution in Morals 
and Doctrine, By J. S. Black. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp, 244, Price, 
$1.25. 

The author of this book holds that there is ‘‘an unde- 
veloped and partly used function of the Christian life, a 
function which not only accounts fot moral and dogmatic 
phenomena, but also makes God more real to men.” He 
maintains that the spirit of the age demands the addition 
of this Christian consciousness to the Bible, the Church, 
and the reason, as not only a source of authority in and of 
itself, but also as a touchstone by which to try the other 
three. We shall not follow the author as he attempts to 
establish this revolutionary theory and to define the rela- 
tions of the Christian consciousness to religious doctrine 
and morality. His assertions are too sweeping, his prem- 
ises too unsound, and his methods of thought and expres- 
sion too vague to make it worth while. His reasoning is 
vitiated by his ignorance of the Catholic Faith and the Cath- 
olic Church, and thus his work is robbed of most of its 
value to Churchmen. The author’s point of view may 
easily be understood when he affirms his belief that the 
Y. M,C. A., the Christian Endeavor Society, and the Sal- 
vation Army are the three greatest movements of the cen- 
tury, and their founders the worthiest exponents of the 
workings of the Christian consciousness among men today. 
Thus it becomes plain that what he contends for is religious 
feeling run wild. : 
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The Teaching of St. John the Apostle to the Churches of Asia 
- andthe World ByA.F. Hewit, D.D, New York: Catholic Book 

Exchange, Price, $1. 

The aim of the Paulist Father Hewit in putting forth 
this work 1s to give his co-religionists an improved version 
in English of St. John’s writings. In addition to the Be- 
loved Disciples’ writings, thereis a prefatory introduction 
which is brim fullof gratuituous papal assertions. We quote 
afewofthem. “St. John possessed plenary apostolic au- 
thority given him directly by Jesus Christ, which he could 
exercise anywhere like the rest of the Apostles, aithough 
in subordination to the supreme authority of St. Peter.” ‘It 
was not necessary for St. Peter to go through the whole 
world founding and governing churches. He exercised 
his supreme power virtually through the other Apostles.” 
Dr. Hewit may state all this as fact, but we nameit assump- 
tion pure and simple. Where in Scripture do we find the 
apostolic college in ‘‘subordination” to St. Peter? Hereis 
a naive closing of the eyes to what seems to us the real 
purport of the fact. ‘‘The resistance of St. Polycarp and 
Polycrates to the wise and enlightened efforts of Popes 
Anicetus and Victor to establish unifermity of discipline 
and ritual, proves what an exaggerated deference they 
cherished for an ordinance of St. John ina non-essential 
matter.” We had always thought that the Easter contro- 
versy proved that St. Polycarp and others considered sub- 
ordination to the Bishopof Romea “‘non-essential” matter. 
Here is an example of Dr. Hewit’s exegesis on ‘‘Thou shalt 
be called Cephas.” ‘This suffices as a proof of the whole 
Catholic doctrine of the supremacy of the see of St. Pe- 
ter.” We fail tosee inthis text of Scripture any proof 
of the lofty claims of the papal see. On page 28, Dr. Hewit 
refers to the troubles at Corinth between the clergy and 
people, which existed during the episcopate of Clement 
of Rome, and asserts, ‘Immediately recourse is had to 
Rome and to St. Clement, its bishop, and not to St. John, 
who was de facto a legate of the Pope as successor of St. 
Peter.” ‘Clement breaks the silence of the apostolic see, 
in his epistle to the Corinthians, with a calm and quiet con- 
sciousness and assertion of authority that awakens no pro- 
test from Corinth, and least of all from St. John whose 
acquiescence is an indication that the supremacy of the 
Roman Church was uriversally recognized and indispu- 
table.” The epistle in ‘‘its tone of authority is unmistak- 
able.” Letts see on what these sweeping assertions rest. 
Asis well known, St. Clement does not once refer to him- 
self or his office in this epistle. Thereis no allusion what- 
ever to any power vested in the see of Rome or St. Peter. 
The mode of address is ‘'From the Church at Rcmeto the 
Church at Corinth.” Astothe tone of unmistakable au- 
thority that Dr. Hewit reads init, we can only say that we 
failto findit. That the epistle is written with emphasis 
and earnestness is true, but might not any Christian man 
write thus, when Christiap nnity and charity were at stake? 
We have not space to note other things in the introduction 
which might be mentioned without controversy; viz., St. 
John as the connecting link between the Apostolic and sube 
Apostolic Church and all that is bound upinthatfact. We 
are glad that the Paulist fathers are bringing out in attrac- 
tive form and in improved Eaglish select portions of the 
Roman version of the Bible, but it is matter of regret that 
bound up with the Word of Truth should be found a pref- 
ace so open to serious charges and eriticism as is Dr. 
Hewit’s introduction written in the interests of papal prop- 
agandism. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. By Wm Sanday, D D., LL.D., and Arthur C, Headlam, B.,D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. : 

This commentary will take a high rankin the series of 
whichit is a part. Itis perhaps, so far as Dr. Sanday is 
concerned, the first fruits of his work as ‘‘Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity” at Oxford. A professorship of exe- 
gesis would have been more in keeping with bis life-long 
studies. It strikes one as odd that a professor of divinity 
should set aside all consideration of dogmaticsin working 
upon a New Testament Commentary. It is still more odd 
when this disclaimer is made in the case of so dogmatic an 
epistle as that to the Romans. The result is likely to be 
the consideration of every kind of individual dogmatics, to 
the exclusion of those of the Catholic Church. What strikes 
us asarather diverting instance of this is the discussion 
on p. 122, of Ritschl’s idea that the ‘‘Christian Society” is 
the proper object of justification. Dr. Sanday’s own con- 
clusions on this subject are close to the doctrine of the 
Church, but he apologizes for this by saying that he does 
not speak of justification as normally mediated through 
the Church, in the interests of a hard-:nd-fast Scholasti- 
cism (that ancient bug-a-boo!) but only ‘‘in accordance 
with the free and natural tendencies of the Apostles’ 
thought.” Thisseems to signify that the free and natural 
tendencies of the Apostles’ thought, when rightly under- 
stood, are in accordance with the interpretations of the 
dogmatic system of the Church referred to as Scholasti- 
cism. It is characteristic ot the critical school of the pres- 
ent day to dragin the views of some recent theorist and 
make them the starting point of a discussion of this kind, 
instead of beginning with the doctrine of the Church. Per- 
haps we shall some time see a school of exegetes who will 
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understand how to add totheir other critical aids the 
doctrinal system of the Church. If that system is true it 
s unscientific to ignore it. Wecould wish that our com- 
mentators, in this instance, after discovering the impcr- 
tance of the Church asa factor in St. Paul’s thought, had 
seen their way to apply their discovery to the explanation 
of certain passages in the epistle where it might have shed 
considerable fresh light upon difficulties, for instance 
chap. viii: 28-30. This commentary is in another point 
somewhat opposed to the current view of the Church; 
namely, in taking the word usually translated ‘‘to justify” 
in the sense of ‘‘to pronounce righteous;” that is to say, in 
what is called the forensic sense, thus, as is freely admit- 
ted, making ‘“‘the Christian life to begin ina fiction.” The 
note on the history of the word is exhaustively learned, 
and is conclusive as far as it goes, but one consideration is 
passed over; pamely, that with God to speak is to do. Still 
our authors, by a careful mediating process, relieve thei: 
interpretation of its Calvinistic associations. 
commentary is clear, profound, sagacious, and, within the 
limitations set forit, useful in the highest degree, may go 
without saying. The Apostles’ thought isexpressed in an 
excellent English paraphrase throvghout. Itis broken up 
into sections, to which the notes are appended. On the 
more important points there are short disquisitions, some 
of which are of great value; others make us wonder to find 
ancient and fundamental ideas—to be seen not only in the 
dogmatic system of the Church but in its devotional litera- 
ture all along—spoker of as new discoveries of scientific 
and critical thought, and the aid invoked of people ‘‘de- 
tached from ordinary and traditional Christianity” for th ir 
further elucidation. To read the article on p. 162, on ‘‘The 
Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ,” it might be sup- 
posed that the mystical theology of the Church on the In- 
carnation and sacraments was completely unknown to the 
writers. Itisno doubt very interesting to observe what 
Matthew Arnold and Mr. T. H. Green had to say on such 
subjects, but we hardly think we need go to such writers 
for our Christian instruction. An excellent feature of this 
commentary is its frequent references to rabbinical liter- 
ature and theology. The introduction embracing about 100 
pages, is full of interesting discussions on the city of Rome 
in the reign of Nero, Jews in Rome, the Roman Church, 
and in short al the usual questions which arise before the 
student who takes up this great epistle. 


THE first large edition of ‘The Church for Americans,” 
by Archdeacon W. M. Brown, of Cleveland, was exhausted 
within four weeks of its publication. Thomas Whittaker 
has now ready the second edition, which is in active sale. 


Magazines and Reviews 


The Catholic World presents atable of contents in the 
March number that shows scarcely a trace of polemics; the 
articles are attractive, and presented in an attractive set- 
ting. The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Cardinal Man- 
ning. ‘‘Boston halt a Century ago,” ‘‘An Impression of Hol- 
land,” ‘‘A King Edward Sixth School,” ‘‘The Present War 
with Cuba,” and ‘‘The New Poet Laureate,” are illustrated. 


The American Kitchen Magazine has a literary flavor 
which we hope willextend tothe culinary department of 
many homes. Some articles in the March number are 
Market Day in Montreal, Women of Jamaica, Rumtord 
Kitchen Leaflet, Eng ish Cooking Schools, Notes, Corre- 
spondence, Recipes, Editcrials, ete. Educated women who 
have the oversight of domestic affairs will find this a very 
interesting and helpful pericdical. Price, $1 co a year. 
Home Science Publishing Co., 485 Tremont st., Boston. 


TuE White City, which rose almost in a night, as it were, 
on the shores of Lake Michigan three years ago, was a thing 
of beauty, the recollection of which is not likely to soon 
pass out of the mind. It was a woncerful adaptation of 
means to end, and gave our people a lesson as to how to do 
great things in a great way, which ought to be constantly 
remembered. Inthe March number of the Mew Eugland 
Magazine, the Rev. John Coleman Adams, in a charmingly 
illustrated article entitled, ‘‘What a Great City Might Be,” 
turns back to the White City for many practical and perti- 
nent lessons for our contemporary municipal life and or- 
ganizations. His article is followed by a most timely one 
on “The United States, Great Britain, and International 
Arbitration,” by Benjamin F. Trueblood, the secretary of 
the American Peace Society, in which the diplomatic rela- 
tions between this country and England, and the question 
of a permanent international tribunal for tbe adjustment 
of differences between the two countries, a question never 
so important as now, are discussed with unusual force. 
“Botany and Botanists in New England” is the subject of a 
fully illustrated article by James Ellis Humphrey, of Johns 
Hopkins University. A fine portrait of Asa Gray forms the 
frontispiece of the number, and there are portraits of Jacob 
Bigelow, George B. Emersom, Eaton, Tuckerman, Hitch- 
cock, and many other eminent New Eagland botanists. 
The history and life of the famous Old Colony town of 
Taunton are depicted by the Rev. Samuel V. Coleinan 
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article which is beautifully illustrated, does full justice 


alike to the antiquarian aspects of the city and to its mod- — 


ern industrial features. e 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books recetved up to the 
week of publication. Further notice will be given of such books as 
the editor may select to review. 


E. & J. B. YounG & Co. 
The Church’s Ministry of Grace. Third Edition, - 
FLEMING H. REVELL Co. 


How to Study the Bible for Greatest Profit. By R. A. Torrey. 
75c- 


The Master’s Indwelling. By Andrew Murray. 7sc. 3 


The Spirit-filled Life. By the Rev. John MacNeil, B. A. 7sc. 
Thirty Studiesin the Gospel by John. By Prof. W. W. White, 
Ph; D.. soc: : 
THOS. Y. CROWELL & Co, 


Prophecy, or speaking for God. By Rev. Everett 8. Stackpole, 
D.D. 7s¢. 


CROTHERS & KORTH 
By Mary H. Ewer. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co, 
Advice to Singers. By Frederick J. Crowest. soc. 
WESTON C. BOYD, Philadelphia 


Thy Kingdom Come, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. Edwin > 
A. Gernant, M. A. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO, 


A Woman Intervenes, or The Mistress of the Mine. By Robert 
Barr, 


Wild Flowers. 


HARPER & BROS, 


The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst. By W. Pett Ridge. 
$r.25. 

The Bicyclers and Three other Farces. 

Tommy Toddles. By Albert Lee. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 


CHAS SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Agnosticism and Religion. By Jacob Gould Schurman. $1ce 
Sunrise Stories. By Roger Riordan and Tozo Takayanagi. 
$1.50. ~ 

A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. $1.50. 

Doctor Congalton’s Legacy. By Henry Johnston. §r.25. 

The Council of Trent, Lectures, By James Anthony Froude. 
$2.00, 


John Kendrick Bangs. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
Kokoro. Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life. 
dio Hearn, $1.25. 
The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
$1.10. 


By Lafca- 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


Longman’s English Classics. 

Coleridge’s the Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Edited by Herbert _ 
Bates, A. B. 

Some Principles and Practices of the Spiritual Life. 
Maturin. 

Journal of a Few Months’ Besidence in Portugal. and Glimpses 
of the South of Spain. By Dora Wordsworth. (Mrs. Quilinan.). 

Inspiration. Bampton Lectures, 1893. By W. Sanday, DD, — 
LL. D. 

Wholesome Words. Sermons by the Rev. C. A, Heurtley, D.D. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE Co. 
The Age of Hildebrand, By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 


= 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Report of the American Humane Association, on Vivisectionin - : 


America American Humane Association, 560 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


Report and Statement of the Board of Managers of the News- 
boys’ & Boocblacks’ Association, 14:8 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 

Socialism and Spiritual Progress,—a Speculation. 
Scudder, The Church Social Union. 1 Joy street, Boston. 

A Prince of the Realm. By J. Fowler Willing, D.D. Cranston 
& cCurts, Cincinnati; Hunt & Eaton, New York, 

Annual Catalogue of the University of Rochester. Published by 
the University. : 

Old Dogma in a New Light. By W. A. Crawford-Frost. St. 
Batis Pablishing Guild, Box 175-106 W. 42nd St., New York 
city. sy 

Old South Leaflets No. 65. 


A. I. C. P_ Notes—December and February. Published by The 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. New York city. 

Fourth Conference of Church Clubs of the United States, held 
in Buffalo, N. Y. Copies, postpaid, sc. 

A Brief Sketch of the History, Work and Aims of St. John’s 
College. Shanghai, China. Kelly & Walsh, 

Annual Report—Guardians of the Sisterhood of the Holy Com- 
munion, 

Toe Church Catechism, with Illustrations. Thos. Whittaker, 
2 & 3 Bible House, New York city. ¥ 


The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. For the year : 


ending August 31, 1895. Church Missions’ House, New York. 


Addresses—On the Second Coming of the Lord, Delivered at 
the Propnetic Conference, Allegheny, Pa. Pittsburgh, W. W. 
Waters, 706 Penn Ave, 


The Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science, — 
Vol. 7, No. 1, January, 1896. Reprinted. - 


Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Lake Mo- 
honk Conference of Friends of the Indian. 1895. Published 
by the Lake Mohonk Conference. » 


Leaflets and Parish Forms. Published by the League of St. 
Lawrence, 145 W. 46th St. New York city. m, 
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aie In March 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


ye Ic happened on a day in March, 
, When bluebirds twitted in the larch, 
Isawa stormy meeting; 
Two monarchs grand, both claimed the land, 
e = Exchanged a furious greeting. 


The Winter wore a helmet bright, 
: Which glistened in the morning light, 
“Se: With icy jewels flashing; 
— His coat of mail, of sleet and hail, 
ies With every step was clashing. 


The Spring in majesty looked round, 
eae Her garments green trailed on the ground; 
° But, though her face was beaming, 
With temper hot, fierce looks she shot, 
eS Her eyes in anger gleaming. 


i; ae 


The Wiater blew a fearful blast, 

And all his host came marshaling fast, 
The sky in gloom o’erclouding; 

While down the street, the flying sleet, 
His calvary was crowding. 


The Spring stood resolute and brave, 

> And quick as thoughts her orders gave; 
And soon the wind was turning— 

2 To south it ranged—the cold air changed, 

rong By myriad sunbeams burning. 


hay The strategy had not one flaw, 
For lo, there came a mighty thaw; 
Though Winter’s sleet was pelting, 
: By sunny beams, in trickling streams, 
a The missiles all were melting. 


Pay A farmer whistled on the hill; 
Behind my window, standing still, 
I watched his ploughshare gleaming. 
His merry tune was of the June, 
Of meadows ripe for gleaning. 


The bluebirds twittered in the larch 
Of that fierce battle of the March— 
= Spring reigned before day’s ending— 
On verge of night, with sunset light, 
The Easter moon was blending, 


London, Ohio, 


Ajax 
_ BY WOLCOTT LE CLEAR BEARD 
He looked remarkably like a mule, but 
he wasn’t. His ears were long, his 
mane a mere shoe-brushy scrub. His 
oye tail was half-way between the cow-like 
appendage of a donkey and a horse’s 
\ hairy brush—just the kind a mule wears. 
His muzzle looked as though it had been 
- dipped while damp into a meal-tub— 
such a muzzle as no animal ever pos- 
sessed except a mule andAjax. But,on 
the other hand, the red-roan hide covered 
a body that was all horse, and very 
good horse, too, and if one looked closely 
enough he could see an appearance of 
+ _ preternatural sagacity, which was Ajax’s 

-__s chiefest attribute. 

: He was employed when first I met him 
in the capacity of general utility saddle- 
horse to a corps of civil engineers in 

= Arizona. Save in point of endurance, he 

a was not a particularly good animal for 
this purpose— quite the reverse—but he 
simply and positively declined any other 

Ae sphere of action. His powerful shoul- 

ders and stocky build made him, in the 
opinion of his owners, an excellent ani- 
mal for use in a four-horse team which 
drew the surveyors in a wagon to their 
daily work. His neck showed no signs 
of ever having been encircled by a collar, 

but they thought he could easily be 
broken toit. Ajax thought differently, 
but the morning after his advent an at- 
tempt was made to hitch him up. 

The scheme had been discussed in the 
oP presence of Ajax, and John, the corral- 
<a boss, said it was to this that its failure 
ng was owing, for it was a failure from the 
-—s beginning. When the harness was car- 
ried into the big corral where all our 
horses were kept, Ajax had eyed it intel- 
ligently, as if be knew for what it was 
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intended, and as John entered, closing 
the gate behind him, he did not try to es- 
cape as most horses would have done, 
but rushed straight at the harness- 
bearer, ‘‘sparred like a white man and 
tried to punch my head with his front 
legs,” John told us afterwards. At 
length the gear was flung over his back 
and secured, and he allowed himself 
to be led with a suspicious docility to the 
place where the other horses, already 
harnessed, were standing, took his place 
almost without guidance, and waited 
until an unfortunate Mexican assistant 
strained one of the traces to fasten it. 
Then, with a well-directed kick, he sent 
the man gasping under the wagon, and, 
turning his attention to the other horses 
of the team, he bit, kicked, and plunged 
madly, and when he had reduced them 
to a struggling, squealing snarl, too 
frightened to control, too tangled torun, 
he placidly cantered away. The rest of 
the day was spent in a fruitless attempt 
to find him; but in the evening, when 
the searchers rode their tired mounts 
back to the camp, Ajax was discovered 
in the corral, bare of all harness except 
a part of his collar, stealing the suppers 
of the other horses for his evening meal. 
This really wouldn’t do. Perhaps,thought 
his owners, it would be better totry him 
alone until he got a little used to it; so 
again he was harnessed, this time in 
light single gear; and without resistance 
on his part, he was backed between the 
shafts ot a light road-cart. He was quiet 
enough until John had seated himself and 
gathered up the reins; then he broke 
away inarun, passing between two posts 
set so close together that they picked 
the wheels and axle neatly from under 
the cart, the driver, of course, being 
thrown to the ground. Then Ajaxkicked 
the body to pieces, and apparently indif- 
ferent to the blows and bad language 
that were showered upon him, he stocd 
waiting for some one to remove the har- 
ness and the fragments of the shafts 
which still hung at his sides. As there 
seemed no alternative this was done. 
The next morning a new cart was pro- 
vided and a new performance com- 
menced. This time Ajax backed it down 
a bank and sat down on the whole con- 
cern, reducing it to splinters in an in- 
stunt. Day after day he was tried in all 
sorts of vehicles, always to their great 
detriment, the result being attained 
each time by a new method which he had 
devised over-night, but he never ran 
away after the first time. That was too 
much like work, and work was a thing 
to which Ajax was radically opposed. 

So at lastit was decidedto yield grace- 
fully, and allow him to disport himself 
under the saddle, as that seemed to be 
the career he had chosen. 
perfectly, for no one would willingly 
ride him, and he had something of a 
sinecure. 

It was at this juncture that I first 
knew him—he was generally assigned to 
newcomers. I had heard of his pleasant 
ways, and Iwas not anxious to mount 
him;but as they told me he never bucked 
—which was true, for this again would 
have been work—I at last consented to 
try him. So, one morning, buckling on 
a pair of big-rowelled spurs, which were 
handed me by the grinning corral-boss, 
I swung myself into the deep Mexican 
saddle, and after alittle hesitation on the 
part of Ajax, we started off, to the great 
disappointment of a large and interested 
assembly. 

As Ajax seemed to approve of the road 
I had chosen, we jogged for some time 
steadily on. I was beginning to rather 


o 
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It suited him 


fancy myself secure, and, forgetting about 
my untrustworthy steed, I regarded cu- 
riously a grove of the singular tree-cactus 
that grows in that region, great fluted 
columns of vivid green, forty feet high 
and covered with spines of a wonderful 
sharpness and some three or four inches 
long sujuarro, the Mexicans call them. 
Ajax saw them also—probably he had 
been thinking of them all along—and 
heading for the nearest, he broke into a 
run, with the evident intention of scrap- 
ing me off against it. By means of bit 
and spur | got by safely, but he imme- 
diately tried the next one and the next. 
This grew monotonous after a while, so, 
instead of trying toturn him away, I 
pulled his head in, so that it might strike 
the prickly thing before I did. He 
stopped, but just in time, for he was 
going fast, and his nose was within a 
few inches of the threatening spines. 
Throwing his long ears forward, he gave 
a little snort of disgust and cantered on. 
He had found that cacti might work two 
ways, so he left them alone after this and 
confined himself to another ingenious 
trick; going very nicely for some time 
in order to gain his rider's confidence, 
and then suddenly jumping far to one 
side with a motion as‘quick as that of a 
cat, after which he would whirl around 
on his hind legs and bolt. He nearly 
unseated me several times. Coaxing 
did no good, and though I used the big 
spurs vigorously, they were but poor 
things, in spite of their savage look, for 
the long rowels were blunt and made 
not the slightest impression on his cal- 
loused sides. 

By and bya riding outfit I had sent 
for arrived trom the East, and withita 
pair of spurs such as I had been used to 
and he had not—small, butsharp. They 
so astonished him the first time they 
were used that, quite forgetting his 
usual indolence, he ran for nearly two 
miles. We became good friends after 
this; not wholly on account of the spurs, 
I think, but because I hada real liking 
for the depraved brute, which he ap- 
peared to return very strongly. His likes 
were as marked as his hatreds, though 
not nearly so numerous orso demonstra- 
tive, for when Ajax disliked a person, 
that person was seldom left in doubt as 
to the nature of his sentiments. In that 
class was one Sam, ateamster. He was 
not a bad fellow, but he sometimes disre- 
garded, as many frontiersmen do, the 
comforts of the animal he rode. This 
Ajax resented by numerous and ingen- 
ious methods, so that there was a lively 
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contest between the two, until, at last 
Sam was obliged to own himself beaten. 
It was in this way: The corps of which 
Ihad charge was in a temporary camp 
on the desert, with Sam to look after the 
horses. We had only one wagon, and 
that required six animals to pullit; so 
one Sunday when he wanted to go for 
some clothes which he had left to be 
washed at aranch nine miles away, he 
sought and obtained my permission to 
use Ajax for this purpose. 

While the conversation was going on 
between Sam and me, I noticed that this 
remarkable horse was standing with his 
ears cocked, and with an astonishing air 
of understanding what was said, and his 
subsequent behavior convinced me that 
he did. Hestarted off, trottingin a cow- 
like manner down the trail, disappeared, 
and most of what afterward took place 
only Sam saw, but he told it on his re- 
turn in the most lurid terms he could se- 
lect from his cow-boy vocabulary. Ajax, 
it seems, plodded along with laudable 
docility, forded the river, which was low, 
and of his own accord took his course 
towards the ranch to which they were 
bound. The clothes, neatly done up, 
were handed out toSam, and, without 
dismounting, he set out on his return 
journey. All went well until the river 
was reached, when Ajax, walking into 
its deepest part, turned his head, Sam 
declared and laughed at him; then with- 
out further warning, he—/ay down! His 
rider, all unprepared for such demon- 
stration, was thrown and his head stuck 
several inches into the soft river bottom, 
his bundle of clothes settling below the 
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surface of the muddy water some dis- 
tance beyond him. When he had scrambled 
to his feet and secured the doubly 
washed garments, Ajax was standing on 
the shore; gazing at him with an expres- 
sion of greatinterest; but as Sam ap- 
proached, he moved away out of reach. 
Sam began torun; Ajax quickened his 
pace. When out of breath Sam went 
more slowly;so did Ajax, always pre- 
serving the distance between them un- 
changed, until they reached the camp, 
four miles farther on, where Ajax, cool 
and apparently comfortable, suddenly 
appearedin frontiof my tent andstopped, 
whinneying for some one to come and re- 
move the wet saddle, which had now 
slipped under him, while the heavy, 
leather-covered stirrups lopped pathetic- 
ally sidewise like a pair of long ears de- 
jectedly drooping. Immediately behind 
him toiled a figure which, save for its 
motion and theinvectives whichissued in 
gasps from a cavity in its upper part, 
might have been taken for such a figure 
of sand as children make of snow. That 
was Sam. The powdery dust ofthe road 
had clung to his damp person and also 
to the coffee-colored bundle he hugged 
under one arm. Ajax’s vengence was 
complete, for he never was ridden by 
Sam again. 

There were many occasions on which 
Ajax would pretend to be very. badly 
frightened, but this was only to make his 
rider uncomfortable, for I never could 
find but one thing which really scared 
him, and that was a rattlesnake. As 
soon as the venomous buzz of the rattles 
was heard, ‘Ajax would tremble like a 
jelly; if the road were open, he would 
run as if for his life; but even then his 
fright would soon be over. The first 
rattler I saw in that country I saw from 
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his back. Our path lay through a nar- 
row canyon; the rattler lay coiled in the 
middle of the road atits mouth. There 
was no room to get by—not even enough 
to shy in—so Ajax stopped short, shaking 
and snorting. The snake was a fine speci- 
men, andI wantedhim. I wanted toget 
by, too, so I drew a pistol and was 
about to fire. Now, a pistol was a thing 
of which my steed had no fear, but for 
which he entertained the strongest aver- 
sion—he had probably had his ears pow- 
der-burned at one time or another—so 
no sooner had he caught sight of the 
blue steel leaving its holster than, for- 
getting the snake, he took means to pre- 
vent the shot which he knew would 
otherwise follow. To this end he 
bunched all four feet under him and 
commenced to spin like atop. In three 
seconds I had utterly lost the snake, and 
even entertained strong doubts as to 
where I was myself. When the six- 
shooter was replaced, Ajax ran down, so 
to speak, but the rattler, probably as- 
tonished by so unusual a spectacle, had 
disappeared. 

In spite ot everything, Ajax had his 
good points, and one of them commend- 
ed him to the powers that ruled his des- 
tinies. Like the other attributes of this 
remarkable animal, this point was an 
odd one, for it was his swimming, a fac- 
ulty not often sought in horses, and per- 
haps never before in an Arizona desert; 
but so it was, 

Our chief camp was on the south bank 
of the Rio Gila, across which we were 
building a large dam, Every morning 
over two hundred horses and their dri- 
vers had to ford the stream, in order to 
get to work in the foundation-pit which 
they were excavating on the opposite 
side, and also when returning for their 
noonday and evening meals. As long 
as the water was low this was easily 
done, but one warm day in the early 
spring, when the snow in the monntains 
was melting fast, a dam many miles 
above us was carried away, sending its 
water and debris down the river. With- 
out warning it came, in one big wave, 
and inless than a minute the fordable 
stream became a swirling torrent, carry- 
ing everything before it, imprisoning 
all the men and horses on the north bank. 
There were no meansof getting supplies, 
for back of them and on both sides the 
unbroken desert stretched away for hun- 
dreds of miles, while in front the river. 
still more impassable, lay between them 
and their food, less than two thousand 
feet away. Worse still, there was no 
water, forthe river was so thick with 
mud that even the fishes were dying. A 
boat was hurriedly built, and at great 
risk a few stores were taken over to the 
men, but it was impossible to providein 
the same way for the stock; and though 
many a humane driver shared hisscanty 
allowance of water with his team, little 
more could be done than to wash their 
parched mouths and they suffered much. 
At this point Ajax came to the rescue. 
With little urging he entered the rush- 
ing stream, and swimming over with 
perfect ease, he went up to the dejected 
bunch of horses standing at the edge of 
the water, which the men had vainly 
tried tomake them enter. According to 
his amiable custom, he bit one or two 
and kicked at several, then turned 
and plunged into the river again. 
The drivers yelled as though demented, 
plying theirheavy whips frantically, and 
soon the roan head of Ajax, with its neck 
cutting the water like a steamboat, was 
leading the laboring herd to the place 
where food and drink awaited them. 


The Riving Church, 


Not one was lost, and as a reward Ajax 
still lives safe in his sinecure, which will 
last as long as the company which he 
honors with his patronage shall endure. 
—Our Animal Friends. 


Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 


Lenten Work 


Children, are you trying to find a way 
to make some money this Lent, so that 
you may have an offering at Easter? We 
can tell you just how to do it. Show 
some one acopy of Tuer Livinc CuuRcH 
and ask him or her to subscribe for the 
paper for one year, and give youthe sub- 
scription price, Two DoLLArs. You may 
then send us the name and address of 
the person and ome of the dollars. The 
other dollar which you have carned as 
commission you may keep for your Eas- 
ter offering. Address 

Tue Livinc CHuRCH, 
55 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fishin’ 


BY LULU M’CLURE 


Aunt Mary lived on the outskirts of 
the village. The house faced the queer 
little street which wandered here and 
there with no apparent idea of its desti- 
nation, and finally lost itself in Grand- 
father Grim’s mile pasture. 

Back of the house was a large garden, 
which overlooked Pelton’s Pond and 
the marshy land about it. Within the 
garden were six or eight gnarled old 
apple trees, and a big strawberry bed, a 
long grape arbor, and rows and rows of 
currants and gooseberries and rasp- 
berries and blackberries, and all the 
other kinds of berries that boys like. 

Aunt Mary wasn’t Johnny Swmith’s 
Aunt Mary, nor anybody else’s Aunt 
Mary, either, for that matter; but ever 
since anybody could remember she had 
lived in the little green house, and she 
could make the fattest doughnuts, and 
the loveliest plaid pies, and she had 
taught Johnny Smith’s Sunday sckool 
class, too, from the day he had first tod- 
dled into it, holding fast to Sister Jule’s 
hand, 

Aunt Mary was a widow, and very 
poor. All the money she got was by sew- 
ing and by selling the fruit which ripen- 
ed so temptingly in her back yard. The 
raspberries along the fence at the end of 
the garden were in full view of the win- 
dow where Aunt Mary sat sewing; so 
they ripened undisturbed through the 
long afternoons. The berries down be- 
hind the grape arbor grew bigger and 
blacker, too, and it wasn’t long before 
they were visited by a number of small 
boys who liked raspberries, and who 
didn’t know how good Aunt Mary was. 

‘‘Johnnie,” said Mrs. Smith severely, 
“I’ve heard Aunt Mary’s fruit is being 
taken. I hope you’ve not been in her 
garden?” 

““No’m!” said Johnny indignantly. ‘I 
haven’t been, and I won’t so muchas 
step in her back garden all summer.” 

That afternoon, as he fished in Pel- 
ton’s Pond, he remembered Aunt Mary’s 
raspberries. Pushing his way through 
the rank grass, he reached the high 
board fence. By leaning a stick against 
it he quickly gained the top. Nota soul 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Thinness is often a sign of 
poor health. Aloss of weight 
generally shows something is 
wrong. If due to a cough, 
cold, any lung trouble, or if 
there is an inherited tendency 
to weak lungs, take care! 

of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypo- 
phosphites, is a fat-food and 
more. It causes such changes 
in the system that the gain is 
permanent and improvement 
continues even after you cease 
taking it. Sound flesh; rich 
blood; strong nerves; good 
digestion; aren’t these -worth 
a thought ? 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medical profession fortwenty years. (Ask your doc- 
tor.) is is because it is always palatable—always 
untform—always contains the purest Norwegian Cod- 
liver Oil and Hypop hosp bites. 

Insist on Seott’s Emulsion with trade-mark of - 
man and fish, ; 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 


‘* My son,” said an Arab chief, ‘‘bring me 
a basket of water from the spring.” The 
boy tried and tried to fill the basket, but be- 
fore he could get back to his father’s tent 
the water leaked out. At last he returned 
and said: ‘‘Father, I have tried to fill the 
basket, but the water will not stay in.” 
‘*My son,” said, saidthe old chief, what you 
say is true. 
see how clean the basket is. 
with your heart. 
remember all the good words you hear, but. 
keep trying to treasure them and they will 
make your heart clean and pure.” 


So will it be 


A cles}, 
 Uncqualled. 


in Strength 


The high-carbon steel and nickel steel 
used in the tubing of Columbia bicycles 
have no equal in their power to resist 
the strains to which a bicycle frame is 
put. This tubing is all made in the 
3 Columbia mills especially for Columbias 


Standard of the World 


Columbias in quality and con- 
struction as in a class $ { 0 0 
by themselves. to all alike 


The Columbia Catalogue, handsomest art 
work of the year, is free from|the Columbia 
agent, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Branch Houses and Agencies 
are almost everywhere. 


The water did not stayin, but — 


You may not be able to — 


